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SCENE — Partly  at  Venice,  and  jsartly  at  Belmont. 


ACT    L 


Scene  L — Venice.     A  Street. 


Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Solanio. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me  :  you  say,  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caiight  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn  ; 

And  such  a  want- wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea,  n 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 
Solan.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture 

forth. 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the 

wind. 
Peering  in   maps   for  ports,  and   piers,  and 

roads ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear  20 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
36 


I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew,  decks  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone,  30 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous 

rocks. 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  1     Shall  I  have  the 

thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me 

sad? 
But  tell  not  me  :  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise.  40 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no.     I  thank  my  fortune 

for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place  ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore,  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 
Salar.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 
Ant.  Fie,  fie  ! 

Salar.  Not  in  love  neither  ?   Then  let 's  say 

you  are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  't  were  as 

easy 
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For  you  to  laugH,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are 
merry, 

Because  you  are  not  sad.  Now,  by  two- 
headed  Janus,  60 

Nature  liatli  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her 
time  : 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  throxxgh  their 
eyes,  _ 

And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper  • 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 

That  they  '11  not  show  theii-  teeth  in  way  of 
smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiauo. 

Solan.  Here   comes   Bassanio,  your  most 
noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 
Salar.  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made 
you  merry,  m 

If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 
Salar.   Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 
Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we 
laugh's  say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange  ;  must  it  be  so  ? 
Salar.  We  '11  make  our  leisures  to  attend 
on  yours. 

[Exeunt  Salarino  and  Solanio. 
Lor.  My   lord    Bassanio,   smce   you   have 
found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you  ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must 
meet.  n 

Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 
Gra.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 
Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world, 
Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  vsrinkles 
come,  80 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm 

\vithin, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep   when   he   wakes,  and  creep  into  the 

jaundice 
By     being    peevish  ?      I    tell    thee     what, 
Antonio, — 


I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks, — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain,  do 

With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  ! " 

0  !  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing ;  when,  I  am  very  su.re. 
If  they  should   speak,  would  almost  damn 

those  ears, 
Which,    hearing    them,    would    call    their 

brothers  fools. 

1  '11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  :       loo 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 

For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well  awhile  : 
I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  diniier. 

Lor.  Well,   we   will   leave  you   then  till 
dinner-time. 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  diimb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years 
moe. 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own 
tongue. 
Ant.  Farewell  :  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this 
gear.  no 

Gra.  Thanks,  i'  faith;    for  silence  is  only 
commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid   not 
vendible. 

[Exevkt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 
Ant.  Is  that  anything  now  1 
Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of 
nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice. 
His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff :  you  shall  seek  all  day 
ere  you  find  them  ;  and  when  you  have  them, 
they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well :  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the 
same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  jDilgrimage,      120 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than    my    faint    means    would    grant    con- 

,  tinuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Antonio,        130 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
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To  nnburtlien  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 
Ant.  I  pray  you,  good   Bassanio,  let  me 

know  it ; 
And'if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie- all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost 

one  shaft,  wo 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring 

both, 
I  oft  found  Ijoth.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both,     lao 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 
Ant.  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend 

but  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,   out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more 

wrong, 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  havei : 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore,  speak,  leo 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues.     Sometimes  from  her 

eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia  ; 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth. 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  looks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece  ;    iro 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos' 

strand ; 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio  !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are 

flu , S6£l  ■ 

Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum  :  therefore,  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  :        iso 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 


Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is,  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene   II. — Belmont.      An  Apartment    in 
Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

For.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body 
is  aweary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your 
good  fortunes  are.  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see, 
they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much, 
as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no 
mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the 
mean :  superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white 
hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer.  o 

For.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

For.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches, 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It 
is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instruc- 
tions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to 
follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may 
devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper 
leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree  :  such  a  hare  is  mad- 
ness, the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of 
good  counsel,  the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning 
is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband. 
- — 0  me !  the  word  choose  !  I  may  neither 
choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I 
dislike;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. — Is  it 
not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one, 
nor  refuse  none  ?  2" 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and 
holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspira^ 
tions ;  therefore,  the  lottery,  that  he  hath  de- 
vised in  these  three  chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and 
lead,  (whereof  whochooses  his  meaning,  chooses 
you,)  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any 
rightly,  but  one  who  you  shall  rightly  love. 
But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection 
towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are 
already  come  1 

For.  1  pray  thee,  over-name  them,  and  as 
thou  namest  them,  I  will  describe  them;  and, 
according  to  my  description,  level  at  my  affec- 
tion. ^' 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

For.  Ay,  that 's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth 
nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;   and  he  makes 
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it  a  great  apjii'opriation  to  liis  own  good  parts, 
that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much 
afraid,  my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with 
a  smith. 

Ner.  Then  is  there  the  county  Palatine. 

For.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who 
should  say,  "An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose." 
He  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear 
he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when 
he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly 
sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married 
to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth, 
than  to  either  of  these.  God  defend  me  from 
these  two !  m 

Ner.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord. 
Monsieur  Le  Bon  % 

For.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin 
to  be  a  mocker ;  but,  he  !  why,  he  hath  a 
horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's,  a  better 
bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count  Palatine : 
he  is  every  man  in  no  man;  if  a  throstle  sing, 
he  falls  straight  a  capering  :  he  will  fence 
with  his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  marry 
him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he 
would  despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him ;  for 
if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite 
him.  « 

Ner.  What  say  you  then  to  Faulconbridge, 
the  young  baron  of  England  1 

For.  You  know,  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for 
he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  him  :  he  hatli 
neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you 
will  come  into  the  court  and  swear,  that  I 
have  a  poor  penny-worth  in  the  English.  He 
is  a  proper  man's  picture ;  but,  alas !  who 
can  converse  with  a  dumb-show  ?  How  oddly 
he  is  suited  !  I  think,  he  bought  his  doublet 
in  Ital}',  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet 
in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord, 
his  neighour  1 

For.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity 
in  him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of 
the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him 
again,  when  he  was  able :  I  think,  the  French- 
man became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for 
another.  82 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  Gferman,  the 
duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  1 

For.  Yery  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he 
is  sober,  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  is  drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a 
little  worse  than  a  man;  and  when  he  is  worst, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.  An  the  worst 
fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift 
to  go  without  him.  ao 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose 


the  right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform 
your  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to 
accept  him. 

For.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I 
pray  thee,  set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine 
on  the  contraiy  casket,  for,  if  the  devil  be 
within,  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know 
he  will  choose  it.  I  will  do  anything,  Nerissa, 
ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  spunge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having 
any  of  these  lords  :  they  have  acquainted  me 
with  their  determinations ;  which  is,  indeed, 
to  return  to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you 
with  no  more  sviit,  unless  you  may  be  won  by 
some  other  sort  than  yoiir  father's  imposition, 
depending  on  the  caskets. 

Poi:  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will 
die  as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained 
by  the  manner  of  my  father's  will.  I  am 
glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ; 
for  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote 
on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant 
them  a  fair  departure.  no 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your 
father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a 
soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the 
marquess  of  Montferrat  ? 

For.  Yes,  yes ;  it  was  Bassanio :  as  I  think, 
so  was  he  called. 

Ner.  True,  madam  :  he,  of  all  the  men 
that  ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  ixpon,  was 
the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

For.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember 
him  worthy  of  thj^  praise.  120 

Enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  ?  what  news  1 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you, 
madam,  to  take  their  leave ;  and  there  is  a 
forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of 
Morocco,  who  brings  word,  the  prince,  his 
master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

For.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with 
so  good  heart,  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four 
farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach : 
if  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the 
complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should 
shrive  me  than  wive  me.  130 

Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — 
Whiles  we  shut  the   gate  upon  one  wooer, 
another  knocks  at  the  door.    \-Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Venice.     A  public  Tlace. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — weU. 
Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 


Act  I. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  III. 


Shy.  Eor  three  montlis, — well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  yon,  Antonio 
shall  be  bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound,— well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  1  Will  you  plea- 
sure me  1 
Shall  I  know  yovir  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three 
months,  and  Antonio  bound.  lo 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

.Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to 
the  contrary  ? 

Shy.  Ho !  no,  no,  no,  no  : — my  meaning, 
in  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you 
understand  me,  that  he  is  sufficient ;  yet  his 
means  are  in  supposition.  He  hath  an  argosy 
bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I 
understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath 
a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England,  and 
other  ventures  he  hath  squandered  abroad. 
But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men : 
there  be  land-rats,  and  water-rats,  water- 
thieves,  and  land-thieves,  I  mean,  pirates :  and 
then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and 
rocks.  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient. 
Three  thousand  ducats  : — I  think,  I  may  take 
his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and,  that  I 
may  be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I 
speak  with  Antonio  ?  si 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the 
habitation  which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite, 
conjured  the  devil  into.  I  will  buy  with  you, 
sell  with  you;  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
and  so  following;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you, 
drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  What 
news  on  the  Rialto? — Who  is  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  Siguier  Antonio. 

Shy.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  fawning  publican 
he  looks !  40 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 

Bass.  Shy  lock,  do  you  hear  ]    51 
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Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store, 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.    What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft !  how  many  months 
Do   you   desire? — [To  Antonio.]   Rest  you 

fair,  good  signior ; 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 
Ant.    Shylock,  albeit   I   neither  lend  nor 

borrow,  eo 

By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  '11  break  a  custom. — Is  he  yet  possess'd, 
How  much  ye  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.    I  had  forgot : — three  months ;  you 

told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and  let  me  see. — But 

hear  you : 
Methought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor 

borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's 

sheep, —  ro 

This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abram  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third, — 
Ant.  And  what  of  him  1   did  he  take  in- 
terest ? 
S?iy.   No;   not  take  interest;   not,  as  you 

would  say. 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and 

pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being 

rank, 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams ;  so 

And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall   party-colour 'd   lambs,    and   those   were 

Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 
Ant.    This  was  a  venture,  sii',  that  Jacob 

.serv'dfor;  m 

A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd   and   fashion'd   by  the   hand   of 

Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 


Act  I. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  III. 


Shy.    I  cannot  tell :    I  make  it   breed  as 
fast. — 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart.  loo 

O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats ; — 't  is  a  good 
round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see 
the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding 
to  you  ? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Hialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances  : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog,       uo 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  hel^J : 
Go  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys  :  "  you  say 

so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  spiirn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  :  moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?     Is  it  jjossible,  120 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats'? "  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in, a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humble- 
ness. 
Say  this  : — 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spurn'd  me  STich  a  day ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
1 11  lend  you  thiis  much  moneys  1, " 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too.      130 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;   for  when  did  friendship 

take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  1 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Wliy,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your 

love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me 

with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for   my  moneys,  and  you  '11   not 
hear  me.  i« 


This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 
Shy.  This  kindness  will  T  show. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me.        130 
Ant.  Content,  in  faith  :  I  '11  seal  to  such  a 
bond, 
Ajxd  say  there  is  much  kmdness  in  the  Jew. 
Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond 
for  me :     . 
I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;   I  will  not  for- 
feit it : 
Within  these   two  months,  that  's  a   month 

before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 
Shy.  O  father  Abram  !  what  these  Chris- 
tians are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  sus- 
pect 160 
The  thoughts  of  others  ! — Pray  you,  tell  me 

this : 
If  he  shoiild  break  his  day,  what  should  I 

gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  1 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship  : 
If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu  ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I   pray  you,  wrong  me 
not. 
Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this 
bond.  170 

Shy.  Then    meet    me    forthwith    at    the 
notary's. 
Give  him  dii'ection  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight. 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

[Exit  Shylock. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows 

kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villam's 

mind. 
Ant.  Come  on  :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dis- 
may ;  i7!> 
^ly  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 


Act  II. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  TI. 


ACT    II. 


Scene  I. — Belmont.     An  Apartment  in 
Portia's  House. 

Enter  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  Ms  Fol- 
lowers ;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and  others  of 
her  Train.     Flourish  cornets. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'cl  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fii-e  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To    prove   whose    blood  is   reddest,   his   or 

mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime  lo 

Have  lov'd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this 

hue, 
Except  to   steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle 
queen. 
For.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing ; 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told 

you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair, 
As  any  comer  1  have  look'd  on  yet,  21 

For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  yon  : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 
I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  suckling  cubs  from  the  she- 
bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey,  so 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while  ! 
I    If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice. 

Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grie\'ing. 

For.  You  must  take  your  chance  ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear  before  you  choose, — if  yon  choose 
wrong,  40 


Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  :  therefore  be  advis'd. 
Mor.  Nor  will  not :  come,  biing  me  imto 

my  chance. 
For.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :   after 
dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortime  then, 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed'st  among  men  ! 
[Cornets,  and  exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

La/un.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve 
me  to  run  from  this  Jew  my  master.    The  fiend 
is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying  to 
me, — "Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launce- 
lot," or  "  good  Gobbo,"  or  "  good  Laimcelot 
Gobbo,   use  yoiir  legs,   take   the  start,  run 
away."     My   conscience   says, — "No;    take 
heed,  honest  Launcelot ;    take  heed,  honest 
Gobbo ; "  or,  as  aforesaid,  "  honest  Launcelot 
Gobbo ;  do  not  run ;  scorn  running  with  thy 
heels."     Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids 
me  pack  :  "  Via  !  "  says  the  fiend ;  "  away  ! " 
says  the  fiend ;  "  for  the  heavens,  rouse  up  a 
brave   mind,"   says  the    fiend,    "and   run." 
Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck 
of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me, — "  My 
honest    friend   Launcelot,   being  an  honest 
man's  son,": — or  rather  an  honest  woman's 
son; — for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something 
smack, — something  grow  to, — ^he  had  a  kind 
of  taste  : — well,  my  conscience  says,  "  Launce- 
lot, budge  not."     "Budge,"  says  the  fiend: 
"  Budge  not,"   says  my  conscience.     "  Con- 
science,"    say     I,     "  you     counsel     well ; " 
"fiend,"    say   I,    "you    counsel  well:"    to 
be   ruled  by  my  conscience,  I   should  stay 
with  the  Jew  my  master,  who  (God  bless  the 
mark  !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to  run  away 
from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend, 
who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  him- 
self.     Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil 
incarnation,  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  con- 
science is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience  to 
offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew. 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel :  I 
will  run,  fiend ;   my  heels  are  at  your  com- 
mandment ;  I  will  run.  si 


Act  II. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  II. 


Enter  old  Gobbo,  with  a  basket. 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you ;  I  pray  you, 
whioli  is  the  way  to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  \A.sideP\  0  heavens!  this  is  my  true- 
begotten  father,  who,  being  more  than  sand- 
blind,  high  gravel-blind,  knows  me  not : — I 
will  try  confusions  with  him. 

Gob.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you, 
which  is  the  way  to  Master  Jew's  % 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the 
next  turning,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all, 
on  your  left ;  many,  at  the  very  next  turning, 
turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  directly  to 
the  Jew's  house.  42 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  't  will  be  a  hard 
way  to  hit.  Can  you  tell  me,  whether  one 
Launcelot,  that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with 
him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launce- 
lot?— [Aside.'l  Mark  me  now;  now  will  I 
raise  the  waters. — [To  him.']  Talk  you  of 
young  Master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son : 
his  father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  ex- 
ceeding poor  man ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  well 
to  live.  51 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  'a  will, 
we  talk  of  young  Master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot, 
sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo, 
I  beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  Master 
Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your 
mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  Master  Launcelot.  Talk  not 
of  Master  Launcelot,  father ;  for  the  young 
gentleman  (according  to  Fates  and  Destinies, 
and  such  odd  sayings,  the  Sisters  Three,  and 
such  branches  of  learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased ; 
or,  as  you  would  say,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to 
Leaven.  es 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid  !  the  boy  was  the 
very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel- 
post,  a  staff,  or  a  prop  ? — Do  you  know  me, 
father? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day !  I  know  you  not, 
young  gentleman ;  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is 
my  boy  (God  rest  his  soul !)  alive,  or  dead  ?  n 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know 
you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes, 
you  might  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a 
wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child.  Well, 
old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son. 


[Kneels.]  Give  me  your  blessing :  truth  will 
come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  a 
man's  son  may,  but  in  the  end  truth  will  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy.  m 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am 
Lamicelot,  your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that 
is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of 
that;  but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man, 
and,  I  am  sure,  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my 
mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed ;  I  '11 
be  sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine 
own  flesh  and  blood.  Lord  worshipp'd  might 
he  be  !  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got :  thou 
hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin 
my  phill-horse  has  on  his  tail.  92 

Laun.  It  should  seem  then  that  Dobbin's 
tail  grows  backward :  I  am  sure  he  had  more 
hair  of  his  tail,  than  I  have  of  my  face, 
when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord  !  how  art  thou  changed  !  How 
dost  thou  and  thy  master  agree?  I  have 
brought  him  a  present.  How  'gree  you 
now? 

Laun.  Well,  well;  but,  for  mine  own  part, 
as  I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I 
will  not  rest  till  I  have  run  some  ground. 
My  master's  a  very  Jew  :  give  him  a  present ! 
give  him  a  halter :  I  am  famish'd  in  his 
service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have 
with  my  ribs.  Father.  I  am  glad  you  are 
come :  give  me  your  present  to  one  Master 
Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries. 
If  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God 
has  any  ground. — 0  rare  fortune  !  here  comes 
the  man  : — to  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if 
I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer.  jos 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonaedo,  and  other 
Followers. 
Bass.  You  may  do  so ; — but  let  it  be  so 
hasted,  that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest 
by  five  of  the  clock.  See  these  letters  de- 
livered :  put  the  liveries  to  making,  and 
desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging. 

[Exit  a  Servant 
Laun.  To  him,  father. 
Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  ! 
Bass.  Gramercy.      Wouldst     thou     aught 

with  me  ? 
Gob.  Here 's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 
Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich 
Jew's  man,  that  would,  sir, — as  my  father 
shall  specify, — 


Act  II. 


THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 


Scene  IL 


Goh.  He  liatli  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one 
■would  say,  to  serve —  121 

Laun.  Indeed,  tlie  sliort  and  the  long  is,  I 
serve  the  Jew,  and  have  a  desire, — as  my 
father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  wor- 
ship's reverence)  are  scarce  cater-cousins, — 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that 
the  Jew,  having  done  me  -wrong,  doth  cause 
me, — as  my  father,  being,  I  hope,  an  old  man, 
«hall  frutify  unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I 
■would  bestow  upon  your  -worship;  and  my 
suit  is, —  ]so 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  imperti- 
nent to  myself,  as  your  -svorship  shall  know 
by  this  honest  old  man ;  and,  though  I  say  it, 
though  old  man,  yet  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both. — ^What  would 
youl 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter, 
sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well :  thou  hast  obtain'd 
thy  suit. 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee ;  if  it  be  preferment. 
To  leave  a  rich  Je-w's  service,  to  become  hi 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted 
between  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir  : 
jou  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath 
enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  -well. — Go,  father, 
with  thy  son. — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out. — \_To  Ids  Followers.]    Give 

him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done.   149 

Laun.  Father,  in. — I  cannot  get  a  service, 
— no ;  I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — 
Well ;  [looking  on  his  palm]  if  any  man  in 
Italy  have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to 
«wear  upon  a  book, — I  shall  have  good 
fortune. — Go  to ;  here 's  a  simple  line  of  life  ! 
here 's  a  small  trifle  of  wives  :  alas !  fifteen 
wives  is  nothing :  eleven  widows,  and  nine 
maids,  is  a  simjile  coming-in  for  one  man ; 
•and  then,  to  'scajie  drowning  thrice,  and  to 
he  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a 
feather-bed  : — here  are  simple  'scapes  J  Well, 
if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she  's  a  good  -wench 
for  this  gear.-r-Father,  come ;  I  '11  take  my 


leave 
■eye. 


of   the  Jew  in  the 


twinkling 


of .  an 


[Exeunt  Latjncelot  aiul  Old  Gobbo. 
I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think 
on  this. 

38 


These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  be- 

stow'd, 
Eeturn  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance  :  hie  thee ;  go. 
Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done 

herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 
Leo^i.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.  \_Exit. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio  ! 
Bass.  Gratiano  !  no 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 
Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me.     I  must  go 
with  you  to  Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must ;  but  hear  thee, 
Gratiano. 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,    and  bold  of 

voice ; — 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  sitch  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there 

they  show 
Something    too    liberal.      Pray    thee,    take 

pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty    iso 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest,  through  thy  wild 

behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to. 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me  : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and 

then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  de- 
murely, 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine 

eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen, 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  iso 

To    please    his    grandam,    never   trust    me 
more. 
Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearmg. 
Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night;  you  shall 
not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity. 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your   boldest   suit   of   mirth,    for  we  have 

friends 
That    purpose    merriment.      But    fare  you 

well: 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest : 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  200 

\Exeunt. 


Act  II. 


THE  MEEOHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  V. 


Scene  III. — Tlie  Same.     A  Room  in 
Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry,  thou  wilt  leave  my  father 

so  : 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee  : 
And,   Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou 

see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest ; 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly  ; 
And  so  fai-ewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee.  9 

Laun.  Adieu  ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — 
Most  beautiful  pagan, — most  sweet  Jew!  If 
a  Christian  did  not  play  the  knave,  and  get 
thee,  I  am  much  deceived.  But,  adieu ! 
these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my 
manly  spirit :  adieu  I 


Jes. 


Farewell,  good  Launcelot. — 


[Exit  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo  ! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife. 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.      21 

[Exit. 


Scene  IV. — The  Same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Geatiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and 

SOLANIO. 

Lor.   Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper- 
time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.   We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Salar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch- 
bearers. 
Solan.  'T  is  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly 
order'd, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 
Lor.  'T  is  now  but  four  o'clock  :  we  have 
two  hours 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up 

this,  it  shall  seem  to  signify.   [Giving  a  letter. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand  :  in  faith,  't  is  a  fair 

hand ;  1-2 

And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 


Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 
Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  1 
Laun.   Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old   master, 
the  Jew,  to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master, 
the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold   here,   take    this. — Tell   gentle 
Jessica, 
I   will   not   fail   her : — speak    it    privately ; 
go. —  [Exit  Launcelot. 

Gentlemen, 

Will  you  prepare  you  for   this  masque  to- 
night 1 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Sala/r.  Ay,  marry,  I  '11  be  gone  about  it 

straight. 
Solan.  And  so  will  I. 
Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 
Salar.   'T  is  good  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  Salarino  and  Solanio. 
Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jes- 
sica? 
Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.     She  hath 
directed. 
How   I   shall   take    her    from   her   father's 
house ;  so 

What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  f  urnish'd  with  ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  Heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. — 
Come,   go   with   me :    peruse   this,   as    thou 

goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer. 

[Exeunt.. 


Scene  V.- 


-The  Same.     Before  Shylock's 
House. 


Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thoii  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall 
be  thy  judge. 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio  : — 
What,  Jessica  !- — thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me;^what,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out. — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say  ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call'?     I  do  not  bid 
thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me, 
I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 


10 


Act  it. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  VI. 


Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  1     What  is  your  will  ?  lo 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica  : 
There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I 

go?_ 
I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me  : 
But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house. — I  am  right  loath  to  go  : 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream^  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Lamm,.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go :  my  young 
master  doth  expect  your  reproach.  20 

Shy.  So  do  I  Ms. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together  : 
— I  ■will  not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque ; 
but  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on  Black-Monday 
last,  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out 
that  year  on  Ash-Wednesday  was  four  year 
in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.    What !    are  there   masques  ? — Hear 
you  me,  Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the 

drum. 
And  the  vile  .squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then,  si 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces. 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  case- 
ments : 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah  : 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — -Mistress,  look 
out  at  window,  for  all  this  ;  n 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.        \Exit. 
Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  off- 
spring 1  ha ! 
Jes.  His  words  were  "  Farewell,  mistress ;'' 

nothing  else. 
Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge 
feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild-cat :  drones  hive  not  with 

me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  him 
To   one   that   I   would    have    him   help   to 
waste  50 

His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in  : 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do,  as  I  bid  you  ;  shut  doors  after  you  : 
Fast  bind,  fast  find  ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  \Exit. 


Jes.    Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not 
crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.     [Exit. 


Scene  VI. — The  same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salaeino,  masqued. 

.  Gra.  This  is  the  penthouse,  under  which 
Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  outdwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  O  !  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons 

fly 

To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are 

wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a 

feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  1 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again  :» 
His  tedioiis  measure  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?    All  things  that 

are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sa,ils. 
Lean,  rent,    and   beggar'd   by  the   strumpet 

wind ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Salar.  Here  conies  Lorenzo  :^-more  of  this 

hereafter.  a 

Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my 

long  abode ; 

Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait : 

When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for 

wives, 
I  '11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach  ; 
Here  dwells   my  father   Jew. — Ho  !    who's 
within  ! 

Enter  Jessica  above,  in  hoy's  clothes. 

Jes.    Who    are   you  1    Tell    me   for    more 
certainty. 
Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 
Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed. 
For   who   love  I  so  much?     And  now  who 
knows,  *>• 

But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 
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Act  II. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  VII. 


Lor.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness 

that  thou  art. 
Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket :  it  is  worth  the 
pains. 
I  am  glad 't  is  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange  ; 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For    if    they   could,    Cupid    himself    would 

blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch- 
bearer,  ■fo 
Jes.    What !   must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my 
shames  ? 
"They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too 

light. 
Why,  't  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love. 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

^ven  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once  ; 

Eor  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway, 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 
Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  my- 
self 
"With    some   more  ducatS,   and  be  with  yo\i 
straight.  \Exit  from  above. 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no 
Jew.  51 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true, 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,   wise,    fair,    and 

true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  boul. 

Enter  Jessica. 

What,    art    thou    come  1 — On,    gentlemen ; 

away! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 
[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there?  m 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio  1 
Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano  !  where  are  all  the 
rest? 
'T  is  nine  o'clock  ;     our  friends,  all  stay  for 

you. 
2fo  masque  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
JBassanio  presently  will  go  aboard  : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.    I  am  glad  on 't :     I  desire  no  more 
delight. 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night. 

[Exeimt. 


Scene  VII. — Belmont.     An  Apartment  in 

Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  with  the  Prince  of  Morocco, 

and  both  tlieir  Trains. 

For.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  dis- 
cover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. — 

Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription 
bears : 

"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men 
desire." 

The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries  : 

"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he 
deserves." 

This  third,  dull  lead,    with   warniing   all   as 
blunt : 

"  Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all 
he  hath." 

How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right?  lo 
Pot.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture, 

prince  : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment  ?      Let 

me  see. 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again  : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath." 
Must  give — for  what  ?   for  lead  ?  hazard  for 

lead? 
This  casket  threatens.     Men  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages  :  is 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  di-oss ; 
I'll  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
As    much    as    he    deserves? — Pause    there, 

Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand. 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough  ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving, 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself.  so 

As  much  as  I  deserve ! — Why,  that's  the  lady : 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  bi-eeding  ; 
But  more  than  these  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What   if   I  stray'd    no  further,  but  choose 

here  ? — 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 
"Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many 

men  desire." 
Why,  that 's  the  lady  :  all  the  world  desires 

her; 
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Act  II. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  VIII. 


From  the  four  corners  of  tlie  earth  they  come, 
To   kiss   this   shrine,  this   mortal -breathing 
saint.  40 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wild  Arabia,  are  as  throughfares  now, 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia  : 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One   of   these   three   contains  her  heavenly 

picture. 
Is 't  like,  that  lead  contains  her?     'Twere 

damnation. 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave,     si 
Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immur'd. 
Being  ten  times  imdervalued  to  tried  gold  1 
O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold;     They  have  in 

England 
A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold,  but  that 's  insculp'd  upon ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key  : 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thi'ive  I  as  I  may  !     eo 
I'or.  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and   if  my 
form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [He  unlocks  the  golden 

casket. 
I  for.  O  hell!  what  have  we  here? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.  I  '11  read  the  writing. 
[Eeads.'\  "All  that  glisters  is  not  gold ; 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told  : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
But  my  outside  to  behold  : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold,      ro 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 
Cold,  indeed,  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat;  arid,  welcome, 
frost.  — 
Portia,  adieu.     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart. 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  \JExit. 
Par.  A  gentle  riddance. — Draw  the  cur- 
tains :  go. 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VIII. — Venice.     A  Street, 

Enter  Salarixo  and  Solanio. 

Solar.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  imder 
sail : 


With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 
Solan.  The  villaiia  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd 

the  duke. 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassaiiio's  ship. 
Solar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under 

sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke,  m 

They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets  : 
"  My  daughter  !  —  O   my   ducats  !  —  O   my 

daughter ! 
Fled   with   a   Christian! — O   my   Christian 

ducats ! 
Justice!  the  law!  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,   stol'n  from  me   by  my 

daughter ! 
And  jewels  !  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious 

stones,  20 

Stol'n  by  my  daughter ! — Justice  !    find  the 

girl! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats ! " 
Solar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow 

him. 
Crying,   his   stones,   his   daughter,   and   his 

ducats. 
Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his- 

day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Solar.  Marry,  well  remember'd, 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught.         sy 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me. 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 
Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what 

you  hear; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 
Solar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the 

earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answer'd — "  Do  not  so ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ;  lo 

And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 
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Act  II. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  IX. 


Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He   wrung   Bassanio's  hand ;    and   so   they 
parted. 

Solan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for 
him.  50 

I  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviaess 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Solar.  Do  we  so.   [Exeunt. 


Scene  IX.- 


-Belmont.     An  Apartment  in 
Portia's  House. 


Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servitor. 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the 
curtain  straight. 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Enter  the  Prince  o/"  Arragon,  Portia,  and 
their  Trains.     Flourish  cornets. 

For.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble 

prince. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 
Ar.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three 

things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  anyone  lo 

Which  casket 't  was  I  chose  :  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage  : 
Lastly, 

If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 
For.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth 

swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 
Ar.  And  so  have  I  address'd  me.     Fortune 

now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — ^Gold,  silver,,  and  base 

lead. 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath  : " 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard.  20 
What   says   the  golden  chest  ?    ha !    let   me 

see  : — 
"  Wlio  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many 

men  desire." 
What  many  men  desire  : — that  many  may  be 

meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth 

teach, 


Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the 

martlet. 
Builds  ia  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because   I    will    not    jiimp    with    common 
spirits,  30 

And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,   then,    to   thee,  thou   silver   treasure- 
house  ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear  : 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable. 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  pre- 
sume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

0  !  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 

Were  not  derived  corruptly  !  and  that  clear 

honour.  jo 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 
How  many   then   should   cover,  that  stand 

bare ; 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ; 
How  much   low   peasantry   would   then  be 

giean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much 

honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new-vamish'd  !    Well,  but  to  my  choice  : 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 

1  will  assume  desert. — Give  me  a  key  for 

this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here.        50 
[He  opeiis  the  silver  casket. 
For.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you 

find  there. 
Ar.  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking 
idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  !     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deserv- 

ings ! 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  have  as  much  as 

he  desei-ves." 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ]  are  my  deserts  no  better  ] 
For.  To   offend,   and  judge,    are   distinct 
offices. 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here  'i  eo 

[Reads.]  "The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  : 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 


Act  III. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  I. 


There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head ; 
So  be  gone :  you  are  sped."  70 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here  : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu.     I  '11  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Eoaeunt  Arragon  and  Train. 

For.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 

•O,   these    deliberate    fools !    when   they   do 

choose, 
'They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy  : —  so 
JIanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
Por.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 


Por.  Here  ;  what  would  my  lord  1 

Mess.  Madam,  there  is   alighted  at  your 
gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord. 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regrets  ; 
To  wit,   (besides  commends,   and   courteous 

breath) 
Gifts  of  rich  value  ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love.  00 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 
Por.  No  more,  I  pray  thee :    I  am   half 
afeard 
Thou  wUt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising 

him.^ 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 
Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter   Solanio   and  Salarino. 

Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  E-ialto  1 

Salar.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  uncheck'd, 
"that  Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading 
wrack'd  on  the  narrow  seas ;  the  Goodwins, 
I  think  they  call  the  place  :  a  very  dangerous 
flat,  and  fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a 
tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip 
Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word.       9 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip 
in  that,  as  ever  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her 
neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of 
a  third  husband.  But  it  is  true,  without  any 
slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway 
■of  talk,  that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest 
Antonio, — O,  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough 
■■to  keep  his  name  company  ! — 

Salar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solcvn.  Ha  ! — what  say'st  thou  ? — Why,  the 
end  is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship.  19 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of 
his  losses. 

Solan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lesb  the 
devil  cross  my  prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in 
the  likeness  of  a  Jew. 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the 
merchants  ? 


Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well 
as  you,  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  Thait  's  certain :  I,  for  nay  part, 
knew  the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew 
withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part, 
knew  the  bird  was  fledg'd ;  and  then  it  is  the 
complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam.      31 

Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it. 

Salar.  That 's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be 
her  jiidge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 
-  Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it 
at  these  yeai's  ? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and 
blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difierence  between 
thy  flesh  and  hers,  than  between  jet  and 
ivory  ;  more  between  your  bloods,  than  there 
is  between  red  wine  and  rhenish.  But  tell 
us,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had 
any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ?  ^^ 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match  :  a 
bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show 
his  head  on  the  Rialto  ; — a  beggar,  that  used 
to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart. — Let  him  ^ 
look  to  his  bond  :  he  was  wont  to  call  me 
usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond  :  he  was 
wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy; 
— let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou 
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wilt  not  take  his  flesh :    what 's  that  good 
for  'i  51 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed 
nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He 
hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a 
million,  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my 
gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bar- 
gains, cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies  ; 
and  what 's  his  reason  1  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath 
not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  pas- 
sions? fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with 
the  same  weajions,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian 
is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  1  i£  you  poison  us, 
do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  yon  wrong  us,  shall 
we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility? 
revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what 
should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ? 
why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I 
will  execute  ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
better  the  instruction.  n 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at 
his  house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek 
him. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  :  a 
third  cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil 
himself  turn  Jew. 

[Exeunt  Solanio,  Salarino,  and  Servant. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal?  what  news  from 
Genoa  ?  hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

Tu.b.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her, 
but  camiot  find  her.  so 

Shy.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  there !  a 
diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats 
in  Frankfort.  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our 
nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now  : — 
two  thousand  ducats  in  that,  and  other 
precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would,  my 
daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the 
jewels  in  her  ear  !  'would  she  were  hearsed 
at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin  !  No 
news  of  them  ? — Why,  so ; — and  I  know  not 
what 's  spent  in  the  search  :  why,  thou — ^loss 
upon  loss  !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and 
so  much  to  find  the  thief,  and  no  satisfaction, 
no  revenge ;  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but  what 
lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my 
breathing ;  no  teai-s^  but  o'  my  shedding.      os 


Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too. 
Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.   What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

l\ib.  — ^hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming 
from  Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God  !  I  thank  God  !  Is  it 
true  ?  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  sjioke  with  some  of  the  sailoi-s  that 
escaped  the  wrack.  im 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal. — Good 
news,  good  news  !  ha  !  ha  ! — Where  ?  in 
Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  sjjcnt  in  Genoa,  as  I 
heard,  one  night,  fourscoi'e  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me.  I  shall 
never  see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at 
a  sitting  !  fourscore  ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  credi- 
tors in  my  comfjany  to  Venice,  that  swear,  he 
cannot  choose  but  break.  112 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I  '11  jilague  him  ; 
I  '11  torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that 
he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me, 
Tubal :  it  was  my  turquoise ;  I  Ijad  it  of 
Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not 
have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.   i3> 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  \mdone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that 's  true,  that 's  very  true. 
Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a 
fortnight  before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of 
him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice, 
T  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go, 
Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue :  go, 
good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue.  Tubal. 

\_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Belmont.     An  Apartment  in 
Portia's  House. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa, 
and  Attendants. 

For.  I  pray  you,  tarry  :    pause  a  day  or 

two. 
Before  you  liazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I    lose    your    company :     therefore,    forbear 

awhile. 
There 's  something  tells   me  (but  it  is  not 

love), 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself. 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet   a   maiden  hath    no    tongue    but 

thought) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two^ 
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Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach 

you  10 

How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn; 
So  will  I  never  be  :  so  may  yon  miss  me ; 
Btit  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your 

eyes. 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,  and  divided  me  : 
One   half  of  me   is    yours,   the   other  half 

yoiirs, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say;  but  if  mine,  then 

yours. 
And  so  all  yours  !     O  !  these  naiighty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it 

so,  20 

Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — not  I. — 
I  speak  too  long ;  but 't  is  to  peise  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  ujjon  the  rack. 

For.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassaniol  then  con- 
fess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 
Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mis- 
trust. 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my 

love. 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life  so 

'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 
For.  Aj,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the 
rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 
Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I  'll  confess  the 

truth. 
For.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 
Ba^s.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance  ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

l0^lrtain  drawn  from  before  the  cashets. 

For.  Away  then.     I  am  lock'd  in  one  of 

them :  lo 

If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 

Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof — 

Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his 

choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the 

stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.      He  may 

win ; 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is,         fio 


As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's 

ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more 

love 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  joaid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  feea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exjiloit.     Go,  Hercules  !      eo 
Live  thou,  I  live : — with  much,  much  more 

dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the 

fray. 

A  Song,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the 
cashets  to  himself. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  hred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  hnell:      la 
I  'll  begin  it, — Ding,  dong,  bell. 

All.  Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least 

themselves : 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ?     so 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assiimes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as 

false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  iipon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as 

milk  ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And   you   shall   see   'tis   purchased   by  the 

weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature,     so 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the 

wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
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The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Yelling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word, 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put 

on  100 

To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy 

gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  ; 
Nor  none  of  thee,   thou  pale  and    common 

drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man  ;  but  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead. 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise 

aught. 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
For.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to 

air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  de- 
spair. 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy  ! 

0  love  !  be  moderate  ;  allay  thy  ecstacy ;     in 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess  : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less, 
Eor  fear  I  surfeit  ! 

Bass.  What  find  I  here  ? 

[OpeniTig  the  leaden  caslcet. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?     Move  these 

eyes  1 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  1     Here  are  sever'd  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here,  in 
her  hairs,  120 

The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Easter   than    gnats    in   cobwebs ;    but    her 

eyes  ! — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  1  having  made 

one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both 

his. 
And  leave  itself  unfumish'd  :  yet  look,  how 

far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this 

shadow 
In  under'prizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here  's  the 

scroll. 
The  continent  and  smiimary  of  my  fortune.  130 
\BeadsJ\  "You  that  choose  not  by  the  view. 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true  ! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you. 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this. 
And  hold  yourfortune  for  your  bliss. 


Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss." 
A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave  ; 

[Kissing  her. 
I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive.         j4o 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  peojile's 

eyes. 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  coufirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 
For.  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I 

stand, 
Such  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself  alone        150 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,   ten  thousand 

times  more  rich  ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing  ;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  tmlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd  : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  leo 

But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  yours, 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This   house,    these   servants,  and  this  same 

myself,  170 

Are  yours,  my  lord.     I  give  them  with  this 

ring. 
Which  when  you  part  from,    lose,   or    give 

away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 
Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all 

words  : 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers 
As  after  some  oration,  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  jDleased  multitude ;         iso 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd,  and  not  express'd.     But  when  this 

ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from 

hence : 
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0  !  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead. 
Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 

That  have   stood   by   and   seen  our   wishes 

prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord  and 

lady! 
Gra.  My  lord   Bassanio,    and   my  gentle 

lady, 

1  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ;    iso 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get 

a  wife. 
Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got 
me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours, — 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ; .  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you.  200 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For  wooing  here,  untU  I  sweat  again, 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

Por.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd 

withal. 
Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good 
faith  ?  210 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 
Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour'd  in 

your  marriage. 
Gra.  We  '11  play  with  them  the  first  boy 
for  a  thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What !  and  stake  down  % 
Gra.  No ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport, 
and  stake  down. — 
But   who    comes    here  ?     Lorenzo,    and   his 

infideH 
What !  and  my  old  Yenetian  friend  Solanio  1 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither. 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here  220 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — By  your 

leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Por.  So  do  I,  my  lord  : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part, 
my  lord. 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 


But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Solan.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it. — Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you. 

[Gives  Bassanio  a  letter. 
Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter,      231 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 
Solan.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in 
mind; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

[Bassanio  reads  the  letter. 
Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her 
welcome. 
Your  hand,  Solanio.     What 's  the  news  from 

Venice  1 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 
Solan.  I  would  you   had  won   the  fleece 
that  he  hath  lost !  241 

Por.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon 
same  paper. 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  dead,  else  nothing  in  the 

world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant   man.      What,  worse   and 

worse  ? — 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia  ! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words '  250 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman  : 
And  then  I  told  you  true,  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told 

you. 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have 

told  you. 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend,        261 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady  3 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  faU'd  ?     What,  not  one 

hit? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  1 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
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Of  mercnant-marring  rocks? 

Solan.  Not  one,  my  lord.      270 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  deny  him  justice  :  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond.  282 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard 
him  swear 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh. 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  jioor  Antonio. 

For.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in 
trouble  ?  290 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest 
man. 
The  best-condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.  What  sum  ov,res  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

For.  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond  : 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description  soo 

Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend  ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over  : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  meantime, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away ! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your   friends   welcome,   show   a  merry 
cheer ,  311 

Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you 

dear. — 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  \_Reads.'\  "  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships 
have  all  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel, 
my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is 
forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible 
I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between 
you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my 
death.     Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure  : 


if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let 

not  my  letter."  321 

Por.  0  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be 

gone. 
Ba^s.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go 
away, 
I  will  make  haste ;  but  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain. 

\_Exeunt. 


20 


Scene  III. — Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Shylock,  Salarino,  Antonio,  and 
Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him  :  tell  not  me  of 
mercy. — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis. — 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against 
my  bond. 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my 

bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before   thou  hadst   a 

cause. 
But,  since  1  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  are  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request.       10 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;    I  will  not  hear 
thee  speak  : 
I'U  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no 

more. 
I  '11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
I  '11  have  no  speaking  :  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Exit. 

Salar.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur. 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone  : 

I  '11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know.    21 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salar.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  camiot  deny  the  course  of 
law; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied. 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city     so 


Act  III. 


THE  MEECHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  IV. 


Consistetk  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go  : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  gaoler,  on.^Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

[Soaeunt. 


Scene  IV.- 


-Belmont.     A  Eoom  in  Poetia's 
House. 


Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica, 
and  Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your 
presence. 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of    god-like    amity ;    -which    appears    most 

strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this 

honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

For.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good,    lo 
Nor  shall  not  now  :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul        20 
Erom  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  here  other  things. — 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 
Until  m}'  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return.'     so 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition, 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart : 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

For.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  Lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again,     to 


Lor.  Fair    thoughts,    and    happy    hours, 

attend  on  you ! 
Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  con- 
tent. 
For.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am 

well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it   back   on  you  :    fare  you  well, 

Jessica. — 

[LJoceunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest-true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.      Take  this  same 

letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua  :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario;        50 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth 

give  thee. 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Unto  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferry 
Wliich  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in 

words. 
But  get  thee  gone  :   I  shall  be  there  before 

thee. 
,    £al.  Madam,    I   go   with  all    convenient 

speed.  [Hxit. 

For.  Come  on,  Nerissa  :   I  have  work  in 

hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.     We  '11  see  our 

husbands. 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

^er.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

For.  They  shall,  Nerissa;   but  in  such  a 

habit,  60 

That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I  '11  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two  ; 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride  ;  and  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint 

lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love,        ro 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal ; — then  I  '11  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kUl'd 

them. 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell. 
That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued 

school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.     I  have  within  my 

mind 
A   thousand   raw  tricks   of  tliese   bragging 

Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

JS^er.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 
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For.   Fie,  what  a  question 's  that, 
If  tliou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter  !  so 

But  come  :  I  '11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate  ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

\_Exeunt. 

ScEJfE  V. — The  Same.     A  Garden. 
Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins 
of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ; 
therefore,  I  promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was 
always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak 
my  agitation  of  the  matter :  therefore,  be  of 
good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think,  you  are 
damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that 
can  do  you  any  good,  and  that  is  but  a  kind 
of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jea.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that 
your  father  got  you  not,  that  you  are  not  the 
Jew's  daughter.  u 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  in- 
deed :  so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be 
visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly  then  I  fear  you  are  damned 
both  by  father  and  mother  :  thus  when  I  shun 
Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your 
mother.     Well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he 
hath  made  me  a  Christian.  19 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he  :  vre 
were  Christians  enow  before ;  e'en  as  many  as 
could  well  live  one  by  another.  This  making 
of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs  :  if 
we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Jes.  I  '11  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what 
you  say  :  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly, 
Launcelot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into 
corners.  29 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo  : 
Launcelot  and  I  are  out.  He  tells  me  flatly, 
there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I 
am  a  Jew's  daughter  :  and  he  says,  you  are  no 
good  member  of  the  commonwealth,  for,  in 
converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  com- 
monwealth, than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the 
negro's  belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you, 
Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should 


be  more  than  reason ;  but  if  she  be  less  than 
an  honest  woman,  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I 
took  her  for.  41 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the 
word !  I  think,  the  best  grace  of  wit  will 
shortly  turn  into  silence,  and  discourse  grow 
commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots. — Go 
in,  sirrah  :  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all 
stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  Lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are 
you  !  then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir  ;  only,  cover  is 
the  word.  so 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  % 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  % 
Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit 
in  an  instant  %  I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain 
man  in  his  plain  meaning  :  go  to  thy  fellows, 
bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat, 
and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served 
in ;  for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered  ;  for 
your  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as 
humours  and  conceits  shall  govern.  \_Exit. 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are 
suited !  62 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion  : 
How  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bassanio's  wife? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing.  It  is  very  meet. 
The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life,  71 

For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly 

match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband        so 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  bait  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon  ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  j)raise  you,  while  I  have 
a  stomach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then  howsoe'er   thou  speak'st,  'mong  other 

things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.         Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth.  \Exeunt, 
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ACT    IV. 


Scene  I. — Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke  ;  tlie  Magnificoes  ;  Antonio, 
Bassanio,  Gratiano,  Salaeino,  Solanio, 
uTid  others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  1 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee  :  thou  art  come 
to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

A'rA.  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  ob- 
durate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose  lo 

My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer  with  a  qtiietness  of  spirit. 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the 
court. 

Solar.  He  's  ready  at  the  door.    He  comes, 
my  lord. 

Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  be- 
fore our  face. — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To   the   last   hour  of    act ;     and  then,  't  is 

thought. 
Thou  'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more 
strange,  20 

Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeitui-e. 
But  touch'd  with  hiiman  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state  so 

From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From   stubborn   Turks   and    Tartars,   never 

train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I 
purpose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 


Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom, 
You  '11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have  40 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  1    I  '11  not  answer  that : 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour  :  is  it  answer'd  1 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  1     What,  are  you  answer'd 

yet? 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  there  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  :  for  affection, 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood        so 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.     Now,  for  your 

answer. 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  woollen  bagpipe  ;  but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame, 
As  to  offend  himself,  being  offended ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loath- 
ing,     _  60 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.      Are   you   an- 
swer'd ? 
Bass.  This  is  no   answer,   thou    unfeeling 

man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with 

my  answer. 
Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do 

not  love  ? 
Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would 

not  kill  1. 
Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  fii'st. 
Shy.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent 

sting  thee  twice  ? 
Ant.   I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with 

the  Jew.  TO 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  ixpon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 
When   they   are  fretted   with  the  gusts    of 

heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what  's 

harder  1) 
His  Jewish  heart. — Therefore,  I  do  beseech 

you,  ** 
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Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means ; 
But  ■with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 
Bass.  Eor  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here 

is  six. 
Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my 

bond. 
Dicke.  How  shalt   thou   hope   for  mercy, 

rendering  none  1 
Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing 

no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and 

mules,  01 

You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free  ;  marry  them  to  your  heirs  1 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be   season'd  with   such  viands?     You  will 

answer : 
The  slaves  are  ours. — So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  't  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  !  loi 

There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  j  udgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 
Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this 

court. 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Buke.  Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  mes- 
senger. 110 
Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio !    What,  man, 

courage  yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones, 

and  all, 
Ere   thou   shalt    lose    for  me   one    drop   of 

blood. 
Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bel- 
lario ?  119 

J^er.  Erom  both,  my  lord.  Bellario  greets 
your  grace.  \_Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so 
earnestly  ? 


Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bank- 
rupt there. 
Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on   thy  soul, 
harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen  ;  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not   the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the 

keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce 
thee? 
Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough 

to  make. 
Gra.  0,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog. 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd  ! 
Thou  almost  mak'st  nie  waver  in  my  faith,  iso 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  ciirrish  spirit 
Govern'd   a   wolf,    who,    hang'd   for   human 

slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 
Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off 
my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall    in 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 
Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  com- 
mend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court.  — 
where  is  he? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit 
him. 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart ; — some  three  or 
four  of  you. 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Meantime,    the   court   shall    hear   Bellario's 
letter.  149 

Clerk.  [Reads.]  "Your  grace  shall  imder- 
stand,  that,  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  am 
very  sick  :  but  in  the  instant  that  your  mes- 
senger came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me 
a  young  doctor  of  Rome  ;  his  name  is  Bal- 
thazar. I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in 
controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio, 
the  merchant  :  we  turned  o'er  many  books 
together  :  he  is  f  urnish'd  with  my  opinion  ; 
which,  better'd  with  his  own  learning,  the 
greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend, 
comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up 
your  grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech 
you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to 
let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation,  for  I  never 
knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I 
leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose 
trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation." 


24. 
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Duke.  You  hear  the  learn'd  Bellario,  what 
he  writes  : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you   from   old 
Bellario  ? 
Par.  I  did,  my  lord, 

Duke.  You  are  welcome  :  take  your 

place. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference        iro 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 
Par.  I  am  informed    thoroughly    of    the 
cause. — 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the 
Jew? 
Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand 

forth. 
For.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 
Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Pm:  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you, 
follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. — 
[To  Antonio.]  You  stand  within  his  danger, 
do  you  not  ? 
Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Par.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ?  iso 

Ard.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me 

that. 
Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest,  it  becomes 
The  tiironed  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty,  190 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 
And   earthly  power  doth  then   show  likest 

God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 
render  200 

The  deeds  of  mercy,   I  have  spoken  thus  much, 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this   strict  court  of 

Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant 
there. 

39  ' 


Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head  !     I  crave 
the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 
Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the 
court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er,       210 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  sulfice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  be- 
seech you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  wUl. 

Por.  It  must  not  be.     There  is  no  power  in 
Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent. 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example,  220 
Will  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 
Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a 
Daniel ! — 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  ! 
Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 
Shy.  Here 't  is,  most  reverend  doctor ;  here 

it  is. 
Por.  Shylock,   there's  thrice   thy   money 

offer'd  thee. 
Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in 
heaven. 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  1 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit, 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim     230 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money  :    bid  me  tear  the 
bond. 
Shy.  When  it  is  paid   according  to   the 
tenour.  — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound  :  I  charge  you  by  the 

law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man      240 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Arit.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is  : — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
Shy.  O  noble  judge  !     O  excellent  young 

man  ! 
Por.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 
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Shy.  'T  is  very  true.     O  wise  and  upright 
judge ! 
How  mucli   more   elder  art  ttou  than  thy 
looks !  250 

For.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Aj,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond  : — doth  it  not,  noble  judge? — 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to 
weigh 
The  flesh  1 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

For.  Have  by  sOme  surgeon,  Shy  lock,  on 
your  charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

For.  It  is  not  so  express'd  ;  but  what  of 
that  1  260 

'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it  :  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

For.  You,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to 
say? 

Ant.  But  little  :  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  pre- 
par'd.- — • 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  :  fare  you  well. 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use, 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty;    from  wliich   lingering 
penance  271 

Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Eepent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough,       280 
I  '11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself ; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life  : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all, 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

For.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks 
for  that. 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  ofier. 

Gra.    I  have  a  wife,  whom,   I  protest,   I 
love :  290 

I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish 
Jew. 

JVer.   'T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 


Shy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  !     I 
have  a  daughter ; 
'Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had    been    her    husband,    rather    than    a 

Christian ! 
We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 
Por.  A  pound   of  that   same  merchant's 
flesh  is  thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  !  301 

For.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off 
his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
Shy.    Most  learned  judge  ! — -A  sentence  ! 

Come,  prepare ! 
Por.  Tarry  a  little :    there   is   something 
else. — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of 

flesh; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and 
goods  310 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge  ! — Mark,  Jew  : — O 

learned  judge ! 
Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 
Por.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act ; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd. 
Thou   shalt  have    justice,   more   than  thou 
desirest. 
Gra.   O  learned  judge  ! — ^Mark,  Jew  : — a 

learned  judge  ! 
Shy.  I  take  this  offer  then  :  pay  the  bond 
thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft!  S20 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft ! — no 

haste  : — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned 

judge ! 
Por.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the 
flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor 

more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  ssi 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 
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Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ]  take  thy 
forfeiture.  ' 

£^^  ^'I®  ''"'.'^y  principal,  and  let  me  go. 
IW    H.  rf/  ""^^^y  for  thee  :  here  it  fs. 
He  shall  hav.      ""  '^"'^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  open  court  : 
Shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

I   thank   thpp    t„       r  ^" 

word  '   ^°'"   teaching   me   that 

To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

/!)%.   Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of 
it  ! 
I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 

^or.  Tany,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien, 
That,  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts,  350 

He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall   seize   one  half  his  goods  :   the   other 
half 


Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
Tliat,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life      sm 
Of  the  defendant,  and  thou  hast  incui;r'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 
Gra.  Beg,  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to 

hang  thyself; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's 

charge. 
Duhe.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of 

our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  :       "     370 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  imto  a  fine. 
Por.  Ay,  for  the  state  ;  not  for  Antonio. 
Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;   pardon 

not  that: 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the 

prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  hovise ;  you  take  my 

life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 
Por.  What   mercy    can   you   render   him, 

Antonio  1 


Gra.    A  halter  gratis;   nothing  else,  for 

God's  sake  ! 
Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all 
the  court,  sso 

To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods  ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter  : 
Two   things   provided   more, — that,  for  this 

favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possesa'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter,      sso 
Duhe.  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 
Por.  Art  thou  .contented,  Jew  1  what  dost 

thou  say? 
Shy.  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from 
hence. 
I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two 
godfathers ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten 

more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font,  loo 

[Exit  Shylock. 
Duhe.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to 

dinner. 
Por.  I  humbly  do  desire   your  grace   of 
pardon  : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry,  that  your  leisui-e  serves 
you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
For,  in  my  mind,   you  are  much  bound  to 
him. 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  Train. 
Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my 
friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties  ;  in  lieu  whereof,        «« 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.' 
Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Pm:  He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave.      120 
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Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you 
further  : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee.     Grant  me  two  tMngs,  I  pray 

you; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

For.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will 
yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I  '11  wear  them  for  your 

sake; 
And,  for  your  love,  I  'II  take  this  ring  from 

you.— 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I  '11  take  no 

more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 
Bass.  This  ring,   good  sir? — alas,   it  is    a 
trifle ;  430 

I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 
F07:  I  will   have  nothing  else  but    only 
this; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 
Bass.  There  's  more  depends  on  this  than 
on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  giye  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation  : 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

For.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  ofiers. 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now,  me- 
thinks. 
You  teach   me    how    a    beggar    should    be 
answer'd.  «o 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by 
my  wife ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow. 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose 
it. 
For.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save 
their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad-woman,  ' 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this 

ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.    "Well,  peace  be  with  you. 
[Uxeunt  PoETiA  and  Nerissa. 
Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the 
ring  : 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal,       iso 


Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 
Bcoss.   Go,    Gratiano;    run    and    overtake 
him; 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou 

canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house. — Away  !  make  haste. 

[Uxit  GHATIASO. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently. 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont.     Come,  Antonio. 

[Sxeuni. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     A  Street 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

For.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him 
this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it.     We  '11  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gkatiano. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en. 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  en- 
treat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

For.  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  furthermore,  lo 
I  pray  you,   show  my  youth  old  Shylock's 
house. 
Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

iVen  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

[To  Portia.]  I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  my  hus- 
band's ring. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 
For.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall 
have  old  swearing. 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we  '11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them 

too. 
Away !  make  haste  :  thou  know'st  where  I 
will  tarry. 
JHer.  Come,  good  sir  ;  will  you  show  me  to 
this  house  1  [Exeunt. 


Scene  L  — Belmont.    The  Avenue  to  Portia's 
House. 


Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright. — In  such  a 
night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 


ACT   V. 

And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew  ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
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Act  V. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  I. 


Aiid  ran  dismay'd  away. 

J^or.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  lo 

Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

J^s.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^son. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an   unthrift  love   did   run  from 

Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont.  » 

Jes.  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well. 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night  20 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body 
come ; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the 

night  ? 
Ste27h.  A  friend. 
Lor.  A  friend  1  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I 

pray  you,  friend  ? 
Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring 
word, 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about  so 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  1 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  return'd  ? 
Lior.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heai'd  from 
him. — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola  !  wo  ha,  ho  !  sola,  sola  ! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ?  40 

Lavn.  Sola  I  did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo, 
and  Mistress  Lorenzo  ?  sola,  sola  ! 

Lov.  Leave  halloing,  man ;  here. 

Lwum,.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Lavm.  Tell  him,  there 's  a  post  come  from 
my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news  : 
my  master  will  be  here  ere  morning.      \_Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let 's  in,  and  there  expect 
their  coming. 


And  yet  no  matter ; — why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,- 1  pray  you,      fii 
Within  the  house,  yoiu-  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

\Ex,it  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bank ! 
Here  we  wUl  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
1  s  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There  's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  be- 

hold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho  !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress' 

ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  \Music. 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

music. 
Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  atten- 
tive :  ro 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You   shall   perceive  them   make    a   mutual 

stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music  :  therefore,  the 

poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones, 

and  floods ;  so 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of 

rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd   with   concord    of   sweet 

sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoUs  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let   no   such   man   be   trusted. — Mark    the 

music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Neeissa,  ai  a  distance. 
For.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my 
hall. 


Act  V. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  YENICE. 


Scene  1. 


How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams !  so 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we'didnotsee 

the  candle. 
For.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less  : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
JJntil  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music  !  hark  ! 
Ner.    It   is   your   music,    madam,    of  the 

house. 
I'or.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  re- 
spect. 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by 
day.  100 

Ner.    Silence  bestows    that   virtue  on  it, 

madam. 
Pot.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
lark, 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think, 
Tlie  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When   every   goose    is   cackling,   wovild  be 

thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  ! — 
Peace,  ho  !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'cl ! 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice,   no 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

For.  He   knows   me,    as    the   blind   man 
knows  the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Par.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  hus- 
bands' welfare. 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retum'd  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  ai-e  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

For.  Go  in,  Nerissa  : 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; —  120 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket  sounded. 
Lor.   Your  husband  is  at  hand  :  I  hear  his 
trumpet. 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 
Par.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day- 
light sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler  :  't  is  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Eoiter  Bassaxio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and 
their  Followers. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Anti- 
podes, 


If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 
For.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be 
light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me :  isi 

But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home, 
my  lord. 
Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam.    Give  welcome 
to  my  friend  : 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

For.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound 
to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 
Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 
For.  Sir,  you  are   very  welcome   to   our 
house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,   ko 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 
Gra.  [To  Nerissa.]    By  yonder  moon,  I 
swear,  you  do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk  : 
'Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 
For.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already !   what 's  the 

matter  ? 
Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  "Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 
Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the 
value  1  151 

You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  yonr  hour  of 

death, 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave  : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement 

oaths. 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have 

kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  jixdge's  clerk  !  no,  God  's  my  judge. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  his  face, 
that  had  it. 
Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 
Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man.    iso 
Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a 
youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee  : 
I  could  not  for  toy  heart  deny  it  him. 

Fm:  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain 
with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear  no 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands  : 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Scene  I. 


I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  woiild  not  leave  it, 
Nor  phick  it  from  his  finger  for  the  -wealth 
That  the  world  masters.    Now,  ia  faith,  Gra- 

tiano. 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of 

grief : 
An  't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 
Bass.  [Aside.]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my 

left  hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed,  iso 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd 

mine ; 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take 

aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

For.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  1 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  iipon  it :  it  is  gone. 

For.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of 

truth. 
By  heaven,  1  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed    iso 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ifer.  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  dis- 
pleasure. 
For.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the 

ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring,    200 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  1 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe  : 
I  '11  die  for 't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 
Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my 

soul. 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  civil  doctor,  210 

Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away. 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  I  say,  sweet 

lady? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him ; 


I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy  ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.     Pardon  me,  good  lady, 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night,    2211 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have 

begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 
For.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you  : 
I  '11  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have ; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me  like 
Argus ;  230 

If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ifer.  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore,  be  well 
advis'd, 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 
Gra.  Well,  do  you  so  :  let  not  me  take  him 
then; 
For,  if  I  do,  I  '11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 
Ant.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these 

quarrels. 
For.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome 

notwithstanding. 
Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends    241 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes. 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

For.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself ; 
In  each  eye,  one  : — swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Pardon  this  faidt,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 
Ant.    I   once   did   lend   my  body  for  his 
wealth. 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's 
ring,  250 

Had  quite  miscarried  :  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

For.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.     Give 
him  this. 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 
Ant.  Here,  Lord  Bassanio ;  swear  to  keep 

this  ring. 
Bass.  By  heaven  !  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the 

doctor. 
For.  I  had  it  of  him  :  pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For,  by  this  ring,  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 
^er.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano, 
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For  that  same    scrubb'd  boy,   the  doctor's 
clerk,  261 

In  lien  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 
Gra.  Why,  this   is   like  the   mending  of 
high  ways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
What !   are   we   cuckolds,  ere  we  have  de- 
serv'dit? 
For.   Speak  not  so  grossly. — You  are  all 
amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was   the 

doctor ; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk.     Lorenzo  here       270 
Shall  witness,  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  even  but  now  return'd  ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  ypu  are  wel- 
come; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you. 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew 
you  not?  •  280 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make 

me  cuckold  1 
Ner.  A.J ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means 
to  do  it, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 


Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bed- 
fellow : 
When  1  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 
Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life 
and  living. 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

For.  ^  How  now,  Lorenzo  ? 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for 
you. 
Ner.  A.J,  and  I  '11  give  them  him  without 
a  fee. —  -w 

There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 
Lor.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the 
way 
Of  starved  jDeople. 

For.  It  is  almost  morning. 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so  :  the  first  inter'gatory,    aoo 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather 

stay. 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day  : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I  '11  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring. 

\^Exeunt. 


A  MIDSUMMER-OTGHT'S  DREAM. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens. 
Egeus,  Father  to  Hermia. 

LysANDER,       It-,  ■  t    tt 

Demetrius,    ]  ^''  '"''"  ™**^*  Hermm. 
Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Thesem. 
Quince,  a  Carjoenter. 
Snug,  a  Joiner. 
Bottom,  a  Weaver. 
Flute,  a  Bellows-mender. 
Snout,  a  Tinker. 
Starveling,  a  Tailor. 

HippoLYTA,  Queen  of  tJie  Amazons. 

^C^JV2'— Athens,  and 


Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  mth  Demetrius. 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Pease-Blossom,  '^ 

Cobweb, 

Moth,' 

Mustard-Seed, 

Otiier  Fairies  attending  tlmir  King  and  Queen. 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 

a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 


■  Fairies. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I. — Athens.     A  Room  in  the  Palace 
of  Theseus. 

Enier  Theseus,   Hippolyta,   Philostrate, 
and  Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace  :  four  hapj^y  days  bring  in 
Another  moon ;  but,  O,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !  she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  them- 
selves in  nights  ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow       lo 
New-bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

TJie.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals ; 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. — 

[Exit  Philostrate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries  ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key,  19 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lysander,  and 
Demetrius. 

Ege.    Happy   be   Theseus,    our  renowned 
duke  ! 


The.    Thanks,   good    Egeus :    what 's  the 

news  with  thee? 
Ege.  Fiill  of  vexation  come  I,  with  com- 
plaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius. — My  noble  lord, 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 
Stand   forth,  Lysander ; — and,   my   gracious 

duke. 
This  man  hath  bewitch'd  the  bosom  of  my 

child  : 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her 
rhymes,  29 

And  interchang'd  love-tokens  with  my  child  : 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  con- 
ceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats   (mes- 
sengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  vuiharden'd  youth)  : 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's 

heart, 
Turn'd  her  obedience,  whiih  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn  harshness. — And,  my  gracious 

duke. 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace     40 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her; 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 
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Or  to  her  deatli,  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in.  that  case. 

The.  What  say  yoii,  Hermia'?  be  advis'd, 

fair  maid. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties;  yea,  and 

one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax,        so 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Her.  So  is  Lysander. 
Tlie.  In  himself  he  is ; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.    I  would,  my  father  look'd  but  with 

my  eyes  ! 
Tlie.    Rather   your    eyes   must   with    his 

judgment  look. 
Her.  'I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty,  ei 

In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires  ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's 

choice,  70 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun, 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless 

moon. 
Thrice    blessed   they,  that   master    so  their 

blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage : 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distUl'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering   on    the  virgin 

thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 
Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my 

lord,  80 

Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 
The.  Take  time  to  pause  :  and  by  the  next 

new  moon, 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship. 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would  ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest,  m 

For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 


Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia ; — and,  Lysan- 
der, yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 
Ege.  Scornful  Lysander  !  true,  he  hath  my 
love. 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lys.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he,  loo 
As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd 
(If  not  with  vantage),  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can 

be, 
T  am  beloved  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head, 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes. 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatiy,  no 

Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so 
much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke 

thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-afiairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come; 
And  come,  Egeus  :  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I     have    some    private    schooling    for    you 

both.— 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up       120 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta  :  what  cheer,  my  love? — 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along  : 
I  must  emjiloy  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial,  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 
Ege.  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you. 
\Exeunt  Thes.,  Hip.,  Ege.,  Dem., 
and  Train. 
Lys.  How  now,  my  love  1     Why  is  your 
cheek  so  pale? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  1  lao 
Her.  Belike,   for  want   of  rain,  which   I 
could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Lys.  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could 
read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 

Her.  O  cross  !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to 
low  ! 
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Lys.    Or   else    misgraffed,   in    respect    of 

years, — 
Her.  O  spite !   too   old  to   be  engag'd  to 

young  ! 
Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of 

friends, —  140 

Her.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's 

eyes  ! 
Lys.  Or,    if    there   were    a   sympathy  in 

choice, 
"War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream, 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.    150 
Her.  If  then  true  lovers  have  been   ever 

cross'd. 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny  : 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross. 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and 

sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 
Lys.  A  good  persuasion :    therefore,  hear 

me,  Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child  : 
From   Athens  is    her  house   remote  seven 

leagues ;  jeo 

And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee, 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  piirsue  iis.     If  thou  lov'st  me  then. 
Steal    forth    thy   father's    house    to-morrow 

night. 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town 
(Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May), 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander  ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow,    iro 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves. 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers 

loves, 
And  by  that  fire  which  burn'd  the  Carthage 

queen. 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen, 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  hath  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  : 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
Lys.  Keep  promise,  love.    Look,  here  comes 

Helena.  iso 


Enter  Helena. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena  !     Whither 

away? 
Hel.  Call   you  me   fair?    that  fair   again 
unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair :  O  happy  fair  ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's 

sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds 

appear. 
Sickness  is  catching  :  O,  were  favour  so, 
Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia  !  ere  I  go ; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your 

eye, 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 
melody.  iso 

Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O  !  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 
Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me 

still. 
Hel.  O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my 

smiles  such  skill ! 
Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 
Hel.  O,  that  my  prayers  could  such  affec- 
tion move ! 
Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows 

me. 

Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth 

me.  200 

Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty :  'would  that 

fault  were  mine  ! 
Her.  Take  comfort :  he  no  more  shall  see 
my  face ; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me  : 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  turn'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell ! 
Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  un- 
fold. 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass,  su 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal) 
'Through  Athens' gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 
Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you 
and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow  :  pray  thou  for  us. 
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And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius  ! —  222 
Keep  word,  Lysander:   -we  must  starve  our 

sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 
Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia.     S^xit  Herm.] — 

Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you  !  \Exit. 
Hel.  How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she ; 
But  what  of  that  ?    Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know ; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes,     ssi 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 

mind. 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind. 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste  : 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd.  240 

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where ; 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne. 
He  haU'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia 

felt. 
So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night. 
Pursue  her  ;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expence  :         250 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 
To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  back  again. 

[Exit. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Quince's 
House.  • 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Starveling. 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 

Bot.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's 
name,  which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens, 
to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and 
duchess  on  his  wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the 
actors,  and  so  grow  to  a  point.  10 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is — The  most  la- 
mentable comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure 


you,  and  a  meiTy. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince, 
call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll.  Masters, 
spread  yourselves. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bot- 
tom, the  weaver. 

Bot.  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for, 
and  proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for 
Pyramus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus  ?  a  lover,  or  a 
tyrant  1  20 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gal- 
lantly for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true 
performing  of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience 
look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will 
condole  in  some  measure.  To  the  rest : — yet 
my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tjrrant :  I  could  play 
Ercles  rarely,  or  a  pai-t  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to 
make  all  split. 

"The  raging  rocks, 
And  shivering  shocks,  so 

Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison  gates : 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  far. 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  Fates." 

This  was  lofty  ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the 
players. — ^This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ; 
a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender.  40 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  tliat  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman  : 
I  have  a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That 's  all  one.  You  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Thisby  too.  I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little 
voice  : — "  Tliisne,  'Ihisne," — "  Ah,  Pyramus, 
my  lover  dear !  thy  Thisby  dear,  and  lady 
dear ! "  52 

Quin.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyramus, 
and.  Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play 
Thisby's  mother. — Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince.  eo 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myself, 
Thisby's  father. — Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the 
lion's  part ; — and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written? 
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pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow 
of  study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  roaring. 

£of.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will 
roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to 
hear  me  :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the 
duke  say,  "  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar 
again."  n 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly, 
you  would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies, 
that  they  would  shriek ;  and  that  were  enough 
to  hang  us  all. 

A II.  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wit.s,  they  would 
have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us ;  but 
I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove :  I  will 
roar  you  an  't  were  any  nightingale.  ea 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus ; 
for  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper 
man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a 
most  lovely,  gentleman-like  man ;  therefore, 
you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 


Bot.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown- 
colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow.  91 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have 
no  hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare- 
faced.— But,  masters,  here  are  your  parts; 
and  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and 
desire  you,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night, 
and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mUe  with- 
out the  town,  by  moonlight :  there  will  we 
rehearse  ;  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall 
be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices 
known.  In  the  meantime  I  will  draw  a  bill 
of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants.  I 
pray  you,  fail  me  not.  101 

Bot.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  re- 
hearse more  obscenely,  and  courageously. 
Take  pains  ;  be  perfect ;  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Bot.  Enough  ;  hold,  or  cut  bowstrings. 

[Exevmt, 


ACT    XL 


Scene  I. — ^A  Wood  near  Athens. 
Enter  a  Fairy  and  Vvck  from  opposite  sides. 

Puch.  How  now,  spirit !   whither  wander 

you? 
Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 
Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  ;  10 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  bang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits  :  I  '11  be  gone  ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here 

to-night. 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his 

sight ; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath,  20 

Because  that  she  as  her  attendant  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king  : 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling ; 


And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  chUd 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all 

her  joy. 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 
But  they  do  square;  that  all  their  elves',  for 

fear,  so 

Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 
Fai.  Either  I   mistake   your    shape   and 

making  quite, 
Or   else  you  are    that   shrewd  and  knavish 

sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow.     Are  you  not  he. 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk,    and   sometimes   labour   in   the 

quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife 

chum ; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no 

barm ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their 

harm? 
Those  that   Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet 

Puck,  ■"> 

You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good 

luck. 
Are  not  you  he  ? 
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PuAik.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale.     so 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
And  "  tailor  "  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  qxiire  hold  their  hips,  and 

laugh, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and 

swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But  room,  fairy  :  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai.  Ajid  here  my  mistress. — 'Would  that 

he  were  gone ! 


Scene  II. 


Enter  OfiEROif  from  one  side,  with  his  Train, 
and  TiTANiA yrom  the  other,  with  hers. 

Ohe.  Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania. 
Tita.  What,  jealous  Oberon  !    Fairies,  skip 
hence  : 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton.     Am  not  I  thy 

lord  ? 
Tita.  Then  I  must  be   thy  lady;   but   I 
know- 
When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India,  lo 

But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your    buskin'd   mistress    and    your   warrior 

love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  1  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.    How   canst   thou   thus,   for   shame, 
Titania, 
Glance  at  my  eredit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmer- 
ing night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
And  make  him  with  fair  ^gle   break   his 
faith,  20 

With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  1 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy  : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 


Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  in  the  beached  margin  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our 

sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea  3o 
Contagious  fogs ;  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in 

vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat,  and  the  green 

com 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock: 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green  « 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable  : 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  : 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest ; — 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound  : 
And  thorough  this  dis  temperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter  :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 
And  on  old  Hiems'  thin  and  icy  crown,         so 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,   as  in  mockery,   set.      The   spring,    the 

summer. 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is 

which. 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension  : 
We  are  their  pai-ents  and  original. 

Obe.  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you. 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  1 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tita.  Set  your  heart  at  rest. 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order  : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side, 
And  sat  with  me  on'  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming 
gait  71 

Following,   (her  womb   then   rich  with   my 

young  squire) 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land. 
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To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy. 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 
Ohe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend 

you  stay  ? 
Tita.  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wed- 
ding-day. 80 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 
Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with 

thee. 
Tita.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom: — Fairies, 

away ! 
We  shall  chide  downiight,  if  I  longer  stay. 
[Exit  TiTANiA,  with  her  Train. 
Ohe.  Well,  go  thy  way  :    thou  shalt  not 

from  this  grove. 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
My   gentle   Puck,   come    hither  :    thou    re- 

member'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory,  so 

And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 
And   certain   stars   shot   madly  from   their 

spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Ohe.  That    very  time    I   saw   '(but    thou 

couldst  not). 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his 

bow,  100 

As   it    should   pierce   a   hundred    thousand 

hearts. 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry 

moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 
Before   milk-white,  now  purple  with   love's 

wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  Love-in-idleness. 
Fetch  me  that  flower  ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee 

once :  no 

The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid. 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch   me   this   herb ;    and    be    thou    here 


Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 


Puck.  I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Exit. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes  : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull,  121 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape). 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  ofi"  from  her  sight 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb), 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. — 
But  who  comes  hei-e  ?  I  am  invisible. 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demeteius,  'S.'mjE.yiK  following  him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me 
not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  ?  iso 

The  one  I  '11  slay,  the  other  slayetli  me. 
Thou  toldst  me,  they  were  stol'n  into  this 

wood; 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence  !    get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me   no 
more. 
Hel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  ada- 
mant : 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel  :   leave  you  your  power  to 

draw. 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 
Dem.  Do  I  entice  you?    do  I  speak  you 
fair  1  no 

Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? 
Hel.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the 
more. 
I  am  you.r  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you  : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike 

me. 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  1  beg  in  your  love 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me),  iso 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog  ? 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of 
my  spirit. 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  I  am  sick, when  I  look  not  on 

you. 
Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too 
much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  oppoi'tunity  of  night, 
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And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 

With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity.         wo 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company, 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world  : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I  '11  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in 
the  brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as 

you.  170 

Run   when   you    will,    the    story  shall    be 

chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase  : 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.      Bootless 

speed, 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies  ! 

Dem.  I  ^vUl  not  stay  thy  questions  :  let  me 

go; 

Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 
Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the 

field, 
You  do  me  mischief     Fie,  Demetrius  !        iso 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex. 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to 

woo. 
I  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

\Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Helena. 
Ohe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :    ere  he  do 

leave  this  grove. 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy 

love. — 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Hast    thou    the    flower    there?     Welcome, 

wanderer. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Ohe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me.      isg 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where     oxlips,     and     the     nodding    violet 

grows; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  de- 
light; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd 

skin. 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 


Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this 
grove.  200 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth  ;  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love. 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock 
crow. 
Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall 
do  so.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Titania,  with  her  Train. 

Tita.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy 

song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  : 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern 

wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats;    and  some, 

keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and 

wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.     Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

Fairies'  Song. 
I. 
1  Fai.   You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen  ;    lo 
NeiKts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  ivrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our /airy  queen. 

Chorus. 

Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  ; 
Lulla,    lulla,    lullaby;    lulla,    lulla, 
lullaby  : 
Never  harm, 
Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 


2  Fai,   Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  ; 

Hence,    you    long-legged    spinners, 
hence ;  so 

Beetles  black,  approach  not  near  ; 
Worm,  nor  snail  do  no  offence. 

Chorus. 
Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 
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1  Fax.  Hence,  away  !  now  all  is  well. 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 
[IJxeimt  Fairies.     Titania  sleeps. 

Enter  Obekon,  and  squeezes  tlie  flower  on 
Titania's  eyelids. 

Obe.  What    thou   seest,   when   thou   dost 
wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take ; 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  sake  : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair,       30 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near. 

[JExit. 

Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 
Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering 

in  the  wood ; 
And,  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way  : 
We  '11  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander :   find  you  out  a 

bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 
Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us 

both :  40 

One  heart,   one  bed,   two  bosoms,   and   one 

troth. 
Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander;   for  my  sake, 

my  dear, 
Lie  further  off  yet :  do  not  lie  so  near. 
Lys.  0,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  inno- 
cence ! 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny,     so 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily. 
Now   much  beshrew  my  manners   and  my 

pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid. 
So   far  be  distant;    and   good  night,  sweet 

friend. 

Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end  !  so 

Lys.  Amen,  Amen,  to  that  fair  prayer  say  I; 

And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty ! 

Here  is  my  bed  :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Her.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes 

be  press'd  !  [They  sleep. 


Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
Biit  Athenian  found  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence  1 — Who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear  :       70 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid  ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe. 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 
Sle^  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid.  so 

So  awake  when  I  am  gone ; 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.       [Exit. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Helena,  running. 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  De- 
metrius. 
Dem.  I  charge  thee,   hence,   and  do   not 

haunt  me  thus. 
Hel.  O !  wUt  thou  darkling  leave  me  1  do 

not  sa 
Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  perU  :  I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit. 
Hel.  O  !  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond 
chase. 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies ; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes.      so 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?   Not  with  salt 

tears : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beasts,  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear ; 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made   me    compare   with   Hermia's    sphery 

eyne? — 
But  who  is  here  ? — Lysander  !  on  the  ground  ? 
Dead,  or  asleep  ? — I  see  no  blood,  no  -wound. — 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake.  101 
Lys.  [Awaking.']  And  run  through  fire  I 
will,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
Transparent  Helena  !  Nature  here  shows  art. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy 

heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?    0,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vUe  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  ! 

Hel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  1   Lord ' 
what  though  ? 
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Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you  :  then  be  content. 

Lys.  Content   with   Hermia !     No :   I  do 
repent  no 

The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love. 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd, 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season; 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will, 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes;   where  I  o'er- 
look  120 

Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 
born] 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is 't  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency  1 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth, 

you  do, 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess,  iso 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
0,  that  a  lady  of  one  man  refus'd 


Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd  !  [Exit. 
Lys.  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep 

thou  there ; 
And  never  may'st  thou  come  Lysander  near. 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive  : 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy,  1*1 

Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me. 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and 

might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.  [Exit. 
Her.  [Awaking.^  Help  me,  Lysander,  help 

me  !  do  thy  best, 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast. 
Ah  me,  for  pity  ! — what  a  dream  was  here .' 
Lysander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear. 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  critel  prey. — 
Lysander  !  what,  remov'd  ?  Lysander  !  lord  ! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone  ?   no  sound,  no 

word  ?  151 

Alack  !  where  are  you  1  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  !  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ? — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh  : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I  '11  find  immediately. 

[Exit. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — The  Same.     Titania  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute, 
Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met  1 

Quin.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here 's  a  marvellous 
convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.  This 
green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn- 
brake  our  tiring-house  ;  and  we  will  do  it  in 
action,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 

Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 

Quin.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ?   n 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisby,"  that  will  never  please. 
First,  Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill 
himself,  which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How 
answer  you  that  ? 

Snout.  By  'r  lakin,  a  pai'lous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe,  we  must  leave  the  killing 
out,  when  all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  device  to  make 
all  well  Write  me  a  prologue  ;  and  let  the 
prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm 
with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not 
kOled  indeed  :  and,  for  the  more  better  as- 
surance, tell  them  that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not 


Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver.  This  will 
put  them  out  of  fear. 

Quin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue, 
and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more :  let  it  be 
written  in  eight  and  eight.  30 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the 
lion? 

Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with 
yourselves  :  to  bring  in,  God  shield  us  !  a  lion 
among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ;  for 
there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than 
your  lion  living,  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must 
tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and 
half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's 
neck ;  and  he  himself  must  speak  through, 
saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect : — "  Ladies," 
or,  "  Fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,"  oi-,  "  I 
would  request  you,"  or,  "I  would  entreat 
you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble  :  my  life  for 
yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion, 
it  were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  such 
thing  :  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are ;"  and 
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there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and  tell 
them  plainly  he  is  Snug,  the  joiner. 

Quin.  "Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is 
two  hard  things  :  that  is,  to  bring  the  moon- 
light into  a  chamber  ;  for  you  know,  Pyramus 
and  Thisby  meet  by  moonlight.  52 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we 
play  our  play  1 

Bot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the 
almanac ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moon- 
shine. 

Quin.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement 
of  the  great  chamber-window,  where  we  play, 
open ;  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the 
casement.  so 

Quin.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with 
a  bush  of  thorns  and  a  lanthorn,  and  say,  he 
comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person 
of  Moonshine.  Then,  there  is  another  thing  : 
we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber  ; 
for  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did 
talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — 
What  say  you,  Bottom  ? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  must  present 
Wall;  and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some 
loam,  or  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify 
wall ;  and  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and 
through  that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and 
Thisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well. 
Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  re- 
hearse your  parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin. 
When  you  have  spoken  your  speech,  enter 
into  that  brake  ;  and  so  every  one  according 
to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

Ptick.  What  hempen  home-spuns  nave  we 
swaggering  here, 
So  near  the  ciadle  of  the  fairy  queen  ?  so 

What,  a  play  toward  ?     I  '11  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.    Speak,    Pyramus.— Thisby,    stand 

forth. 
Pyr.  "  Thisby,  the  fiowers  of  odious  savours 

sweet," — 
Quin.  Odours,  odours. 
Pyr.  — "  odours  savours  sweet : 
So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear. 
But,    hark,    a   voice!    stay   thou   but   here 

awhile, 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear."  [Exit. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  play'd 

here !  \Exit. 

Tim.  Must  I  speak  now?  91 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you ;  for  you  must 


understand,  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he 
heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 

This.   "  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily- 
white  of  hue. 
Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  Juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 
As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never 

tire, 
I'll  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb." 

Quin.  Ninus'  tomb,  man.  Why,  you  must 
not  speak  that  yet ;  that  you  answer  to  Py- 
ramus. You  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues 
and  all. — Pyramus,  enter  :  your  cue  is  past ;. 
it  is  "  never  tire." 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom,  with  an  ass's 
head. 

This.  O  ' — "  As  true  as  truest  horse,  that 

yet  would  never  tire." 
Pyr.  "  If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only 

thine." — 
Quin.    O  monstrous !  O  strange !    we   are 
haunted. 
Pray,  masters  !  fly,  masters  !  help  ! 

[Exeunt  Clowns. 
Puck.  I  '11  follow  you,  I  '11  lead  you  about 
a  round. 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,. 

through  brier : 
Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ;      m 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,. 

and  bum, 
Like  horae,  hovind,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every 
turn.  [Exit. 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away]  this  is  a. 
knaveiry  of  them,  to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  0  Bottom  !  thou  art  changed  :  what 
do  I  see  on  thee  %  [Exit. 

Bot.  What  do  you  see?  you  see  an  ass- 
head  of  your  own,  do  you  ?  n' 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee!  thou 
art  translated.  [Exit. 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery.  This  is  to  make 
an  ass  of  me,  to  fright  me,  if  they  could. 
But  I  will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what 
they  can.  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here, 
and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not 
afraid.  [Sin<)S.. 

The  ousel-cook,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  onrange-tawny  bill. 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill.  ^■ 
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Tita.  [Awakmg.yWhaA  angel  wakes  me  from 
my  flowery  bed  ? 
Bot.  The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  plaivrsong  cuckoo  gray. 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ; 
for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  fool- 
ish a  bird?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie, 
though  he  cry  "  cuckoo  "  never  so  \ 

Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  smg  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enaniour'd  of  thy  note ;    wo 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
And  thy  fair   virtue's  force,  perforce,  doth 

move  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love 
thee. 
Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have 
little  reason  for  that :  and  yet,  to  say  the 
truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company 
together  now-a-days.  The  more  the  pity, 
that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not  make 
them  ftiends.  Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  oc- 
casion. 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beau- 
tiful. 150 
Bot.    Not   so,  neither;   but  if  I  had  wit 
enough  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough 
to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go : 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or 

no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  stUl  doth  tend  upon  my  state ; 
And  I  do  love  thee  :  therefore,  go  with  me ; 
1  'U  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee, 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels   from  the 
deep,  100 

And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost 

sleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so. 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Pease-blossom !  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mustard- 
seed  ! 

Enter  Fowr  Fairies. 

1  Fai.  Ready. 

2  Fai.  And  I. 

3  Fai.  And  I. 

4  Fai.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentle- 
man : 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Eeed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries, 
With   purple   grapes,   green   figs,   and   mul- 
berries. 
The  honey-bags  steal  fi-om  the  humble-bees,  ire 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 


To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise  ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1  Fai.  HaU,  mortal ! 

2  Fai.  Hail ! 

3  Fai.  Hail ! 

4  Fai.  Hail !  iso 
Bot.  I  cry  your  worships  mercy,  heartily. 

— I  beseech  your  worship's  name. 

Goh.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquain- 
tance, good  Master  Cobweb.  If  I  cut  my 
finger,  I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — ^Your 
name,  honest  gentleman  ? 

Peas.  Pease-blossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  Mistress 
Squash,  your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod, 
your  father.  Good  Master  Pease-blossom,  I 
shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — 
Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir  1 

Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

Bot.  Good  Master  Mustard-seed,  I  know 
your  patience  well  :  that  same  cowardly, 
giant-like  oxbeef  hath  devoured  many  a 
gentleman  of  your  house.  I  promise  you, 
your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere 
now.  I  desire  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
Master  Mustard-seed. 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him :  lead  him  to 

my  bower. 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery 

eye;  ■  200 

And  when    she   weeps,   weeps   every   little 

flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Ohe.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — How  now,  mad 

spirit  ? 
What    night-rule   now   about   this  haunted 

grove? 
Puck.    My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in 

love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
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That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls,  lo 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort. 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport. 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake. 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take ; 
An  ass's  no'wl  I  fixed  on  his  head  : 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 
And   forth  my  mimic  comes.      When  they 

him  spy, 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye,  20 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly. 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls  : 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears 

thus  strong. 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong  j 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch ; 
Some,  sleeves,  some,  hats,  from  yielders  all 

things  catch.  '  30 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there ; 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
Obe.    This  falls   out  better  than  I  could 

devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  t 
Puck  I  took  him  sleeping,  (that  is  finisli'd 

too) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side. 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be 

ey'd.  io 

Enter  Demetbius  and  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  close :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
Puck.  This  is  the  woman ;  but  not  this  the 

man. 
Dem.  O  !  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves 
you  so  ? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 
Her.  Now  I  but  chide ;  but  I  should  use 
thee  worse. 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day,  so 

As  he  to  me.     Would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia  ?  I  '11  believe  as  soon. 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the 

moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 


It  cannot  be  biit  thou  hast  murder'd  him ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim. 
Dem.  So  should  the  murder'd  look,  and  so 
should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stern 

cruelty ; 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as 
clear,  eo 

As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 
Her.  What 's  this  to  my  Lysander  1  where 
is  he  1 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wUt  thou  give  him  me  1 
Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my 

hounds. 
Her.  Out,  dog !  out,  cur  !  thou  driv'st  me 
past  the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him 

then? 
Henceforth  be  never  numbered  among  men  ! 

0  !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  e'en  for  my  sake  ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ?     O  brave 

touch !  70 

Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so. much? 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
Dem.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd 

mood  : 

1  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood. 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then,  that  he  is 

well. 
Dem.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  there- 
fore? 
Her.  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more. — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so  ;       so 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

[Exit. 
Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe  ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

[Lies  dovm. 
Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast  mis- 
taken quite. 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's 

sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue  oo 

Some  true-love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd 
true. 
Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man 
holding  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 
Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the 
wind,'" 
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And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find  : 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood 

dear. 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here  . 
I  '11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  I  go  ;  loo 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

YExit. 
Obe.    Flower  of  this  purple  die. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye. 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  "Venus  of  the  sky. — 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

He-enter  Puck. 

Piick.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band,  no 

Helena  is  here  at  hand. 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me. 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  1 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  ! 

Obe.    Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 
Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Piick.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one ; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  alone ; 
And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 
That  befall  preposterously.  121 

Enter  Lysander  and  Helena. 

JLys.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should 
woo  in  scorn? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears  : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  so  born 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you, 
Bearing   the   badge  of  faith  to  prove  them 
true? 
Hel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more 
and  more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  0  devUish-holy  fray  ! 
These  vows  are  Hermia's :  will  you  give  her 
o'er  ?  130 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  wiU  nothing 

weigh : 
Your  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 
Lys.  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I 

swore. 
■Hel.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give 

her  o'er. 
Ly8.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not 

you. 
Dem.  [Awaking.']  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
perfect,  divine ! 


To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O  !  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy   lips,   those  kissing  cherries,    tempting 


grow ! 


That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow, 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand.     O,  let  me 


This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  ! 

Hel.   0  spite  !   0  hell !  I  see,  you  all  are 
bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment : 
If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  nie  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do. 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ?  iw 
If  j'ou  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show. 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts. 
When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia, 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena. 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision  !  none  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort  m 

A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  spoiHl 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius;  be  not  so; 
For  you   love  Hermia;    this,    you  know,  1 

know : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 

Hel.    Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle 
breath. 

Dem.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia;  I  will 
none: 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone.       170 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd. 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  return'd, 
There  to  remain. 

Lys.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not 
know, 
Lest  to  thy  perU  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes :  yonder  is  thy 
dear. 

Enter  Hermia. 

Her.   Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his 
function  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. —    iw 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found  ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 
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Lys.  Why  should  he  stay,  •whom  love  doth 

press  to  go  ? 
Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from 

my  side  % 
Lys.    Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let 
him  bide. 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  O's  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make 

thee  know, 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so?  iso 
Hw.  Yoii  speak  not  as  you  think  :  it  can- 
not be. 
Hel.  Lo  !  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy. 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd  all  three. 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia  !  most  ungrateful  maid  ! 
Have  yoii  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  con- 

triv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd. 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hoursthat  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  200 
For  parting  us^ — O  !  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  inno- 
cence ? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  needles  ci-eated  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key. 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
lake  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition  ;  '  210 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  't  is  not  maidenly  : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  fgr  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injiury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionatevwords. 
I  scorn  you  not:  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me.  mi 
Hel.    Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in 
scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face. 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his 

foot) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celestial  ?     Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul. 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection,  230 

But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  ? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 


So  hvmg  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate. 
But  miserable  most  to  love  unlov  d, 
This  you  should  pity  rather  than  despise. 
Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by 

this. 
Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up  : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled.  210 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well :    't  is  partly  mine   own 

fault. 
Which  death,  or  absence,  .soon  shall  remedy. 
Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena  !  hear  my  excuse: 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena  ! 
Hel.  O  excellent ! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 
Lys.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat : 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 
weak  prayers. —  250 

Helen,  I  love  thee  ;  by  my  life,  I  do  : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  false,  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 
Dem.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can 

do. 
Iajs.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it 

too. 
Dem.  Quick,  come, — 
Her.         Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 
Lys.  Away,  you  Ethiop  ! 
Dem.  No,  no,  sir  : — 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would 

follow ; 
But  yet  come  not.     You  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 
Lys.   Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  vile 
thing,  let  loose,  wh 

Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 
Her.   Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what 
change  is  this. 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lys.         Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 
Out,  loathed  medicine  !  O  hated  jiotion,  hence  ! 
Her.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 
Hel.  '        Yes,  sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with 

thee. 
Dem.   I  would,  I  had  your  bond;   for,  I 
perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you  :  I  '11  not  trust  your 
word. 
Lys.  What !  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her, 
kill  her  dead  ? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  so.  270 
Her.  What !  can  you  do  me  greater  harm 
than  hate  ? 
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Hate  me  !  wherefore  1  O  me  !  what  news,  my 

love? 
Am  not  I  Hermia  1     Are  not  yon  Lysander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night  you  lov'd  me  ;  yet,  since  night  you 

left  me. 
"Why,  then  you  left  me  (O,  the  gods  forbid  !) 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  1 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ; 
Be  cei-tain,  nothing  truer  :  'tis  no  jest,         28o 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  0   me  ! — you  juggler !    you   canker- 
blossom  ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by 

night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith  ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?    What,  will  you 

tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  1 
Fie,  fie  !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you  ! 
Her.  Puppet  !    why   so  ?      Ay,    that   way 
goes  the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between   our   statures :   she  hath  urg'd  her 
height,  291 

And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with 

him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak; 
How  low  am  11  1  am  not  yet  so  low, 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 
Hel.  I   pray  you,  though  you  mock  me, 
gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  :  I  was  never  curst ;    soo 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness  ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice  : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You,  perhaps,  may 

think, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower  !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with 
me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd 

you; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood,  aio 
He  follow'd  you  ;  for  love,  I  follow'd  him  ; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threaten'd 

me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too  : 


And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  further.     Let  me  go  : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 
Her.  Why,  get  you  gone.     Who  is 't  that 

hinders  you  ? 
Hel.  A  foolish   heart,  that   I  leave  here 
behind.  r 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander  1 
Hel.  With  Demetrius.      32c 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid  :   she  shall  not  harm 

thee,  Helena. 
Dem.  No,  sir ;  she  shall  not,  though  you 

take  her  part. 
Hel.  O  !   when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen 
and  shrewd. 
She  was  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 
Her.  Little  again?    nothing  but  low  and 
little  ?— 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf ; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious    ssa 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part,  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it. 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right. 
Of  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow?   nay,    I'll    go    with    thee, 
cheek  by  jole. 

\Exeunt  Lysander  and  Demetrius. 
Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of 
you. 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I,      sio 

No  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away. 

[Exit. 
Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to 
say.  [Exit. 

Obe.  This   is   thy  negligence  :    still   thoii 
mistak'st, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 
Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mis- 
took. 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise,  sso 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes ; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 


Act  III. 
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Obe.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place 

to  fight  : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way.        359 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them 

thus. 
Till    o  'er    their    brows   death-coimterfeiting 

sleep 
With  leaden    legs    and    batty    wings    doth 

creep  : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye  ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might. 
And   make   his    eyeballs  roll  with  wonted 

sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision       sro 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never 

end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I  '11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy  ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
Erom  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be 

peace. 
Piick.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done 

with  haste, 
Eor  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full 

fast. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger  ;       sso 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here 

and  there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards  :  damned  spirits 

all. 
That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
Eor  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames 

upon. 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd 

night. 
Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort. 
I   with  the  morning's  love   have   oft  made 

sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread,  390 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening     on    Neptune    with    fair    blessed 

beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste  ;  make  no  delay  : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

[Exit. 


Flick.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down  ; 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down  : 
I  am  f  ear'd  in  field  and  town  ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one.  400 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  Where  art  thou,  proud   Demetrius  % 

speak  thou  now. 
Puck.  Here,   villain !    drawn  and    ready. 

Where  art  thou  % 
Lys.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  EoUow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground. 

S^xit  Lys.  as  following  the  voice. 

Re-enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lysander,  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  % 
Speak  !  In  some  bush  ?  Where  dost  thou  hide 
thy  head  ? 
Puck.  Thou  coward  !  art  thou  bragging  to 
the  stars. 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars. 
And  wilt  not  come  1     Come,  recreant ;  come, 

thou  chUd ; 
I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defil'd,       410 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow    my    voice :    we  '11    try   no 
manhood  here.  \_Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares 

me  on ; 
WTien   I  come  where   he   calls,   then  he  is 

gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter-heel'd  than  I  : 
I  foUow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly  ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.  \Lies  down.^  Come, 

thou  gentle  day ! 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
I  '11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  420 

[Sleeps. 

Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 

Puck.  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !    Coward,  why  com'st 

thou  not  ? 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st;  for  well  I 
wot, 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place, 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now  1 

Puck.  Come  hither  :  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.     Thou 
shalt  buy  this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see; 
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Now,  go   thy  way.      Faintness  constrainetli 

me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed  : 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited.  430 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

He-enter  Helena. 

Hel.  O  weary  night,  0  long  and   tedious 
night, 
Abate  thy  hours  :  shine,  comforts,  from  the 

east, 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-light. 
From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest. 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's 

eye. 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company. 

[Sleeps. 
Fuck.  Yet  but  three  1    Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  tto 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

He-enter  Hermia. 
Ser.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 


Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers: 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go  ; 
My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heaven  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray  ! 

[Lies  down. 
Puck.         On  the  ground 
Sleep  sound : 

I  '11  apply  «o 

To  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

[Sqtisezing  the  juice  on  Lys.'s  eye. 
When  thou  wak'st. 
Thou  talk'st 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye  : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown  :      -tw 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  iU  ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again. 
And  all  shall  be  well. 
[Uxit  Puck.— Demetrius,  Helena,  <&c.  sleep. 


ACT    IV. 


Scene  I. — The  Same. 


Enter  Titania  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attending; 
Oberon  behind  unseen. 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery 
bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
And   stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth 

head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

£ot.  Where's  Pease-blossom  1 

Feas.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head,  Pease-blossom. — 
Where's  Monsieur  Cobweb  ? 

Cob.  Ready.  9 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  monsieur, 
get  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me 
a  red-hijpped  humble-bee,  on  the  top  of  a 
thistle;  and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the 
honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in 
the  action,  monsieur ;  and,  good  monsieur, 
have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not :  I 
would  be  loath  to  have  you  over-flown  with 
a  honey-bag,  signior. — Where  's  Monsieur 
Mustard-seed  ? 

MuM.  Ready. 

JBot.  Give  me  your  neif,  Monsieur  Mustard- 
seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 


Mv^t.  What 's  your  will  ?  21 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help 
Cavalery  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the 
barber's,  monsieur ;  for,  methinks,  I  am 
marvellous  hairy  about  the  face ;  and  I  am 
such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me, 
I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  sorae  music, 

my  sweet  love  ? 
Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music  : 
let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones,    so 
Tita.   Or,    say,    sweet    love,    what    thou 

desir'st  to  eat. 
Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender  :  I  could 
munch  your  good  dry  oats.     Methinks,  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay  :  good  hay, 
sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall 
seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 
Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of 
dried  peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of 
your  people  stir  me  :  I  have  an  exposition  of 
sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in 
my  arms.  40 

Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 

[Exeunt  Fairies. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honey-suckle 
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Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee  ! 

[They  sleep. 

Unter  Puck. 

Obe.  [Advamcing.]   Welcome,  good  Robin. 
Seest  thou  this  sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity  ; 
For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her ;      bo 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the 

buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round   and   orient 

pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes. 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her^ 
And  she  in  mUd  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeliag  child ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy 
sent  60 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes  : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain, 
That,  he  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen.         10 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania !  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Tita.  My  Oberon !   what   visions   have   I 
seen ! 
Methought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now ! 
Obe.    Silence  awhile. — Robin,  take  off  this 
head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead    «> 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita.  Music,  ho !  music  !  "such  as  charmeth 

sleep. 
Ptick.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine 

own  fool's  eyes  peep. 
Obe.  Sound,  music!    Come,  my  queen,  take 
hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers 
be. 


Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity, 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  hoiise  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity.  iw 

There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Ftick.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark, 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.    Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade ;  ^ 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tita.  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight 

Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night,       100 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 
\^Exeunt.     Horns  sound  within. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Egeus,  and 
Train. 

The.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  is  perf orm'd : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley :  let   them 

go!— 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will, 'fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion  uo 

Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hvp.    I  was  with   Hercules  -and   Cadmus 

once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the 

bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.     I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 

kind, 
So   fleVd,  so  sanded;   and  their  heads  are 

hung  120 

With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian 

bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like 

bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly  : 
Judge,   when  you   hear. — But,    soft !    what 

nymphs  are  these  ? 
Ege.    My  lord,  this   is  my  daughter  here 

asleep ; 
And  this,  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena  :  ■  im 

I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 
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Tlie.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May,  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But  speak,  Egeus,  is  not  this  the  day 
That    Hermia   should    give   answer   of   her 
choice] 
Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Tlie.    Go,  bid   the   huntsmen  wake   them 
with  their  horns. 
\Horns,  and  shout  within.     Demeteius, 
Lysander,  Hermia,  and  Helena, 
wake  and  start  u}}. 
The.  Good  morrow,  friends.     St.  Valentine 
is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 
Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord.  uo 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Theseus. 
The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies  : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half    'sleep,    half    waking:    but    as   yet,  I 

swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is)  iso 

I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to   be  gone   from   Athens,   where  we 

might 
"Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law — 
Ugie.  Enough,  enough !  my  lord,  you  have 
enough, 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stol'n  away;  they  would, 

Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me  ; 
You,  of  your  wife,  and  me,  of  my  consent. 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 
Bern.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their 
stealth,  160 

Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  foUoVd  them, 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,    my   good    lord,    I   wot   not  by  what 

power 
(But  by  some  power  it  is)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 
The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye,      wo 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia  ; 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  this  food ; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste. 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 


And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met. 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  wUl  overbear  your  will. 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us,  iso 

These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for   the   morning    now   is    something 

worn. 
Our  purpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens  :  three  and  three, 
We  '11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — - 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus, 
and  Train. 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small  and  undis- 
tinguishable, 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her.    Methinks,  I   see  these   things  with 
parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks  :    is* 

Ajid  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  1     It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  .not  you 

think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  1 

H&r.  Yea,  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake.  ■   Let's  fol- 
low him  ; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[Exeuni. 

Bot.  [Waking.]  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
me,  and  I  will  answer  : — my  next  is,  "  Most 
fair  Pyramus." — Hey,  ho  ! — Peter  Quince  ! 
Flute,  the  bellows-mender  !  Snout,  the  tinker! 
Starveling  !  God's  my  life  !  stolen  hence,  and 
left  me  asleep.  I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision. 
I  have  had  a  dream, — past  the  wit  of  man  to  say 
what  dream  it  was  :  man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he 
go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought 
I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Me- 
thought I  was,  and  methought  I  had, — but 
man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to 
say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man 
hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen, 
man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to 
conceive,  nor  his-  heart  to  report,  what  my 
dream  was.  I  wiU  get  Peter  Quince  to  write 
a  ballad  of  this  dream  :  it  shall  be  called 
Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom  ; 
and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play, 
before  the  duke  :  peradventure,  to  make  it  the 
more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death. 

[Eodt. 
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Scene  II. — Athens.     A  Room  in  Quince's 
House. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  amd 
Starveling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is 
he  come  home  yet  f 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt, 
he  is  transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is 
marred.     It  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  1 

Quin.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a 
man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus, 
but  he. 

Flu.  No ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of 
any  handicraft  man  in  Athens.  lo 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too;,  and 
he  is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon  :  a  paramour 
is,  God  bless  us  !  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snu^.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from 
the  temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and 
ladies  more  married.  .  If  our  sport  had  gone 
forward,  we  had  aU  been  made  men. 

FIm.  O  sweet  bully  Buttom  !  Thus  hath  he 
lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life ;  he  could  not 


have  'scaped  sixpence  a  day  :  an  the  duke  had 
not  given  him  sixpence  a  day  for  playing  Pyra^ 
mus,  I'll  be  hanged;  he  would  have  deserved 
it :  sixpence  a  day  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottom:. 

Bot.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these 
hearts  ? 

Quim.  Bottom  ! — O  most  courageous  day  ! 
0  most  happy  hour  ! 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders ; 
but  ask  me  not  what,  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am 
no  true  Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  every  thing, 
right  as  it  fell  out.  so 

Quim.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will 
tell  you  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined.  Get 
your  apparel  together,  good  strings  to  your 
beards,  new  ribbons  to  your  pumps :  meet 
presently  at  the  palace ;  every  man  look  o'er 
his  part;  for,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our 
play  is  preferred.  In  any  case,  let  Thisby  have 
clean  linen,  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the 
Hon  pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for 
the  lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat 
no  onions,  nor  garlic,  for  we  -are  to  utter 
sweet  breath,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  to  hear 
them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No  more 
words  :  away  !  go  ;  away  !  \Exeunt 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I. — The  Same.      An  Apartment  in 
the  Palace  of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Hip.  'T  is  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these 

lovers  speak  of. 
The.  More  strange  than  true  :  I  never  may 

believe 
These  antick  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One   sees   more   devils   than  vast   hell    can 

hold ; 
That  is  the  maaman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt :      n 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
Th6  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 


Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  no- 
thing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy  :     20 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear  ? 

Hip.   But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told 
over. 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy. 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 
The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and 
mirth. 

Enter  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and 
Helena. 

Joy,  gentle  friends  !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of 

love. 
Accompany  your  hearts  ! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us    30 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your 

bed! 
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The.  Come  now;  what  masques,  what  dances 
shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?    Is  there  no  play. 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philostrate. 

Phil.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.   Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for 
this  evening  1 
What  masque,  what  music  ?     How  shall  we 
beguile  «> 

The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  1 
Phil.   There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports 
are  ripe ; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see 
first.  \Giving  a  pa/per. 

The.   [Reads.]   "The  battle  with  the  Cen- 
taurs, to  be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 
We  'U  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 
"  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd       so 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueroi-. 
"The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the 

death 
Of  Learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary." 
That  is  some  satire  keen,  and  critical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 
"  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe ;  very  tragical  mirth." 
Merry  and  tragical !     Tedious  and  brief  ! 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wonderous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord] 
Phil.   A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  long,  ei 

Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious  ;  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is. 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess. 
Made  mine  eyes  water  ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed.       70 
The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it  ? 
Phil.     Hard-handed   men,    that    work   in 
Athens  here. 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now. 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memo- 
ries 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 
The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 
Phil.  No,  my  noble  lord ; 

It  is  not  for  you  :  I  have  heard  it  over, 


And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world. 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents. 
Extremely  stretoh'd  and   conn'd   with  cruel 

pain,  80 

To  do  you  service. 

Tits.  I  will  hear  that  play  : 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in ; — and  take  your  places, 

ladies.  \_Eodt  Philostrate. 

Hip.   I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'er- 

charg'd. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 

such  thing. 
Hip.  He  says,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this 

kind. 
Tlie.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks 

for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do,  91 

Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  ofi', 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome;  100 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Re-enter  Philostrate. 

Phil.  So  please  your  grace,  the  Prologue  is 

addrest. 
The.  Let  him  approach. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  the  Prologue. 

Prol.  "  If  we  ofiend,  it  is  with  our  good  wil!. 
That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good  will.      To  show  our  simple 
skill,  110 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 
We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight. 
We   are   not  here.     That  you   should  here 

repent  you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show. 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know. " 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough 
colt ;  he  knows  not  the  stop.     A  good  moral, 
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my  lord  :  it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  true.  121 

Hip.  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  this  pro- 
logue like  a  child  on  a  recorder,  a  sound,  but 
not  in  government. 

Tlie.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain, 
Nothing  impair'd,  but  all  disordered. 
Who  is  next  % 

Enter  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonahvm, 
and  Lion,  as  in  dumh-slww. 

Prol.    "  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at 
this  show ; 
But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know  ; 
This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain.  130 

This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  pre- 
sent 
Wall,  that  vUe  Wall,  which  did  these  lovers 

sunder ; 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are 

content 
To  whisper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 
Presenteth  Moonshine  ;  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 
To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night,     i4o 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright ; 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 
Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 
And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slaiu : 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful 

blade, 
He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade. 
His  dagger  drew,  and  died.  For  all  the  rest, 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  whUe  here  they  do  re- 
main." 151 

[Exeunt  Prol.,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine. 
Tim.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
Bern.  No  wonder,  my  lord  ;  one  lion  may, 

when  many  asses  do. 

Wall.   ''  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  be- 
fall. 

That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 

And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think. 

That  had  in  it  a  cranny' d  hole,  or  chink. 

Through   which    the    lovers,    Pyramus    and 
Thisby, 

Did  whisper  often  very  secretly.  leo 

This  lime,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth 
show 

That  I  am  that  same  wall :  the  truth  is  so  ; 

And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister. 


Thi-ough    which   the   fearful   lovers    are  to 
whisper." 
The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to 
speak  better  1 

Devi.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever 
I  heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

The.    Pyramus     draws    near    the    wall: 
silence  ! 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  "  0  grim-look'd  night !    O  night  with 
hue  so  black  !  1™ 

0  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 

0  night !  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack  ! 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot. — 
And  thou,  O  wall !  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall ! 
That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and 

mine  ; 

Thou  wall,  O  wall !  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall ! 

Show  me  thy  chLak  to  blink  through   with 

mine  eyne.   [Wall  holds  up  hisjmgers. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well 

for  this ! 
But  what  see  I  %     No  Thisby  do  I  see.         ™ 
O  wicked  wall !  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 
Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  !  " 

Tlie.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible, 
should  curse  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not. — 
"  Deceiving  me,"  is  Thisby's  cue  :  she  is  to 
enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the 
wall.  You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told 
you. — Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  "  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard 
my  moans. 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  :         wo 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee." 
Pyr.  "  I   see  a  voice :   now  will  I  to  the 
chink. 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thisby ! " 

This.  "  My  love !   thou  art   my   love,   I 

think." 
Pyr.  "Think  what   thou  wUt,  I  am  thy 
lover's  grace ; 
And  like  limander  am  I  trusty  still." 

This.  "  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  Fates  me 

kill." 

Pyr.  "Not   Shafalus  to  Procrus   was   so 

true."  IS" 

This.   "  As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you." 

Pyr.    "  0  !    kiss  me  through  the  hole   of 

this  vile  wall." 
This.  "  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips 
at  all." 
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Pyr.  "Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet 

me  straightway  ? " 
This.  "  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  -with- 
out delay." 
Wall.  "Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  dis- 
charged so ; 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go." 
[Exeunt  Wall,  Pyramus  aTid  Thisbe. 
The.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the 
two  neighbours. 

Bern.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are 

so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning.  210 

Hij}.    This  is  the  sDUest  stuff  that  e'er  I 

heard. 
The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows^ 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and 
not  theirs. 

T/ie.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than 
they  of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excel- 
lent men.  Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a 
moon  and  a  lion. 


Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 


Lion. 


'  You,    ladies,    you,   whose    gentile 

hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 

floor,  220 

May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble 

here, 
When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam  : 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  my  life." 
The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good 

conscience. 
Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord, 
that  e'er  I  saw.  229 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 
TJie.  True  ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 
Bern.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  for  his  valour  can- 
not carry  his  discretion,  and  the  fox  carries 
the  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot 
carry  his  valour,  for  the  goose  carries  not  the 
iox.  It  is  well :  leave  it  to  his  discretion, 
and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon. 

Moon.    "  This    lantern   doth    the    horned 

moon  present." 
Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on 

his  head. 
The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are 
invisible  within  the  circumference.  240 

Moon.    "  This    lantern    doth    the    homed 
moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 


T/m.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  aU  the 
rest.  The  man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern : 
how  is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  1 

Bern.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the 
candle ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  g,lready  in  snuff. 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon  :  'would,  he 
would  change  ! 

The.  It  appears  by  his  small  light  of  dis- 
cretion, that  he  is  in  the  wane ;  but  yet,  in 
courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lys.  Proceed,  Moon.  25s 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell 
you,  that  the  lantern  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man 
in  the  moon;  this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush; 
and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Bern.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lan- 
tern ;  for  all  these  are  in  the  moon.  But, 
silence  !  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  "  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.  Where 
is  my  love  ? "  261 

Lion.  "Oh"— 

[The  Lion  roars. — Thisbe  runs  off". 

Bern.  Well  roared,  Lion. 

T/ie.  WeU  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  WeU  shone.  Moon, — Truly,  the  moon 
shines  with  a  good  grace. 

[The  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  mantle,  and  exit. 

Tim.  Well  moused,  Lion. 

Bern.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 

Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.   "  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy 

sunny  beams :  270 

I    thank   thee,   moon,   for   shining  now   so 

bright. 
For,    by    thy    gracious,    golden,     glittering 

streams, 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby's  sight. 
But  stay  ; — 0  spite  ! 
But  mark,  poor  knight. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  1 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  ? 
O  dainty  duck  !  O  dear  ! 

Thy  mantle  good,  sso 

What !  stain'd  with  blood? 
Approach,  ye  Furies  fell ! 
O  Fates  !  come,  come  ; 
Cut  thread  and  thrum  ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  ! " 
TJie.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look 
sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but   I   pity  the 
man. 
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Act  V. 


A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


Scene  II. 


Pyr.  "O,  wherefore,  Nature,   didst  thou 

lions  frame. 

Since    lion    vile    hath    here    deflour'd    my 

dear  ?  so 

Which   is — no,  no — which   was  the   fairest 

dame, 
That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  Hk'd,  that  look'd 
with  cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus  : 
Ay,  that  left  pap. 
Where  heart  doth  hop  : — 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus  ! 
Now  am  I  dead, 

Now  am  I  fled ;  soo 

My  soul  is  in  the  sky  : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 

Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die." 

[Dies. — JExit  Moonshine. 
Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he 

is  but  one. 
Lys.  Less  than  an  ace,  man,  for  he  is  dead ; 
he  is  nothing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might 
yet  recover,  and  yet  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How    chance    Moonshine    is    gone, 

before   Thisbe    comes  back    and    finds    her 

lover  t  311 

T/ie.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight. — Here 

she  comes,  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Sip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long 
one  for  such  a  Pyramus  :  I  hope  she  will  be 
brief. 

Dem.  A  moth  wUl  turn  the  balance,  which 
Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better  ;  he  for 
a  man,  God  warrant  us;  she  for  a  woman, 
God  bless  us. 

Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes.  .  320 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet : — 
This.      "Asleep,  my  love? 

What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramus,  arise! 

Speak,  speak  !     Quite  dumb? 
Dead,  dead  1     A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
These  lily  lips, 
This  cherry  nose. 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks,  sso 

Are  gone,  are  gone. 
Lovers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
O  Sisters  Three, 
Come,  come  to  me. 


S4t> 


With  hands  as  pale  as  milk; 
Lay  them  in  gore. 
Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word.- 
Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue  : 
And  farewell,  friends. — 
Thus  Thisby  ends : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [Dies. 

The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury 
the  dead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 
Bot.  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down, 
that, parted  their  fathers.     Will  it  please  you 
to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask 
dance  between  two  of  our  company  ?  ssi 

Tlie.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you;  for  your 
play  needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse,  for 
when  the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need 
none  to  be  blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ 
it  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself 
in  Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
tragedy ;  and  so  it  is,  truly,  and  very  notably 
discharged.  But  come,  your  Bergomask  :  let 
your  epilogue  alone.  [A  dance. 

The    iron    tongue    of    midnight    hath    told 

twelve. — 
Lovers,  to  bed  :  't  is  almost  fairy  time.  aeo 

I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  morn, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night.— Sweet  friends,  to 

bed.— 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity, 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.      [Eoeev/nt. 


Scene    II. 
Enter  Puck. 

Ptick.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  virretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide,  10 

Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide  : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house  : 


41 


Act  V. 


A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


Scene  II. 


I  am  sent  with,  broom  before, 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  tlieir 
Train. 

Obe.    Through  the  house  give  glimmering 
light, 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire; 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier : 
And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Tita.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote, 
To  each  woi-d  a  warbling  note  : 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place,      so 
[Sooig  and  dance. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ; 

And  the  issue  there  create 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be  ; 

And  the  blots  of  "Nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand  :  40 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  svich  as  are 


Despised  in  nativity, 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait, 

And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace. 

Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest.  a> 

Trip  away ! 

Make  no  stay; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 
[£Ixeu7it  Obeeon,  Titania,  and  Train. 
Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended. 
That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme, 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend :  00 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 
And,  as  I  'm  an  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long : 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 
So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends. 
And  Robin  shall  restore  amends. 

[Sxit. 
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KING    JOHK 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


King  John. 

Prince  Heney,  his  Son. 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne. 
William  Mareshall,  Uarl  of  Pembroke. 
Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Uarl  of  Essex. 
William  Longswoed,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Gliamberlain  to  the  King. 
Robert  Faulconbeidge. 
Philip  Paulconbridge. 
James   Gueney,  Servant   to   Lady  Paulcon- 
bridge. 
Peter  of  Pomfret. 
Philip,  King  of  France. 


Lewis,  tlie  Dauphin. 

Duke  of  Austria. 

Caedinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Ghatillon,  Ambassador  from  France. 

Elinoe,  Widow  of  King  Henry  II. 

Constance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 

Blanch,   Daughter    to    Alphonso,    King    of 

Castile. 
Lady  Faulconbeidge. 


Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of 
Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers, 
Attendants. 


Sheriff, 
•s,  and 


SCENE — Sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  France. 


ACT    L 


Scene  L — Noi-tliampton.     A  Room  o£  State 
in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Qu^en  Elinoe,  Pembeoke, 
Essex,  Salisbury,  and  others,  with  Gha- 
tillon. 

K.  John.  Now,  say,  Ghatillon,  what  would 

France  with  us  ? 
Cliat.    Thus,   after    greeting,    speaks    the 
King  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 
Tlie  borrpw'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning ; — borrow'd  ma- 
jesty ! 
K.  John.    Silence,  good  mother  :   hear  the 

embassy. 
CJmt.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true 
behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories,  lo 

To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine : 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which     sways     usurpingly     these     several 

titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of 
this? 


Chat.    The    proud   control   of  fierce   and 
bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 
K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and 
blood  for  blood, 
Gontrolment    for    controlment :    so    answer 
France.  so 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from 
my  mouth. 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart 
in  peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So,   hence  !     Be   thou   the  trumpet  of  our 

wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have  : 
Pembroke,  look  to  't.     Farewell,  Ghatillon.  ao 
[Exeunt  Ghatillon  and  Pembroke. 
Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever 
said, 
How  that   ambitious   Gonstance  would  not 

cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made 
whole, 


Act  I. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  I. 


With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 

Which   now  the   manage  of  two  kingdoms 

must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.    Our  strong  possession,  and  our 

right,  for  us. 
Eli.    Your  strong  possession   much  more 

than  your  right,  ffl 

Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me  : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear. 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall 

hear. 

Enter  the  Slieriff  of  NortlMmptonshi/re,  who 
whispers  Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  con- 
troversy, 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard  :  shall  I  produce  the  men  1 
K.  John.  Let  them  approach. — 

[Exit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. — 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
and  Philip,  his  Bastard  Brotlier. 

What  men  are  you? 
Bast.  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son,  si 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Cordelion  knighted  in  the  field. 
K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 
Roh.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
K.  John.   Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou 
the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 
Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty 
king; 
That  is  well   known:   and,  as  I   think,  one 
father :  oo 

But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth 
I  put  you  o'er  to  Heaven,  and  to  my  mother : 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 
Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !    thou  dost 
shame  thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  vrith  this  diffidence. 
Bast.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for 
it: 
That  is  my  brother's  plea  and  none  of  mine  : 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my 
land !  m 

K.  John.  A    good    blunt    fellow. — Why, 
being  younger  born. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 


Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the 

land. 
But,  once,  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy  : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true-begot,  or  no. 
That  stUl  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well-begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for 

me ! ) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both,  so 

And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him  j — 

0  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  Heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee ! 
K.  John.  Why,    what     a    madcap     hath 

Heaven  lent  us  here  ! 
Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Oordelion's  face ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his 

parts. 
And   finds    them   perfect   Richard. — Sirrah, 

speak :  oo 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's 

land? 
Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my 

father  ! 
With  half  that  face  would  he  have  all  my 

land, 
A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year! 
Roh.  My  gracious   liege,    when   that   my 

father  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much, — 
Bast.  Well,  sir ;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my 

land : 
Your  tale   must   be,   how  he   employ'd  my 

mother. 
Roh.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  em- 
bassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor,  loo 

To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in    the   mean    time   sojoum'd   at   my 

father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak. 
But  truth  is  truth  :  large  lengths  of  seas  and 

shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself. 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it  on  his  death. 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his  ; 
An  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world         112 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what   is 

mine, 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 


Act  I. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  I. 


K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate^ 
Your  father's  wife  did   after  wedlock  bear 

him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers, 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.      Tell   me,   how   if  my 

brother,  120 

Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  % 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have 

kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all   the 

world ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :    then,  if  he  were  my 

brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him,  nor  your 

father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.     This   con- 
cludes : 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must   have  your  father's 

land. 
Boh.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no 

force  130 

To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  1 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 
Eli.  Whether    hadst    thou    rather    be    a 

Faulconbridge, 
And,  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land, 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cordelion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 
Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my 

shape, 
And  I  had  his.  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  too  such  riding-rods,    i« 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff'd,  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  "Look,  where  three- 
farthings  goes ; " 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
('Would  I   might  never  stir  from   off  this 

place) 
I  'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face  ; 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well.     Wilt  thou  forsake 

thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  1 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France.    150 
Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I  '11  take 

my  chance. 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a 

year. 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis 

dear. — 
Madam,  I  '11  foUow  you  unto  the  death. 
EU.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me 

thither. 


Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters 

way. 
K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  1 
Bast.  Philip,    my  liege ;    so   is  my  name 
begun; 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 
K.  John.  Prom  henceforth  bear  his  name 
whose  form  thou  bearest ;  leo 

Kneel   thou   down   Philip,    but   arise   more 

great ; 
Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.  Brother  by  the  mother's  side,  give 
me  your  hand  : 
My  father    gave    me    honour,    yours    gave 

land. — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day 
When  I  was  got.  Sir  Robert  was  away  ! 
Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! 
I  am  thy  grandam,  Richard  :  call  me  so. 
Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth ; 
what  though  1 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,      iro 
In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by 

night. 
And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch. 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot. 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John.    Go,   Paulconbridge :    now    hast 
thou  thy  desire ; 
A    landless    knight    makes    thee   a  landed 

squire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard  :  we  must 


For  France,  for  France,  for  it  is  more  than 

need. 
Bast.  Brother,  adieu  :   good  fortune  come 

to  thee,  i8» 

For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. — 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Basta/rd. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was. 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 
"Good  den,  Sir   Richard." — " God-a-mercy, 

fellow ; " 
And   if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  Mm 

Peter ; 
For    new-made   honour    doth  forget    men's 

names : 
'T  is  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller,  iss 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  picked  man  of  countries  : — "  My  dear  sir," 
Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow  I  begin, 
"  I  shall  beseech  you  " — that  is  question  now; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  absey-book : 
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"  0  sii,"  says  answer,    "  at  your  best   com- 
mand ; 
At  your  employment ;  at  your  service,  sir  : " 
"No,  sir,"  says  question,  "I,  sweet  sir,  at 

yours  : " 
And   so,  ere   answer   knows  what   question 
would,  200 

Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 
And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po, 
It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 
But  this  is  worshipful  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  Kke  myself; 
For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ; 
(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no ;) 
And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  210 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement, 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 
Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 
For    it    shall    strew  the    footsteps    of   my 

rising. — 
But  who   comes   in   such   haste,   in   riding- 
robes  1 
What  woman-post    is    this?    hath    she    no 

husband, 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbeidge  and  James 

GUENEY. 

O  me !   it  is  my  mother. — How  now,  good 
lady  1  220 

What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  1 
Lady  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  1 
where  is  he, 
That  holds   in   chase  mine  honour  up  and 
down? 
Bast.  My  brother  Robert  1  old  Sir  Robert's 
son? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same. mighty  man? 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 
Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son  !     Ay,  thou  un- 
reverent  boy. 
Sir  Robert's  son :   why  scorn'st  thou  at  Sir 

Robert? 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 
Bast.  James   Gumey,  wilt   thou   give   us 
leave  awhile  ?  230 

Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
Bast.  Philip  !  sparrow  !  James, 

There  's   toys   abroad :    anon  I  'U    tell   thee 
roore. —  \Exit  Guenet. 

Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Uj)on  Good  Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast. 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  marry,  to  confess, 


Could  he  get  me  ?     Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 
We  know  his  handiwork. — Therefore,  good 

mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg.       240 
Lady  F.    Hast  thou  conspired   with   thy 

brother  too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine 

honour  ? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward 

knave  ? 
Bast.  Knight,     knight,     good    mother, — 

Basilisco-like. 
What !    I   am   dubb'd ;    I   have   it   on  my 

shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good   my  mother,   let   me   know  my 

father : 
Some  proper  man,    I   hope ;    who   was    it, 

mother  ?  250 

Lady  F.  Hast     thou     denied     thyself     a 

Faulconbridge  ? 
Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 
Lady  F.  King  Richard  Cordelion  was  tliy 

father. 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To   make  room   for  him   in   my   husband's 

bed- 
Heaven   lay  not    my   transgression    to   my 

charge ! — 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was   so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  de- 
fence. 
Ba^t.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I   to  get 

again. 
Madam,  1  would  not  wish  a  better  father.   260 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your 

folly : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's 

hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts, 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not 

well  271 

When  I  was  got,  I  '11  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 
And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 
Who  says  it  was,  he  lies  ;  I  say,  't  was  not. 

[Exeunt, 
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Scene  I. — France.     Before  the  "Walls  of  . 
Anglers. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  tlie  Duhe  0/ Austria,  and 
Forces;  on  ilie  oilier,  Philip,  King  of 
France,  and  Forces;  Lewis,  Constance, 
Arthur,  and  Attendants. 

Lew.    Before    Anglers    well     met,   brave 

Austria. — 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 
At  our  importance  hither  Is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf, 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John.  10 

Embrace  him^  love  him,  give  him  welcome 

hither. 
Arth.  God   shall   forgive  you   Oordellon's 

death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Anglers,  duke. 
Lew.  A  noble  boy  !     Who  would  not  do 

thee  right  1 
Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous 

kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love,  20 

That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return, 
Till  Anglers,   and   the  right  thou   hast  in 

France, 
Together  with   that    pale,   that    white-fac'd 

shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring 

tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  Islanders, 
Even  till   that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the 

main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west        20 
Salute  thee  for  her  king  :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 
Const.  O  !    take  his   mother's   thanks,    a 

widow's  thanks, 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him 

strength, 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

Aust.  The  peace  of  Heaven  is  theirs  that 

lift  their  swards 


In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work.     Our  cannon 
shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages.  40 

We  '11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  marketplace   in  Frenchmen's 

blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with 

blood. 
My  Lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring. 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in 

war; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,    lady  ! — ^lo,  upon  thy 

wish,  60 

Our  messenger,  Chatillon,  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord  ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  :  Chatillon,  speak. 
Cliat.    Then  turn  your  forces   from   this 

paltry  siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in   arms.      The   adverse 

winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him 

time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I. 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town,       co 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  Lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land. 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens. 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their   birthrights  proudly  on   their 

backs,  7» 

To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

iprutns  heard  within. 
The  Interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  mor-e  circumstance  :  they  are  at  hand 
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To  parley,  or  to  fight  :  therefore,  prepare. 
K.  Phi.  How  much   unlook'd   for  is  this 

expedition ! 
Aust.  By  how   much   unexpected,   by   so 
much  80 

We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence, 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,   Blanch,  the 
Bastard,  Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  Prance,  if  Prance  in 

peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ; 
If  not,  bleed   Prance,  and  peace   ascend  to 

heaven. 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to 

heaven. 
E.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war 

return 
Prom   Prance   to  England,  there  to  live  in 

peace.  90 

England  we  love  ;   and,  for  that   England's 

sake. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That   thou   hast   under-wrought    his    lawful 

king. 
Cut  ofi'  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Gefirey's  face  :    ^ 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of 

his  !  iflo 

This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom. 
And  this   his   son ;   England   was  Geffrey's 

right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's.     In  the  name  of  God, 
How   comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a 

king, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 
K.  John.   Prom  whom  hast  thou  this  great 

commission.  Prance,  110 

To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that   supernal   Judge,  that 

stirs  good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this 

boy: 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 


K.  John.  Alack !   thou  dost  usurp  autho- 
rity. 
K.  Phi.  Excuse  :    it  is  to   beat   usurpiag 

down. 
Eli.  Who  is  it,  thou   dost   call   usurper. 
Prance  ?  lao 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer  : — thy  usurp- 
ing son. 
Eli.  Out,    iusolent !    thy  bastard  shall  be 
king, 
That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the 
world ! 
Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband,  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard  !     By  my  soul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  was  so  true-begot  :  130 

It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 
Eli.    There  's  a  good   mother,   boy,   that 

blots  thy  father. 
Const.  There  's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that 

would  blot  thee. 
Aust.  Peace! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  t 

Bast.  One  that  wUl  play  the  devil,  sir,  with 
you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I'U  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you 

right. 
Sirrah,  look  to  't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith.     140 
Blanch.  0  !  well  did  he  become  that  lion's 
robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe. 

Bast.  It  lies  as  slightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass. — 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burden  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your   shoulders 
crack. 
Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs 
our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  1 — 
King, — Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do 
straight. 
Lew.  Women    and   fools,    break   off  your 
conference. —  150 

King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : 
England,    and    Ireland,     Anjou,    Touraine, 

Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and   lay  down  thy 
arms'? 
K.  John.  My  life  as  soon  :  I  do  defy  thee, 
Prance. — 
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Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand, 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I  '11  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  iVance  can  win. 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child ; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  wUl 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig  :  les 

There  's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace  ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  : 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me. 

Mi.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy, 
he  weeps. 

Const.  Now   shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she 
does,  or  no  ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's 

shames. 
Draw  those  Heaven-moving  pearls  from  his 

poor  eyes, 
Which  Heaven  shaU  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be 
brib'd  in 

To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Mi.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  Heaven 
and  earth ! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurerof  Heaven 
and  earth  ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer  :  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.     This  is  thy  eldest 

son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee  : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him,  iso 

Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But   God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the 

plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin ;  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin, 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  chUd, 
And  all  for  her.     A  plague  upon  her  !         iso 

JEli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?   a  will !    a 
wicked  will ; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,   lady !  pause,   or  be  more 
temperate. 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.^ — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers :  let  us  hear  them  speak, 


Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon 
the  walls. 

Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the 

walls  1  201 

K  Phi.  "I  is  France,  for  England. 
K.  John.  England,  for  itself 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and   my  loving   sub- 
jects,— 
K.   Phi.   You    loving    men    of    Angiers, 

Arthur's  subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle, — 
K.   John.    For   our  advantage,   therefore, 

hear  us  first. — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath. 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth  211 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls  : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates  ; 
And,  but  for  our   approach,  those   sleeping 

stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime  219 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, 
Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march, 
Have   brought   a   countercheck  before  your 

gates, 
To  save   unscratch'd  your  city's   threaten'd 

cheeks. 
Behold,  the  French  amaz'd  vouchsafe  a  parle ; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  shoot  but   calm   words,  folded  up  in 

smoke, 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  :         230 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us   in,  your  king,  whose   labour'd 

spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 
K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to 

us  both. 
Lo  !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  yovmg  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys.  240 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your 

town. 
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Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 

Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal, 

In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  cliild. 

Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 

To  pay  that  diity  which  you  truly  owe. 

To   him   that  owes   it,   namely,  this   young 

prince ; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up.     250 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  un- 

bruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your 

town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in 

peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'T  is  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war,  260 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline, 
Were  liarbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it, 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  King  of  England's 

subjects  : 
Eor  him,  and  ia  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 
K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and 

let  me  in. 
Cit.  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves 

the  king,  2-0 

To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the 

world. 
K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England 

prove  the  king  1 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's 

breed, — 
Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 
K.  John.  To   verify   our  title   with  their 

lives. 
K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-bom  bloods 

as  those, — 
Bast.   Some  bastards  too. 
K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his 

claim.  2«o 

Cit.  TiU    you   compound   whose   right    is 

worthiest, 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from 

both. 
K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all 

those  souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 


Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet. 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  ! 
K.  Phi.  Amen,  Amen. — Mount,  chevaliers ! 

to  arms ! 
Bast.    Saint    George,    that    swing'd    the 
dragon,  and  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Teach  us  some  fence  ! — [To  Austeia.]  Sirrah, 
were  I  at  home,  290 

At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness, 
I  would  set  an  oxhead  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

AviSt.  Peace  !  no  more. 

Bast.  O  !  tremble,  for   you  hear  the  lion 

roar. 
K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where 
we  '11  set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

Ba^t.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the 

field. 
K.  Phi.    It   shall  be  so; — [to  Lewis]  and 
at  the  other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God,  and  our 
right !  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions ;  tlmn  a  Retreat. 
Enter  a  French  Herald,  tvith  trumpets,  to 
the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide 

your  gates. 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in. 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath 

made 
Much  work   for  tears  in  many  an  English 

mother, 
Whose    sons   lie   scatter'd   on  the  bleeding 

ground ; 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth  ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display' d,    10 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring 

your  bells : 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth 

approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver 

bright. 
Hither  return  aU  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 
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There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands,  20 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd 

forth ; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 
Cit.  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might 

behold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured : 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows   have 

answer'd  blows ;  so 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power 

confronted  power: 
Both  are  alike;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest:  whUe  they  weigh 

so  even, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  King  John,  with  his  Power, 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  the  Bastwrd ;  at  the 
other,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  and 
Forces. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood 

to  cast  away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  cuirent  of  our  right  roam  on? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With   course  disturb'd   even    thy   confining 

shores. 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep  40 

A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one 

drop  of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more  :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks. 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms 

we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss. 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 
Bast.    Ha !   majesty,  how  high   thy  glory 

towers,  51 

When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  ! 
0  !  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with 

steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men. 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amaz'd  thus  ? 
Cry,  havoc,  kings  !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal-potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  ! 


Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm  eo 

The  other's  peace;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and 
death! 
K.  John.    Whose  party  do  the  townsmen 

yet  admit  ? 
K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England;  who's 

your  king  ? 
Git,  The  King  of  England,  when  we  know 

the  king. 
K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up 

his  right. 
K.  John.    In  us,  that   are  our  own  great 
deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here. 
Lord  of  our  presence.  Anglers,  and  of  you. 
Cit.    A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all 
this; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock  fo 

Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates, 
Kings,  of  our  fear ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 
Bast.  By  Heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Anglers 
flout  you,  kings, 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me  : 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend  so 
Your  shaipest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  east  and  west   let  France  and   England 

mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths. 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 
I  'd  play  incessantly  tipon  these  jades. 
Even  tUl  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ;  so 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point; 
Then,  in  a  moment.  Fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion, 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above 
our  heads, 
I   like   it  well. — France,  shall  we   knit   our 

powers. 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground. 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  It  1     loi 
Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls ; 
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And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the 

ground, 
Why,  then  defy  each  other,  and,  pell-mell, 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 
K.  Phi.  Let  it  he  so. — Say,  where  will  you 

assault  1 
E.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  de- 
struction 110 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 
Aust.  I  from  the  north. 
K.  Phi.               Our  thunder  from  the  south 
Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town 
Bast.  [Aside.']  0  prudent  discipline  !     Prom 
north  to  south, 
Austria   and   France   shoot   in   each   other's 

mouth  : 
I  '11  stir  them  to  it. — Come,  away,  away  ! 
Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  awhile 
to  stay, 
And  I  shall  show  you   peace,  and   fair-fac'd 

league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds,  120 
That  here  come  sacri&ces  for  the  field. 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 
K.  John.    Sjieak  on,  with  favour :   we  are 

bent  to  hear. 
Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  Lady 
Blanch, 
Is  niece  to  England.     Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth,    131 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady 

Blanch? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  ; 
If  not  complete  of,  say,  he  is  not  she ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she ; — 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence,  wo 

Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O  !  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And   two  such   shores  to  two  such  streams 

made  one, 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall   you  be, 

kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match. 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 


And  give  you  entrance ;   but,  without  this 

match,  151 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion  :  no,  not  Death  him- 
self 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here  's  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  Death 
Out  of   his   rags !      Here  's  a   large  mouth, 

indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks, 

and  seas, 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions,  100 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs. 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and 

bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastmado  with  his  tongue  ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd  :  not  a  word  of  his. 
But  bufiets  better  than  a  fist  of  Prance. 
'Zounds !   I  was  never   so   bethump'd   with 

words, 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 
Eli.    Son,  list  to  this   conjunction,  make 

this  match. 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough;  iro 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall   have  no  sun  to 

ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  Prance ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :   urge  them,  while 

their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition. 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse, 
Oool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.  iso 

Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 
K.  Phi.    Speak   England  first,  that  hath 

been  forward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city  :  what  say  you  ? 
K.  John.   If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy 

princely  son. 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
Por  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poic- 

tiers. 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd)  19c 

Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gUd  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 
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K.  Phi.    What  say'st  thou,  boy?   look   in 

the  lady's  face. 
Lew.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye, 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son,   aoo 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself, 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[Whispers  with  Blanch. 
Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her 
eye,. 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow. 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart,  he  doth  espy 
Himself  love's  traitor  :  this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there 

should  be, 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he.  210 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  wUl  in  this  respect  is 
mine. 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  anything  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should 
be  your  judge,  220 

That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.   What   say   these    young   ones? 

What  say  you,  my  niece  ? 
Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still 
to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 
X.  John.  Speak  then.  Prince  Dauphia :  can 

you  love  this  lady  1 
Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from 
love; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.    Then    do    I    give   Volquessen, 
Touraine,  Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more,  230 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 
E.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well. — Young  princes, 

close  your  hands. 
Aust.  And  your  lips  too ;  for  I  am  well  as- 
sur'd. 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 
K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  your 
gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  Chapel  presently 


The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnis'd — 
Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ?     241 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where   is  she   and   her  son  t   tell   me,  who 
knows. 
Lew.    She  is  sad  and   passionate  at   your 

highness'  tent. 
K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that 
we  have  made, 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  1     In  her  right  we  came. 
Which  we,  God  knowSj  have  turn'd  another 
way,  250 

To  our  own  vantage. 

X.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For    we  '11   create   young   Arthur  Duke   of 

Bretagne, 
And   Earl  of  Richmond,  and   this  rich  fair 

town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  Lady  Con- 
stance : 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity. — I  trust,  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  wUl  sufier  us,  260 

To  this  unlook'd-for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Iixeunt  all  but  the  Bastard.     The  Citizens 
retvrefrom  the  walls. 
Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  compo- 
sition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  wUlingly  departed  with  a  part ; 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled 

on, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear 
With   that  same   purpose-changer,  that   sly 

devil. 
That  broker  that  stUl   breaks  the  pate  of 

faith, 
That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all,    aro 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men, 

maids, — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,  cheats  the  poor  maid  of 

that; — 
That   smooth-fac'd   gentleman,  tickling  com- 
modity, 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground, 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifierency,     m 
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From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  aU-changing  word, 

Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid. 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity? 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 


When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm ; 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet,  292 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raUeth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  wiU  rail, 
And  say,  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
To  say,  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 
Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  wiU  worship  thee  ! 

[Hxit. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — The  Same.     The  French  King's 
Tent. 

Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury, 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear 

a  peace  ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd !  gone  to  be 

friends  ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those 

provinces  ] 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again  : 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say,  't  is  so. 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee,  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man  : 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.  10 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me ; 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of 

fears ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears  ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but 

jest. 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What   dost  thou   mean  by  shaking  of  thy 

head? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ?      20 
What  means  that  hand  iipon  that  breast  of 

thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 
SoA,  As  true  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them 

false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  trvte. 
Const.  O  !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this 

sorrow. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  ;  so 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 


As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desj)erate  men. 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  !  0  boy  !  then  where  art 

thou? 
France  friend  with  England,  what  becomes  of 

me?— 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  iigly  man. 
Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady, 
done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 
Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous 

is,  40 

As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 
Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 
Const.  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content, 

wert  grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending 

marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee  ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown.  50 
But  thou  art  fair  ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  Fortune, 

O! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee  : 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on 

France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  King  John;  m 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John  ! — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  underbear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 
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Const.  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt :  I  will  not 
go  with  thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrow.s  to  be  proud, 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief,     70 
Let  kings  assemble  ;  for  my  grief's  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 
\Seats  herself  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis, 
Blanch,  Elinor,  Bastard,  Austria,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  'T  is  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this 

blessed  day 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnise  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  iu  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist. 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  :  eo 
The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Const.  [Rising. "l  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a 

holy  day  ! 
What  hath  this  day  deserv'd?  what  hath  it 

done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  calendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day,  90 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd. 
But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack  ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made; 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 
K.  Phi.  By  Heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no 

cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  1 
Const.  You  have  beguU'd  me  with  a  coun- 
terfeit, 
Resembling  majesty,  which,  being  touch'd  and 

tried,  100 

Proves  valueless.  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And    our    oppression    hath    made    up    this 

league. — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd 

kings ! 
A  widow  cries  ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  vingodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace  ;  but,  ere  sunset,  no 


Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  ! 

Aust.  Lady  Constance,  peace  ! 

Const.   War  !  war  !  no  peace  !  peace  is  to 


me  a  war. 


0  Limoges  !     0  Austria  !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :  thou  slave,  thou  wretch, 

thou  coward ; 
Thou  little-valiant,  great  in  villainy  ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !   thou  art  perjur'd  too,  120 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art 

thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party  !     Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  1 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
Aust.    O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those 
words  to  me  !  iso 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  re- 
creant limbs. 
Aust.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy 

life. 
Bast.  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  re- 
creant limbs. 
K.  John.  We  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  for- 
get thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the 

Pope. 
Pand.     Hail,    you    anointed    deputies    of 
Heaven  ! — 
To  thee.  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I,  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand,  wo 

Why  thou  against  the  Church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  om-  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interroga- 
tories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous,  150 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of 

England 
Add  thus  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
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Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  binder  Heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  Pope  ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority.  leo 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme 

in  this. 
K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of 

Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
Di-eading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led, 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish : 
Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose  iro 

Against  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my 

foes. 
Panel.   Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I 

have. 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate  : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonised,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O !  lawful  let  it  be,  179 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile. 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  Amen 
To  my  keen  curses  ;  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him 

right. 
Pand.  There's  law  and  wan'ant,  lady,  for 

my  curse. 
Const.  And  for  mine  too  :  when  law  can  do 

no  right, 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here. 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong,  i89 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  1 
Pand.  Philip   of    France,    on   perU   of  a 

curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic, 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Mi.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  1  do  not  let 

go  thy  hand. 
Const.  Look  to  that,  devU,  lest  that  France 

repent. 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 
Aiost.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 
Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  his  recreant 

limbs. 


Ausi.  Well,  ruflBan,  I  must  pocket  up  these 

wrongs, — 

Because —  200 

JBast.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K,  John.    Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the 

cardinal ? 
Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  car- 
dinal 1 
Lew.  Bethink  you,  father;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend  : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That 's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.    O   Lewis,    stand    fast !    the    devil 
tempts  thee  here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new-uptrimmed  biide. 

Blanch.  The  Lady  Constance  speaks  not 
from  her  faith,  210 

But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O  !  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  ; 
O !    then,   tread  down  my  need,    and   faith 

mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 
K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers 

not  to  this. 
Const.  O !    be    remov'd    from    him,    and 

answer  well. 
Aiist.  Do  so.  King  Philip :  hang  no  more 

in  doubt. 
Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calfs-skin,  most 
sweet  lout.  220 

K.  Phi.  I   am   perplex'd,    and    know   not 

what  to  say. 
Pand.  What  canst  thou  say,  but  will  per- 
plex thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 
K.  Phi.  Good   reverend  father,  make  my 
person  yours. 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit. 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,    coupled  and   link'd   to- 
gether 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows ; 
The  latest  breath  that   gave   the   sound  of 
words,  2S0 

Was   deep-sworn    faith,   peace,    amity,   true 

love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, 
No   longer   than  we   well   could   wash   our 

hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven   knows,    they   were   besmear 'd   and 
overstain'd 
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With  slaughter's  pencil ;  -v^^here  revenge  did 

paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings  : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of 

blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both,  240 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  1 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  1  so  jest  with 

Heaven, 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm, 
Unswear  faith  sworn,  and  on  the  marriage- 
bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  1     O  !  holy  sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose    250 
Some   gentle  order,    and   then  we  shall   be 

bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Fand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,    to   arms !    be   champion   of  our 

Church, 
Or  let  the  Church,  our  mother,  breathe  her 

curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the 

tongue, 
A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth,  2110 

l^han  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou 
dost  hold. 
K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not 

my  faith. 
Pond.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to 
faith  ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O  !  let  thy 

vow, 
First  made  to  Heaven,  first  be   to  Heaven 

perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  Church. 
"What  since  thou  swor'st  is  sworn  against  thy- 
self, 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself : 
For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done  :  271 

And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is,  to  mistake  again  :  though  indirect, 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools 

fire, 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new-bum'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 

42 


But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion  280 

By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou 

swear'st. 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath  :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost 

swear. 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself;  289 

And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  j 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them;   but,  if  not,  then 

know. 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shal^e  them  off. 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 
Aust.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 
Bast.  Wiirtnotbe? 

Win  not   a    calfs-skin   stop  that  mouth   of 

thine'? 
Lew.  Father,  to  arms  ! 
Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day  ?    soo- 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married? 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd 

men? 
ShaU  braying  trumpets,  and   loud  churHsh 

drums. 
Clamours  of  liell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alack  !  how  new 
Is  husband   in  my  mouth ! — even  for  that. 

name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pro- 
nounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O  !  upon  my  knee,      soo 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  Heaven  ! 

Blcmch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.     What 

motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 
Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee 

upholds. 
His  honour.     0  !  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine 

honour. 
Lew.  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so 

cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 
Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his 

head. 
K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt   not  need. — England, 

I  '11  fall  from  thee,  s2o. 
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Act  III. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  III. 


Const.  O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty  ! 
Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 
K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour 

within  this  hour. 
Bast.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald 
sexton  Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.  The  sun 's  o'ercast  with  blood :  fair 
day,  adieu ! 
"Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me.      sso 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st 

lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
-Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive  : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 
Lew.  Lady,  with  me,  with  me  thy  fortune 

lies. 
Blanch.  There   where    my  fortune    lives, 

there  my  life  dies. 
K.  John.  Cousin,    go   draw  our  puissance 
togethei". —  [Exit  Bastard. 

France,    I   am    burn'd    up   with    inflaming 
wrath ;  sio 

A  rage,  whose  heat. hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood  and  dearest-valu'd  blood,  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and 
thou  shalt  turn 
To  ashes,   ere   our  blood  shall  quench  that 

fire. 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. — 
K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — 
To  arms  let 's  hie  !  \Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Samp.     Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums,   Excursions.     Enter  the  Bastard, 
with  Austria's  head. 

Bast.  Now,   by  my  life,   this  day  grows 

wondrous  hot ; 
,  Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.     Austria's  head, 

lie  there. 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  kee2>  this  boy. — Philip, 
make  up  : 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
,And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescu'd  her ; 


Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.        lo 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Same. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat.  Enter  King 
John,  Elinor,  Arthur,  iAe  Bastard, 
Hubert,  and  Lords. 

K.  John.  [To  Elinor.]  go  shall  it  be;  your 
grace  shall  stay  behind. 
So  strongly  guarded. — [To  Arthur.]  Cousin, 

look  not  sad ; 
The  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O  !   this  will  make  my  mother  die 

with  grief. 
K.  John.  [To  the  Bastard.^   Cousin,  away 
for  England  :  haste  before  ; 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty  :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  :  w 

Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 
Bast.  Bell,    book,    and   candle,    shall    not 
drive  me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness. — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety  :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
K.  John.         Coz,  farewell.    [Exit  Bastard. 
Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a 
word.  [Slis  takes  Arthur  aside. 

K.  John.  Come    hither,    Hubert.     O    my 
gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor,       21 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love  : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand,     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  tune. 
By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 
Huh.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 
K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause 
to  say  so  yet ;  30 

But  thou  shalt  have  :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so 

slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — but  let  it  go  : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
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Act  III. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  IV. 


To  give  me  audience  : — if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,    with    his    iron    tongue    and    brazen 

mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were   a   churchyard  where  we 

stand,  40 

And  thou  possessed  with'  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Qv  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd   thy  blood,  and  made   it   heavy- 
thick, 
{Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the 

veins. 
Making    that    idiot,   laughter,    keep    men's 

eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful. to  my  purposes;) 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear    me    without    thine    ears,   and    make 

reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  aloiie,  so 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful   sound   of 

words : 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded- watchful  day, — 
I  would  iiato  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But,  ah  !  I  will  not : — yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me 

well. 
Ilui.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  under- 
take. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my 

act. 
By  Heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

I£.  John.       Do  not  I  know,  thou  wouldst  % 
Good  Hubert !  Hubert, — Hubert,  throw  thine 

eye 
On  yon  young  boy.     I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my 

friend,  .  eo 

He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way  ; 
And   wheresoe'er    this    foot   of   mine    doth 

tread, 
He  lies  before  me.     Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Huh.  And  I  '11  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 
K.  John.  Death. 
Hub.  My  lord. 
K.  John.         A  grave. 
Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

^K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee ; 
Well,  I  '11  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee  : 
Remember. — Madam,  fare  you  well :  fo 

I'll  send  those, powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 
Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  ! 
K.  John.  For  England,  cousin  ;  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho  ! 

\_Exe%vn,t. 


Scene  IV.— Thfe  Same.     The  French  King's 
Tent. 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulph,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the 
flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  connected  sail 
Is  scatter'd,  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 
Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet 

go  well. 
K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have 
run  so  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?    Is  not  Anglers  lost  1 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?   divers  dear  friends 

slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gono, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  % 
Lew.  What  he  hath  won,   that   hath   he 
fortified :  lo 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want   example.     Who   hath   read,   or 

heard, 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  1 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear   that  England 
had  this  praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look,  who  comes  here?  a  grave  unto  a  soul; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me.  20 

Const.  Lo  now,  now  see  the  issue  of  your 


K.  Phi.  Patience,     good    lady :     comfort, 

gentle  Constance ! 
Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death. — O  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  cotich  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vanity  brows,  so 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household 

worms, 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome 

dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me;    and  I  will  think  thou 

smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !     Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me  ! 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peace ! 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to 
cry. — 
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Scene  IV. 


0 !    that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's 

mouth ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world, 
And  rouse  from  sleeji  that  fell  anatomy,        m 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not 
sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  unholy  to  belie  me  so. 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife : 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost ! 
I  am  not  mad  : — I  would  to  Heaven,  I  were. 
For  then,  't  is  like  I  should  forget  myself : 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget !—  so 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me,  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonis'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself : 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad  :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity.  m 

K.  Phi.  Bmd  up  those  tresses.     O  !  what 
love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance   a   silver  drop   hath 

fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thoiisand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Cojist.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,   that   I   will ;   and  wherefore 
will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them   from  their   bonds,    and  cried 
aloud,  70 

"  0,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty ! " 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
And  wiU  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 

heaven. 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male 

child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,  so 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit. 
And  so  he  '11  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again, 


When   I   shall   meet   him   in  the   court   of 

heaven, 

I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore,  never,  never 

Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of 

grief.  90 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a 

son. 
K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your 

child. 
Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 
child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. —  loo 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  -wit. 
O  Lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  ! 

{Exit. 
K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I  '11  follow 
her.  \_Exit. 

Levi.  There's  nothing  in  this  world   can 
make  me  joy  : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ; 
And  bitter   shame   hath   spoil'd    the   sweet 
world's  taste,  no 

That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitter- 
ness. 
Pand.  Before    the    curing    of    a     strong 
disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 
Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 
Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,   certainly,  you 
had. 
No,  no :   when  Fortune  means  to  men  most 

good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye.  120 
'T  is  strange,  to  think  how  much  King  John 

hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are   not   you  griev'd,   that   Arthur   is    his 
prisoner  1 
Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath 

him. 
Paiid.  Yoiu-  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your 
blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
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KING  JOHN. 


Scene  I. 


Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little 

rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and  therefore 

mark.  lao 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's 

veins, 
The    misplaced    John    should    entertain    an 

hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd; 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  : 
That  John   may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs 

must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so.  uo 

Lew.  But  what    shall   I  gain  by  young 

Arthur's  fall  ? 
Pand.  YoUj  in  the  right  of  Lady  Blanch 

your  wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 
Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthiir 

did. 
Pand.  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in 

this  old  world  ! 
John  lays" you  plots;  the  times  conspire  with 

.      you: 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood,  ' 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act  so  evilly  borne,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal,   iso 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 


No  scope  of  Nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  jsrodigies.  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 
Lew.  May  be,  he  will   not   touch  young 

Arthur's  life,  wo 

But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 
Pand.  0  !  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your 

approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;   and   then   the 

hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change, 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath, 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot : 
And,  0  !  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you, 
Than  I  have  nam'd ! — The  bastard  Faulcon- 

bridge  in 

Is  now  in  England  ransacking  the  Church, 
Offending  charity  :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.     'T  is  wonderful. 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent, 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence,   leo 
For  England,  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 
Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions. 

Let  us  go  : 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


Scene  I. — Northampton.     A  Eoom  in  the 
Castle. 

Enter  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Huh.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot;  and  look 
thou  stand 
Within  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with 

me, 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful.     Hence,  and 
watch. 
1  Atten.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out 

the  deed. 
Huh.  Uncleanly  scruples !   fear  not  you  : 
look  to 't. —  \Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with 
you. 


Enier  Arthur. 


Arili.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Huh.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a 

title  10 

To  be  more  prince)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Huh.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me  ! 

Methinks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  :  20 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
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Act  IV. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  I. 


Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  1 
No,  indeed,  it 's  not ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven, 
I  were   your   son,    so  you   would  love  me, 
Hubert. 
Hub.   [_Aside.'\  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his 
.  innocent  prate 
He  wUl  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch. 
Arth.  Are   you   sick,    Hubert  1  you   look 
pale  to-day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with 
you  :  30 

I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 
J£ub.  [Aside.]  His  words  do  take  possession 
of  my  bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Shomng  a  paper. 
[Aside.]  How  now,  foolish  rheum  ! 
Turning  dispiteous  toiiure  out  of  door  ! 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. — 
Can  you  not  read  it  1  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  you  with  hot  iirons  burn  out  both  mine 
eyes'? 
Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 
Arth.  Aiid  wUl  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have   you  the  heart?     When  your 
head  did  but  ache,  n 

I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  ; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your 

head. 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,   "  What   lack   you  1 "  and,    "  Where 

lies  jour  grief  1 " 
Or,  "What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  youV 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick-service  had  a  prince.    62 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was-  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cimning :  do,  an  if  you  will. 
If  Heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  will  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you   must. — Will   you  put   out 

mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it. 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 
Arth.  Ah  !  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would 
do  it.  60 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my 

tears, 
And  quench  this  fiery  indignation 


Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd 

iron  1 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And   told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine 

eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him ;   no  tongue 

but  Hubert's.  ro 

Hub.  Come  forth.  [Stamps. 

He-enter  Attendants,  with  cords,  irons,  (kc. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 
Arth.  O  !  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my 
eyes  are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody 
men. 
Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind 

him  here. 
Arth.  Alas !  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous- 
rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle  ;  I  will  stand  stone-stm. 
For   Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let, me  not  be 

bound. 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert :  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly.  .      8i 

Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  '11  forgive 

you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within  :  let  me  alone  with 

him. 
1  Atten.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such 
a  deed.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid    away   my 
friend : 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Huh.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedj''  ? 
Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  Heaven  !^that  there  were  biit  a 
moth  in  yours,  oi 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous 

there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 
Hid).  Is  this  your  promise  %   go   to,  hold 

your  tongue. 
Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of 
tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes  : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;   let   me   not, 
Hubert : 
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Act  TV. 


KING  JOHN". 


Scene  II. 


Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     0  !  spare  mine 


Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo  !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead 
with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserVd  extremes  :  see  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit 

out, 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head,     no 
Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it, 

boy. 
Arth.  An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it 
blush, 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings, 

Hubert : 
Nay,  it,, perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses.     120 
Hub.  Well,  see  to  live;  I  will  not  touch 
thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 
Arth.  O  !  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  all 
this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace  !  no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I  '11  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  chUd,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  oflFend  thee. 

Arth.  O  Heaven  ! — I  thank  you, 

Hubert.  131 

Hub.  Silence!  no  more.     Go  closely  in  with 
me ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     A  Room  of  State  in 
the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crowned;  Pembroke, 
Salisbubt,  and  oilier  Lords.  The  King 
takes  his  State. 

K.  John.  Here   once   again   we   sit,    once 
again  crown'd, 


And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 
Pern.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  high- 
ness pleas'd. 
Was   once   superfluous :    you   were   crown'd 

before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  ofi". 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 
Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double 
pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,  10 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  gar- 
nish, 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be 
done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new-told. 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable.  20 

Sal.  In   this,  tlie  antique   and  well-noted 
face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration, 
Makes  sound   opinion  sick,  and   truth   sus- 
pected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 
Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better 
than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness; 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault  so 

Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  luding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 
Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new- 
crown'd. 
We  breath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your 

highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 
K.  John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coro- 
nation 40 
I  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them 

strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong,  when  lesser  is  my 

fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with :  meantime,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not 

well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
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Act  IV. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  JI. 


I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 
Pern.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of 

these, 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request       51 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;   whose  re- 

,  slraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : 
If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
Why   then   your  fears,  which,  as  they  say, 

attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew 

Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  1  eo 

That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit, 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty; 
Wliich  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Coimts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 

Enter  Hubert. 

K.  John.    Let  it  be  so:   I  do  commit  his 
youth 
To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with 
you  ?         [Hubert  whispers  the  King. 
Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody 
deed  : 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine.  70 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  :  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does   show  the  mood   of  a  much   troubled 

breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  't  is  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 
Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and 

Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set. 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 
Pern.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue 
thence  so 

The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 
K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong 
hand. — 
Oood  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 
Sal.    Indeed,  we   fear'd   his   sickness  was 

past  cure. 
Pern.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death 
he  was. 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 


This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 
K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn 

brows  on  me  ?  ^ 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 
Sal.    It   is    apparent   foul   play ;  and  't  is 

shame, 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  !  and  so  farewell. 
Pern.  Stay  yet,  Lord   Salisbury;   I  '11  go 

with  thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this 

isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.     Bad  world  the 

while !  100 

This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break 

out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

\Exeu,nt  Lords. 
K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation.     I  re^ 

pent : 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blcod. 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful   eye  thou  hast.     Where   is  that 

blood, 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  : 
Pour  down  thy  weather. — How  goes  all  in 

France  ? 
Mess.    From  France  to   England. — Never 

such  a  power,  110 

For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  comes  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 
K.  John.  O  !   where  hath  our  intelligence 

been  drunk? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?    Where  is  my  mother's 

care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear  iw 

Is  stopi^'d  with  dust :  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  Lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's 

tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 
K.  John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  oc- 
casion ! 
O  !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers. — ^What !  mother  dead! 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France ! — 


Act  IV. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  II. 


Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of 

France, 
That  thou  .for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here? 
Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin.  jsi 

Enter  tlie  Bastard,  and  Peter  of  Pom/ret. 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the 

world 
To  your  proceedings  1  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 
Bast.    But,  if  you  be  afeard  to   hear  the 
worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 
K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was 
amaz'd 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will.       m 
Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergy- 
men, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied, 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams, 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 
And  here 's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I 

found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding 
rhymes,  i5o 

That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 
K.  John.    Thou    idle  dreamer,    wherefore 

didst  thou  so  % 
Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall 

out  so. 
K.  John.    Hubert,   away  with   him :   im- 
prison him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee. 

YEodt  Hubert  with  Peter.] — 
O  my  gentle  cousin, 
Hear'st   thou    the    news    abroad,    who   are 
arriv'd  ?  leo 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths 
are  full  of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire, 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  whom  they  say  is  kUl'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 


I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste ;  the  better 
foot  before.  iro 

0  !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 

And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me 
speed.  [Exit. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentle- 
man.— 
Go  after  him  ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers, 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.    [Exit. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead  !  isi 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Evh.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were 
seen  to-night : 

Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 

The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 
K.  John.  Five  moons  % 
Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 

Young  Arthur's  death   is  common   in  their 
mouths ; 

And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their 
heads, 

And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 

And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's 
wrist,  ISO 

Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action. 

With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  roll- 
ing eyes. 

1  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
Who,  with  his  shears   and  measure  in  his 

hand. 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet). 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent.  200 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  ofiF  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 
K.  John,  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me 

with  these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him :  I  had  a  mighty 

cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to 

kUl  him. 
Eiih.  No  had,  my  lord !  why,  did  you  not 

provoke  me  ? 


Act  IV. 


KESTG  JOHN". 


SCEXE    III. 


It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be 


K.  John, 

attended 
By  slaves,  that   take   their  humours   for   a 

■n^arrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life,     210 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous   majesty,  when,  perchance,  it 

frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 
Huh.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what 

I  did. 
K.  John.  0  !  when  the  last  account  'twixt 

Heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  !     Hadst  not  thou  been 

by,  220 

A  feUow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind ; 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 
Huh.  My  lord,- — •  2so 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head, 

or  made  a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  T  purposed, 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  'upon  my  face, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me 

break  off, 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears 

in  me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act       210 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 

name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  state  is  brav'd, 
Even   at  my  gates,   with   ranks   of  foreign 

powers  : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 
Huh.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :  this  hand  of  mine  251 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 


The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought; 
And  yo\i  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form. 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 
K.  John.    Doth  Arthur  live  ?     O  !   haste 
thee  to  the  peers,  260 

Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 

0  !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste. 

1  conjure  thee  but  slowly ;  run  more  fast. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — -The  Same.     Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Arthur,  on  the  walls. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high;  and  yet  will  I  leap 

down. — 
Good  ground,- be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — ■ 
There  's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they 

did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me 

quite. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away  : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[Leaps  down. 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my 

bones !  [Dies. 

Enter  Pembeoke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.    Lords,    I   wUl    meet   him   at   Saint 
Edmund's  Bury  :  n 

It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.   Who  brought  that   letter  from  the 

cardinal  ? 
Sal.    The  Count  Melun,   a  noble  lord   of 
France ; 
Whose  private  with  me,  of  the   Dauphin's 

love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 
Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him 

then. 
Sal.  Or  rather  then  set  forward :  for  't  will 
be  19 

Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.    Once   more    to-day  well    met,   dis- 
temper'd  lords. 
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Act  IY. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  III. 


The   king    by   me   requests    youi-    presence 
straight. 
Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of 
us. 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That   leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it 

walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 
Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I 

think,  were  best. 
Sal.  Our    griefs,   and    not   our  manners, 

reason  now. 

Bast.   But   there  is   little  reason  in   your 

grief :  so 

Therefore,  't  were  reason  you  had  manners 

now. 

Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast.  'T  is  true ;   to  hurt  his  master,  no 

man  else. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prison. — [Seeing  Arthur.] 

What  is  he  lies  here?    . 
Fern.  O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and 
princely  beauty ! 
Tlie  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 
Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath 
done. 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Biff.  Or  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a 

grave. 

Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave,    to 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  1     Have 

you  beheld. 

Or  have  you  read,  or  heard?  or  could  you 

think? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  1  could  thought,  without  this 

object. 
Form  such  another  1     This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wUdest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse.  so 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd 
.   in  this : 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times. 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest,, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue :  ei 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  anji  the  purpose,  of  the  kiiig  : 


From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow, 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures-  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness,  ro 

Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand, 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pern.,  Big.    Our  souls   religiously  confirm 
thy  words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hvb.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking 
you. 
Arthur  doth  live  :  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 
Sal.    O  !   he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at 
death. — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain  !  get  thee  gone. 
Huh.  I  am  no  villain. 
Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[Drawing  his  sword. 
Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir  :  put  it  up 

again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murderer's 

skin.  80 

Hub.    Stand  back.  Lord  Salisbury,   stand 

back,  I  say  : 

By  Heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as 

yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  age,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 
Big.    Out,  dunghill !   dar'st  thou  brave  a 

nobleman  ? 
Huh.  Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 
Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 
Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so  ;     so 

Yet,  I  am  none.     Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks 

false. 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 
Pem.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 
Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  ,shall  gall  you,  Faulcon- 

bridge. 
Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salis- 
bury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I  '11  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  be- 

time. 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from 
hell.  i<» 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 


Act  V. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  I. 


Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Huh.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well  :• 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his 
eyes, 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  imaocency.  no 

Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house, 
Tor  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury  :  to  the  Dauphin 
there ! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire 
us  out.  [Eoeeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here 's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of 
this  fair  work  % 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hih.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha  !  I  '11  tell  thee  what ;  120 

Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  so 

black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  Luci- 
fer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell, 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kUl  this  child. 

■Huh.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread. 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb. 


Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be  a 

beam 
To  hang  thee  on;   or  wouldst  thou  drown 

thyself,  130 

Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Huh.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought. 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way     140 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  reabn 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bear-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace  :     iso 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at 

home. 
Meet  in  one  line .;  and  vast  confusion  waits. 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast, 
Tlie  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he  whose  cioak  and  ceinter  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest. — Bear  away  that  child, 
And  follow  me  with  speed  :  I  '11  to  the  king. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  with  the  croimi, 
and  Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your 
hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Band.  [Giving  John  the  croivn.'\  Take  again 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  Pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K  John.    Now  keep  your  holy  word :   go 
meet  the  French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt, 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience. 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul,       10 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 


This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time 's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Band.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tem- 
pest up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  Pope ; 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  la,nd. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well,  23 

Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  Pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[Exit. 

K  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?     Did  not 
the  prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon 
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Act  V. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  II. 


My  crown  I  should  give  off?  Even  so  I  have. 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  Heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there 
holds  out  30 

But  Dover  Castle  :  London  hath  receiv'd, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  ; 
And  wild  amazement  hun-ies  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me 
again, 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into 
the  streets ; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life       w 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en 
away. 

K.  John.   That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he 
did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he 
knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you 

sad? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust. 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be,  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :  so  shall  inferior  eyes,     50 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away  !  and  glister  like  the  god  of  wai-. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den. 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble 

there  ? 
O  !  let  it  not  be  said. — Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors,  eo 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  Pope  hath  been 
with  me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields,   ro 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 


And  find  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal   cannot  make   your 

peace ; 
Or' if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said, 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.    Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this 

present  time. 
Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage  ;  yet, 
I  know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Plain  near  Saint  Edmund's 
Bury. 

Enter  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbuey,  Melun, 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.    My  Lord  Melvm,  let  this  be  copied 
out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again  ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
Both  they,  and  we,' perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith,  m 

To  your  proceedings  ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  "sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.     O  !  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O  !  and  there. 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time,  20 

That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  o\ir  right. 
We  cannot  deal  biit  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is 't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends. 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw,  and 

weep 
Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,)  so 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unaccfuainted  colours  here  1 
What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  re- 
move ! 
That   Neptune's    arms,    who    clippeth    thee 

about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thy- 
self. 
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And  grajjple  thee'unto  a  pagan  shore, 
Where    these    two    Christian   armies   might 

combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in 

this ;  -10 

And  great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 

0  !  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought, 
Between  compulsion,  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 

But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 

Startles   mine    eyes,    and    makes    me    more 

amaz'd  51 

Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with   a   great   heart   heave    away  this 

storm  : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd, 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand 

as  deep  m 

Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity. 
As  Lewis  himself : — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 
That   knit  your  sinews  to   the  strength    of 

mine. 

Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  metliinks,  an  angel  spake  : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  Prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this  : — King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in,        70 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  Ch^irch, 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome. 
Therefore,  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind 

up, 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war, 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will 
not  back  : 

1  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 

To  be  a  secondary  at  control,  so 

Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 

To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 


Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of 

wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this 

fire; 
And  now  't  is  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled 

it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ;    so 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome?     What  is  that,  peace 

to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After   young  Arthur,    claim    this   land  for 

mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back. 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with 

Rome? 
Am   I    Rome's    slave?      What   penny   hath 

Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ?     Is 't  not  I 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I,  100 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in   this   business,   and  maintain   this 

war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy  t  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 
Have   I   not    here   the  best   cards  for   the 

game. 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 
Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this 

work. 
Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  wUl  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified,  m 

As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cull'd  these  fieiy  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the 
world. 
Let  me  have  audience  :  I  am  sent  to  speak. — 
My  holy  Lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king  120 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite, 
And  wUl  not  temporise  with  my  entreaties  : 
He  flatly  says,  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 
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Bast.  By   all   the   blood    that    ever   fury 

breath'd, 
The  youth  says  well. — Now,  hear  our  English 

king; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reason  too,  he  should  : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach,  isi 

This  harness'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unhair'd  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at,  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at 

your  door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ;     uo 
To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and 

trunks ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;   and  to  thrill,   and 

shake. 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman  : 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 
No  !     Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms. 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers, 
To   souse   annoyance    that    comes   near  his 

nest. —  150 

And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your   dear  mother    England,    blush   for 

shame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visag'd  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy 

face  in  peace ; 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us :  farfe  thee 

well ;  .  160 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 
Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither. — 

Strike  up  the  drums !  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 
Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,   being  beaten, 

will  cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,   being  beaten.     Do   but 

start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brae'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine;  170 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 


As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  :  for  at 

hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath,  us'd  rather  for  sport  than 

need) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 
Lew.  Strike   up   our  drums,    to  find  this 

danger  out. 
Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do 
not  doubt.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— The  Same.     A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.     Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  1  O ! 

tell  me,  Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,    I    fear.  .    How    fares    your 

majesty  ? 
K.  John.  This  fever,   that   hath  troubled 

me  so  long. 
Lies  heavy  on  me  :  O  !  my  heart  is  sick. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My    lord,    your    valiant    kinsman, 
Faulconbridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field. 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 
K.  John.  Tell  him,   toward  Swinstead,   to 

the  abbey  there. 
Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort-;   for  the  great 
supply, 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here,      10 
Are  wrack'd   tliree  nights  ago  on  Goodwin 

Sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even 

now. 

The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me !  this  tyrant  fever  burns 

me  up. 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 

Set    on    toward    Swinstead ;    to    my  litter 

straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint. 

\Eoixunt. 


Scene  IV. — The  Same.     Another  Part  of 
the  Same. 

Ent&r  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot, 
and  others. 

Sal.  I  did  not   think  the  king  so   stor'd 
with  friends. 
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Pern.  Up   once  again;    put  spirit  in  the 
Erencli : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.  That     misbegotten     devil,     Faulcon- 
bridge. 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 
Fern-.  They  say.  King  John,  sore  sick,  hath 
left  the  field. 

IJnter  Meltjn  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 
Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England 

here. 
Sal.  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other 

names. 
Pern.   It  is  the  Count  Melun. 
Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English;  you  are  bought 
and  sold ;  i" 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  cutting  off  your  heads.      Thus  hath  he 

sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love.  20 

Sal.  May  this  be  possible?   may  this   be 

true? 
Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my 
view, 
Eetaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Wliich  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  de- 
ceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  1 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must   die  here,   and  live   hence   by 

truth? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day,  so 

He  is  forswoi-n,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night,  whose  black  contagious 

breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  ex- 
pire. 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  ti'eachery 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides,  n 
For  that  mygrandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 


In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field; 
Where   I   may  think   the  remnant   of  my 

thoughts 
In  peace,  and  paj-t  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 
Sal.  We  do  believe  thee, — and  beshrew  my 

soul. 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form  so 

Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  oiu-  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'er- 

look'd, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 
Even    to    oiir   ocean,    to   our    great    King 

John. — 
My  arm  shall  give   thee  help   to  bear  thee 

hence. 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends !  New 

flight ;  60 

And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 
[Exeunt,  leading  0^  Melun. 


Scene  V. — The  Same.     The  French  Camp. 
Enter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was 

loath  to  set, 
But   stay'd,    and  made  the  western  welkin 

blush, 
When  the  English  measur'd  backward  their 

own  ground. 
In  faint  retire.     O  !  bravely  came  we  off. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night, 
And  wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  up. 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew.  Here. — ^What  news  ? 

Mess.  The    Coiuit    Melun    is    slain;    the 

English  lords,  10 

By  his  persuasion,  are  again  f all'n  off ; 

And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so 

long,       . 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  Sands. 
Leio.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news  !     Beshrew  thy 
very  heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — ^Who  was  he  that 

said. 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
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The  stumbling  night    did   part   our  weary 
powers  ? 
Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 
Lew.  Well;   keep  good  quarter  and  good 
care  to-night :  20 

The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow. 

[jExewnt. 


Scene  VI.— An  Open  Place  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  severally. 

Huh.  Who 's    there  ?    speak,    ho !     speak 

quickly,  or  I  shoot. 
Bast.  A  friend. — What  art  thou? 
Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 
Huh.  What 's  that  to  thee  ?  why  may  not  I 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  % 
Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 
Hvi).  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue 

so  well. 
Who  art  thou? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  and,  if  thou  please. 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think 

I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets.  11 

Huh.  Unkind    remembrance !    thou,    and 

endless  night. 

Have  done  me  shame  : — brave  soldier^  pardon 

me, 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine 
ear. 
Bast.  Come,  come ;  sans  compliment,  what 

news  abroad  1 
Hvh.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow 
of  night. 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.      Brief  then ;  and  what 's  the  news  ? 
Huh.  0  !  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the 
night, 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible.       20 
Bobst.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill 
news  : 
I  am  no  woman ;  I  '11  not  swoond  at  it. 
Huh.  The  king,  I  fear,  is   poison'd   by  a 
monk  : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with   this  evil,  that  you 

might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 


.  How  did  he  take  it  ?    who  did  taste 

to  him  ? 
Hvh.  A    monk,   I    tell  you;    a   resolved 

villain,  29 

Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 
Bast.  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his 

majesty  % 
Hub.  Why,  know  you  not?  the  lords  are 

all  come  back. 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company; 
At  whose  request  the  king   hath  pardon 'd 

them, 
Ajid  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty 

Heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 
I  '11  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power   this 

night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide  ;    40 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them  : 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before  !  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead  or  e'er  I  come. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VII.— The  Orchard  of  Swinstead 
Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late  :  the  life  of  all  his 
blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling- 
house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;   and 
holds  belief, 
That -being  brought  into  the  open  »''>■- 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 
P.  Hen.    Let  him   be  brought  into    the 
orchard  here. — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  \Exit  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient  u 

Than  when  yovi  left  him  :  even  now  he  sung. 
P.  Hen.  0  vanity  of  sickness  !   fierce   ex- 
tremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them,  invisible  ;   and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and 
wounds 
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KING  JOHN. 


Scene  VII. 


With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last 

hold, 
Confound    themselves.      'T  is    strange    that 

death  should  sing.  20 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 
Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you 

are  born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  wlw  bring  in 
King  John  in  a  chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now   my   soul   hath 
elbow-room  ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,         so 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.         How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.   John.  Poison'd, — ill   fare ; — dead,   for- 
sook, cast  off: 
And  none  of  you  wUl  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom  ;   nor  entreat  the 

north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold. — I  do  not  ask  you 
much :  41 

I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait. 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Sen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in 
my  tears. 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannise 
On  unreprievable-condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O  !    I   am  scalded  with  my  violent 

motion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty.      so 
K.  John.  O  cousin  !  thou  art  come  to  set 

mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should 

saU, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 
And  then  aU.  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod. 


And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where  Heaven  he  knows  how  we  shall  answer 
him :  m 

For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

[The  King  dies. 
Sal.  You   breathe  these  dead  news  in  as 
dead  an  ear. — 
My  liege  !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king,  now 
thus. 
P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even 
so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what 

stay, 

When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone   so?     I  do  but  stay 

behind,  70 

To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge. 

And  then  my  soul   shall  wait   on  thee    to 

heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right 

spheres. 
Where  be  your  powers  ?     Show  now  your 

mended  faiths. 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be 

sought : 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels.  so 

Sal.  It  seems  you  know  not  then  so  much 
as  we. 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who    half    an    hour    since   came  from   the 

Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace. 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 
Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he 
sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd  90 

To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so. — And  you,  my  noble 
prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be 
interr'd ; 
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Act  V. 


KING  JOHN. 


Scene  VII. 


For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then.        loo 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  Hneal  state  and  glory  of  the  land  : 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the   like  tender  of  our  love  we 
make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind   soul,  that  would 
give  you  thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 


Bast.  O !  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful 

woe,  no 

Since    it   hath   been    beforehand    with    oui 

griefs. — 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we   shall   shock  them.     Naught   shall 

make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

[Exeunt. 
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KmG  EICHARD  IL 


DRA2fATIS  PERSONM 


King  Richard  the  Second. 

Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Diike  of  Lancaster. 

Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford. 

Duke  of  Aumerle,  Son  to  tJie  Duke  of  York. 

Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Surrey. 

Earl  op  Salisbury. 

Earl  Berkley. 

Bushy,  1 

Bagot,  >  Creatures  to  King  Richard. 

Green,  ) 

Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  his  Son. 

Lord  Ross. 

Lord  Willoughby. 


Lord  Fitzwater. 

Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Abbot  of  Westmitister. 

Lord  Marshal,  and  anotlier  Lord. 

Sir  Pierce  of  Exton. 

Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 

Captain  of  a  Band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Duchess  of  York. 
Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  At- 
tendants. 


SCENE — Diispersedly  in  England  and  Wales. 


ACT   I. 


Scene  I. — London.      A  Room  in  tlie  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended  ;  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  other  Nobles,  with  him. 

K.  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-iionour'd 
Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band. 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then   our   leisure  would   not   let  us 

hear. 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray ? 
Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 
A'.  Rich.    Tell   me,   moreover,    hast    thou 
sounded  him, 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice, 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should,  lo 

On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  % 
Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that 
argument. 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness, — no  inveterate  malice. 
K.  Rich.   Then  call  them  to  our  presence  : 
face  to  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will 
hear 


The  accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak. — 
\Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk. 

Boling.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befall  » 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness  ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but 
flatters  us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come  ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — • 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray ? 

Boliiig.  First,  (Heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
speech !)  so 

In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  speak. 


Act  I. 


KING  EIOHARD  II. 


Scene  I. 


My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live ;  40 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  ncfte, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat, 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  righi^drawn  sword 

may  prove. 
N'or.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 

zeal. 
'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  :   so 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs 

me 
From  giving  reins  aaid  spurs  to  my  free  speech ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These   terms   of  treason   doubled   down  his 

throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ;  eo 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain  : 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  afoot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable. 
Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty  : — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 
Baling.  Pa,le  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 

my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ;    m 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
By  that,  and  all  the  rights  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 
Nor.    I  take  it  up ;   and  by  that  sword  I 

swear, 
Which  gently  laid   my   knighthood   on   my 

shoulder, 
I  'H  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree,  so 

Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mow- 
bray's charge  % 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 


Baling.    Look,  .what  I  said,  my  life  shall 

prove  it  true  : — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand 

nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers. 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employ- 
ments, so 
Like  a  false  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 

spring. 
Further  I  say,  and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good,        89 
That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death, 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams 

of  blood  : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 
K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution 

soars  ! 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 
Nar.  O  !  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his 

face,  lu 

And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 
K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes 

and  ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  our  kingdom's  heir, 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son, 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialise  120 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray ;  so  art  thou  : 
Free  speech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow. 
Rar.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy 

heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou 

liest. 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers  : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account,  iso 

Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's 

death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  mine  own  disgrace 
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Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
For  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul ; 
But,  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begg'd  no 

Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :  as  for  the  rest  appeal'd. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor  ; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  -will  defend. 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray        150 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd 

by  me. 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood. 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision  : 
Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed. 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We  '11  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your 

son. 
Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become 

my  age. —  leo 

Throw  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 

gage. 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 
Gaunt.  When,  Harry,  when  ? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 
K.  Rich.    Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid ; 

there  is  no  boot. 
Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at 

thy  foot. 
My   life  thou   shalt  command,  but  not  my 

shame : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name. 
Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave. 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here ;  iro 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's   venom'd 

spear ; 
Tlie  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart- 
blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood. 

Give   me   his    gage : — lions    make    leopards 

tame. 
Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots  :  take 

but  my  shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away, 


Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times  barr'd-up  chest  lao 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one  : 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  Ufe  is  done. 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  miae  honour  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage  : 

do  you  begin. 
Boling.  O  !  God  defend  my  soul  from  such 

deep  sin! 
Shall    I    seem    crest-fall'n    in    my    father's 

sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this    out-dar'd    dastard]       Ere    my 

tongue  iw 

Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble 

wrong. 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mow- 
bray's face.  [Exit  Gaunt. 
K.  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to 

command : 
Which   since   we   cannot   do   to   make   you 

friends. 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  yotir  settled  hate. 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see       202 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Lord  marshal,  commanfl  our  officers-at-arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms. 

\_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     A  Room  in  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster's  Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  of  Gloster. 

Gaunt.  Alas  !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's 
blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  cor- 
rect. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 
Duch.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper 
spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ?     10 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
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Or   seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one 

ro.ot : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's 

course, 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  out ; 
But    Thomas,   my  dear  lord,   my  life,   my 

Gloster, — • 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
One    flourishing  branch   of  his  most  royal 

root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  aU  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all 

vaded,  20 

By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah !  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine :  that  bed, 

that  womb, 
That  mettle,  that  self  mould,  that  fashion'd 

thee, 
Made  him  a  man  ;  and  though  thou  liv'st,  and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him.     Thou  dost  con- 
sent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  .that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt,  it  is  despair  : 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaugh- 

ter'd,  30 

Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
"What  shall  I  say'?   to  safeguard  thine  own 

life. 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death. 
Gammt.  God's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  God's  sub- 
stitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight. 
Hath  caus'd  his  death ;  the  which,  if  wrong- 

fully, 
Let  Heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  never  lift     40 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duch.  Where  then,  alas  !  may  I  complain 

myself  ? 
Gaunt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and 

defence. 
Duch.    Why  then,  I  will. — Farewell,  old 

Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 
0  !  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's 

spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast. 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom,    so 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's 

back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists. 


A  caitifi'  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford. 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt  :  thy  sometimes  brother's 

wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 
Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coven- 
try. 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  ! 
Duch.  Yet  one  word  more. — Grief  boundeth 

where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  eo 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo  !  tliis  is  all : — ^nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I    shall    remember,  more.       Bid    him — 0  ! 

what  ?— 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack  !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there 

see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls. 
Unpeopled  offices,  tintrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my 

groans  ?  to 

Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come 

there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  everywhere. 
Desolate,  desolate  will  I  hence,  and  die  : 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Open  Space  near  Coventry. 

Lists  set  out,  and  a  throoie.     Heralds,  &c., 

attending. 

Enter  tlie  Lord  Mofrslial  and  Atjmeele. 

Mar.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Here- 
ford arm'd  ? 

Aum,.  Yea,  at  all  points,  and  longs  to  enter 
in. 

Mar.    The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfuUy 
and  bold, 
Stays  but  the   summons   of  the   appellant's 
trumpet. 

Aumi.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  pre- 
par'd,  and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Flovmsh.  Enter  King  Eichard,  wlio  takes 
his  seat  on  his  throne;  Gatjnt,  Bushy, 
Bagot,  Green,  and  others,  ivlio  take  their 
places.  A  trvmpet  is  sounded,  and  answered 
by  another  trumpet  within.  Then  enter 
Norfolk,  in  armour,  preceded  hy  a  Herald. 
K.  Bich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder 
champion 
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The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms  : 
Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.       lo 
Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  say 

■who  thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  ia 

arms, 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,   and  thine 

oath ; 
And  so  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour  ! 
Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 

of  Norfolk  : 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which  God  defend  a  knight  should  violate  !) 
IBoth  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  his  succeeding  issue,  5o 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals 

me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven  ! 

Trumpet  sounds.     Enter   Bolingbeoke,    in 
armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in 

arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law. 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  so 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name,   and  wherefore 

com'st  thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists  1 
Against  whom  comest  thou  %  and  what 's  thy 

quarrel  1 
Speak   like  a  true   knight,   so   defend  thee 

Heaven  ! 
Baling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To   prove  by   God's  grace,    and   my   body's 

valour, 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, 
That  he  's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heaven,   King   Richard,  and  to 

me :  * 

And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven  ! 
Mar.  On  pain  of  death  no  person  be  so 

bold, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists, 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.    Lord   marshal,    let   me    kiss    my 

sovereign's  hand, 


And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty  : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave,  5o 

And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 
Mar.  The  appellant  in  aU  duty  greets  your 

highness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his 

leave. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in 

our  arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight. 
Farewell,  my  blood;    which  if  to-day  thou 

shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling.  O  !  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear. 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  a 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — 
My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  ; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Aumerle ; — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death. 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo  !  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to   make   the   end   most 

sweet  : 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate,       m 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 
Add   proof    unto    mine    armour    with    thy 

prayers. 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat, 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  ■ 

prosperous  ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,  so 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and 

live. 
Boling.  Mine  innocence,  and  Saint  George 

to  thrive ! 
Nor.  However  God,  or  fortune,   cast  my 

lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's 

thi'one, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  ofi"  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement,      so 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  advei-sary. — 
Mo!3t  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 
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Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 
Go  I  to  fight.     Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 
K.   Rich.    Farewell,  my  lord :   securely  I 
espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby,  loo 

Eeceive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

Baling.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry. 

Amen. 
Mar.  [To  an  Officer.]  Go  bear  this  lance  to 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby, 

Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  him- 
self. 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 

To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas 
Mowbray, 

A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him  ; 

And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  uo 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets;   and  set  forward, 

combatants.  [A  charge  sownded. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

K.  Bich.   Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets 

and  their  spears, 
And    both    return    back     to     their     chairs 

again. —  120 

Withdraw  with   us;   and   let   the  trumpets 

sound. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  de- 
cree.—  [A  long  flourish. 
Draw  near, 
And  list,  what  with   our   council   we   have 

done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be 

soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered  ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours' 

swords ; 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts,       iso 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's 

cradle 
Draws  the   sweet  infant   breath    of    gentle 

sleep ; 


Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd 

drums. 
With  harsh  resounding   trumpets'   dreadful 

bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our   quiet  confines   fright  fan- 
peace. 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's 

blood  : 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories  : — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life,       no 
Till  twice   five  summers   have   enrich'd   our 

fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 
Baling.  Your  will  be  done.     This  must  my 
comfort  be : 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on 

me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 
K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce  : 
The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate      150 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exUe. 
The  hopeless  word  of — ^never  to  return. 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Nor.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 
liege, 
And  all   unlook'd   for   from   your   highness' 

mouth. 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  main 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  these  forty  years. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego ;       m 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have   engaol'd   my 

tongue, 
Doubly  portcuUis'd,  with  my  teeth  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  iro 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  sentence   then  but  speechless 

death, 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath  ? 
K.  Rich.   It  boots    thee  not  to   be   com- 
passionate : 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 
Nar.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  coun- 
try's light, 
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To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  niglit. 

[JRetiring. 
K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath, 
with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands  ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  ye  owe  to  God,        iso 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer  : — • 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  God  !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face  : 
Nor  never  write  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This   lowering  tempest   of  your   home-bred 

hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainst   us,    our  state,   our  subjects,  or  our 
land.  190 

Boling.  I  swear. 
iVoj".  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 
Boling.  Norfolk,  so  far,  as  to  mine  enemy ; 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As    now    our    flesh    is   banish'd   from    this 

land : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul.  200 

JV^or.    No,    Bolingbroke;   if  ever   I   were 
traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence. 
But  what  thou  art,    God,   thou,  and   I   do 

know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,   my  liege. — Now  no    way  can    I 

stray : 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my 
way.  [I!xit. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 


I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away. — [To  Bolingbeoke.]   Six 

frozen  winters  spent,  2u 

Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little 

word ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word  :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 
GauTvt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of 

me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby : 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend, 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times 

about,  220 


My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years 

to  live. 
Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou 

canst  give  : 
Shorten   my   days   thou    canst    with   sullen 

sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a 

morrow ; 
Thou   canst   help   Time  to  furrow  me  with 

age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ;        230 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 
But,   dead,   thy    kingdom    cannot    buy   my 

breath. 
K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good 

advice. 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave. 
Why  at   our  justice   seem'st  thou  then   to 

lower  ? 
Gaunt.    Things   sweet  to   taste    prove   in 

digestion  sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge  ;  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 

0  !  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more 
mild.  240 

A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 

And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 

Alas  !  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should 
say, 

1  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away  ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.    Cousin,   farewell ; — and,    uncle, 
bid  him  so ; 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

\Flowrish.     Uxeunt  King  Richard 
and  Train. 
Aum.    Cousin,    farewell  :    what    presence 
must  not  know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 
Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will 
ride,  251 

As  far  as  land  wUl  let  me,  by  your  side. 
Gaunt.    O  !    to   what    purpose   dost  thou 
hoard  thy  words. 
That    thou    retum'st    no    greeting    to    thy 
friends  ? 
Boling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave 
of  you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 
Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a 
time. 
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Boling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that 

time. 
Gaunt.    What   is   six  winters?    they   are 
quickly  gone.  seo 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes 

one  hour  ten. 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st 

for  pleasure. 
Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall 
it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary 
steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Boliiig.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I 
make 
WUl  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love.  aro 

Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gatmt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven 
visits, 
Are  to  a.  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  thee, 
But  thou  the  king.     Woe  doth  the  heavier 

sit,  280 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 
And  not  the  king  exil'd  thee  ;  or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou 

com'st. 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians, 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence 

strew'd. 
The  flowers  fair   ladies,   and   thy  steps  no 
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Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance ; 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 
Boling.  0 !    who  can  hold   a  fire  in   his 

hand 
By  thinking  on  the  fi:osty  Caucasus  t 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O  !  no  :  the  apprehension  of  the  good  soo 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 


Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I '11  bring  thee 
on  thy  way. 
Had   I   thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not 
stay. 
Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ; 
sweet  soil,  adieu  : 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,   that  bears   me 

yet! 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene   IV. — The   Same.      A  Room  in  the 
King's  Castle. 

Enter  King  Richaed,  Bagot,  and  Green,  at 
one  door  ;  Aumeele  at  another. 

K.    Rich.     We     did     observe.  —  Cousin 

Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his 

way? 
Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call 

him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left 

him. 
K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting 

tears  were  shed  ? 
Aum.    'Faith,   none  for   me;    except   the 

north-east  wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 
K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you 

parted  with  him  1  10 

Aum.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me 

craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words   seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's 

grave. 
Marry,  would    the    word   "farewell"    have 

lengthen'd  hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin;  but  'tis 

doubt,  2" 

When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banish- 
ment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people. 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves, 
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Wooing    poor  craftsmen   with   the    craft    of 

smiles, 
And  patient  underbeariug  of  his  fortune, 
As 't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him.   so 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With — "  Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 

friends ; " — 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 
Green.  Well,  he.  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go 
these  thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ire- 
land ; — 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this 
war.  i- 

And,  for  our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court 
And  liberal  largess  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm, 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short, 


Our  substitutes  at  home  shall   have   blank 

charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men 

are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of 

gold,  50 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Guunt  is  grievous  sick, 
my  lord, 
Suddenly  taken,  and  hath  sent  post-haste, 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  1 

Bushy.  At  Ely  House. 

K.  Rich.   Now  put  it,  God,  in   his   phy- 
sician's mind, 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  !  «« 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  to  visit  him  : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too 
late !  \Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


ScEXE  I. — London.     An  Apartment  in  Ely 
House. 

Gaunt  on  a  couch  ;  tlie  Duke  of  York  and 
otliers  standing  hy  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may 

breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  \instaid  youth  % 
York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 

your  breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
Gaunt.    O !   but  they  say,  the  tongues  of 

dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony. 
Where  words   are   scarce,   they   are   seldom 

spent  in  vain, 
For   they  breathe   truth  that  breathe  their 

words  in  pain. 
He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listen'd  more, 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught 

to  glose ;  M 

More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives 

before. 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long 

past. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not 

hear. 


My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 
York.  No  ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flatter- 
ing sounds, 
As  praises  of  his  state  :  then  there  are  fond 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  :    20 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
So  it  be  new,  there  's  no  respect  how  vile, 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  1 
Then  all  too  late  comes  coimsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose  : 
'T  is  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt 
thou  lose.  sa 

Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  in- 
spir'd, 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him. 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last. 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves  ; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms 

are  short ; 
He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
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Tliis  earth,  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,        n 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 
This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wail, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 

England,  so 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Eear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their 

birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 
(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry), 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son  : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear 

land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm.  co 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious 


Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with 

shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  : 
That   England,   that  was  wont   to  conquer 

others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah  !  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  ! 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Queen  ;  Aumeelb, 
Bushy,  Green,  Bagot,  Ross,  and  Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 

York.  The  king  is  come  :  deal  mildly  with 
his  youth ; 

For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the 
more.  ™ 

Queen.    How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lan- 
caster ? 
K.  Rich.    What  comfort,  man?  how  is  't 

with  aged  Gaunt  ? 
Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  com- 
position ! 

Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old. 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 

And  who   abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not 
gaunt  % 

For  sleeping    England    long    time    have   I 
watch'd ; 

Watching   breeds    leanness,  leanness   is   all 
gaunt. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon      ro 

Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 


And  therein  fasting  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose   hollow   womb   inlierits   nought    but 

bones. 
K.  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with 

their  names  1 
Gaunt.    No  ;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock 

itself. 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 
K.  Bich.    Should  dying  men  flatter  with 

those  that  live  ? 
Gaunt.    No,  no;   men  living  flatter  those 

that  die. 
K.  Rich.    Thou,  now  a-dying,  say'st,  thou 

flatter'st  me.  so 

Gaunt.  O  !   no ;   thou  diest,  though  I  •  the 

sicker  be. 
K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see 

thee  ill. 
Gaunt.    Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I 

see  thee  ill ; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick  : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown,  loo 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O  !  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

shame, 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess' d, 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease ;    no 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king  : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law. 
And— 

K.  Rich.  And  thou   a  lunatic  lean-witted 

fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  his  native  residence.  120 

Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son, 
This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent 

shoulders. 
Gaunt.  0  !  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Ed- 
ward's son. 
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For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son. 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
jWhom  fair  befaU  in  heaven  'mongst  happy 

souls !)  130 

May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good. 
That   thou  respect'st  not  spilling   Edward's 

blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with 

thee  : 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 
[Exit,  borne  out  hy  his  Attendants. 
K.  Rich.    And  let  them  die,  that  age  and 

sullens  have ;  wo 

For  both   hast  thou,  and   both  become  the 

grave. 
York.   I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute 

his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him  : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and   holds  you 

dear 
As  Harry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
K.  Rich.    Right,  you  say  true :    as  Here- 
ford's love,  so  his ; 
As  theirs  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

ETder  Northumbeeland. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him 

to  your  majesty. 
K.  Rich.  What  says  he  ? 
North.  Nay,  nothing  ;  all  is  said. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument ;  iso 
Words,  life,  and  aU,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 
York.    Be  York   the  next  that  must  be 
bankrupt  so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 
K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so 
doth  he : 
His  time  is  spent ;  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that. — Now  for  our  Irish  wars. 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed 

kerns. 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 
And   for  these    great   affairs   do   ask   some 
charge,  ico 

Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  movables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 
York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?    Ah  ! 
how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 


Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banish- 
ment, 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private 

wrongs; 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  BoUngbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek,  iro 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father.  Prince  of  Wales,  was 

first ; 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ; 
But  when   he  frown' d,  it  was   against   the 

French, 
And  not  against  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not 
that  181 

Which    his    triumphant  father's   hand   had 

won: 
His  hands  were  guUty  of  no  kindred  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
York.  O  my  liege, 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please  ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon' d,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands, 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Here- 
ford 1  191 

Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford 

live? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true  1 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from 

time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights  ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  1  200 

Now,  afore  God,  (God  forbid,  I  say  true  !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  youi-  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  weU-disposed  hearts, 
And    prick    my   tender    patience    to    those 

thoughts. 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  tliink. 
E.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will :  we  seize 

into  our  hands  210 

His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 
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Yorh.  I  '11  not  be  by  the  ■while.     My  liege, 
farewell : 
What   mil   ensue  hereof,  there 's  none   can 

tell; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good. 

\Exit. 
K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire straight : 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely  House, 
To  see  this  busmess.     To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  ;  and  't  is  time,  I  trow  : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself,  220 

Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come   on,  our  queen :    to-morrow  must  we 

part; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Bushy, 

AuMERLE,  Green,  and  Bagot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 

is  dead. 
Ross.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  son  is 

duke. 
Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North.  Eichly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her 

right. 
Ross.  Mj  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence. 
Ere  't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 
North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him 
ne'er  speak  more,  231 

That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm  ! 
Willo.  Tends   that  thou'dst  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  1 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man  ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards 
him. 
Ross.  No  good   at  all  that  I  can  do  for 
him. 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such 
wrongs  are  borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more        240 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  Uves,  our  children,  and  our 
heirs. 
Ross.    The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with 
grievous  taxes. 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts  :  the  nobles  hath 

hefin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,    and   quite  lost  their 
hearts. 


Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are    de- 
vis'd ;  so 

As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But   what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of 
this? 
North.  Wars  hath  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd 
he  hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows. 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  than  they  in  wars. 
Ross.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm 

in  farm. 
Willo.  The  king  's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a 

broken  man. 
North.  Reproach  and  dissolution  haugeth 

over  him. 
Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish 
wars,  =60 

His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 
North.  His  noble  kinsman  :  most  degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 
Ross.  We  see  the  very  wrack  that  we  must 
suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wrack,      sro 
North.  Not  so  :  even  through  the  hollow 
eyes  of  death, 
I  spy  life  peering  ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfoi-t  is. 

Willo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as 

thou  dost  om's. 
Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumber- 
land : 
We  three  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  :  therefore,  be 
bold. 
North.  Then  thus : — I  have  from  Port  le 
Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittany,  receiv'd  intelligence, 
That  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  Eainold  Lord 
Cobham,  280 

That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother.  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and 

Francis  Quoint, 
All  these  well  furnish'd   by  the  Duke   of 

Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of 

war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And   shortly  mean   to  touch  oui-   northern 
shore. 
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Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland.  290 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Redeem  from  broking   pawn  the  blemish'd 

crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gUt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg ; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Hoss.  To  horse,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to 

them  that  fear. 
Willo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first 

be  there.  \^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     An  Apartment  in 
the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  aiid  Bagot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much 

sad  : 
You   promis'd,  when  you  parted  with   the 

king. 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  please 

myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  biddiiig  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As   my '  sweet   Richard.      Yet,   again,    me- 

thinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb,  10 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With   nothing  trembles :    at    something    it 

grieves 
More   than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the 

king. 
Bushy.    Each   substance  of   a  grief  hath 

twenty  shadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so. 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form  :  so  your  sweet  majesty,     20 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief  more  than  himself  to 

wall; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,   is  nought   but 

shadows 
Of  what  it   is   not.      Then,   thrice-gracious 

queen, 
]More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not : 

more 's  not  seen ; 


Or  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye, 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imagi- 
nary. 
Queen.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  yet  my  inward 
soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise  :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad,  so  heavy  sad,  30 

As — though,   in  tliinking,   on  no  thought  I 

think — 
Makes    me   with  heavy   nothing  faint   and 
shrink. 
Bushy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious 

lady. 
Queen.  'T  is  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  stiU 
deriv'd 
From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  so. 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve : 
'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name  :  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot.     40 

Enter  Green. 

Green.  God  save  your  majesty  ! — and  well 

met,  gentlemen. — 

I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so  t   't  is  better 

hope  he  is. 

For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good 

hope  : 
Then  wherefore  dost   thou   hope  he  is  not 
shipp'd  1 
Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  re- 
tir'd  lus  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land. 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd  so 

At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now,  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Green.  Ah !   madam,  't  is  too  true  :   and 
that  is  worse, 
The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  son,  young 

Henry  Percy, 
The  Lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willough- 

With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to 
him. 
Bushy.  Why    have    you    not    proolaim'd 
Northumberland 
And  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction  traitors  1 
Green.  We  have :  whereupon  the  Earl  of 
Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke.  oi 

Queen.  So,  G-reen,  thou  art  the  midwife  to 
my  woe, 
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And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir  : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Quieen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  % 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death,  to 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Entefr  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged 
neck. 

0  !  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks. — 
Uncle,    for   God's   sake,    speak    comfortable 

words. 
York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my 

thoughts  : 
Comfort  's  in  heaven ;    and  we  are  on  the 

earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and 

grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off,       eo 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home  : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes  the  sick   hour  that  his  surfeit 

made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd 

him, 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I 

came. 
York.  He  was  1 — ^Why,  so. — Go  all  which 
way  it  will ! — 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they 

are  cold, 
And  wUl,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah,    get   thee   to   Plashy,    to   my   sister 
Gloster ;  so 

Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 
Hold ;  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your 
lordship  : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there ; 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.  What  is  't,  knave  ? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess 

died. 
York.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of 
woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woful  land  at  once  ! 

1  know  not  what  to  do  : — I  would  to  God,  loo 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 

44 


The   king  had   cut   off  my   head  with   my 

brother's. — 
What  !   are   there  no    posts   despatch'd    for 

Ireland  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,   sister, — cousin,  I   would   say  :   pray, 

pardon  me. — 
[To  the  Servani."]  Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home  ; 

provide  some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men?     If  I 

know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs, 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands,  iio 

Never  believe  me.-    Both  are  my  kinsmen  : 
The  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd. 
Whom  conscience  and   my  kindred  bids  to 

right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin, 
I'll  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go  muster 

up  your  men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  Castle. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too. 

But  time  will  not  permit. — AU  is  uneven,   lao 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  amd  Queen. 
Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go 

to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 
Is  ail  unpossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in 

love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 
Bagot.  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons ; 

for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fills   their  hearts  with  deadly 

hate.  '  130 

Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally 

condemn'd. 
Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do 

we, 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 
Green.    WeU,    I'll  for  refuge   straight  to 

Bristol  Castle ; 
The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  wiU  I  with  you  ;  for  little 

ofiice 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us. 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces-. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No ;    I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  ma- 
jesty. -  _       i«> 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain, 
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We  ttree  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall   meet 
again. 
JBushy.  That's   as   York  thrives  to   beat 

back  Bolingbroke. 
Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !  the  task  he  under- 
takes 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry  : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will 

%• 
.Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 
Bushy.  Well,  we  maj"-  meet  again. 
JBagot.  I  fear  me,  never.   [Exeunt. 


"Scene  III. — The  Wilds  in  Glostershire. 

'Unter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland, 
with  Forces. 

Baling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley 

now'! 
North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  weari- 
some; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as 

sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  wiU  be  found 
In  Ross  and  WiUoughby,  wanting  your  com- 
pany ;  10 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
"The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess ; 
And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy 
Than  hope  enjoy'd  :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine 

hath  done 

By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Baling .  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company, 

"Than  your  good   words.      But  who  comes 

here  1  20 

JEnter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
■Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whenceso- 

ever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have 

learn'd  his  health  of  you. 
North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  \ 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  :  he  hath  forsook 
the  court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
"The  household  of  the  king. 


North.  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  sjiake 
together. 
Percy.  Because    your    lordship    was    pro- 
claimed traitor.  so 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Eavenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  Duke  of  York  had  levied 

there ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Eavenspurg. 
North.  Have   you    forgot    the    Duke    of 

Hereford,  boy] 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not 
forgot 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  know- 
ledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now  :  this 
is  the  duke.  40 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my 
service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young. 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Baling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and 
be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense  : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus 
seals  it.  so 

North.  How  far  is  it   to   Berkley  1    and 
what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of 
war? 
Percy.     There  stands  the  castle,  by  yond 
tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have 

heard; 
And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and 

Seymour ; 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

North.  Here  come  the  Lords  of  Ross  and 
Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
Baling.  Welcome,  my  lords.     I  wot,  your 
love  pursues 
A  banish'd  traitor  :  all  my  treasury  eo 

Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most 

noble  lord. 
Willo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to 
attain  it. 
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Baling.  Evermore  thanks,  the   exchequer 
of  the  poor ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bounty.    But  who  comes  here  1 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my   Lord   of  Berkley,  as  I 

guess.  70 

Berk.  My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is 

to  you. 
Baling.  My   lord,   my  answer  is  to  Lan- 
caster, 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England ; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord :  't  is  not 
my  meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 
To   you,   my  lord,  I  come,   (what  lord  you 

will,) 
from  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
The  Duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you 

on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-borne 
arms.  so 

Enter  Yoke,  attended. 

Baling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words 

by  you  : 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble 

uncle  !  [Kneels. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 

thy  knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 
Baling.  Mj  gracious  uncle — 
York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  : 
I   am   no   traitor's   uncle ;     and   that  word 

"  grace," 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs  so 
Dar'd  once  to  touch   a  dust   of  England's 

ground  ? 
But  then  more  why, — why  have  they  dar'd 

to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 
Com'st  thou   because   the  anointed  king  is 

hence  ? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 
As    when    brave    Gaunt,    thy    father,    and 

myself,  loo 

Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars 

of  men. 


From   forth  the  ranks   of    many    thousand 
French, 

0  !    then,  how  qu.ickly  should  this  arm  of 

mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  ! 

Baling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  .know 
my  fault : 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 
York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  de- 
gree; 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason  : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come  no 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Baling.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd 
Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace, 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 

1  see  old  Gaunt  alive  :  0  !  then,  my  father. 
Will  you  permit  that  J  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A    wandering     vagabond,    my     rights     and 

royalties  im 

Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given 


To  upstart  unthrifts  %    Wherefore  was  I  born  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod 

down, 
He   should   have   found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a 

father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the 

bay. 
■  I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave  :  lao 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd  and  sold  ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?     I  am  a  sub- 
ject, 
And  challenge  law.     Attorneys   are  denied 

me, 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 

abused. 
Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him 

right. 
Willo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are 

made  great. 
York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you 

this  :  '*) 

I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
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Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way, 

To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not 

be; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The-  noble   duke   hath  sworn,  his 

coming  is 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that, 
We   all   have   strongly   sworn   to   give  him 

aid ;  150 

And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that 

oath ! 
York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these 

arms : 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  Ul  left ; 
But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king  ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well ; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle,      leo 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Baling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  Castle  ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
Which   I  have   sworn  to  weed  and   pluck 

away. 
Yorh.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you  ; — but 

yet  I  '11  pause. 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you 

are :  \t> 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past 

care.  \Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Camp  in  Wales. 
Enter  Salisbuky  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  Lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd 

ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore,  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  fare- 
well. 
Sal.  Stay  yet   another   day,    thou   trusty 

Welshman  : 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Cap.  'T  is  thought  the  king  is  dead  :   we 

will  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The   pale-fac'd  moon   looks   bloody   on    the 

earth,  10 

And    lean-look'd    prophets  .  whisper    fearful 

change. 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  rufl3.ans  dance  and 

leap. 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war. 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd  Richard,  their  king,  is  dead. 

[Exit. 
Sal.  Ai,  Richard  !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy 

mind 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  stai* 
Pall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament,    so 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest. 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes, 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes. 

[Exit. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — Bolingbeoke's  Camp  at  Bristol. 

Enter  Bolingbkokb,  York,  Northumber- 
land, PERcr,  Willoughby,  Ross  ;  Bushy 
and  Green,  prisoners. 

Baling.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls — 
Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your 

bodies — 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  't  were  no  charity ;   yet,  to  wash  your 

blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappied  and  disHgur'd  clean :        10 


You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him. 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty   of  a   fair   queen's 

cheeks 
With  tears,  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your 

foul  wrongs. 
Myself,  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth. 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me. 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh'd  my   English  breath  in  foreign 

clouds,  20 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment ; 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd   my    parks,  and  feli'd   my   forest 

woods, 
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From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household 
coat, 

Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, — 

Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 

To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice 
all  this. 

Condemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  de- 
livered over 

To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death.  so 

Bushy.  More  welcome   is  the    stroke    of 
death  to  me, 

Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  fare- 
well. 
Green.  My  comfort  is,  that  Heaven  will 
take  our  souls, 

And  plague  iujustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 
Boling.    My   Lord    Northumberland,    see 
them  despatch'd. 

[Exeunt  Noethumberland  and  others, 
with  Bushy  and  Green. 

Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house  : 

For  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  ; 

Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 

Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 
York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  des- 
patch'd 40 

With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 
Boling.     Thanks,     gentle     uncle. — Come, 
lords,  away, 

To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  : 

AwMe  to  work,  and  after  holiday.    [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Coast  of  Wales.     A  Castle 
in  view. 

Flourish  :  drums  and  t/rumpets.  Enter  King 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle, 
and  Soldiers. 

K.  Bich.  Barkloughly  Castle  call  they  this 

at  hand  1 
Aum.  Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your 

grace  the  air, 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 
K.  Rich.  Needs   must   I   like  it   well :   I 

weep  for  joy. 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses' 

hoofs  : 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in 

meeting. 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands,     u 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 


Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous 

sense ; 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  ; 
And  when   they   from   thy  bosom   pluck  a 

flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
Whose  double  tongue   may   with   a  mortal 

touch  21 

Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  : 
This  earth  shall  have  a   feeling,  and  these 

stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 
Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord  :   that  Power 
that  made  you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  em- 

brac'd. 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  Heaven  would,    sd 
And  we  will  not.  Heaven's  offer  we  refuse, 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 
Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too 
remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance,  and  in 
friends. 
K.  Rich.    Discomfortable  cousin  !   know'st 
thou  not. 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  un- 
seen, 
In  murders  and  in  outrage  bloody  here  ;       w 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light   through   every   guilty 

hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd   from  oft 

their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  them- 
selves ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Boliijgbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  Anti- 
podes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east,    bo 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king ; 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
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The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd, 
To  Ui't  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay  m 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 
"Weak  men  must  fall,  for  Heaven  still  guards 
the  right. 

Snfer  Salisbuet. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     Sow  far  off  lies  your 

power  1 
Sal.  Nov  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious 

lord. 
Than  this  weak  arm.     Discomfort  guides  my 

tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O  !  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fight- 
ing men :  ro 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy 

state ; 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert 

dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'd,  and  fled. 
Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  !  why  looks  your 

grace  so  pale  ? 
K.  Bich.  But  now,  the   blood   of  twenty 

thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All   souls   that  will   be   safe,   fly  from   my 

side ;  80 

For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 
Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  !  remember  who 

you  are. 
K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myseK.     Am  I  not 

king? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty  !  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king :  are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know,  my  uncle 

York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     But 

who  comes  here  1  «o 

Enter  Sckoop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide 
my  liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him  ! 
K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart 
prepar'd  : 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 


Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost?    why,  't  was  my 

care; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be  :  if  he  serve  God, 
We  11  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend  . 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us. 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay ;        loa 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his 

day. 
Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is 

so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  sUver  rivers  drown  their 

shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears  ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder 

than  steel.  "i 

White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hair- 
less scalps 
Against  thy  majesty ;  and  boys,  with  women's 

voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female 

joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown ; 
Thy  very  beadsmen    learn    to    bend  their 

bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  yoimg  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a 

tale  so  ill.  121 

Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ?   where  is 

Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure   our    confines   with    such    peaceful 

steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 
broke. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him, 

indeed,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without 

redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  !        130 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting 

my  heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than 

Judas  ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make 

war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 
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Scroop.    Sweet  love,    I  see,    changing  his 

property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads  and  not  with  hands  :  those  whom 

you  curse, 
Have  felt  the  worst   of  death's   destroying 

wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and   the  Earl  of 

"Wiltshire,  dead  ?  i4i 

Scroop.    Yea,  all  of  them  at   Bristol  lost 

their  heads. 
Aum.  Where  is  the  duke,  my  father,  with 

his  power  ? 
K.  Rich.  No   matter  where.     Of  comfort 

no  man  speak  : 
Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  : 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  1      mo 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death. 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  teU  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain,  in 

war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  de- 
pos'd, 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping 

kiU'd, 
All  murder'd  : — for  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king,  ici 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick 

sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarchise,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  hiTn  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable;  and,  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell 

king !  170 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 

blood 
With  solemn  reverence  :  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want, 
Taste  grief,  need  friends.     Subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a, king  ? 

Bishop.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  their 

present  woes, 


But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 

Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your 

foe,  181 

And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain ;  no  worse  can  come  to 

fight: 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destro3ring  death  ; 
Where    fearing    dying    pays    death    servile 

breath. 
Awm.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of 

him, 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.    Thou   chid'st   me   well. — Proud 

Bolingbroke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of 

doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  :  im 

An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our   uncle  with  his 

power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be 

sour. 
Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of 

the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  ; 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 
My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the   worst  that  must  be 

spoken. 
Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke, 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up,    201 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 

Beahrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me 

forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair  ! 
What  say  you  now  ?  what  comfort  have  we 

now? 
By  Heaven,  I  '11  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  Castle  :  there  I  '11  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey.    210 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them 

go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none. — ^Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 
Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 
E.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his 

tongue. 
Discharge    njy  followers :    let    them   hence 

away. 
From  Richard's  night  to   Bolingbroke's  fair 

day.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. — ^Wales.     A  Plain  before  Flint 
Castle. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Bolingbeoke 
and  Forces;  Yoek,  Northumberland, 
and  others. 

Baling.  So   that  by  this   intelligence   we 
learn, 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd,  and  Salisbury- 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed 
With  some   few  private   friends   upon  this 
coast. 
North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 
lord  : 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his 
head. 
York.  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  North- 
umberland, 
To  say.  King  Richard  : — alack,  the  heavy  day, 
When  such   a  sacred   king  should  hide  his 
head  ! 
North.   Your  grace  mistakes ;  only  to  be 
brief,  lo 

Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 

would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's 
length. 
Boling.  Mistake  not,  uncle,    further  than 

you  should. 
York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than 
you  should. 
Lest  you  mistake  :  the  heavens  are  o'er  your 
head. 
Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle  ;  and  oppose  not 
myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  1 

Enter  Percy. 

Welcome,  Harry.     What,  will  not  this  castle 
yield  ?  20 

Percy.    The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my 
lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally? 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king  :  King  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yond  Hme  and  stone. 
And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aumerle,  Lord 

Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop  ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 
North.   O  !  belike  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, so 
Boling.  [yoNoRTHUMBEKLAND.]  Noblelord, 


Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle, 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of 

parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears. 
And  thus  deliver.     Henry  Bolingbroke 
On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's 

hand. 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart, 
To  his  most  royal  person ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repeal'd,  lo 

And  lands  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted. 
If  not,  I  '11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of 

blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Eng- 
lishmen : 
The   which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of 

Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's 

land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.  50 

Let 's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning 

drum. 
That  from  the  castle's  tatter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myself  should 

meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire   and   water,    when  their  thundering 

shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water  : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. — 
March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he 

looks.  61 

A  parley  sounded,  and  answered  hy  a  trumpet 
within'.  Flourish.  Enter  on  the  walk 
Kwig  Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Aumerle,  Scroop,  and  Salisbury. 

Boling.  See,  see.  King  Richard  doth  him- 
self appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are 

bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

York.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king:  behold, 
his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.  Alack,  alack,  for  woe,    n 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ] 
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K.  Rich.    [To  Northumberland.]   We  are 

amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  liave  we  stood 
To  -watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king  ; 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  du.ty  to  our  presence  1 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  G-od 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and 

bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre,   so 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have 

done. 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from 

us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends. 
Yet  know,  my  master,  Ood  omnipotent, 
Is  mustering  in  his  cloiids  on  our  behalf 
Armies  of  pestUence  j  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell    Bolingbroke,   for  yond,   methinks,   he 

stands,  si 

That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason  :  he  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mother's  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face. 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'   grass  with  faithful    English 

blood.  iw 

Forth.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord 

the  king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon  !     Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,   doth  humbly  kiss  thy 

hand; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That   stands    upon    your    royal    grandsire's 

bones. 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious 

head. 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself,    no 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said. 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees  : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  mU  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just 


And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him.      izo 
K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say, — ^thus  the 
king  returns  : — 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 
[Northumberland  retires  to  Bolingbroke. 
[To  Aumerle.]  We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin, 

do  we  not. 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  1 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ?  iso 

Aimi.  No,  good  my  lord :  let 's  fight  with 
gentle  words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  help- 
ful swords. 
K.  Rich.  O  God !  O  God  !   that  e'er  this 
tongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth !     0  !   that  I  were  as 

great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name. 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been, 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  ! 
Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart  ?   I  '11  give   thee 
scope  to  beat,  '  wo 

Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and 
me. 
Aum.   Northumberland  comes    back  from 

Bolingbroke. 
I{.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now? 
Must  he  submit  1 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  depos'd? 
The  king  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  1  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go  : 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads. 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage. 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown, 
My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood,  lai 

My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff, 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints, 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave ; 
Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects' 

feet 
May  hourly   trample    on    their    sovereign's 

head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I 

live, 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  1 — 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st;    my  tender-hearted 
cousin ! —  '™ 

We  'II  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com, 
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And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 

And  make  some  pretty  match  with  sheddiag 
tears  ? 

As  thus ; — to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 

TUl  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 

Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid, — "  There 
lies 

Two  kinsmen,  digg'd  their  graves  with  weep- 
ing eyes." 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?— Well,  well,  I 
see  iro 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 

Most  mighty  prince,  my  Lord  Northumber- 
land, 

What    says    King    Bolingbroke  ?    will     his 
majesty 

Give  Richard  leave  to  live  tUl  Richaird  die  ? 

You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay. 
North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth 
attend 

To  speak  with  you ;   may  't  please  you  to 
come  down  ? 
K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come ;  like  glister- 
ing Phaeton, 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[Northumberland  retires  again  to 
Bolingbroke. 

In  the  base  court  ?     Base  court,  where  kings 
grow  base,  leo 

To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 

In   the  base   court  1     Come  down  1     Down, 
court !  down,  king  ! 

For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks 
should  sing.  [Exeunt  from,  above. 

Baling.  What  says  his  majesty  1 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heai-t 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 

Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants, 
below. 

Baling.  Stand  all  apart, 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. — 
My  gracious  lord, —  \_Kneeling. 

K.   Rich.    Fair  cousin,   you  debase  your 
princely  knee,  iso 

To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  coiirtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up  :  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low. 
Baling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for 

mine  own. 
K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours;   and  I  am 

yours,  and  all. 
Baling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted 
lord. 


As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve :  they  well  de- 
serve to  have,  200 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to 

get- 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :  nay,   dry  your 

eyes ; 
Tears    show    their    love,    but    want    their 

remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I  '11  give,  and  willing 

too; 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London. — Cousin,  is  it  so? 
Baling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Langley.     The  Duke  of  York's 
Garden, 

Enter  the  Queen  and  tvjo  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 
this  garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  1 
1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  play  at  bowls. 
Queen.  'T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is 
full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 
1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  dance. 
Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in 
delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in 

grief  : 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 
1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales.  10 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ? 
1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 
Queen.  Of  neither,  girl ; 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow  ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy  ; 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat, 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 
1  Lady.  Madam,  I  '11  sing. 
Queen.         'T  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause ; 
But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst 
thou  weep.  21 

1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do 

you  good. 
Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping 
do  me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners  : 
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Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 
My  wretchedness  xmto  a  row  of  pins, 
They  'U  talk  of  state  ;  for  every  oae  doth  so 
Against  a  change  :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 
[Queen  and,  Ladies  retire. 

Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 

Gard.    Go,  bind  thou  up  yond   dangling 

apricocks,  so 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop    with    oppression    of    their    prodigal 

weight : 
Give    some     supportance    to,    the    bending 

twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers.   « 
1  S&rv.  'Wla^  should  we,  in  the  compass  of 

a  pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  searwalled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  f uU  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her    fruit-trees    all    unprun'd,    her    hedges 

ruin'd, 
Her   knots   disorder'd,    and    her  wholesome 

herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace. 

He  that  hath  suffer'd  this  disorder'd  spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf  : 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 

shelter,  51 

That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are   pluck'd   up,   root  and   all,   by  Boling- 

broke ; 
I  mean,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 
1  Serv.  What !  are  they  dead  ? 
Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — O !  what  pity 

is  it. 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his 

land, 
As  we  this  garden  !     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees. 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood,       eo 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself  : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown 

down. 


1  Serv.  What !  think  you  then,  the  king 

shall  be  depos'd  % 
Gan-d.  Depress'd  he  is  already;  and  depos'd, 
'T  is  doubt,  he  will  be.      Letters  came  last 

night  ro 

To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  York's, 
That  teU  black  tidings. 

Queen.  0 !  I  am  press'd  to  death  through 

want  of  speaking.      [Coming  forwwrd. 
Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this 

garden. 
How  dares  thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this 

unpleasuig  news  t 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou   little  better  thing   than 

earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ?     Say,  where,  when,  and 

how  80 

Cam'st  thou  by  these  iU  tidings  1  speak,  thou 

wretch. 
Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
Bang  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of    Bolingbroke ;     their  fortunes   both   are 

weigh'd :   . 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard 

down.  00 

Post  you  to  London,  and  you  '11  find  it  so  ; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 
Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light 

of  foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?      O  !    thou 

think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — Come,  ladies,  go 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What !  was   I   born   to   this,   that   my  sad 

look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Boling- 
broke 1 —  loo 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe, 
Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never 

grow.         \Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Gard.  Poor  Queen  !  so  that  thy  state  might 

be  no  worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I  'U  set  a  bank  of  rucj  sour  herb  of  grace ; 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

[Exewnt. 
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ACT    IV. 


Scene  I. — London.     Westminster  Hall. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the 
throne ;  tlie  Lords  Temporal  on  the  left ; 
the  Commons  below. 

Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle,  Surrey, 
Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitzwater, 
another  Lord,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  cmd  Attendants. 
Officers  behind,  with  Bagot. 

Baling.  Call  forth  Bagot. — 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind. 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  per- 

form'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  tuneless  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the   Lord 

Aumerle. 
Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon 

that  man. 
Bagot.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your 
daring  tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was 
plotted,  10 

I  heard  you  say, — "  Is  not  ,ray  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head  ? " 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England  ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars,      21 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  miue  honour  soU'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  Hps. — 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  heU  :  I  say,  thou  liest. 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  hast  said,  is 

false. 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 
Boling.    Bagot,   forbear :    thou   shalt   not 
take  it  up.  30 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the 
best 
In  aU  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 
Fitz.    If  that  thy  valour  stand   on   sym- 
pathies, 


There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou 

stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  Kest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forg'd,  with  my  rapier's  point. 
Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see 
that  day.  41 

Fitz.    Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were 

this  hour. 
Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell 

for  this. 
Percy.   Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is 
as  true 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 
Aum.  An  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel    so 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

Lord.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn 
Aumerle ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From   sun  to  sun.      There  is   my  honour's 

pawn  : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  Heaven,  I  '11 
throw  at  aU. 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 
Surrey.  My  Lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember 
well  60 

The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 
Fitz.  'T  is  very  true  :  you  were  in  presence 
then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  true. 
Swrrey.  As  false,  by  Heaven,  as  Heaven 

itself  is  true. 
Fiiz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 
Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
TUl  thou,  the  Ue-giver,  and  that  Ue,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skuU. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st.  n 

Fiiz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward 
horse  ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
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And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies.     There  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal. 
Besides;  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say,    so 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy 

men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with 
a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 
Boling.    These    differences   shall    all    rest 
under  gage, 
TiU  Norfolk  be  repeal'd :  repeal'd  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  .all  his  lands  and  signories ;    when  he  's 

retum'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  wUl  enforce  his  trial.    90 
Bishop.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be 
seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streamiag  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross, 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And,  toU'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 
Bolmg.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  1    loi 
Bishop.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 
Boling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul 
to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York.  Great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to 
thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard,  who  with  wil- 
ling soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand.  110 

Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth  ! 
Boling.    In  God's  name,  I  '11  ascend   the 

regal  throne. 
Bishop.  Marry,  God  forbid  ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  1  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard  :  then  true  nobless  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  1 


And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  sub- 
ject ?  la 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himself  not  present  1     O  !  forfend  it, 

God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd    iso 
Should   show   so  heinous,  black,   obscene  a 

deed! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  God  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  Lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call 

king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king ; 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy. 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 
And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars  1*) 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
found ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny, 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
0  !  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  wofuUest  division  prove. 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 
Prevent  it,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — 
woe! 
North.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir ;  and,  for 
your  pains,  iso 

Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. 
My  Lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. — 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  com- 
mons' suit? 
Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  com 
mon  view 
He  may  surrender  :  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.     [Hxit. 

Boling.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our 
arrest. 
Procure    your    sureties    for    your    days    of 

answer. — 
[To  the  Bishop.]    Little  are  we  beholding  to 
your  love,  is* 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

He-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and 
Officers  bearing  the  crown,  &c. 

K.  Rich.  Alack !  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a 
king, 
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Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd'?      I  hardly  yet  have 

learn'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs  : 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men  :    were  they  not 

mine? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  All  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve,  170 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one ;   I,  in  twelve 

thousand,  none. 
God  save  the  king  ! — Will  no  man  say,  Amen  1 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  1  well  then.  Amen. 
God  save  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet.  Amen,  if  Heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  1 
York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good 

will, 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Harry  Bolingbroke.  iso 

X.  Rich.    Give    me    the    crown.  —  Here, 

cousin,  seize  the  crown ; 
Here,  cousin, 

On  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another  ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  tmseen,  and  full  of  water  : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on 

high. 
Boling.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to 

resign.  190 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am;   but  still  my 

griefs  are  mine. 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs  :  still  am  I  king  of  those. 
Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  yon  give  me 

with  your  crown. 
K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck 

my  cares  down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  : 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they 

stay. 
Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the 

crown  ?  200 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no  ; — no,  ay  ; — for  I   must 

nothing  be ; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself  : — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 
And  this  imwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 


With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With   mine   own  breath  release   all    duty's 

rites :  210 

All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear  ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  that  swear  to 

thee! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing 

griev'd, 
And   thou   with   all  pleas'd,   that    hast   all 

achiev'd ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God   save   King   Henry,   unking'd  Richard 


And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  [Offering  a  paper.]    No   more,  but 
that  you  read 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 
K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel 
out 
My  weav'd-up  follies?     Gentle  Northumber- 
land, 230 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?     If  thou  wouldst. 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article. 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of 

Heaven. — 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon 

me, 
WhUst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  my- 
self, 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your 
hands,  210 

Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross, 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 
North.  My  lord,  despatch :  read  o'er  these 

articles. 
K.  Rich.  Mine   eyes  are   full  of  tears,    I 
cannot  see ; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest ; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent,      250 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
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Made  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave, 
Proud  majesty  a  subject,  state  a  peasant. 
North.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  No   lord  of  tbine,  thou  haugbt 
insulting  man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;    I  have  no  name,  no 

title,— 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But 't  is  usurp'd. — Alack,  the  heavy  day  ! 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself. 
O  !  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow,     201 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  BoHngbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  ! — 
Good  king, — great  king, — and  yet  not  greatly 

good. 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Baling.     Gg  some  of    you,   and  fetch   a 

looking-glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

North.  Read   o'er  this  paper,   while    the 

glass  doth  come.  270 

K.  Rich.  Fiend  !  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I 

come  to  hell. 
Boling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland. 
North.  The   commons   wiU   not    then    be 

satisfied. 
K.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfied  :  I  '11  read 
enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed, 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that 's — 
myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 
No    deeper    wrinkles    yet?      Hath    sorrow 

struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O  flattering 

glass !  280 

Like  to  my.  followers  in  prosperity, 
Thou  dost  beguile  me.     Was  this  face  the 

face, 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?    Was  this  the 

face, 
That  like  the  sun  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 
Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
And  was  at  last  outfac'd  by  Bolingbroke  1 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face  : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face  ; 

[Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
Por  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. — 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport,  291 
How  soon  my  sorrow  liath  destroy'd  my  face. 


Baling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath 
destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?   Ha  !  let 's  see  : — 
'T  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within  ; — 
And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance  :  and  I  thank  thee, 
king,  300 

For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I  '11  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin  ?    I  am  greater  than 
a  king ; 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg.  sio 

Boling.  Yet  ask. 
K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have  it  ? 
Boling.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  give  me  leave  to  go. 
Boling.  Whither? 
K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 

your  sights. 
Boling.  Go,  some  of  you;  convey  him  to 

the  Tower. 
K.  Rich.  O,  good  !      Convey  ? — Conveyers 
are  you  all, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 
[Eooeunt  King  Richard  and  Giiard. 
Boling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly 
set  down  szo 

Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  Bishop  ef 

Caelisle,  and  Aumerle. 

Abbot.  A   woful    pageant   have    we    here 

beheld. 
Bishop.  The  woe 's  to  come :  the  children 
yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 
Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 
Abbot.  My  lord,  before  I  freely  speak  my 
mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise.  sso 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears : 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  wiU  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day. 

'  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


Scene  I. — London.    A  Street  leading  to 
the  Tower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Attendants. 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come  :  this 
is  the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower^ 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Polingbroke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Guards. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see 
My  fair  rose  wither  :  yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him   fresh   again  with  true-love 

tears. —  \o 

Ah  !    thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did 

stand. 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  King  Richard's 

tomb. 
And  not  King  Richard,  thou  most  beauteous 

inn. 
Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in 

thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  ale-house  guest  ? 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman, 

do  not  so, 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :    learn,  good 

soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this.      I  am  sworn  brother, 

sweet,  •  20 

To  grim  necessity  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  .death.     Hie  thee  to 

France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken 

down. 
Queen.  What !    is   my   Richard    both    in 

shape  and  mind 
Transf  orm'd   and  weakened  ?    Hath  Boling- 

broke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy 

heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with 

rage  30 

To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility, 


Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasuo  , 
K.  Rich.  A    king    of    beasts,   indeed ;    if 

aught  but  beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 

France : 
Think  I  am  dead,  and  that  even  here  thou 

tak'st, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire       40 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee 

tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid ; 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their 

grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 
And    send    the    hearers    weeping  to    their 

beds : 
For  why  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal- 
black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  ec 

Enier  Nobthumbeeland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 

is  chang'd : 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. — 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  : 
With   all   swift   speed    you  must   away   to 

France. 
K.  Rich.  Northumberland,     thou     ladder, 

wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall    break    into    corruption.     Thou   shalt 

think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee 

half,  60 

It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
He  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st  the 

way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him   headlong  from  the   usurped 

throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  ; 
That  fear  to  hate ;    and  hate  turns  one,  or 

both. 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there 

an  end. 
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KING  KICHAED  II. 


Scene  II. 


Take  leave,  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forth- 
with. 70 
K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd ! — Bad  men,  ye 
violate 
A  two-fold  marriage;  'twixt  my  crown  and 

me. 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  't  was  made. 
Part   us,   Northumberland :    I   towards   the 

north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the 

clime; 
My  wife  to  France :  from  whence,  set  forth 

in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like   Hallowmas,   or  short'st  of 
day.  ■  80 

Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided  %  must  we 

part? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love, 

and  heart  from  heart. 
Que&n.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king 

with  me. 
North.  That   were   some  love,    but   little 

policy. 
Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let 

me  go. 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make 
one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee 

here; 
Better  far  off,  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near'. 
Go,  eoim.t  thy  way  with  sighs,  I  mine  with 
groans. 
Queen.  So    longest    way    shall    have  the 
longest  moans.  90 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I  '11  groan,  the 
way  being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,    come,   ia    wooing    sorrow    let's    be 

brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in 

grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly 

part : 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 

[They  kiss. 
Qu^en.  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  't  were 
no  good  part, 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

[They  kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone, 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan.     100 
K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this 
fond  delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

[Eoaeunt 


Scene  II. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  Palace. 

Enter  York  and  the  Duchess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would 
tell  the  rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off. 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York.  Where  did  I  leave  f 
Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude   misgovern'd  hands,  from  win- 
dows' tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's 
head. 
York.  Then,  as   I  said,   the  duke,   great 
BoKngbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With    slow    but   stately  pace  kept   on  his 
course,  10 

While  all  tongues  cried — "God  save  thee, 

Bolingbroke  ! " 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 

spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
"  Jesu    preserve    thee !     welcome,    Boling- 
broke ! " 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bareheaded,   lower  than   his   proud    steed's 

neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — "  I  thank  you,  country- 
men : "  20 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 
Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard  !  where  rode  he 

the  whilst? 
York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 


Did  scowl  on  Richard  :   no  man  cried,  God 

save  him ; 
No   joyful    tongue   gave  him  his  welcome 

home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head,  so 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events, 
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KING  RICHAED  II. 


Scene  II. 


To  whose  tigh  will  we  bound  our  calm  con- 
tents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow.       *> 
Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
York.  Aumerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,   madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland 

now. 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Enter  Aumbkle. 

Duch.  Welcome,  my  son.     Who  are  the 
violets  now. 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 
spring? 
Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly 
care  not ; 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 
York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this   new 
spring  of  time,  so 

Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?   hold  those  justs 
and  triumphs  ? 
Avm,.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Aum.  If  God  prevent  not,  I  purpose  so. 
York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  with- 
out thy  bosom  1 
Yea,    look'st    thou    pale  ?    let   me    see   the 
writing. 
Aum.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 
York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon 
me.  60 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have 
seen. 
York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean 
to  see. 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Buck.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

'T  is  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  enter'd 

into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 
York.  Bound  to  himself?    what  doth   he 
with  a  bond 
That  he  is   bound  tol    Wife,   thou   art  a 

fool- 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me  :  I  may 

not  show  it.  ro 

York.  I  will  be  satisfied  :  let  me  see  it,  I 

say.  [Snatches  it,  and  reads. 

Treason  !    foul   treason  ! — Villain  !    traitor  ! 

slave  ! 


Duch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Ho  !  who  is  within  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy  !  what  treachery  is  here  ! 
Duch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say  :    saddle 
my  hors6. —  \Exit  Servami. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 

D^^ch.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman.  so 

Duch.  I   will  not  peace. — What    is    the 

matter,  Aumerle  ? 
AvMi.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no 
more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duch.  Thy  life  answer  ? 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots  :  I  will  unto  the 
king. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  hoots. 

Duch.  Strike  him,   Aumerle. — Poor  boy, 

thou  art  amaz'd. — 
Hence,   villain !     never  more  come   in   my 

sight. —  [Exit  Servant. 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 
Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine 

age,  92 

And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond,  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  1 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacra- 
ment. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  shall  be  none ; 

We  '11  keep  him  here  :  then,  what  is  that  to 

him  ?  ICO 

York.  Away,  fond  woman  !  were  he  twenty 

times 
My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  :  thou  dost  suspect. 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that 

mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 
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York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman  ! 

[Exit. 
Duch.  After,  Aumerle  !  Mount  thee  upon 
his  horse  :  m 

Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind  ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York  : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Boliagbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.   Away  ! 
be  gone.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  ITT. — Windsor. 
Castle. 


A  Room  ia  the 


Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King;    Percy,  and 
other  Lords. 

Baling.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty 

son  ? 
'Tis  fuU  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him 

last. 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions. 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers ; 
Which  he,  young  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support      ii 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw 

the  prince. 
And   told   him   of  these    triumphs  held  at 

Oxford. 
Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 
Percy.  His  answer  was, — he  would  unto 

the  stews. 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a 

glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour  ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Boling.  As   dissolute,   as    desperate :    yet 

through  both  20 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder 

days 
May  happily  bring  forth.     But  who  comes 

here? 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king  1 
Boling.  What  means  our  cousin,  that  he 
stares 
And  looks  so  wildly  ? 

Aum.  God  save  your  grace.     I  do  beseech 
your  majesty. 


To   have   some  conference  with  your  grace 
alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw   yourselves,  and    leave 
us  here  alone. — 

[Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  1 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 

eai-th,  [Kneels. 

My  tongue   cleave   to   my  roof  within   my 

mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Boling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this 
fault  ? 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn 
the  key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boling.  Have  thy  desire. 

[Aumerle  locks  the  door. 
York.  [Within.]  My  liege,  beware  !  look  to 
thyself  : 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there,     ta 
Boling.  Villaiti,  I  '11  make  thee  safe. 

[Dra/wing. 
Aum.  Stay   thy   revengeful    hand :    thou 

hast  no  cause  to  fear. 
York.    [Within.]    Open  the  door,  secure, 
foolhardy  king  : 
Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  face  1 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNKBROKB  opens  the  door. 

Enter  York. 

Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath  :  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou 
shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show.  50 

Aumi.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  pro- 
mise past : 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there ; 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  'T  was,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set 
it  down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

BoUng.  O  heinous,  strong,  and,  bold  con- 
spiracy ! — 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  !  eo 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this   stream   through   muddy 


Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself  ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ; 
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And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So   shall   my  virtue   be   his   vice's 

bawd, 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his 

shame, 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies,  ro 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies  : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life ;  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man 's  put  to  death. 
Duch.  [Within.']  What,  ho!  my  liege  !  for 

God's  sake,  let  me  in. 
Boling.  What  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes 

this  eager  cry  ? 
Duch.  A  woman,  and   thine   aunt,   great 

king ;  't  is  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door  : 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begg'd  before. 
Boling.  Our  scene  is  altered,  from  a  serious 

thing. 
And  now  chang'd  to  "  The  Beggar  and  the 

King." —  80 

My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in  : 
I  know,  she  's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 
York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
This   fester'd   joint   cut   off,   the   rest    rests 

sound; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.  O   king !    believe    not    this    hard- 
hearted man : 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make  here  1 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ?  oo 
Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient.     Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  [K'neels. 

Boling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 
Duch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech  : 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
TiU  thou  give  joy ;  vmtil  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 
Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend 
my  knee.  [Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints 
bended  be.  [Kneels. 

Ill   may'st  thou  thrive,  if   thou  grant  any 
grace  ! 
Diwh.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  1  look  upon  his 
face ;  loo 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in 

jest; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from 
our  breast : 


He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  be- 
side : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they 

grow  : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy  ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them 

have 
That  mercy   which   true  prayers   ought    to 
have.  no 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 
Duch.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  up  ; 

But,  pardon  first,  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon   should    be    the   first   word   of   thy 

speecL 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how  : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon  for  kings'  mouths  so 
meet. 
York.  Speak  it  in  Prench,  king  :  say,  par- 

donnez-moi. 

Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to 

destroy  ?  lao 

Ah  !  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 

That    sett'st    the    word    itself    against    the 

word! 
Speak,  pardon,  as  't  is  current  in  our  land  ! 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue 

there. 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear. 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do 

pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 
Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 
Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand  : 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.  m 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon 

me. 
Duch.    O   happy   vantage   of    a    kneeling 
knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear  :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  Mm. 

DtKh.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boliiig.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law, 
and  the  abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew. 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the 

heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers     i40 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are  •. 
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Tliey  shall   not   live    within   this    world,    I 

swear ; 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you 

true. 
Duch.  Come,  my  old  son  :  I  pray  God  make 

thee  new.  \Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. 

Enter  Sir  Piekce  of  Exton  ctrid  a  Servant. 

Eocton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  spake  1 
"  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living 

fear?" 
"Was  it  not  so  1 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  "Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he: 
he  spake  it  twice, 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 
Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd 
on  me, 
As  who  should  say, — I  would  thou  wert  the 

man 
That   would  divorce   this    terror    from    my 

heart. 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let 's 
go:  10 

I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

\Exeimt. 


Scene  V. — Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the 
Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may 

compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
And  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  'U  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father  :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little 

world. 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world,      lo 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort. 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word  : 


As  thus, — "Come,  little   onesj"    and   then 


"  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.'' 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :    how   these   vain    weak 

nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs    20 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to   content   flatter   them- 
selves, 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  Kke  sUly  beggars, 
Who,   sitting  in    the    stocks,    refuge    theii 

shame. 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endar'd  the  like.        so 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 
And  none  contented  :  sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am  :  then,  crushing  penury, 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king  ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again ;  and,  by-and-by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing. — But  whate'er  I 

am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. — [Music.']    Music  do  I 

hear  ?  « 

Ha,  ha  !  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music 

is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear, 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string ; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numberiug 

clock :  » 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they 

jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 

watch. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it 

is, 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my 

heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and 

groans. 
Show  minutes,   times,  and  hours;    but   my 

time 
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Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the 

clock.  60 

This  music  mads  me  :  let  it  sound  no  more  ; 
For  though  it  hath  holp  madmen  to  their 

wits, 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
iTet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ! 
For  't  is  a  sign  of  love,  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer ; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  1  and  how  comest  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad 

dog  70 

That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 
Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable, 
king, 
When  thou  wert  king;   who,  travelling  to- 
wards York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  mj  sometimes  royal  master's 

face. 
O  !  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  ! 
K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  1    Tell  me, 
gentle  friend,  ei 

How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdain'd  the 

ground. 
K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was 
on  his  back  ! 
That  jade  hath   eat  bread  from   my  royal 

hand; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble?   would  he  not  fall 

down 
{Since  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the 

neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse  !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee,  9o 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Wast  born  to  bear  1      I  was    not   made   a 

horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and   tir'd,    by  jauncing  Boling- 
broke. 

Enter  Keeper,  with  a  dish. 

Keep.  [To  the  Groom.]  Fellow,  give  place, 
here  is  no  longer  stay. 


K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou 

wert  away. 
Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that 
my  heart  shall  say.  [Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  to  fall 

to? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont 

to  do. 
Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  Sir  Pierce  of 
Exton,  who  lately  came  from  the  king,  com- 
mands the  contrary. 
K.  Rich.  The  devU  take  Henry  of   Lan- 
caster, and  thee  !  102 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Strikes  the  Keeper. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Sir  Pieece  0/  Exton,  and  Servants, 
armed. 

K.  Rich.  How  now  !  what  means  death  in 

.this  rude  assault  1 
Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's 

instrument. 

[Snatchitig  a  weapon,  and  hilling  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  ia  hell. 

[He  Mile  another  :  Exton  strikes  him 

down. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy 

fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's 

own  land.     ■  no 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on 

high. 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here 

to  die.  [Dies. 

Exton.  As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood  : 

Both  have  I  spilt ;  O,  would  the  deed  were 

good  ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  bear. — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial 

here.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — ^Windsor.     An  Apartment  in  the 
Castle. 

Flourish.     Enter  Bolingbroke  and  York, 
with  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news 

we  hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Glostershire,; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear 

not. 
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Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     What  is  the  news  ? 
North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 
happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and 

Kent. 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.  lo 

\Presenting  a  paper. 
Baling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for 
thy  pains, 
And  to  thy   worth  wiU.   add  right  worthy 
gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors. 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
Baling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be 
forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

P&rcy.  The  grand   conspirator,    Abbot    of 
Westminster, 
With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  ;        21 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Baling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend 

room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy 
life; 


So, 


liv'st 


die  free  from 


as  thou 
strife 

For  though  mine  enepiy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter 'ExTOTS,  with  Attendants  hea/ring  a  coffin. 

Exton.  Great  king,    within   this   coffin   I 

present  »> 

Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 
Baling.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not  j  for  thou 

hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 
Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord, 

did  I  this  deed. 
Baling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 

need, 
Nor  do  I  thee  :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered.       *> 
The  guilt  of   conscience   take  thou  for  thy 

labour, 
But  neither  my   good   word,    nor    princely 

favour  : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of 

night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 

grow  : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black,  incontinent. 
I  '11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guUty  hand. 
March    sadly   after:    grace    my   mournings 

here,  si 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier,  [Exeimt. 
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.} 


Sons  to  the 
King. 


King  Heney  the  Fourth. 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster. 
Earl  op  Westmoreland, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt. 
Thomas  Percy,  Uarl  of  Worcester. 
Henry  Percy,  Harl  of  Northumberland. 
Henry  Percy,  swrnamed  Hotspur,  his  Son. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Owen  Glendower. 
Sir  Eichard  Vernon. 
Sir  John  Falstafp. 

Sir  Michael,  a  Friend  to  tlie  Archbishop  of 
York. 


Poms. 
Gadshill. 
Peto. 
Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  Wife  to  Hotspur,  and  Sister  to 

Mortimer. 
Lady  Mortimer,  Daughter  to  Glendower,  and 

Wife  to  Mortimer. 
Mistress  Quickly,  Hostess  of  a  Tavern  in 

Eastcheap. 

Lords,  Officers,  Sheriff,  Vintner,  Cliamherlain, 
Drawers,  Carriers,  Travellers,  and  Atten- 
dants. 


SCENE.— EmhASD. 


ACT    L 


Scene  L — London.     An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Westmoreland,  Sir 
Walter  Blunt,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with 

care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And   breathe   short-winded  accents  of   new 

broils 
To  be  commeno'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's 

blood ; 
No  more  shall   trenching  war   channel   her 

fields. 
Nor   bruise   her   flowerets    with  the   armed 

hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces  :  those  opposed  eyes, 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred,       n 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  : 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife. 
No  more   shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore, 

friends, 


I  As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
(Whose  soldier   now,  under   whose    blessed 

cross  30 

We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight,) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 
Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers' 

womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet. 
Which,  fourteen  hundred   years   ago,    were 

naU'd 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old. 
And  bootless  't  is  to  tell  you,  we  will  go  : 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — Then,  let  me 

hear  30 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree, 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

West.    My   liege,   this    haste   was  hot   in 

question, 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight;    when,  all  athwart,   there 

came 
A   post    from    Wales    loaden    with    heavy 

news; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower,  « 
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Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman 

taken, 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered  ; 
Upon  whose  dead  corse  there  was  such  mis- 
use, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 
K.  Hen.  It  seems  then,  that  the  tidings  of 

this  broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 
West.  This  match'd  with  other  like,    my 

gracious  lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news         50 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  report : 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met, 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour, 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told  ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
■And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way.  ei 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industrious 

friend. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome 

news. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten   thousand    bold    Scots,   two-and-twenty 

knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains  :  of  prisoners.  Hotspur 

took  TO 

Mordake  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  Earl  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  1 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  In  faith. 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 
K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad, 

and  mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  Lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  :  so 

A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is   sweet   Fortune's   minion,    and   her 

pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O  !  that  it  could  be 

prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 


In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine,  m 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. — What  think 

you,  coz, 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners. 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpris'd. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps,  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife. 
West.    This  is  his  imcle's  teaching,  this  is 

Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 
K.  Hen.    But    I    have    sent    for  him  to 

answer  this ;  100 

And,  for  this  cause,  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor  :  so  inform  the  lords ; 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  \Exevbnt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     Another  Apartment 
in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  wnd  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drink- 
ing of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after 
supper,  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon, 
that  thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly, 
which  thou  wouldst  truly  know.  What  a 
devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
day?  unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and 
minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping-houses, 
and  the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench 
,in  flame-colour'd  taffeta,  I  see  no  reason  why 
thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demand 
the  time  of  the  day.  12 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now,  Hal ; 
for  we,  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and 
the  seven  stars,  and  not  by  Phoebus, — he, 
"that  wandering  knight  so  fair."  And,  1 
pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, — 
as,  God  save  thy  grace — majesty,  I  should 
say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none, — 

P.  Hen.  What !  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth  ;  not  so  much  as  will 
serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter,     si 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then?  come  roundly, 
roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou 
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art  king,  let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the 
night's  body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's 
beauty  :  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen 
of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon;  and  let 
men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  government, 
being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble 
and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose 
countenance  we  steal.  so 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well, 
too ;  for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's 
men,  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea,  being 
governed  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As  for 
proof  now :  a  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely 
snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  most  disso- 
lutely spent  on  Tuesday  morning;  got  with 
swearing — ^lay  by  ;  and  spent  with  crying — 
bring  in  ;  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and,  by-and-by,  in  as  high  a 
flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows.  40 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad. 
And  is  not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most 
sweet  wench  % 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old 
lad  of  the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff'  jerkin  a 
most  sweet  robe  of  durance  ? 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag  !  what, 
in  thy  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a 
plague  have  I  to  do  witii  a  buff" jerkin? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do 
with  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  1  so 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckon- 
ing many  a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy 
part? 

Fal.  No ;  I  '11  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast 
paid  all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my 
coin  would  stretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not, 
I  have  used  my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not 
here  apparent  that  thou  art  heir-apparent, — 
But,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be 
gaUows  standing  in  England  when  thou  art 
king,  and  resolution  thus  fobbed,  as  it  is,  with 
the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  Antick  the  law  ? 
Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  a  kmg,  hang  a 
thief 

P.  Hen.  No ;  thou  shalt. 

Fal.  Shall  1 1  0  rare  !  By  the  Lord,  I  '11 
be  a  brave  judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already :  I 
mean,  thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the 
thieves,  and  so  become  a  rare  hangman.        n 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  some  sort  it 
jumps  with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in 
the  court,  I  can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits  1 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits,  whereof 


the  hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.    'Sblood, 
I  am  as  melancholy  as  agib  cat,  ora  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshii-e 
bagpipe. 

P.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the 
melancholy  of  Moor-ditch?  82 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes, 
and  art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,  ras- 
calliest, — sweet  young  prince. — But,  Hal,  I 
pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I 
would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  com- 
modity of  good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An 
old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day 
in  the  street  about  you,  sir ;  but  I  marked 
him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  very  wisely ;  but 
I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  wisely, 
and  in  the  street  too.  91 

P.  Hen.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries 
out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  O  !  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and 
art,  indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou 
hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal : — God 
forgive  thee  for  it.  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal, 
I  knew  nothing;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man 
should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of 
the  wicked.  I  must  give  over  this  life,  and 
I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not, 
I  am  a  viUain :  I  '11  be  damned  for  never  a 
king's  son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to- 
morrow, Jack?  los 

Fal.  'Zounds !  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I  'II 
make  one ;  an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and 
baffle  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in 
thee ;  from  praying  to  pursc'taking. 

Enter  Poins,  at  a  distance. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  't  is  my  vocation,  Hal : 
't  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  voca- 
tion. Poins  ! — Now  shall  we  know  if  Gads- 
hiU  have  set  a  match. — 0  !  if  men  were  to  be 
saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot 
enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  most  omnipo- 
tent villain,  that  ever  cried,  "  Stand  !  "  to  a 
true  man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal. — What 
says  Monsieur  Remorse  ?  What  says  Sir 
John  Sack-and-Sugar  ?  Jack,  how  agrees  the 
devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou 
soldest  him  on  Good  Friday  last,  for  a  cup  of 
Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word  :  the 
devil  shall  have  his  bargain,  for  he  was  never 
yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs ;  he  will  give  the 
devil  his  due.  m 
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Poins.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping 
thy  -word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Else  he  had  been  damned  for 
cozening  the  devil. 

Poins.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow 
morning,  by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gidshill. 
There  are  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with 
rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to  London 
with  fat  purses  :  I  have  visors  for  you  all, 
you  have  horses  for  yourselves.  Gadshill  lies 
to-night  in  Rochester ;  I  have  bespoke  supper 
to-morrow  night  in  Eastcheap  :  we  may  do  it 
as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff 
your  purses  full  of  crowns ;  if  you  wUl  not, 
tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged. 

Fal.  Hear  ye,  Yedward :  if  I  tarry  at 
home,  and  go  not,  I  'U  hang  you  for  going. 

Poms.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Pal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  t  140 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob?  la  thief?  not  I,  by 
my  faith. 

Fal.  There  's  neither  honesty,  manhood, 
nor  good  fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st 
not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand 
for  ten  shillings. 

P.  Hen.  "Well  then,  once  in  my  days,  I  '11 
be  a  madcap. 

Fal.  Why,  that 's  well  said. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I  '11  tarry 
at  home. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  '11  be  a  traitor  then, 
when  thou  art  king.  iso 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the 
prince  and  me  alone :  I  will  lay  him  down 
such  reasons  for  this  adventure,  that  he 
shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  per- 
suasion, and  him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that 
what  thou  speakest  may  move,  and  what  he 
hears  may  be  believed,  that  the  true  prince 
may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove  a  false  thief  j 
for  the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  counte- 
nance. Farewell :  you  shall  find  me  in  East- 
cheap.  180 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  the  latter  spring  !  Fare- 
well, AU-hallown  summer  !     [Fxit  Falstaff. 

Poins.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord, 
ride  with  us  to-morrow:  I  have  a  jest  to  exe- 
cute, that  I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff, 
Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill,  shall  rob  those 
men  that  we  have  already  waylaid  :  yourself 
and  I  will  not  be  there ;  and  when  they  have 
the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut 
this  head  off  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them 
in  setting  forth  1  i" 

Poins.  Why,  we  wUl  set  forth  before  or 


after  them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  faU  ;  and 
then  wUl  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit 
themselves,  wlu'ch  they  shall  have  no  sooner 
achieved,  but  we  '11  set  upon  them. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  't  is  like  that  they  will 
know  us  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by 
every  other  appointment,  to  be  ourselves,     m 

Poins.  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see, 
I  '11  tie  them  in  the  wood ;  our  visors  we  will 
change,  after  we  leave  them ;  and,  sirrah,  I 
have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  im- 
mask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  they  will  be  too 
hard  for  us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them 
to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned 
back;  and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer 
than  he  sees  reason,  I  'U  forswear  arms.  The 
virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible 
lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when 
we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty  at  least  he 
fought  with;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what 
extremities  he  endured;  and  in  the  reproof 
of  this  lies  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  I  '11  go  with  thee  :  provide 
us  all  things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to- 
morrow night  in  Eastcheap,  there  I  '11  sup. 
Farewell. 

Poins.  Farewell,  my  lord.  \Eocit. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile 
uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness.  200 

Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking    through   the    foul    and    ugly 

mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  : 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for 
come,  210 

And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more 


Than  that  which  hath  no  foU  to  set  it  off. 
I  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skUl ;  220 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

{Exit. 
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Scene  III. — The  Same.    Another  Apartment 
in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Northumberland, 
Worcester,  Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt, 
and  others. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and 

temperate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience  :  but,  be  sure, 
I  wiU  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition, 
Wliich  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young 

down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect. 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the 

proud. 
Wor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little 

deserves  lo 

The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own 

hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 
North.  My  lord,^ — 
K.  Hen.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;   for  I 

do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 
O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremp- 
tory. 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us ;  when  we 

need  20 

Your  use  and    counsel,  we   shall   send  for 

yoa —  [Exit  Worcester. 

\To  Northumberland.]   You  were  about  to 

speak. 
North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  de- 
manded, 
WThich  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took, 
Were,  as   he  says,  not  with   such  strength 

denied 
As  was  deliver'd  to  your  majesty  : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fatdt,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ; 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done,  30 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  and  trimly 

dress'd. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;   and  his  chin,  new 

reap'd, 
ShoVd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  mUUner, 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 


A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  't  away  again ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next   came 

there,  40 

Took  it  in  snufi': — and  stUl  he  smU'd  and 

talk'd ; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerfy, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question'd  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  aU  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being 

cold, 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay,  so 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what, 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ;   for  he  made 

me  mad, 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  God  save 

the  mark ! 
And  telling  me,  the   sovereign'st  thing  on 

earth 
Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
That  villaiuous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd     eo 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly  ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald  unjoiated  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said, ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation. 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 
Blunt.  The  circumstance  consider'd,  good 

my  lord,  ?« 

Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place. 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 
E.  Hen.    Why,    yet    he    doth    deny    his 

prisoners. 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception; 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom 

straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer  ;     so 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the   great  magician,  damn'd   Glen- 
dower, 
Whose   daughter,  as   we  hear,  the  Earl  of 

March 
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Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  1 
Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  have   lost   and  forfeited   them- 
selves ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend,  so 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

ffot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :   to   prove  that 

true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those 

wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he 

took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour    loo 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times 

did  they  drink. 
Upon  agreement;  of  swift  Severn's  flood. 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer  no 

Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly  : 
Then  let  hiTn  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 
J^.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou 
dost  belie  him  : 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd?     But,  sirrah,  hence- 
forth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  jsrisoners  with  the  speediest 
means,  120 

Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. — My  Lord  Northum- 
berland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son. — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  joxi  '11  hear  of  it. 
[Msceuni  King  Henky,  Blunt,  and  Train. 
Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for 
them, 
I  will  not  send  them. — I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so  ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 
North.  What !    drunk  with  choler  ?   stay, 
and  pause  awhile : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 


Re-enter  Worcester. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer !       iso 

'Zounds  !  I  will  speak  of  him  ;  and  let  my 

soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 
In  his  behalf,  I  '11  empty  all  these  veins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the 

dust. 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 
North.    \To    Worcester.]     Brother,    the 

king  hath  made  yoiu'  nephew  mad. 
Wor.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was 

gone? 
Hot.    He    will,    forsooth,    have    all    my 
prisoners ;  no 

And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd 

pale. 
And  on  my  face  he  tum'd  an  eye  of  death. 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 
Wor.  I  cannot  blame  him.     Was  he  not 
proclaim'd 
By  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 
North.  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon !)  did  set 

forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition  ;  150 

Prom  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor.  And   for  whose  death,    we   in  the 
world's  wide  mouth 
Live  scandalis'd,  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hot.    But,   soft !   I   pray  you,   did   King 
Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North.  He  did  :  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin 
king. 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains 

starve. 
But  shall  it  be  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man,  lei 

And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation,  shall  it  be. 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo. 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The    cords,    the    ladder,    or    the    hangman 

rather  ? — 
O  !  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low. 
To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament, 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. — 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days. 
Or  fin  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come,  m 
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That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf 
(As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done), 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
Ajid  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Boling- 

broke  ? 
And  shall  it,   in   more    shame,    be    further 

spoken, 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  o£f 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  under- 
went ? 
No !    yet    time    serves,    wherein    you    may 

redeem  iso 

Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again  : 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdain'd  contempt 
Of    this  proud   king,  who  studies  day  and 

night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say, — 

Wor.  Peace,  cousin  !  say  no  more. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I  '11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous,     i9o 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit. 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsfceadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night ! — or  sink  or 

swim  : 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west. 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple  : — 0  !  the  blood  more 

stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience.  200 
Hot.  By   Heaven,  methinks,   it  were   an 

easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd 

moon, 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where   fathom-line   could   never  touch    the 

ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might 

wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities  : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship  ! 
Wor.  He   apprehends  a  world   of  figures 

here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while,  211 
And  list  to  me. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 
Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots, 

That  are  your  prisoners, — 

Hot.  I  '11  keep  them  all. 


By  God,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them  : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall 

not. 
I  '11  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will  :  that 's  flat. 

He  said,  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ;    220 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I  '11  holla — Mortimer ! 
Nay, 

I  '11  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 
Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin,  a  word. 
Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of 

Wales,  231 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mis- 
chance, 
I  would  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 
Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman.      I  will  talk  to 

you. 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 
North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  and  im- 
patient fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ! 
Hot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and 

scourg'd  with  rods,  zjo 

Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I 

hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In   Richard's   time, — what   do    ye   call  the 

place  ] — 
A  plague  upon 't — it  is  in  Glostershire  ; — 
'Twas  where  the   madcap   duke   his   uncle 

kept. 
His  uncle  York, — where  I  first   bow'd   my 

knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
'Sblood ! 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravens- 

purg. 
North.  At  Berkley  Castle.  250 

Hot.  You  say  true. — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  ! 
Look, — "  when  his  infant  fortune  came  to 

age," 
And,—"  gentle  Harry  Percy,"— and, — "  kind 

cousin," — 
0,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  ! — God  forgive 
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Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 
Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to  't  again  ; 
We  '11  stay  your  leisure. 

Sot.  I  have  done,  i'  faith. 

Wor.  Then   once   more   to   your   Scottish 
prisoners.  seo 

Deliver    them    up    without    their    ransom 

straight. 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;    which,  for  divers 

reasons. 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assur'd, 
Will  easily  be  granted.— [2^)  Northumber- 
land.]— You,  my  lord. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate  well-belov'd. 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not  ?  270 

Wor.  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His.  brother's     death   at  Bristol,   the   Lord 

Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation. 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down  ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I  smell  it : 
Upon  my  life,  it  will  do  wondrous  well. 
North.  Before  the  game 's  afoot,  thou  stUl 
lett'st  slip.  280 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble 
plot. — 


And   then   the   power   of    Scotland   and   of 

York, 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

Wor.  And  so  they  shall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 
Wor.  And  'tis   no  little  reason  bids  us 
speed. 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head  ; 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home.   290 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 
Hot.  He  does,  he  does :  we  '11  be  reveng'd 

on  him. 
Wor.  Cousin,  farewell. — ^No  further  go  in 
this. 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe  (which  will  be  suddenly), 
I  '11  steal  to  Glendower,  and  Lord  Mortimer  ; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at 

once. 
As  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our    fortunes  in  our  own   strong 
arms,  soo 

Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 
North.  Farewell,  good  brother  :    we  shall 

thrive,  I  trust. 
Hot.  Uncle,  adieu. — 0  !  let  the  hours  be 
short. 
Till  fields  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our 
sport.  \Exewnt. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — Rochester.     An  Inn  Yard. 
Enter  a  Ca/rrier,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

1  Gar.  Heigh-ho!  An 't  be  not  four  by  the 
day,  I  '11  be  hanged  :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the 
new  chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  packed. 
What,  ostler ! 

Ostler.  [Within.]  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle, 
put  a  few  fiocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade 
is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as 
a  dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor 
jades  the  bots  :  this  house  is  turned  upside 
down,  since  Robin  ostler  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow  !  never  joyed  since  the 
price  of  oats  rose  :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  most  villainous 


house  in  all   London  road  for  fleas :   I  am 
stung  like  a  tench, 

1  Ca/r.  Like  a  tench  1  by  the  mass,  there  is 
ne'er  a  king  in  Christendom  could  be  better 
bit  than  I  have  been  since  the  first  cock.       21 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a 
Jordan,  and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ; 
and  your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a 
loach. 

1  Car.  What,  ostler !  come  away,  and  be 
hanged,  come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and 
two  razes  of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as 
Charing  Cross. 

1  Car.  'Odsbody !  the  turkeys  in  my  pan- 
nier are  quite  starved. — What,  ostler  ! — A 
plague  on  thee !  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in 
thy  head  1  canst  not  hear  ?  An  't  were  not 
as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  of 
thee,  I  am  a  very  villain.      Come,  and    be 


hanged  : — hast  no  faith  in  thee  ? 
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Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.  What  's 
o'clock  ? 

1  Gar.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to 
see  my  gelding  in  the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye  :  I  know  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,  i'  faith.  40 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when  ?  canst  tell  1 — Lend  me 
thy  lantern,  quoth  'a  ■? — marry,  I  'U  see  thee 
hanged  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you 
mean  to  come  to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a 
candle,  I  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour 
Mugs,  we  '11  call  up  the  gentlemen  :  they  will 
along  with  company,  for  they  have  great 
charge.  \Exeunt  Ca/rriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho  !  chamberlain  !  so 

Cham.  \Within.^  At  hand,  quoth  pick- 
purse. 

Gads.  That  's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand, 
quoth  the  chamberlain ;  for  thou  variest  no 
more  from  picking  of  purses,  than  giving 
direction  doth  from  labouring  :  thou  lay'st 
the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cliam.  Good  morrow.  Master  Gadshill.  It 
holds  current  that  I  told  you  yesternight : 
there 's  a  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath 
brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in 
gold  :  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  com- 
pany, last  night  at  supper ;  a  kind  of  auditor ; 
one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God 
knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and  call 
for  eggs  and  butter :  they  will  away  presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint 
Nicholas'  clerks,  I  '11  give  thee  this  neck. 

Clwum.  No,  I  '11  none  of  it :  I  pr'ythee, 
keep  that  for  the  hangman ;  for,  I  know,  thou 
worshipp'st  Saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man 
of  falsehood  may.  m 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the 
hangman  ?  if  I  hang,  I  '11  make  a  fat  pair  of 
gallows  ;  for,  if  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs 
with  me,  and  thou  knowest  he  's  no  starve- 
ling. Tut !  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou 
dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are 
content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace ;  that 
wotdd,  if  matters  should  be  looked  into,  for 
their  own  credit  sake,  make  all  whole.  I  am 
joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff, 
sixpenny  strikers,  none  of  these  mad,  mus- 
tachio-purple-hued  malt-worms :  but  with 
nobility  and  tranquillity ;  burgomasters,  and 


great  oneyers :  such  as  can  hold  in,  such  as 
will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak 
sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than 
pray :  and  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  con- 
tinually to  their  saint,  the  commonwealth ; 
or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her, 
for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make 
her  their  boots. 

Clmm.  What !  the  commonwealth  their 
boots  ?  will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  % 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will  ;  justice  hath 
liquored  her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock- 
sure ;  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we 
walk  invisible.  so 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith ;  I  think  you  are 
more  beholding  to  the  night,  than  to  fern- 
seed,  for  your  walking  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  thou  shalt  have 
a  share  in  oiu'  purchase,  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you 
are  a  false  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to ;  homo  is  a  common  name  to 
all  men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out 
of  the  stable.    Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.  100 

[Eaceunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  PoiNS ;  Bardolph 
and  Peto,  at  some  distance. 

Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  re- 
moved Falstaff's  horse,  and  he  frets  Uke  a 
gummed  velvet. 

P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstapf. 

Fal.  Poins  !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  !  Poins  ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal ! 
What  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill :  I  '11  go  seek  him.  \Pretends  to  seek  Poins. 

Fal.  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief  s 
company ;  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse, 
and  tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel 
but  four  foot  by  the  squire  further  afoot,  I 
shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but 
to  die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape 
hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  for- 
sworn his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two- 
and-twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched 
with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rascal  have 
not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him. 
I  '11  be  hanged ;  it  could  not  be  else  :  I  have 
drunk  medicines. — Poins  ! — Hal ! — a  plague 
upon  you  both  ! — Bardolph  ! — Peto  ! — I  'U 
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starve,  ere  I  '11  rob  a  foot  further.  An  't  were 
not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true  man, 
and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet 
that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards 
of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  aiid  ten  milps 
afoot  with  me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains 
know  it  well  enough.  A  plague  upon 't,  when 
thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one  another  !  [They 
whistle^  Whew  ! — A  plague  upon  you  all ! 
Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues ;  give  me  my 
horse,  and  be  hanged.  so 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts  !  lie  down  :  lay 
thine  ear  close  to  the  gi'ound,  and  list  if  thou 
canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up 
again,  being  down  1  'Sblood  !  I  '11  not  bear 
mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the 
coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer.  What  a 
plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  1 

P.  Hen.  Thou  liest :  thou  art  not  colted ; 
thou  art  uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me 
to  my  horse,  good  king's  son.  4i 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue  !  shall  I  be  your 
ostler  1 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir- 
apparent  garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  I  '11  peach 
for  this.  An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you 
all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack 
be  my  poison  :  when  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and 
afoot  too,  I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Stand. 

So  I  do,  against  my  will. 


Fal 
Poins. 


O  !  't  is  our  setter  :    I  know  his 


Enter  Babdolph. 


king's  ex- 


Bard.  What  news  ? 

Gads.   Case  ye,   case   ye ;    on  with   your 
visors  :  there  's  money  of  the  king's  coming 
down  the  hill;  'tis  going  to  the 
chequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue  :  't  is  going  to  the 
king's  tavern. 

Gads.  There  's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in 
the  narrow  lane ;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk 
lower  :  if  they  'scape  from  your  encounter, 
then  they  light  on  us.  si 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  1 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  'Zounds  !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward.  Sir  John  Paunch  1 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

46 


P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poms.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  be- 
hind the  hedge  :  when  thou  needest  him,  there 
thou  shalt  find  him.  Parewell,  and  stand 
fast.  n 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should 
be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  [Aside  to  Poins.]  Ned,  where  are 
our  disguises  ? 

Poins.  Here,  hard  by  :  stand  close. 

[Exetont  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his 
dole,  say  I :  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

1  Trav.  Come,  neighbour;  the  boy  shall 
lead  our  horses  down  the  hill ;  we  '11  walk 
afoot  awhile,  and  ease  our  legs.  so 

Thieves.   Stand  ! 

Travellers.  Jesii  bless  us  i 

Fal.  Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  vil- 
lains' throats.  Ah  !  whoreson  caterpillars  ! 
bacon-fed  knaves  !  they  hate  us  youth  :  down 
with  them  ;  fleece  them. 

Travellers.  O  !  we  are  undone,  both  we 
and  ours,  for  ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves.  Are  ye 
imdone  ?  No,  ye  fat  chuifs ;  I  would,  your 
store  were  here  !  On,  bacons,  on  !  What ! 
ye  knaves,  young  men  must  live.  You  are 
grand-jurors,  are  ye  ?  We  '11  jure  ye,  i'  faith.  92 
[Exeunt  Falstapf,  etc.,  driving  the 
Travellers  out. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true 
men.  Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves, 
and  go  merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argu- 
ment for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  alid  a 
good  jest  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters  ;  let  us  share,  and 
then  to  horse  before  day.  An  the  Prince 
and  Poins  be  not  two  arrant  cowai-ds,  there 's 
no  equity  stirring :  there 's  no  more  valour 
in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 
P.  Hen.  Your  money. 

[Rushing  out  upon  them. 
Poins.  Villains. 

[As  tliey  are  sharing,  the  Prince  -and 
Poins  set  upon  them.  They  all  run 
away,  and  Palstaff,  after  a  blow  or 
two,  runs  away  too,  leaving  the  booty 
behind  them. 
P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.  Now 
merrily  to  horse  : 
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The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  possess'd  with 

fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each 

other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.  107 

Away,  good  Ned.     Palstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  : 
Were  't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 
Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd  !        [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Warkworth. 
Castle. 


A  Room  in  the 


Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  letter. 

— "  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I 
could  be  well  contented  to  be  there,  in  re- 
spect of  the  love  I  bear  your  house." — -He 
could  be  contented, — why  is  he  not  then? 
In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house  : — 
He  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn 
better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me  see 
some  more.  "  The  purpose  you  undertake, 
is  dangerous  ;  " — ^why,  that 's  certain  :  't  is 
dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ; 
but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety. 
"The  purpose  you  undertake,  is  dangerous; 
the  friends  you  have  named,  uncertain ;  the 
time  itself  unsorted,  and  your  whole  plot  too 
light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an 
opposition." — Say  you  so,  say  you  so?  I  say 
unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly 
hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain  is 
this  !  By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  as  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and 
constant  :  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full 
of  expectation ;  an  excellent  plot,  very  good 
friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is 
this  !  Why,  my  Lord  of  York  commends 
the  plot  and  the  general  course  of  the  action. 
'Zounds  !  an  I  wei'e  now  by  this  rascal,  I 
could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan.  Is 
there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself? 
Lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  Lord  of  York, 
and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not,  besides, 
the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  theu-  letters, 
to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next 
month,  and  are  they  not,  some  of  them,  set 
forward  already  ?  What  a  pagan  rascal  is 
this  !  an  infidel !  Ha !  you  shall  see  now, 
in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will 
he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  pro- 
ceedings. 0  !  I  could  divide  myself  and  go 
to  buiFets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed 
milk  with  so  honourable  an  action.     Hang 


him  !  let  him  tell  the  king ;  we  are  prepared. 
I  will  set  forward  to-night. 

Enter  Lady  Peect. 

How  now,  Kate  ?     I  must  leave  you  within 

these  two  hours. 
Lady.  O,  my  good  lord  !  why  are  you  thus 

alone  ? 
For  what  ofience  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell   me,  sweet  lord,  what  is 't  that   takes 

from  thee  lo 

Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost   thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the 

earth. 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy 

cheeks. 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of 

thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars. 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed, 
Cry,   "  Courage  ! — ^to  the  field  !  "     And  thou 

hast  talk'd  59 

Of  sallies,  and  retires  ;  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets. 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin. 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  currents  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy 

brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream ; 
And    in    thy    face    strange    motions    have 

appear'd,  eo 

Such   as  we   see  when   men  restrain  their 

breath 
On  some  great  sudden  hest.     0  !  what  por- 
tents are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Hot.  What,  ho  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Is  GUUams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 
Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 
Hot.  Hath   Butler   brought  those   horses 

from  the  sherifi'? 
Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even 

now. 
Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it 

not? 
Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne,  ro 

Well,  I  will  back  him.  straight :  0,  Esperance  ! 
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Bid  Butler  lead  Mm  forth  into  the  park. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 
Sot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  1 
Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 
Hot.  Why,  my  horse,  my  love,  my  horse. 
Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  ! 
A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen, 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  faith, 
I  '11  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will,  so 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you. 
To  line  his  enterprise.     But  if  you  go — 
Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 
Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer 
me 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I  '11  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away, 

Away,    you    trifler  ! — Love  ! — I    love    thee 

not,  90 

I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.     This  is  no  world. 

To    play   with   mammets   and  to   tilt   with 

lips : 
We   must   have    bloody   noses   and   crack'd 

crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.     God's  me,  my 

horse ! — 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  wouldst  thou 
have  with  me  1 
Lady.  Do  you  not  love  met  do  you  not, 
indeed  1 
Well,  do  not  then ;   for  since  you  love  me 

not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  or  no  t 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  1  loo 

And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate  ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout. 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife  :  constant  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe  no 

Thou  wUt  not    utter  what   thou  dost   not 

know; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 
Lady.  How  !  so  far  1 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you, 
Kate : 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  1 

Lady.  It  must,  of  force.    [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Prince  Heney  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that 
fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a 
little. 

Pains.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads, 
amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I 
have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility. 
Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of 
drawers,  and  can  call  them  all  by  their 
Christian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation, 
that  though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I 
am  the  king  of  courtesy,  and  tell  me  flatly  I 
am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Corin- 
thian, a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  (by  the 
Lord,  so  they  call  me,) — and  when  I  anr 
King  of  England,  I  shall  command  all  thi. 
good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  They  call  drinking 
deep,  dying  scarlet;  and  when  you  breathe 
in  your  watering,  they  cry,  "  Hem  ! "  and 
bid  you  play  it  ofi'.  'To  conclude,  I  am  so 
good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own 
language  during  my  life.  I  tell  thee,  Ned, 
thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert 
not  with  me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, 
— to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee 
this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapped  even  now 
into  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker,  one  that 
never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than — 
"Eight  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and — "You 
are  welcome;"  with  this  shrill  addition, — 
"  Anon,  anon,  sir  !  Score  a  pint  of  bastard 
in  the  Half  Moon,"  or  so.  But,  Ned,  to 
drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff  come,  I 
pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room, 
while  I  question  my  puny  drawer  to  what 
end  he  gave  me  the  sugar ;  and  do  thou  never 
leave  calling — Francis !  that  his  tale  to  me 
may  be  nothing  but — anon.  Step  aside,  and 
I  '11  show  thee  a  precedent. 

Poins.  Francis  ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poins.  Francis  !  [Endt. 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into 
the  Pomegranate,  Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

FroM.  My  lord.  *> 

P.  Hen.   How   long    hast    thou   to  serve, 
Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as 
to— 
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Poins.  [^Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Aiion,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years  !  by  'r  lady,  a  long 
lease  for  the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Fran- 
cis, darest  thou  be  so  valiant  as  to  play  the 
coward  with  thy  indenture,  and  to  show  it  a 
fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Frcm.  O  Lord,  sir  !  I  '11  be  sworn  upon  all 
the  books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my 
heart —  so 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  1 

Fran.  Let  me  see, — about  Michaelmas 
next  I  shall  be — 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you,  stay  a  little, 
my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis.  For 
the  sugar  thou  gavest  me, — 'twas  a  penny- 
worth, was 't  not  ? 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir  !  I  would  it  had  been 
two.  «o 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand 
pound  :  ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou 
shalt  have  it. 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  %  No,  Francis ; 
but  to-morrow,  Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on 
Thursday ;  or,  indeed,  Francis,  when  thou 
wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord  % 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin, 
crystal-button,  nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke- 
stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth-tongue,  Span- 
ish-pouch,   71 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  1 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard 
is  your  only  drink  :  for,  look  you,  Francis, 
your  white  canvas  doublet  will  sully.  In 
Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so  much. 

Fran.  What,  sir? 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis  I 

P.  Hen.  Av/sij,  you  rogue  !  Dost  thou 
not  hear  them  call  1 

[Here  they  both  call  him;  the  Drawer 
staThds  amazed,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What !  stand'st  thou  still,  and 
hear'st  such  a  calling?  Look  to  the  guests 
within.  [Exit  Francis.]  My  lord,  old  Sir 
John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are  at  the 
door  :  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then 
open  the  door.     [Exit  Vintner.^     Poins  ! 


Re-enter  Poins. 

Poitis.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door.     Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But 
hark  ye  :  what  cunning  match  have  you 
made  with  this  jest  of  the  drawer?  come, 
what 's  the  issue  1  92 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that 
have  show'd  themselves  humours,  since  the 
old  days  of  goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age 
of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight. 

Re-enter  Francis,  with  wine. 

What 's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Eodt. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have 
fewer  words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of 
a  woman  !  His  industry  is — up-stairs,  and 
down-stairs  ;  his  eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a 
reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind, 
the  Hotspur  of  the  North ;  he  that  kills  me 
some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  break- 
fast, washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, — 
"Fie  upon  this  quiet  life!  I  want  work." 
"  O  my  sweet  Harry,"  says  she,  "  how  many 
hast  thou  killed  to-day?"  "Give  my  roan 
horse  a  drench,"  says  he,  and  answers,  "  Some 
fourteen,"  an  hour  after;  "a  trifle,  a  trifle." 
— I  pr'ythee,  call  in  Falstaff:  I  '11  play 
Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn  shall  play 
Dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  "  Rivo  !  "  says 
the  drunkard.     Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Baedolph, 
and  Peto. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack.  Where  hast  thou 
been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too  I  marry,  and  amen  I — Give  me 
a  cup  of  sack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long, 
I  'U  sew  nether-stocks,  and  mend  them,  and 
foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  ! — 
Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no 
virtue  extant  ?  [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  T'itan  kiss  a 
dish  of  butter  (pitiful-hearted  Titan),  that 
melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun  ?  if  thou 
didst,  then  behold  that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here  's  lime  in  this  sack 
too  :  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found 
in  villainous  man  :  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than 
a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it  :  a  villainous 
coward. — Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when 
thou  wilt.  If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be 
not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then 
am  I  a  shotten  herring.    There  live  not  three 
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good  men  xmhanged  in  England,  and  one  of 
them  is  fat,  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the 
while  !  a  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver ;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  anything.  A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still.  uo 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-sack  ?  what  mutter 


you? 


Fal.  A  king's  son  !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee 
out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and 
drive  all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock 
of  wild  geese,  I  '11  never  wear  hair  on  my  face 
more.     You  Prince  of  Wales  ! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man, 
what 's  the  matter  1 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to 
that ;  and  Poins  there.  151 

Poins.  'Zounds !  ye  fat-paunch,  an  ye  call 
me  cowaru,  I  '11  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  I  '11  see  thee 
damned  ere  I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pound,  I  could  run  as  fast  as 
thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the 
shoulders  ;  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back  : 
call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?  A 
plague  upon  such  backing  !  give  me  them  that 
will  face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  :  I  am  a 
rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day.  isi 

P.  Hen.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce 
wiped  since  thou  drunk'st  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.     [He  drmks.]     A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  still  say  I. 
P.  Hen.  What 's  the  matter  ? 
Fal.  What 's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of 
us  here  have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day 
morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack?  where  is  it? 
Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is  :  a 
hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us.  m 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 
Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half- 
sword  with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  to- 
gether. I  have  'scap'd  by  miracle.  I  am 
eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet ;  four 
through  the  hose;  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand- 
saw :  ecce  signum.  I  never  dealt  better  since 
I  was  a  man  :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of 
all  cowards  ! — Let  them  speak  :  if  they  speak 
more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and 
the  sons  of  darkness.  isi 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs  :  how  was  it  ? 
Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, — 
Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 
Gads.  And  bound  them. 
Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 
Fal.   You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every 
man  of  them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew 
Jew. 


Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or 
seven  fresh  men  set  upon  us, —  mo 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come 
in  the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all; 
but  if  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a 
bunch  of  radish :  if  there  were  not  two  or 
three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I 
no  two-legged  creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered 
some  of  them.  ™ 

Fal.  Nay,  that 's  past  praying  for  :  I  have 
peppered  two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I 
have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I 
tell  thee  what,  Hal,— if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit 
in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my 
old  ward  : — ^here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at 
me, — 

P.  Hen.  What,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two, 
even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four.  209 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but 
took  all  their  seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven?  why,  there  were  but  four, 
even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram  ? 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hUts,  or  I  am  a  villain 
else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone  :  we  shall 
have  more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack     220 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to. 
These  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken, — 

Poims.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground  ;  but  I  fol- 
lowed me  close,  came  in,  foot  and  hand,  and 
with  a  thought  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  !  eleven  buckram 
men  grown  out  of  two.  «) 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three 
misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at 
my  back  and  let  drive  at  me ;  for  it  was  so 
dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that 
begets  them ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  pal- 
pable. Why,  thou  clay-brained  guts,  thou 
knotty-pated  fool,  thou  whoreson,  obscene, 
greasy  tallow-ketch, — 

Fal.  What !  art  thou  mad  1  art  thou  mad  ? 
is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ?  -^ 
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P.  Hen.  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know 
these  men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so 
dark  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand  ?  come, 
tell  us  your  reason :  what  sayest  thou  to 
this  ? 

Poi/ns.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion  1  No  ;  were 
I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the 
world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion. 
Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  !  if  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give 
no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I.  250 

P.  Hen.  I  '11  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin ': 
this  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this 
horse-back-breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; — 

Fal.  Awa,j,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin, 
you  dried  neat's-tongue,  bull's-pizzle,  you 
stock-fish, — O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is 
Uke  thee  ! — you  taUor's-yard,  you  sheath,  you 
bow-case,  you  vile  standing  tuck  ; — 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then 
to  it  again ;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself 
in  base  comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack.  262 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four, 
and  you  bound  them,  and  were  masters  of 
their  wealth. — Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale 
shall  put  you  down. — Then  did  we  two  set  on 
you  four,  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced  you  from 
your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it 
you  here  in  the  house. — ^And,  Falstaff,  you 
carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as 
quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and 
still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf. 
What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as 
thou  hast  done,  and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight ! 
What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from 
this  open  and  apparent  shame? 

Poins.  Come,  let 's  hear.  Jack  :  what  trick 
hast  thou  now  1 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he 
that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters. 
Was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent? 
Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ?  Why, 
thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ; 
but  beware  instiact :  the  lion  wUl  not  touch 
the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter,  I 
was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the 
better  of  myself  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I 
for  a  valiant  Hon,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince. 
But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have 
the  money.  —  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors  : 
watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. — Gallants, 
lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of 
good  fellowship  come  to  you  !  What !  shall 
we  be  merry?  shall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore ?  281 


P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall  ; 
be,  thy  running  away. 

Fal.  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou 
lovest  me. 

Enter  Hostess. 

Host.  0  Jesu  !     My  lord  the  prince, — 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess  ? 
what  say'st  thou  to  me  ? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman 
of  the  court  at  door,  would  speak  with  you  : 
he  says,  he  comes  from  your  father.  300 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make 
him  a  royal  man,  and  send  him  back  again  to 
my  mother. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at 
midnight  ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  I  '11  send  him  packing. 

{Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs ;  by  'r  lady,  you  fought 
fair ; — so  did  you,  Peto ; — so  did  you,  Bar- 
dolph  :  you  are  lions,  too,  you  ran  away  upon 
instinct,  you  will  not  touch  the  true  prince, 
no ; — fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest : 
how  came  Falstafi''s  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger, 
and  said,  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  Eng- 
land, but  he  would  make  you  believe  it  was 
done  in  fight ;  and  persuaded  us  to  do  the 
like.  319 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with 
spear-grass,  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to 
beslubber  our  garments  with  it,  and  to  swear 
it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.  I  did  that  I 
did  not  this  seven  years  before ;  I  blushed  to 
hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thou  stolest  a  cup  of 
sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with 
the  manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed 
extempore.  Thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on 
thy  side,  and  yet  thou  rann'st  away.  Wliat 
instinct  hadst  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ? 
do  you  behold  these  exhalations  ?  331 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bwrd.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone. 
How  now,  my  sweet  creature   of  bombast? 
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How  long  is 't  ago,  Jack,  since  thou  sawest 
thine  own  knee  1 

Fal.  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  about 
thy  years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in. 
the  waist ;  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alder- 
man's thumb-ring.  A  plague  of  sighing  and 
grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. 
There  's  villainous  news  abroad  :  here  was 
Sir  John  Bracy  from  your  father  :  you  must 
to  the  court  iu  the  morning.  That  same 
mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percy,  and  he  of 
Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado, 
and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  swore  the 
devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a 
Welsh  hook, — what,  a  plague,  call  you 
him? —  350 

Poins.  O !  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen;  the  same; — and  his 
son-in-law,  Mortimer,  and  old  Northumber- 
land ;  and  that  sprightly  Scot  of  Scots, 
Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill 
perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and 
with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  H&n.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fed.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in 
him  ;  he  will  not  run.  aei 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then, 
to  praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo  !  but,  afoot, 
he  will  not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instiact. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he 
is  there  too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand 
blue-caps  more.  Worcester  is  stolen  away 
to-night ;  thy  father's  beard  is  turned  white 
with  the  news ;  you  may  buy  land  now  as 
cheap  as  stinking  mackerel.  371 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there 
come  a  hot  June,  and  this  civil  buffeting 
hold,  we  shall  buy  maidenheads  as  they  buy 
hob-nails,  by  the  hundreds. 

Fal.  By  the  masSj  lad,  thou  sayest  true ; 
it  is  like,  we  shall  have  good  trading  that 
way. — But,  tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly 
afeard?  thou  being  heir-apparent,  could  the 
world  pick  thee  out  three  such  enemies  again, 
as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy,  and 
that  devil  Glendower  ?  Art  thou  not  horribly 
afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrUl  at  it  ?         asi 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith  :  I  lack  some 
of  thy  instiact. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to- 
morrow, when  thou  comest  to  thy  father. 
If  thou  love  me,  practise  an  answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and 
examine  me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 


Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content. — This  chair  shall 
be  my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this 
cushion  my  crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  from  a  joint- 
stool,  thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger, 
and  thy  precious  rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald 
crown !  393 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fiie  of  grace  be  not 
quite  out  of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved. 
— Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make  mine  eyes 
look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have  wept ; 
for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it 
in  King  Cambyses'  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fed.  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand  aside, 
nobility. 

Host.  0  Jesu !  This  is  excellent  spoi-t, 
i'  faith.  401 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling 
tears  are  vain. 

Host.  O,   the  father  !    how   he  holds  his 
countenance  ! 

Fal.  For   God's   sake,    lords,    convey    my 
tristful  queen, 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of 
these  harlotry  players  as  ever  I  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot !  peace,  good 
tickle-brain  ! — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel 
where  thou  spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how 
thou  art  accompanied  :  for  though  the  camo- 
mile, the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster 
it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted, 
the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son, 
I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my 
own  opinion;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick 
of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy 
nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then 
thou  be  son  to  me,  here  lies  the  point : — why, 
being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at? 
Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a 
micher,  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  question  not 
to  be  asked.  Shall  the  son  of  England  prove 
a  thief,  and  take  purses?  a  question  to  be 
asked.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou 
hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many 
in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch  :  this  pitch, 
as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile ;  so 
doth  the  company  thou  keepest ;  for,  Harry, 
now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in 
tears ;  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion ;  not 
in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also. — And  yet 
there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  often 
noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not  his 
name.  «» 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like 
your  majesty  ? 

Fal.  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a 
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corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye, 
and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think, 
his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by  'r  lady,  inclining  to 
threescore,  and  now  I  remember  me,  his 
name  is  Falstafi':  if  that  man  should  be 
lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry, 
I  see  virtue  in  his  looks.  If  then  the  tree 
may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by 
the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there 
is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff :  him  keep  with,  the 
rest  banish.  And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty 
varlet,  tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  this 
month  ?  '  «3 

F.  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do 
thou  stand  for  me,  and  I  '11  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depose  mel  if  thou  dost  it  half  so 
gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and 
matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit- 
sucker,  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand.  —  Judge,  my 
masters.  «o 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are 
grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false  : — nay, 
I  'II  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'  faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy  ? 
henceforth  ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  vio- 
lently carried  away  from  grace :  there  is  a 
devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  likeness  of  a  fat  old 
man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  Why 
dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of 
humours,  that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness, 
that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bom- 
bard of  sack,  that  stufied  cloak-bag  of  guts, 
that  roasted  Manningtree  ox  with  the  pud- 
ding in  his  belly,  that  reverend  Vice,  that 
grey  Iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that  Vanity 
in  years  ?  Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste 
sack  and  drink  it  1  wherein  neat  and  cleanly, 
but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ?  wherein 
cunning,  but  in  craft  ?  wherein  crafty,  but  in 
villainy  1  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ■? 
wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ?  ni 

Fal.  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me 
with  you.     Whom  means  your  grace  1 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  mis- 
leader  of  youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white- 
bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 
P.  Hen.  I  know  thou  dost. 
Fal.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him 
than  in  myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I 
know.  That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his 
white  hairs  do  witness  it  :  but  that  he  is, 
saving  your  reverence,  a  whoremaster,  that  I 


utterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault, 
God  help  the  wicked  !  If  to  be  old  and 
merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I 
know  is  damned  :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated, 
then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved. 
No,  my  good  lord  :  banish  Peto,  banish  Bar- 
dolph,  banish  Poins ;  but  for  sweet  Jack 
Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Fal- 
staff, valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and  therefore 
more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Fal- 
staff, banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company  : 
banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  m. 

\A  knocking  heard. 

[Eoceunt  Hostess,  Francis,  and  Baedolph. 

Be-enter  Baedolph,  running. 

Ba/rd.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  the  sheriff, 
with  a  most  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue  !  Play  out  the  play ; 
I  have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Fal- 
staff. 

Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  0  Jesu  !  my  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

P.  Hen.  Heigh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon 
a  fiddlestick.     What 's  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at 
the  door :  they  are  come  to  search  the  house. 
ShaU  I  let  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  never  call  a 
true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art 
essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so.  eo3 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  with- 
out instinct. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major.  If  you  will  deny 
the  sheriff,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I 
become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a 
plague  on  my  bringing  up  !  I  hope  I  shall 
as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter  as 
another.  sio 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  : — 
the  rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters, 
for  a  true  face,  and  good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had;  but  their 
date  is  out,  and  therefore  I  '11  hide  me. 

[Fxeunt  all  hut  the  Prince  and  PoiNS. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

Now,  master  sheriff,  what's  your  will  with 
me? 
Slier.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue 
and  cry 
Hath  foUow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 
P.  Hen.  What  men  ?  520 

Sher.  One   of   them   is   well   known,    my 
gracious  lord ; 
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A  gross  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not 
here, 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him. 
And,  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  anything  he  shall  be  charg'd  withal : 
And  so,  let  me  entreat  you,  leave  the  house. 
Slier.  I   will,    my    lord.     There    are   two 
gentlemen  sso 

Have  in  this  robbery    lost    three  hundred 
marks. 
P.  Hen.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd 
these  men. 
He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  farewell. 
Sher.   Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 
P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it 

not? 
Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two 
o'clock.     \Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
P.  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well 
as  Paul's.     Go,  call  him  forth. 

Peto.    Falstaff! — Fast    asleep   behind   the 
arras,  and  snorting  like  a  horse.  540 


P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath. 
Search  his  pockets.  [Peto  search^s^  What 
hast  thou  found  ? 

Peto.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let 's  see  what  they  be :  read 
them. 

Peto.  \Reads.\  "  Item,  A  capon     .  2s.  2(f. 

Item,  Sauce 4d 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons      .     .     .     .5s.  8d. 
Item,   AnchovieSj   and    sack   after 

supper 2s.  6  c?. 

Item,  Bread ob." 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  !  but  one  half-penny- 
worth of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of 
sack  ! — What  there  is  else,  keep  close  :  we  '11 
read  it  at  more  advantage.  There  let  him 
sleep  till  day.  I  '11  to  the  court  in  the 
morning  :  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy 
place  shall  be  honourable.  I  '11  procure  this 
fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his 
death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve- score.  The 
money  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advan- 
tage. Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ; 
and  so,  good  morrow,  Peto. 

Peto.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.  seo 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — Bangor.     A  Room  in  the  Arch- 
deacon's House. 

Unter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortimer, 
and  Glendower. 

Mort.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties 
sure. 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord   Mortimer,    and    cousin   Glen- 
dower, 
Will  you  sit  down  ? — 
And,  uncle  Worcester  : — a  plague  upon  it ! 
I  havu  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you. 

His  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  a  rising  sigh 
He  wisheth  you  in  heaven.  u 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  oft  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.  1    cannot    blame    him.       At    my 
nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the 


same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but 

kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  never  been  born. 

Glend.  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I 

was  bom.  22 

Hot.  And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my 

mind. 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glend.  "The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the 

earth  did  tremble. 
Hot.  O !  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the 

heavens  on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd      so 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;   which,  for  enlargement 

striving, 
Shake?  the  old  beldam   earth,  and  topples 

doten 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your 

birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distempera- 

ture, 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leav© 
To  tell  you  once  again, — ^that  at  my  birth 
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The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the 

herds  « 

Were   strangely  clamorous   to   the   frighted 

fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living, — clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland, 

Wales, — 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  1 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments.        so 
Hot.  I    think,    there   is   no   man    speaks 

better  Welsh. 
I  '11  to  dinner. 

Mart.  Peace,  cousin  Percy  !  you  will  make 

him  mad. 
Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 

deep. 
Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for 

them? 
Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to 

command  the  devil. 
Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame 

the  devil. 
By  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the 

devil. — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him 

hither,  eo 

And  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame 

him  hence. 
O  !  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the 

devU. 
Mort.  Come,  come; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  times   hath   Henry  Boling- 

broke  made  head 
Against  my  power  :  thrice  from  the  banks  of 

Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 
Hot.  Home   without    boots,   and   in   foul 

weather  too  ! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  1  fo 
Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map.     Shall  we 

divide  our  right, 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 
Mort.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto. 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assign'd : 
AJl   westward,    Wales,    beyond    the   Severn 

shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 


To  Owen  Glendower  : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 

The  remnant  northward,  lying  ofi"  from  Trent. 

And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn,      si 

Which  being  sealed  interchangeably 

(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute), 

"To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 

And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester,  will  set 

forth. 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen 

days. — 
Within   that    space   you   may   have   drawn 

together  so 

Your    tenants,    friends,    and    neighbouring 

gentlemen. 
Glend.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to 

you,  lords ; 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come. 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no 

leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 
Hot.  Methinks,   my   moiety,    north    from 

Burton  here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land  loo 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
I  '11  have  the  ciu'rent  in  this  place  damm'd  up, 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must :   you 

see,  it  doth. 
Mort.  Yea,  but 
Mark,  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me 

With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ;       no 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench 
him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot.  I  '11  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  will  do 
it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  shaU  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.         Let  me  not  understand  you  then  : 
Speak  it  in  Welsh.  m 

Glend.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well 
as  you. 
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For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court ; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my 

heart. 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongors  : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'd,  i3o 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry  : 
'T  is  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 
Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 
Hot.  I  do  not   care :   I  'U  give   thrice   so 

much  land 
To  any  weU-deserving  friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I  'U  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 
Glend.  The   moon   shines    fair,   you  may 

away  by  night :  u\ 

I  '11  haste  the  writer,  and,  withal, 
Break  with  your  wives   of  your  departure 

hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.    \Eadt. 
Mart.  Fie,   cousin  Percy !   how  you  cross 

my  father ! 
Hot.  I  cannot  choose  :  sometime  he  angers 

me 
With  telling  me  of  the  mold  warp  and  the  ant. 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies. 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finless  fish,  iso 

A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As   puts   me   from   my  faith.      I   tell  you 

what, — 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours. 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names. 
That  were  his  lackeys:   I  crjed,  "Humph," 

and  "  Well,  go  to," 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     0 !    he 's  as 

tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house.     I  had  rather 

live  160 

With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Then  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mort.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman, 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments,  valiant  as  a  lion, 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect, 


And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope, 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour;    'faith,  he 

does.  171 

I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive. 
Might   so  have   tempted  him   as  you  have 

done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof : 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 
Wor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful- 
blame  ; 
And  since  your   coming  hither,  have  done 

enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this 

fault : 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage, 

blood,  180 

(And  that 's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  jjresent  harsh  rage. 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain  : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts^  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides. 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  school'd ;  good  manners 

be  your  speed ! 
Here  come  our  wives,   and  let  us  take  our 

leave.  iso 

Ee-enter  GLENDOwiiK,  with  the  Ladies. 

Mort.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers 
me. 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 
Glend.  My  daughter  weeps;   she  will  not 
part  with  you ; 
She  '11  be  a  soldier  too ;  she  '11  to  the  wars. 
Mort.  Good  father,  tell  her,  that  she,  and 
my  aunt  Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glbndower  speaks  to  her  in  Welsh,  and 
she  answers  him  in  the  sa/me. 
Glend.  She's    desperate   here;    a  peevish 
self-will'd  harlotry. 
One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[She  speaks  to  Mortimer  in  Welsh. 
Mort.  I  understand  thy  looks  :  that  pretty 
Welsh 
Which  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling 
heavens,  »» 

I  am  too  perfect  in  :  and,  but  for  shame. 
In  such  a  parley  should  I  answer  thee. 

[She  speaks  again, 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that  '-s  a  feeling  disputation  : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 
TiU  I  have  learn'd  thy  language;    for  thy 
tongue 
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Makes   Welsh    as   sweet    as   ditties    highly 

.  penn'd, 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run 
mad.  \She  speaks  again. 

Mort.  O  !  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this.   2u 

Glend.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes 
lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  wiU  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  piercing  heaviness : 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep. 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east.         220 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart  I  'U  sit,  and  hear 
her  sing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  so ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you, 
Hang  in  the   air  a  thousand  leagues  from 

hence ; 
And  straight  they  shall  be  here.     Sit,  and 
attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying 
down :  come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay 
my  head  in  thy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

\The  music  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  understands 
Welsh ;  230 

And  't  is  no  marvel,  he  is  so  humorous. 
By  'r  lady,  he 's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but 
musical,  for  you  are  altogether  governed  by 
humours.  Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the 
lady  sing  in  Welsh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach, 
howl  in  Irish. 

Lady  P.  Wouldst  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still.  m 

Hot.  Neither ;  't  is  a  woman's  fault. 

Lady  P.  Now,  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that? 

Hot.  Peace  !  she  sings. 

\A  Welsh  song  swrvg  hy  Lady  Moetimee. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I  '11  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth !  'Heart ! 
you  swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife.  "  Not 
you,  in  good  sooth;"  and,  "As  true  as  I 
live ; "  and,  "  As  God  shall  mend  me ;  "  and, 
"  As  sure  as  day  : "  251 

And  giv'st  such  sarcejiet  surety  for  thy  oaths, 


As   if    thou    never  walk'dst    further    than 

Finsbury, 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-fiUiug  oath;   and   leave  "in 

sooth," 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday -citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Lady  P.  I  wUl  not  sing. 

Hot.  'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or 
be  red-breast  teacher.  An  the  indentures  be 
drawn,  I  '11  away  within  these  two  hours ; 
and  so  come  in  when  ye  will.  \Exit. 

Glend.  Come,  come.  Lord  Mortimer;  you 
are  as  slow 
As  hot  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn  :  we  will  but  seal, 
AJid  then  to  horse  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  amd 
Lords. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave.     The  Prince 

of  Wales  and  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference :  but  be 

near  at  hand, 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so, 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done. 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for 

me ; 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe,  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  elsie,  u 
Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires, 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean 

attempts. 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to, 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart? 
P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would  I 

could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge        20 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd 
(Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must 

hear) 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
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I   may,   for   some   things  true,  wherein  my 

, youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

K.  Hen.  God  pardon   thee  ! — yet  let  me 

wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing        so 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied  ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court,  and  princes  of  my  blood. 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd,  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethiuk  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men,     « 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir, 
But  like  a  comet  I  was  wonder'd  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  "  This  is 

he;" 
Others    would    say,  — "  Where  ?    which    is 

Bolingbroke?" 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  Heaven,  50 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud    shouts    and    salutations    from    their 

mouths. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new  ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ne'er  seen  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state. 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down  m 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burn'd;   carded  his 

state. 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools, 
Had   his  great   name   profaned   with   their 

scorns. 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative ; 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common 'streets, 
Enfeoff'd  himself  to  popularity, 
That,  being  daUy  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes,  n 
They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a 

little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 


Heard,  not   regarded;   seen,  but  with   such 

eyes, 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like'  majesty. 
When  it  shines  seldom  iu  admiring  eyes ;     so 
But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids 

down. 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries. 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and 

full. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou ; 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege 
With  vile  participation.     Not  an  eye 
But  is  aweary  of  thy  common  sight. 
Save  miae,  which  hath   desir'd   to  see  thee 

more; 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness,     si 
P.  Hen.    I    shall    hereafter,    my    thrice- 
gracious  lord. 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world. 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then. 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession  : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right,     100 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm. 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws. 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than 

thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Agaiast  renowned  Douglas,  whose  high  deeds. 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority. 
And  military  title  capital,  no 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge 

Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing- 

clothes. 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas  :  ta'en  him  once, 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  thisi     Percy,  North- 
umberland, 
The  Archbishop's   Grace  of  York,  Douglas, 

Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up.  120 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 
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Whicli  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ? 
Thou   that  art   like  enough,  through  vassal 

fear, 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 
To  dog  his  heels,  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns, 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 
P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not 

find  it  so  : 
And  God   forgive  them  that  so  much  have 

sway'd  lao 

Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  stain  my  favoiirs  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame 

with  it : 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
.  That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight. 
And  your   unthought-of   Harry,    chance  to 

meet.  ui 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would   they  were  multitudes ;   and  on  my 

head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That   I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  ex- 
change 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up,  150 

Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time. 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here  : 
The  which,  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wovinds  of  my  intemperance  : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands. 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths. 
E'er  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 
K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in 

this :  160 

Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust 

herein. 

Unter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  1  thy  looks  are  full  of 
I     speed. 
Blunt.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to 
speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word. 
That  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are,  I 


If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K.  Hen.    The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  set 

forth  to-day,  170 

With  him  my  son.  Lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you   shall   set 

forward; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march  : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth ;  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire ;  by  which 

account. 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let 's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay,  iso 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Eastcheap.    A  Room  in  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Falstapf  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely 
since  this  last  action?  do  I  not  bate?  do  I  not 
dwindle?  Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like 
an  old  lady's  loose  gown  :  I  am  wither'd  like 
an  old  apple-John.  Well,  I  '11  repent,  and 
that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking ;  I 
shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall 
have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made 
of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horse.  The 
inside  of  a  church !  Company,  villainous 
company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me.  10 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you 
cannot  live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it. — Come,  sing  me  a 
bawdy  song;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as 
virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ; 
virtuous  enough :  swore  little ;  diced  not 
above  seven  times  a  week ;  went  to  a  bawdy- 
house  not  above  once  in  a  quarter — of  an 
hour;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed  three  or 
four  times;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compass; 
and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all 
compass.  20 

Ba/rd.  Why,  you  are  so  fat.  Sir  John,  that 
you  must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass,  out  of 
all  reasonable  compass.  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  '11 
amend  my  life.  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou 
bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop, — but  't  is  in 
the  nose  of  thee  :  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you 
no  harm. 
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Fal.  No ;  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  make  as  good 
use  of  it  as  many  a  man  doth,  of  a  death's- 
head,  or  a  memento  mori.  I  never  see  thy 
face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire,  and  Dives 
that  lived  in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his 
robes,  burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any 
way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy 
face;  my  oath  should  be,  "By  this  fire,  that 's 
God's  angel."  But  thou  art  altogether  given 
over,  and  wert  Ladeed,  but  for  the  light  in 
thy  face,  the  sun  of  utter  darkness.  When 
thou  rann'st  up  GadshUl  in  the  night  to  catch 
my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  had'st  been 
an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wUd-fire,  there 's 
no  purchase  in  money.  O  !  thou  art  a  per- 
petual triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light. 
Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in 
links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the 
night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern :  but  the 
sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have 
bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest 
chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  maiatained 
that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any  time 
this  two-and-thirty  years :  God  reward  me 
for  it ! 

Ba/rd.  'Sblood  !  I  would  my  face  were  in 
your  belly.  so 

Fal.  God-a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to 
be  heart-burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now.  Dame  Partlet  the  hen  1  have  you 
inquired  yet  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Host.  Why,  Sir  John,  what  do  you  think. 
Sir  John  1  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in 
my  house  ?  I  have  searched,  I  have  inquired, 
so  has  my  husband,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy, 
servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of  a  hair  was 
never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fal.  You  He,  hostess ;  Bardolph  was 
shaved,  and  lost  many  a  hair ;  and  I  '11  be 
sworn,  my  pocket  was  picked.  Go  to,  you 
are  a  woman ;  go.  ez 

Host.  Who,  11  No.  I  defy  thee  :  God's 
light !  I  was  never  called  so  in  mine  own 
house  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  Sir  John;  you  do  not  know 
me,  Sir  John  :  I  know  you.  Sir  John :  you 
owe  me  money,  Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick 
a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  I  bought  you 
a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back.  m 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  have  given 
them  away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have 
made  bolsters  of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  hoUand 
of  eight  shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money 
here  besides.  Sir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by- 


drinkings,   and   money   lent   you,    four-and- 
twenty  pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas !  he  is  poor :  he  hath 
nothing. 

Fal.  How !  poor  1  look  upon  his  face ; 
what  call  you  rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let , 
them  coin  his  cheeks.  I'll  not  pay  a  denier. 
What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  shall 
I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall 
have  my  pocket  picked  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal- 
ring  of  my  grandfather's,  worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu  !  I  have  heard  the  piince 
tell  him,  I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring 
was  copper. 

Fal.  How  !  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak- 
cup  :  'sblood  !  an  he  were  here,  I  would 
cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would  say  so.     92 

Enter  Prince  Henry  amd  Poins,  marchimg. 
Ealstaff  meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  his 
trwncheon,  like  a  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad  1  is  the  wind  in  that 
door,  i'  faith  ?  must  we  all  march  ? 

Ba/rd.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  Mistress 
Quickly  ?  How  does  thy  husband  ?  I  love 
him  well,  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me.  100 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep,  here, 
behind  the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked  : 
this  house  is  turned  bawdy-house ;  they  pick 
pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or 
four  bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal- 
ring  of  my  grandfather's.  io» 

P.  Hen.  A  trifle ;  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord;  and  I  said 
I  heard  your  grace  say  so  :  and,  my  lord,  he 
speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed 
man  as  he  is,  and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor 
womanhood  in  me  else. 

Fal.  There 's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in 
a  stewed  prune  ;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee 
than  in  a  drawn  fox ;  and  for  womanhood, 
Maid  Marian  may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the 
ward  to  thee.     Go,  you  thing,  go.  122 

Host.  Say,  what  thing  1  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing  ]  why,  a  thing  to  thank 
God  on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I 
would  thou  shouldst  know  it ;  I  am  an  honest 
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man's  wife;  and,  setting  thy  knighthood 
aside,  thou  art  a  knave  to  call  me  so. 

Fed,.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou 
art  a  beast  to  say  otherwise.  iso 

Roat.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave,  thou  ? 

Fal.  What  beast  %  why,  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter.  Sir  John !  why  an 
otter  ? 

Fal.  Why  ?  she 's  neither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a 
man  knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying 
so  :  thou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have 
me,  thou  knave  thou  ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess ;  and  he 
slanders  thee  most  grossly.  "o 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  ;  and  said 
this  other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand 
pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah  !  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound  ? 

Fal.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal  !  a  million : 
thy  love  is  worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me 
thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack, 
and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea;  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper,  iso 

P.  Hen.  I  say,  't  is  copper ;  darest  thou  be 
as  good  as  thy  word  now  ] 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art 
but  a  man,  I  dare  ;  but  as  thou  art  a  prince, 
I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's 
whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as 
the  lion.  Dost  thou  think,  I  '11  fear  thee  as  I 
fear  thy  father  1  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God, 
my  girdle  break  !  159 

P.  Hen.  0  !  if  it  should,  how  would  thy 
guts  fall  about  thy  knees !  But,  sirrah, 
there 's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty 
in  this  bosom  of  thine ;  it  is  filled  up  with 
guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honest  woman 
with  picking  thy  pocket  !  Why,  thou  whore- 
son, impudent,  embossed  rascal,  if  there  were 
anything  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckonings, 
memorandums  of  bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor 
pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee 
long-winded ,:  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched 
with  any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a 
villain.  And  yet  you  will  stand  to  it,  you 
will  not  pocket  up  wrong.  Art  thou  not 
ashamed  ]  in 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowest, 


in  the  state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and 
what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do,  in  the 
days  of  villainy  ?  Thou  seest  I  have  more 
flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore  more 
frailty.  You  confess  then,  you  picked  my 
pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make 
ready  breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy 
servants,  cherish  thy  guests  :  thou  shalt  find 
me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason  :  thou  seest 
I  am  pacified. — Still? — Nay,  pr'ythee,  be 
gone.  \Exit  Hostess.'\  Now,  Hal,  to  the  news 
at  court :  for  the  robbery,  lad, — how  is  that 
answered? 

P.  Hen.  O  !  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be 
good  angel  to  thee. — The  money  is  paid  back 
again. 

Fal.  O  !  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ; 
't  is  a  double  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father, 
and  may  do  anything.  isi 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing 
thou  dost,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands 
too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a 
charge  of  foot. 

Fal.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where 
shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  1  O,  for 
a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  or 
thereabouts !  I  am  heinously  unprovided. 
Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels  ;  they 
ofiend  none  but  the  virtuous  :  I  laud  them,  I 
praise  them.  201 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph  ! 

Bard.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letfer  to  Lord  John 
of  Lancaster, 
To  my  brother  John ;  this  to  my  Lord  of 

Westmoreland.  — 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse  !  for  thou  and  I 
Have  thirtymiles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner-time. — 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple  Hall 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  : 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge,  and  there 
receive  310 

Money,  ajtid  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high. 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Rare  words  !  brave  world  ! — Hostess, 
my  breakfast ;  come. — 
0  !  I  could  wish,  this  tavern  were  my  drum. 

[Fxii. 
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Scene  I. — The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot.     If  speak- 
ing truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current   through   the 

world. 
By  God,  I  cannot  flatter  :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers  ;  but  a  braver  place 
in  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  your- 
self. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word  ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour  :  lo 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  't  is  well. — 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  letters. 

What  letters  hast   thou  there  ? — I  can  but 
thank  you. 
Mess.    These     letters     come    from    your 

father, — 
Hot.    Letters  from  him !   why   comes   he 

not  himseK  ? 
Mess.  He   cannot    come,   my   lord :    he 's 

grievous  sick. 
Hot.  Zounds  !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be 
sick 
In   such   a  justling  time  ?      Who   leads  his 

power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 
Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my 
lord.  20 

Wor.  I  pr'ythee,  teU  me,  doth  he  keep  his 

bed? 
Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set 
forth; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

Wor.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first 
been  whole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited  : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 
Hot.  Sick  now !  droop  now !  this  sickness 
doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise  : 
'T  is  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp.         so 
He  writes  me  here, — ^that  inward  sickness — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 

47 


On  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement. 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should 

on. 
To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us ; 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now. 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd  4o 

Of  aU  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 
Wor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to 

us. 
Hot.    A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd 

off:— 
And  yet,  in  faith,  't  is  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it. — Were  it 

good. 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  1 
It  were  not  good ;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope,  5o 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should  ; 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion  : 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in  : 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  afiairs. 

Wor.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had 

been  here.  so 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division.     It  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence. 
And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction, 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause  : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement,       ro 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,   every  loop,  from 

whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 
This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain. 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use  : — 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here ;    for  men  must 

think, 
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If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head     so 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help. 
We  shall  o'er  turn  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 
Doug.    As  heart  can  think  :  there  is  not 
such  a  word 
Spoke  of  iu  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Veknon. 

Sot.  My  cousiu  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my 

soul. 
Ver.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  wel- 
come, lord. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand 

strong, 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  Prince 
John. 
ffot.  No  harm  :  what  more  ? 
Ver.  And  further,  I  have  learn'd, 

The  king  himseK  in  person  is  set  forth,         si 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shaU  be  welcome  too.     Where  is 
his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  dajfif'd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  t 

Ver.  All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms. 

All    plum'd   like    estridges,    that   with    the 

wind 
Bated, — like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  Hke  images  ;        loo 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton   as   youthful  goats,   wild  as  young 

bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaidted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman- 
ship, no 
Hot.  No  more,  no  more  :  worse  than  the 
sun  in  March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them 

come ; 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them  : 
The  mailed  Mars  shaU  on  his  altar  sit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours. — Come,  let  me  taste  my 

horse, 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt,         120 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 


Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  tiU  one  drop  down  a 

corse. — 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come  ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news  : 

I  learn'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 
Doitg.  That 's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear 

of  yet. 
War.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty 

sound. 
Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle 

reach  unto  1 
Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 
Hot.  Forty  let  it  be  :      lao 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

I><yuff.  Talk  not  of  dying  :  I  am  out  of  fear 

Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half 

year.  [JSxeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  public  Road  near  Coventry. 
Unter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coven- 
try :  fiU  me  a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers 
shall  march  through  ;  we  '11  to  Sutton  Co'fil' 
to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ; 
and  if  it  make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I  '11 
answer  the  coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto 
meet  me  at  the  town's  end.  9 

Bard.  I  will,  captain  :  farewell.  [Fxit. 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers, 
I  am  a  soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the 
king's  press  damnably.  I  have  got,  in  ex- 
change of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three 
hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  press  me  none 
but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons  :  in- 
quire me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns ;  such  a 
commodity  of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear 
the  devil  as  a  drum  ;  such  as  fear  the  report 
of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a 
hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed  me  none  but  such 
toasts-and-butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies 
no  bigger  than  pins'  heads,  and  they  have 
bought  out  theii  services  ;  and  now  my  whole 
charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieu- 
tenants, gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where 
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the  glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores ;  and  such 
as,  indeed,  were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded 
unjust  serving-men,  younger  sons  to  younger 
brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade- 
fallen;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a 
long  peace ;  ten  times  more  dishonourable 
ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient :  and  such 
have  I,  to  fUl  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  have 
bought  out  their  services,  that  you  wotxld 
think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered 
prodigals,  lately  come  from  ■  swihe^keeping, 
from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow 
met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  un- 
loaded aU  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead 
bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows. 
I  '11  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that 's  flat : — nay,  and  the  villains  march 
wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves 
on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the  most  of  them  out 
of  prison.  There  's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in 
all  my  company  ;  and  the  half-shirt  is  two 
napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves ; 
and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from 
my  host  at  St.  Albans,  or  the  red-nose  inn- 
keeper of  Daventry.  But  that 's  all  one  ; 
they  '11  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henky  and  Westmoreland. 

/*.  ffen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  ?  how  now, 
quilt  t  60 

Fal.  What,  Hal !  How  now,  mad  wag  ? 
what  a  devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  t — 
My  good  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  I  cry  you 
mercy  :  I  thought  your  honour  had  already 
been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than 
time  that  I  were  there,  and  you  too ;  but  my 
powers  are  there  already.  The  king,  I  can 
tell  you,  looks  for  us  all :  we  must  away  all 
night. 

Fal,  Tut,  never  fear  me  :  I  am  as  vigUant 
as  a  cat  to  steal  cream.  m 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed ; 
for  thy  theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter. 
But  tell  me,  Jack;  whose  fellows  are  these 
that  come  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  Tut !  good  enough  to  toss ;  food 
for  powder,  food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a 
pit,  as  well  as  better  :  tush,  man,  mortal  men, 
mortal  men. 

West.  A.J,  but,  Sir  John,  methinks  they 
are  exceeding  poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly,  vo 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not 
where  they  had  that ;  and  for  their  bareness, 
I  am  sure,  they  never  learned  that  of  me. 


P.  Hen.  No,  I  '11  be  sworn ;  unless  you 
call  three  fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But, 
sirrah,  make  haste  :  Percy  is  already  in  the 
field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

West.  He  is,  Sir  John  :  I  fear  we  shall  stay 
too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  feast,  so 

Fits  a  duU  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest. 

[ExevMt. 


Scene  III. — The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrews- 
bury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Douglas, 
cmd  Vernon. 

Hot.  We  '11  fight  with  him  to-night. 

Wor.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so  ?    looks  he  not  for 
supply  ? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd  :  stir  not  to- 
night. 

Yer.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well. 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear  and  cold  heart. 

Yer.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas  :  by  my 
life. 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life, 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on,  lo 

I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day 

lives  : 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Yer.  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Yer.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be.     I  won- 
der much, 
Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are. 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up ; 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to- 
day; 21 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage   with  hard   labour  tame  and 

dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
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In  general,  joumey-bated,  and  brought  low  j 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth 
ours  : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 
\_I7ie  trumpet  sounds  a  pa/rley. 

Enter  Sir  Waltee  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I   come  with  gracious  offers  from 

the  king,  so 

If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 
Hot.  Welcome,    Sir   Walter   Blunt;    and 

would  to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination  ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;   and  even  those 

some 
Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  q-uality, 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should 

stand  so. 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty.  4o 

But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  sent  to 

know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs,  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such    bold    hostility,   teaching   his    duteous 

land 
Audacious  cruelty  1     If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs,  and,  with  all 

speed,  ■ 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest. 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these. 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion.  51 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and,  well  we  know, 

the  king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself, 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears  ; 
And,    when    he    was     not    six-and-twenty 

strong. 
Sick   in   the   world's  regard,    wretched  and 

low,   . 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home. 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore ; 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to 

God,  60 

He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace. 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal. 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd, 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,   when   the   lords   and   barons   of    the 

realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 


The   more   and  less  came  in  with  cap   and 

knee; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages, 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes,       10 
Laid   gifts   before   him,  proffer'd  him  their 

oaths. 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages ;  foUow'd  him. 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself, 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to   my   father,  while   his   blood  was 

poor. 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  ;    so 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  face. 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for ; 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 
Blunt.  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 
Hot.  Then,  to  the  point. 

In  short  time  after  he  depos'd  the  king  ;       so 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  hiTn  of  his  life  ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole 

state ; 
To   make   that   worse,  suffer'd  his   kinsman 

March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited  ; 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board  ; 
In  rage  dismiss'd  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke   oath   on  oath,  committed  wrong  on 

wrong,  101 

And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety,  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the 

king? 
Hot.  Not  so,  Sir  Walter :  we  '11  withdraw 

a  while. 
Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle  no 
Bring  him  our  purposes ;  and  so  farewell. 
Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace 

and  love. 
Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 
Blunt.  'Pray  God,  you  do ! 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. — York.     A  Room  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's House. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York  aiid  Sir 
Michael. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael  j    bear  this 
sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal ; 
This  to  my  cousin.  Scroop ;  and  aU  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make 
haste. 
Sir  M.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day, 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch.     For,  sir,  at  Shrews- 
bury, 10 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The    king,   with    mighty    and    qviick-raised 

power, 
Meets  with  Lord  Harry :    and,  I  fear,  Sir 

Michael, 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion. 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence 

thence. 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too. 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies, 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 


To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king.         20 
/Sir  M.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not 

fear : 
There  is  Douglas,  and  Lord  Mortimer. 
Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 
Sir  M.  But    there    is   Mordake,    Vernon, 

Lord  Harry  Percy, 
And  there  's  my  Lord  of  Worcester,  and  a 

head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is ;  but  yet  the  king 

hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together  : 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt, 
And  many  more  conivals,  and  dear  men      si 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Sir  M.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be 

well  oppos'd. 
Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to 

fear ; 
And,  to    prevent    the    worst,   Sir   Michael, 

speed : 
For,  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us. 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 
And  't  is  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against 

him  : 
Therefore,   make  haste.      I   must   go   write 

again  ,40 

To    other    friends  j     and    so    farewell,    Sir 

Michael.  \Exewnt. 


ACT   V. 


Scene  I. — The  King's  Camp  near  Shrews- 
bury. 

Enter  King  Heney,  Pririce  Henry,  Prince 
John  of  Lancaster,  Si/r  Walter  Blunt, 
and  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  suij  begins  to 
peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill :  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretells  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 
K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sym- 
pathise. 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

\Trum/pet  sounds. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

How  now,  my  Lord  of  Worcester  ?  't  is  not 
well, 


That  you   and   I   should  meet    upon    such 

terms  10 

As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceiv'd  our 

trust. 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel  : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord  ;  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it  ?  will  you  again  unknrt 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where    you    did    give   a   fair   and   natural 

light; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent  20 

Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

Wor.  Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours  ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 
K.  Heii.  You   have   not   sought  it !    how 

comes  it  then  1 
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Fal.  Rebellion   lay   in   Hs   way,    and   he 

found  it. 
P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace  ! 
Wor.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty,  to  turn  your 

looks  30 

Of  favour  from  myself,  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  ofiice  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand, 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  out- 
dare 40 
The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us. 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 
That  you  did   nothing   purpose    'gainst   the 

state. 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall'n 

right. 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster. 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid  :  but,  in  short  space. 
It   rain'd  down  fortune  showering   on  your 

head. 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you, 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent 

iing, 
Wbat  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time,     so 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne, 
And  the   contrarious    winds,   that   held    the 

king 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 
That  all  in.  England  did  repute  him  dead  : 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages. 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand  ; 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster, 
And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,       to 
TJseth  the  sparrow  :  did  oppress  our  nest. 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your 

sight. 
For   fear    of  swallowing;    but  with  nimble 

wing 
We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 
Out  of   your    sight,   and   raise  this  present 

head  ; 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself, 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance. 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth  70 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 
K.  Hen.  These   things,  indeed,    you   have 

articulate, 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 


To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  the 

eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation  : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  cause  ;     m 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havoc  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many 

a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.    Tell  your  nephew. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the 

world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy  :  by  my  hopes. 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active- valiant,  or  more  valiant-young,  90 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry. 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too ; 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty : 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation. 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight.  100 

K.  Hen.  And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we 

venture  thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. — No,  good  Worcester, 

no. 
We  love  our  people   well ;    even   those   we 

love, 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man, 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I  'U  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do  ;  but  if  he  wiU  not  yield,  uo 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  oflice.     So,  be  gone. 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  : 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon. 
P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be   accepted,   on  my 

life. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 
K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to 

his  charge ; 
For,  on  their  answer,  wiU  we  set  on  them ; 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just !  120 
[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 
Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me   down    in   the 
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battle,  and  bestride  me,  so ;  't  is  a  point  of 
friendship. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do 
thee  that  friendship.  Say  thy  prayers^  and 
farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and 
all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death. 

[Exit. 

Fal.  'T  is  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loath 
to  pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be 
so  forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me? 
Well,  'tis  no  matter;  honour  pricks  me  on. 
Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I 
come  on  1  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a 
leg  1  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away 
the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath 
no  skill  in  surgery  then?  No.  What  is 
honour?  A  word.  What  is  that  word 
honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning  ! — ^Who 
hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth 
he  feel  it?,  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?.  No.  Is 
it  insensible  then?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But 
will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No. .  Why? 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it. — Therefore,  I  '11 
none  of  it :  honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon ;  and 
so  ends  my  catechism.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — The  Rebel  Camp. 
Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Wor.  O,  no !  my  nephew  must  not  know, 
Sir  Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  'T  were  best,  he  did. 

Wor.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults  : 
Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of 

eyes ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox. 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish' d,  and  lock'd 

up,  _  10 

WOl  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  men'ily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks  ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  staU, 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot. 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of 

blood ; 
And  an  aidopted  name  of  privilege, 
A    hare-brain'd    Hotspur,    govern'd    by    a 

spleen. 


All  his  offences  Hve  upon  my  head,  20 

And  on  his  father's  :  we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know 
In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I  '11  say  't  is  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enier  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  Officers  and 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  retum'd  : — deliver  up 
My  Lord    of  Westmoreland. — Uncle,    what 
news? 
Wor.  The  king  wUl  bid  you  battle   pre- 
sently. 30 
Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  Lord   of  West- 
moreland. 
Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 
Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willing- 
ly.                                                  [Exit. 
Wor. .  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the 

king. 
Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?     God  forbid  ! 
Wor.  I' told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of    his   oath-breaking;    which    he    mended 

thus. 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn  : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  wiU  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen !   to  arms !    for  I 
have  thrown  « 

A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth, 

And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,  did 
bear  it ; 

Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly 
on. 
Wor.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth 
before  the  king, 

And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  single  fight. 
Hot.  O !  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our 
heads. 

And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath 
to-day, 

But  I  and  Harry  Monmouth  !     TeU  me,  tell 
me. 

How  show'd  his  tasking?   seem'd  it  in  con- 
tempt ?  50 
Ver.  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 

Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly. 

Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 

To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 

Trimm'd   up   your  praises  with   a  princely 
tongue. 

Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle. 
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Making  you  ever  better  ttan  his  praise, 
By  stiU  dispraising  praise,  valu'd  with  you ; 
Ajid,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself,  ei 

And   chid   his   truant   youth   with    such    a 

grace, 
As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There   did  he  pause.      But  let  me  teU.  the 

world, — 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstru'd  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
On  his  follies  :  never  did  I  hear  70 

Of  any  prince  so  wild  a  libertine. 
But,  be  he  as  he  wUl,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  wiU  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  ai-m. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed ! — And,  fellows,  soldiers, 

friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do, 
Than    I,    that  have    not  weU    the  gift  of 

tongue, 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. —  so 

O  gentlemen  !  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To   spend    that   shortness  basely,  were  too 

long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with 

us. 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair, 
"When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  comes 

on  apace. 
Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my 
tale,  90 

For  I  profess  not  talking.     Only  this, — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Esperance  ! — Percy  ! — and  set  on  ! — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
Eor,    heaven    to   earth,    some    of  us   never 

shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy.  100 

\The  trumpets  sound.     They  embrace,  and 

'  exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Plain,  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions,  and  Parties  fightirig.  Alarum  to 
the  battle.  Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt, 
meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle 
thus 
Thou  crossest  me?   what  honour  dost  thou 

seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.    Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 
And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus. 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 
Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 
Doug.  The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear   to-day 
hath  bought 
Thy  likeness ;    for,   instead   of   thee.    King 

Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him  :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner.  10 

Blunt.  I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud 
Scot; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  wUl  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

\Tliey  fight,  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.    0   Douglas !    hadst  thou  fought  at 
Holmedon  thus, 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  AU  's  done,  all 's  won  :  here  breath- 
less lies  the  king. 
Hot.  Where  ? 
Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no  -  I  know  this  face 
full  well : 
A  gallant  knight   he   was,    his  name    was 
Blunt,  20 

Semblably  furnish'd  like  the  king  himself. 
Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it 
goes  ! 
A  borrow 'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear : 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a 
king  ? 
Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his 

coats. 
Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all 
his  coats.; 
I  'U  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away  ! 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums.     Enter  Falstafp. 

Fal  Though  I   could  'scape   shotfree    at 
London,  I   fear  the   shot  here;   here's   no 
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scoring,  but  upon  the  pate. — Soft !  who  art 
thou  ?  Sir  "Walter  Blunt : — there 's  honour 
for  you ;  here  's  no  vanity. — I  am  as  hot  as 
molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God  teep 
lead  out  of  me  !  I  need  no  more  weight  than 
miue  own  bowels. — I  have  led  my  raga- 
muffins where  they  are  peppered :  there 's 
not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive, 
and  they  are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during 
life.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What !  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ? 
lend  me  thy  sword  :  40 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiflF 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd  :  pr'ythee,  lend 
me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  0  Hal !  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to 
breathe  awhile. — Turk  Gregory  never  did 
such  deeds  in  arms,  as  I  have  done  this  day. 
I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kiU 
thee.     I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be 
aUve,  thou  gett'st  not  my  sword ;  but  take 
my  pistol,  if  thou  wUt.  51 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me.     What,  is  it  in  the 
case? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal ;  't  is  hot,  't  is  hot :  there  's 
that  will  sack  a  city. 

[The  Prince  drq/ws  out  a  bottle  of  sack. 

P.  Hen.  What !    is  't  a  time  to  jest  and 
dally  now  ? 

[Tkrows  it  at  him,  and  exit 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  aUve,  I'll  pierce 
him.  If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so  :  if  he 
do  not,  if  I  come  in  his  willingly,  let  him 
make  a  carbonado  of  me.  I  like  not  such 
grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath  :  give 
me  life ;  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not, 
honour  comes  unlooked  for,  and  there  's  an 
end.  [Exit. 


Scene  IV. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Excursions.  Erder  the  King, 
Prince  Henry,  Prince  John,  and  West- 
moreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too 

much.-^ 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 
P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed 

too. 
P.  Hen.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up. 


Lest  your 'retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so. — 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his 
tent. 
West.  Come,  my  lord,  I  '11  lead  you  to  your 

tent. 
P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  f  I  do  not  need 
your  help  :  10 

And  Heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should 

drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as 

this, 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres  ! 
P.   John.    We  breathe   too   long. — Come, 
cousin  Westmoreland, 
Our   duty  this   way   lies :    for   God's   sake, 
come. 
[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 
P.  Hem,.  By  God,  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me, 
Lancaster, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John ; 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul.  20 

K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the 
point. 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did   look 

for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  O  !  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all.  [Exit, 

Ala/rums.     Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.    Another    king !    they    grow    like 
Hydra's  heads. . 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them. — What  art 

thou, 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 
E.  Hen.  The  king  himself;  who,  Douglas, 
grieves  at  heart, 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met,         so 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field  : 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  wiU  assay  thee ;  and  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I   fear  thou   art   another   counter- 
feit. 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a 

.king  : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou 

be. 
And  tiius  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight :  the  King  being  in  danger, 

reenter  Pri/nce  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or 

thou  art  like 

Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !  the  spirits  «> 
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Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my 

arms  : 
It  is   the   Prince  of  Wales,   that  threatens 

thee, 
Who    never    promiseth,    but    he   means   to 

pay. —        [They  fight :  Dovglas  files. 
Cheerly,  my  lord  :  how  fares  your  grace  1 — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  so  hath  Clifton  ;  I  '11  to  Clifton  straight. 

X.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  awhile. 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  show'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my 

life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 
P.  Sen.  O  God  !    they  did  me  too  much 

injury,  si 

That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which -woidd  have  been  as  speedy  in  your 

end. 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And   sav'd   the   treacherous   labour  of  your 

son. 
K.  Ren.  Make  up  to  Clifton :  I  '11  to  Sir 

Nicholas  Gawsey.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If   I   mistake   not,  thou   art   Harry 

Monmouth. 
P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny 
my  name.  m 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 
P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not, 

Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more  : 
Two   stars   keep   not   their   motion    in    one 

sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is 
come 
To  end  the  one  of  us  ;  and  'would  to  God, 
Thy  name   in   arms   were   now  as  great  as 
mine  !  70 

P.  Hen.  I  '11  make  it  greater,   ere  I  part 
from  thee ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I  '11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 
Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

[Theyfight. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Well  said,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !— Nay, 
you  shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell 
you. 


He-enter  Douglas  ;  /le  fights  with  Falstaff, 
wJio  falls  down  as  if  he  were  dead,  and 
exit  Douglas.  Hotspur  is  wownded,  and 
falls. 

Hot.  0  Harry  !  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my 
youth. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me  ; 
They  wound   my  thoughts  worse  than   thy 
sword  my  flesh  : —  so 

But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's 

fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.     0  !  I  could  prophesy, 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies   on  my  tongue. — No,    Percy,  thou  art 

dust, 
And  food  for —  [Dies. 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare 
thee  well,  great  heart ! — 
lU-weav'd    ambition,    how   much    art    thou 

shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ;     90 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough : — this  earth,  that  bears  thee 

dead. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gfentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours  hide' thy  mangled  face. 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I  '11  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  'and   take   thy  praise   with   thee   to 

heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave,    loo 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph  ! — 

[He  spieth  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 
What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this 

flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  1     Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O  !  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
Though  many  dearer,  ia  this  bloody  fray. — 
Embowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by-and-by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.    [Exit. 
Fal.  [Rising.']    Embo welled  !   if  thou  em- 
bowel me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder 
me,  and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood !  't  was 
time  to  counterfeit,   or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.     Counter- 
feit ?    I  lie ;  I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die,  is 
to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counter- 
feit of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a 
man ;  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man 
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thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed. 
The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion ;  in 
the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life. 
'Zounds !  I  am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder 
Percy,  though  he  be  dead.  How,  if  he 
should  counterfeit  too,  and  rise?  By  my 
faith,  I  am  afraid  he  would  prove  the  better 
counterfeit.  Therefore  I  '11  make  him  sure ; 
yea,  and  I  '11  swear  I  killed  him.  Why  may 
not  he  rise,  as  well  as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes 
me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me  :  therefore, 
sirrah,  [stabbing  him,]  with  a  new  wound  in 
your  thigh  come  you  along  with  me. 

[He  takes  Hotspur  on  hie  back. 

He-enter  Prince  Henry  arid  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John  ;  full  bravely 
hast  thou  flesh'd  130 

Thy  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But,  soft !  whom  have 

we  here  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  1 

P.  Hen.  I  did ;  I  saw  him  dead, 
Breathless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive  1  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon   our  eyesight?   1  pr'ythee, 


We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  without- our  ears. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Pal  No,  that 's  certain  :  I  am  not  a  double 
man  ;  but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am 
I  Jack.  There  is  Percy  :  if  your  father  will 
do  me  any  honour,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  kill 
the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either 
earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you.  143 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and 

saw  thee  dead. 
Fal.  Didst  thou? — Lord,  Lord,  how  this 
world  is  given  to  lying  ! — I  grant  you  I  was 
down,  and  out  of  breath,  and  so  was  he  ;  but 
we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be 
believed,  so ;  if  not,  let  them  that  should 
reward  valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their  own 
heads.  I  '11  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave 
him  this  wound  in  the  thigh  :  if  the  man 
were  alive,  and  would  deny  it,  'zounds  !  I 
woTild  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 
P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  iJiat  e'er 

I  heard. 
P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother 

John. — 
Come,   bring   your   luggage   nobly  on    your 

back  : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I  '11  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

\_A  retreat  is  smmded. 


The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours. 
Oome,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the 
field,  160 

To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 
[Mxeunf  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 
Fal.  I  '11  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward. 
He  that  rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I 
do  grow  great,  I  '11  grow  less ;  for  I  'U  purge, 
and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  noble- 
man should  do.       [Mxit,  bearing  off  the  body. 


Scene  V. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  trumpets  sownd.  Enter  King  Henry, 
Prince  Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmore- 
land, and  others,  with  Worcester,  and 
Vernon,  prisoners. 

K.    Hen.    Thus   ever    did  rebellion    find 

rebuke. — 
Ill-spirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  send  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  % 
And  wouldst  thou  turn  our  ofiers  contrary? 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else. 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence.  10 

Wor.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd 

me  to. 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and 

Yernon  too  : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

\Exmimt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  gua/rded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,    Lord   Douglas, 

when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ;     20 
And  falling  from  a  hill  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster, 

to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free  : 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high 

deeds,  » 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries 
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P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high 

courtesy, 
Which  I  shall  give  away  immediately. 

K.    Hen.     Then    this    remains, — that   we 

divide  our  power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  "Westmoreland, 
Towards  York   shall   bend  you,  with  your 

dearest  speed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate 

Scroop, 


Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms  : 
Myself,   and   you,  son  Harry,  will  towards 

Wales, 
To  fight  with   Glendower   and   the  Earl  of 

March.  40 

Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway. 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day  : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won. 

\Eooeunt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONM 


King  op  France. 

Duke  of  Ploeence. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon. 

Lapeu,  an  old  Lord. 

Parollbs,  a  Follower  of  Bertram. 

Several  yowng   French   Lords,   serving 

Bertram. 
Steward  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 
Clown,  in  lier  Household. 
A  Pa^e. 

SCFNF.— Partly  in 


with 


Countess  op  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,   a   Gentlewoman    protected  hy  the 

Covmtess. 
A  Widow  of  Florence. 
Diana,  Daughter  to  the  Widow. 
Yiolenta,  )  Neighhov/rs  and  Friends   to  the 
Mariana,    )  Widow. 


Lords,    attending    on    the    King;     Officers, 
Soldiers,  dsc,  French  amd  Florentme. 
France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I. — Rousillon.     A  Room  ia  tlie 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  op  Rousillon, 
Helena,  and  Lapeu,  all  in  black. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I 
bury  a  second  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er 
my  father's  death  anew ;  but  I  must  attend 
his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am  now 
in  ward,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband, 
madam ; — you,  sir,  a  father.  He  that  so 
generally  is  at  aU  times  good,  must  of 
necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose 
worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted, 
rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  such  abxm.- 
dance. 

Cou/nt.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's 
amendment  ? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians, 
madam  ;  under  whose  practices  he  hath  per- 
secuted time  with  hope,  and  finds  no  other 
advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing 
of  hope  by  time.  w 

Cownt.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a 
father, — O,  that  "  had  ! "  how  sad  a  passage 
't  is  ! — whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his 
honesty ;  had  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have 
made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have 
play  for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for  the  king's 
sake,  he  were  living  !  I  think  it  would  be  the 
death  of  the  king's  disease. 


Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak 
of,  madam  ? 

pount.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so  : — 
Gerard  de  ilS'arbon.  29 

Lcf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam  :  the 
kiag  very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and 
moumingly.  He  was  skUful  enough  to  have 
lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up 
against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king 
languishes  of? 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — ^Was 
this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de 
Narbon  ?  39 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  be- 
queathed to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those 
hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  promises  : 
her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  make  fair 
gifts  fairer ;  for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries 
virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go 
with  pity ;  they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too  : 
in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simpleness ; 
she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her 
goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get 
from  her  tears.  bo 

.  -Count.  'T  is  the  best  briue  a  maiden  can 
season  her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of 
her  father  never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the 
tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood 
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from  her  cteek. — No  more  of  this,  Helena  : 
go  to,  no  more  ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you 
affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed :  but  I 
have  it  too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of 
the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the 
living. 

Goimt.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief, 
the  excess  makes  it  soon  mortaL  ei 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf.  How  understand  we  that  ? 

Goivnt.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram ;  and  suc- 
ceed thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue, 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright !     Love  all,  trust  a 

few, 
Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use,  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :    be  check'd  for 
silence,  to 

But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  Heaven 

more  wUl, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck 

down, 
Pall  on  thy  head  !     Farewell. — My  lord, 
'T  is  an  unseason'd  courtier  :  good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 

Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Cownt.    Heaven     bless     him  ! — Farewell, 
Bertram.  [Exit. 

Ber.  [To  Helena.]  The  best  wishes  that 
can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants 
to  you.  Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your 
mistress,  and  make  much  of  her.  si 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  you  must  hold 
the  credit  of  your  father. 

[ExevMt  Berteam  and  Lafbu. 

Hel.    0,  were  that  all ! — I  think  not  on 
my  father ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance 

more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he 

like? 
I  have  forgot  him  :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone  :  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one,  so 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 
The  hind  that  wotdd  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     'T  was  pretty,  though  a 
plague. 


To  see  him  every  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable        loo 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour  : 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics. — Who  comes  here  1 
One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his 

sake. 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  hiTn  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  ; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely 

bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  fiUl  oft 

we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly,   no 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen  ! 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch  ! 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier 
in  you ;  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is 
enemy  to  virginity ;  how  may  we  barricade 
it  against  him  ? 

Pa/r.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails;  and  our  virginity, 
though  valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak. 
Unfold  to  us  some  warhke  resistance.  122 

Par.  There  is  none  :  man,  sitting  down 
before  you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow 
you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  under- 
miners  and  blowers  up  ! — Is  there  no  military 
policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man 
will  quicklier  be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing 
him  down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves 
made,  you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in 
the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  vir- 
ginity. Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase; 
and  there  was  never  virgin  got,  till  virginity 
was  first  lost.  That  you  were  made  of,  is 
metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being 
once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found  :  by  being 
ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost.  'T  is  too  cold  a 
companion  :  away  with  't. 

Hel.  I  will  stand  for 't  a  little,  though 
therefore  I  die  a  virgin.  139 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in*t;  'tis 
against  the  rule  of  natiire.  To  speak  on  the 
part  of  virginity  is  to  accuse  your  mothers, 
which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  He 
that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin;  virginity 
murders  itself,  and  should  be  buried  in  high- 
ways, out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate 
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offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  breeds 
mites,  much  like  a  cheese,  consumes  itself  to 
the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his 
own  stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish, 
proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the 
most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it 
not :  you  cannot  choose  but  lose  by 't.  Out 
with  't :  within  the  year  it  will  make  itself 
two,  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the 
principal  itself  not  much  the  worse.  Away 
with 't. 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to 
her  own  liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see  :  marry,  ill,  to  like  him 
that  ne'er  it  likes.  'T  is  a  commodity  will 
lose  the  gloss  with  lying ;  the  longer  kept, 
the  less  worth :  off  with  't,  while  't  is  ven- 
dible :  answer  the  time  of  request.  Virginity, 
like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of 
fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable :  just 
like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear 
not  now.  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie 
and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek  :  and 
your  virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is  like  one 
of  our  French  withered  pears  :  it  looks  ill, 
it  eats  dryly ;  marry,  't  is  a  withered  pear ; 
it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet,  't  is  a 
withered  pear.     Will  you  anything  with  it  ? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There   shall  your  master  have  a  thousand 

loves,  170 

A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms, 
That   blinking   Cupid    gossips.      Now  shall 

he— 
I  know  not  what  he  shall : — God  send  him 

well ! —  180 

The    court's   a   learning-place; — and'  he    is 

one — 
Pa/r.  What  one,  i'  faith  ? 
Hel.  That  I  wish  well.— 'T  is  pity- 
Par.  What 's  pity  ? 
Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body 

in't, 
Which  might  be  felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer 

bom. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might    with    effects    of    them    follow    our 

friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which 

never 
Returns  us  thanks.  iso 


Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  my  lord  calls  for 
you.  {Exit. 

Pa/r.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  re- 
member thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  you  were  born 
under  a  charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Pcvr.  Why  under  Mars  1 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that 
you  must  needs  be  bom  under  Mars.  200 

Pwr.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When   he  was  retrograde,  I   think, 


Why  think  you  so  ? 

You  go  so  much  backward,  when  you 
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rather. 

Par. 

Hel. 
fight. 

Pa/r.  That 's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  pro- 
poses the  safety.  But  the  composition  that 
your  valour  and  fear  makes  in  you  is  a  virtue 
of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  well.    209 

Pa/r.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot 
answer  thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect 
courtier ;  in  the  which  my  instruction  shall 
serveto  naturalise  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  capable 
of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and  understand  what 
advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee  ;  else  thou  diest 
in  thine  unthaiikfulness,  and  thine  ignorance 
makes  thee  away  :  farewell.  When  thou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast 
none,  remember  thy  friends.  Get  thee  a 
good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee  : 
so  farewell.  [Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope;  only,    doth   backward 

pull  222 

Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so 

high; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine 

eye  1 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  Nature  brings 
To   join    like    Kkes,    and    kiss    like   native 

things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  sup- 
pose. 
What    hath    been    cannot   be.     Who    ever 

strove  230 

To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive 

me. 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave 

me.  \Exit. 


Act  I. 


ALL 'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  IL 


Scene  II. — Paris.     A  Eoom  in  the  King's 
Palace. 

Flourish  of  cornets.  Enter  the  King  of 
France  with  letters ;  Lords  and  otJiers 
attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by 
the  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.  So 't  is  reported,  sir. 

King.    Nay,  't  is  most  credible :   we  here 
receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move 

us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 
Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead       lo 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes  : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lapeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  Count  Rousillon,  my  good 
lord, 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,    thou   bear'st  thy 

father's  face  ; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste,  20 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.     Thy  father's  moral 

parts 
May'st  thou  iriherit  too  !     Welcome  to  Paris, 
Ber.    My     thanks    and    duty    are    your 

majesty's. 
King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  sound- 
ness now, 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long  ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth   31 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may 

jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 


So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness  ;  if  they  were. 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them  ;  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time   40 , 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand  :  who  were  below 

him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place, 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times. 
Which,  foUow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them 

now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your   thoughts,  than  on  his 

tomb : 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph,  so 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.    'Would   I   were   with  him !      He 

would  always  say, 
(Methinks,  I  hear  him  now  :    his   plausive 

words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — "  Let  me  not 

live,"— 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out, — "  Let  me  not  live,"  quoth 

he, 
"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments 

are  ei 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  con- 
stancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions." — ^This  he  wish'd : 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir  ; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you 

first. 
King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know  't. — How  long 

is 't,  count. 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ?     n 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him 

yet:— 
Lend  me  an  aj-m  : — -the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications  :  nature  and  sick- 
ness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  son  's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majesty.      [Eoeeunt. 
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Act  I. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  IIL 


Scene  IIL — Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Snter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  -will  now  hear  :  what  say  you  of 
this  gentlewoman  1 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even 
your  content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the 
calendar  of  my  past  endeavours  ;  for  then  we 
wound  our  modesty,  and  make  foul  the  clear- 
ness of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we 
publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  1  Get 
you  gone,  sirrah  :  the  complaints  I  have  heard 
of  you,  I  do  not  all  believe  :  't  is  my  slowness, 
that  I  do  not ;  for  I  know  you  lack  not  foUy 
to  commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to 
make  such  knaveries  yours.  nz 

Clo.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I 
am  a  poor  fellow. 
CovMt.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam ;  't  is  not  so  well,  that  I 
am  poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned. 
But,  if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good  will 
to  go  to  the  world,  Isbel,  the  woman,  and  I 
will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  1       20 
Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case. 
Count.  In  what  case  t 
Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.     Ser- 
vice is  no  heritage,  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never 
have  the  blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of 
my  body,  for  they  say,  bames  are  blessings. 

Count.  TeU  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt 
marry. 

Cfo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I 

am  driven  on  by  the  flesh,  and  he  must  needs 

go,  that  the  devil  drives.  30 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.    Faith,   madam,   I  have  other  holy 

reasons,  such  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 
Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  crea- 
ture, as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and, 
indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy 
wickedness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam ;   and  I 
hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake.        40 
Coumt.    Such  friends   are  thine   enemies, 
knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam ;  e'en  great 
friends ;  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for 
me,  which  I  am  aweary  of.  He  that  ears  my 
land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to 
inn  the  crop  :  if  I  be  his  cuckold;  he 's  my 
drudge.  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the 
cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that 
48  i< 


cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood ;  he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is 
my  friend  :  ergo  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my 
friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what 
they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage ;  for 
young  Charbon  the  Puritan,  and  old  Poysam 
the  Papist,  howsome'er  their  hearts  are 
severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one  ; 
they  may  joU  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i' 
the  herd. 

Coumt.  WUt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed 
and  calumnious  knave  1 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak 
the  truth  the  next  way  : 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat. 
Which  men  full  t/rue  shall  find  ; 

Your  marriage  comes  hy  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  hy  hind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir  :  I  '11  talk  with, 
you  more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he 
bid  Helen  come  to  you  :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 
Count.    Sirrah,    teU   my   gentlewoman,    I 
would  speak  with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.   Was  this  fair  face  the  canise,  quoth  she^ 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  1      n 
Fond  done,  done  fond, 

Was  this  King  Priam's  joy  ? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  had  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  had  if  one  be  good. 
There  's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 
Count.  What !  one  good  in  ten  1  you  cor- 
rupt the  song,  sirrah.  si 
Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which 
is  a  purifying  o'  the  song.     'Would  God  would 
serve  the  world  so  all  the  year  !  we  'd  find  no 
fault  with  the   tithe-woman,  if  I  were  the 
parson.     One  in  ten,  quoth  'a !    an  we  might 
have  a  good  woman  born  but  for  every  blaz- 
ing star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend 
the  lottery  well :  a  man  may  draw  his  heart 
out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You  '11  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do 
as  I  command  you  !  91 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  com- 
mand, and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — Though 
honesty  be  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ; 
it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the 
black  gown  of  a  big  heart. — I  am  going,  for- 
sooth :  the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come 
hither.  [Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your 
gentlewoman  entirely.  °* 


Act  I. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  III. 


Count.  'Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed 
her  to  me ;  and  she  herself,  ■without  other 
advantage,  may  lawfully  make  title  to  as 
much  love  as  she  finds  :  there  is  more  owing 
her  than  is  paid,  and  more  shall  be  paid  her 
than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near 
her  than,  I  think,  she  wished  me  :  alone  she 
was,  and  did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own 
words  to  her  own  ears  ;  she  thought,  I  dare 
vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger 
sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son  : 
Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had 
put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two  estates ; 
Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might, 
only  where  quaUties  were  level ;  Diana,  no 
queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor 
knight  surprised,  without  rescue  in  the  first 
assault,  or  ransom  afterwards.  This  she  de- 
livered in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow, 
that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in ;  which  I 
held  my  duty  speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal, 
sithence  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  con- 
cerns you  something  to  know  it.  119 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly  : 
keep  it  to  yourself.  Many  likelihoods  in- 
formed me  of  this  before,  which  himg  so 
tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could  neither 
believe,  nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave  me  : 
stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  honest  care.  I  will  speak  with  you 
i^irther  anon.  [£xit  Steward. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  young. 
If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours  ;  this 

thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 
Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom  :  iso 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
WhSre  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in 

'-    youth  : 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Such  %ere  our  faults ;  or  then  we  thought 
~  them  none. 

;..  £nter  Helena. 

Her  eyfe  is  sick  on 't :  I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Sel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother. 

Why  not  a  mother  ?     When  I  said,  a  mother, 

Methought  you  saw   a  serpent :    what's  in 

mother,  140 

That  you   start  at  it  ?     I  say,  I  am  your 

mother. 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.     'T  is  often  seen, 


Adoption  strives  with  nature ;    and  choice 

breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds ; 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To   say,   I  am  thy  mother?      What's    the 

matter. 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet,       iso 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  t — 
Why  ?  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  1  say,  I  am  your  mother. 
Sel.  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  Count  RousiUon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die. 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Ilel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam  :  'would 

you  were  leo 

(So  that  my  lordj  your  son,  were   not  my 

brother) 
Indeed  my  mother  ! — or  were  you  both  our 

mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  no  other, 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 
Count.    Yes,    Helen,    you   might   be   my 

daughter-in-law. 
Gfod  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and 

mother, 
So   strive  upon    your  pulse.      What,   pale 

again? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness :  now  I 

see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find     iro 
Your  salt  tears'  head.     Now  to  all  sense  't  is 

gross. 
You  love  my  son  :  invention  is  asham'd, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,   't  is  so  : — for,  look,  thy 

cheeks 
Confess  it,  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine 

eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin, 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  is  't 

so?  180 

If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue  ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear  't :  howe'er,  I  charge 

thee. 
As  Heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly. 
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Scene  IH. 


Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Cownt.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress. 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

S'eZ.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  1 

Count.  Go  not  about :  my  love  hath  in 't  a 
bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.     Come,  come, 

disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection,  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Hel.  Then,  I  confess,      lao 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and 

you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 
I  love  your  son. — 
My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so 's  my 

love  : 
Be  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me.     I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him. 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve,      201 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still.      Thus,  Indian- 
like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper,     . 
But  knows  of  him   no   more.     My  dearest 

madam. 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourself, 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking,  210 

Wish  chastely,   and  love  dearly,  that  your 

Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  Love :  0  !  then,  give 

pity 
To  her,   whose   state  is   such,   that   cannot 

choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose  ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  im- 
plies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 
Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak 
truly. 
To  go  to  Paris  1 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  1  tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth;   by  grace  itself  I 
swear. 


You   know,    my   father   left   me   some   pre- 
scriptions 220 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty  :  and  that  he  will'd 

me 
In  heedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them. 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note.     Amongst  the 

rest. 
There  is  a  remedy  approv'd,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak.  aso 

Hel.  My  lord,  your  son,  made  me  to  think 
of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Goumt.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  suppos'd  aid. 
He  would  receive  it?     He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind;  he,  that  they  cannot  help 

him, 
They,  tha.t  they  cannot  help.    How  shall  they 

credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off  240 
The  danger  to  itself  ? 

Hel.  There 's  something  in  't, 

More  than  my  father's  skUl,  which  was  the 

greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven  :  and,  would 

your  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of    mine   on  his    grace's 

cure. 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Cownt.  Dost  thou  believe  1  % 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 
CovM.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my 
leave,  and  love,  250 

Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greet- 
ings 
To   those   of  mine   in  court.      I'll   stay  at 

home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow  ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

\Exewnt. 
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Scene  L 


ACT    IL 


Scene  I. — Paris.     A  Room.  in.  the  King's 
Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  King,  with  divers  young 
Lords  taking  leave  for  tlie  Florentine  war  ; 
Bertram,  Parolles,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lords  :  these  warlike 

principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you  : — and  you,  my  lords, 

farewell. — 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ;  if  both  gain, 

all 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  't  is  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord.  'T  is  our  hope,  sir. 
After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my 
heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  young 
lords ;  lo 

Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy,)  see,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it :  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you 

seek. 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.     I  say,  fare- 
well. 

2  Lord.    Health,   at  your  bidding,   serve 

your  miajesty  ! 
King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of 
them : 
They    say,    our    French    lack    language    to 
deny,  20 

If  they  demand  :  beware  of  being  captives. 
Before  you  serve. 

Loth.  Our  .hearts  receive  your 

wamiags. 
King.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  King  retires  to  a  couch. 

1  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will 

stay  behiad  us ! 
Par.  'T  is  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

2  Lord.  O,  't  is  brave  wars  ! 
Par.  Most  admirable  :  I  have  seen  those 

wars. 
Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a 

coil  with, — 
"Too  young,"  and  "the  next  year,"  and  "'tis 

too  early." 
Pa/r.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  't,  boy,  steal 

away  bravely. 


Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a 
smock,  so 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till   honour   be   bought   up,   and  no   sword 

worn, 
But  one  to  dance  with.     By  Heaven !  I  '11 
steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There  's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary  ;  and  so  fare- 

well. 
Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a 
tortured  body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  Monsieur  Parolles  !  39 
Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours 

are  kin.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word, 
good  metals  : — you  shall  find  in  the  regiment 
of  the  Spinii,  one  Captain  Spurio,  with  his 
cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his 
sinister  cheek  :  it  was  this  very  sword  en- 
trenched it :  say  to  him,  I  live,  and  observe 
his  reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  ! — 
What  will  you  do  1 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king —  so 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the 
noble  lords :  you  have  restrained  yourself 
within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu  :  be  more 
expressive  to  them ;  for  they  wear  them- 
selves in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there  do 
muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  received  star ;  and 
though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are 
to  be  followed.  After  them,  and  take  a  more 
dilated  farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove 
most  sinewy  swordsmen. 

[Faxunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  [Kneeling.^  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me 

and  for  my  tidings.  es 

King.  I  '11  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here  's  a  man  stands,  that  has 

bought  his  pardon. 

I  would,  you  had  kneel' d,  my  lord,  to  ask 

me  mercy, 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand 
up. 
King.  I  would  I  had  ;  so  I  had  broke  thy 
pate. 
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And  ask'd  tliee  mercy  for  't. 

Laf.  Good   faith,  across.      But,   my  good 

lord,  't  is  thus  ; 
Will  you  he  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ?  7o 

Kvihg.  No. 
Laf.  O  !  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal 

fox? 
Yes,  but  you  mil  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.     I  have  seen 

a  medicine 
That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone. 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple 

touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepiu,  nay, 
To  give  great  Oharlemain  a  pen  in 's  hand, 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  her  is  this  ?         so 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she.     My  lord,  there 's 

one  arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  her  : — now,  by  my  faith  and 

honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  pro- 
fession. 
Wisdom,    and  constancy,   hath    amaz'd    me 

more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.     Will  you 

see  her 
{For  that  is  her  demand),    and   know  her 

business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration,  that  we  with  thee  so 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  ofi"  thine, 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  I  '11  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  \_Exit. 

Ki/ng.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever 

prologues. 

Re-enter  LArEU,  with  Helena, 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wiags,  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him  : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.     I  am  Cressid's 

uncle, 
That   dare   leave   two   together.      Fare  you 
well.  {Exit. 

Ki/ng.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business 

follow  us  ?  101 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father. 
In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 


Heh  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises 

towards  him ; 
Knowiag  him,  is  enough.     On  's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me  ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye,  no 

Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.    I  have 

so; 
And,-hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that    malignant    cause,   wherein    the 

honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it  and  my  appliance, 
With  aU  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure. 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  Nature 
From  her  iaaidable  estate ;  I  say,  we  must 

not  121 

So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics,  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we 

deem. 
Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my 

paias  : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again.  iso 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd 

grateful. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks 

I  give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him 

live ; 
But  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no 

part, 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to 

try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister  : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes ;  great  floods 

have  flown  "i 

From  simple  sources;    and  great  seas  have 

dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest   been 

denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises  ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where   hope  is   coldest,  and   despair    most 

fits. 
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King.  I  must  not  hear  thee  :  fare  thee  well, 

kind  maid. 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid  : 
Proffers,   not   took,    reap    thanks    for  their 

reward. 
Eel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd. 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows,  isi 
As  't  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by 

shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  Heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most 

sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 
Kmg.  Art  thou  so  confident  %  Within  what 

space  161 

Hop'st  thou  my  cure  1 

Hel.  The  great'st  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring. 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist   Hesperus   hath   quench'd  his    sleepy 

lamp; 
Or  four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass, 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall 

fly,  _  m 

Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 
King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  f 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd   by   odious   ballads ;    my   maiden's 

name 
Sear'd  otherwise  ;  ne  worse  of  worst  extended^ 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 
King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit 

doth  speak 
His  powerful  sound,  within  an  organ  weak  ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way.  iso 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate  ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  wUl  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.   If  I  break  time,  or  fliach  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die,  iso 

And  well  deserv'd.    Not  helping,  death 's  my 

fee; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 


King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of 

heaven. 
Hel.    Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy 

kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command  : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To   choose   from   forth   the   royal   blood   of 

France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ;      200 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

KiTig.    Here  is   my  hand;    the  premises 

observ'd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd  : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,   and  more   I 

must, 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to 

trust. 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on ; 

but  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  pro- 
ceed 2U 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 
[Flov/rish.     Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir  :  I  shall  now  put  you 
to  the  height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and 
lowly  taught.  I  know,  my  business  is  but  to 
the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place 
make  you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with 
such  contempt  ?     But  to  the  court  ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court  r 
he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kiss 
his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fel- 
low, to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court. 
But,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all 
men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer, 
that  fits  all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all 
buttocks;  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock, 
the  brawn-buttook,  or  any  buttock.  i» 
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Govmt.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all 
questions  ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of 
an  attorney,  as  your  Erench  crown  for  your 
tafifeta  punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefin- 
ger, as  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  mor- 
ris for  Mayday,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the 
cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a 
wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's 
mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such 
fitness  for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath 
your  constable,  it  wUl  fit  any  question.  si 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  mon- 
strous size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Glo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if 
the  learned  should  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it 
is,  and  all  that  belongs  to  't :  ask  me,  if  I  am 
a  courtier ;  it  shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could.  I 
will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser 
by  your  answer.  I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a 
courtier  ?  4o 

Ch.  0  Lord,  sir  ! — there 's  a  simple  putting 
off. — More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours, 
that  loves  you. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir  ! — Thick,  thick,  spare  not 
me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  ! — Nay,  put  me  to  't,  I 
warrant  you. 

Count,  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I 
think. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir  ! — Spare  not  me.  so 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  "0  Lord,  sir!"  at  your 
whipping,  and  "  Spare  not  me  ?"  Indeed,  your 
"  O  Lord,  sir ! "  is  very  sequent  to  your 
whipping :  you  would  answer  very  well  to  a 
whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to  't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life, 
in  my — "  O  Lord,  sir ! "  I  see,  things  may 
sei"ve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the 
time. 
To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  ! — why,  there 't  serves 
well  again.  m 

Cotmt.    An   end,  sir :    to   your  business. 
Give  Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son. 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you  : 
you  understand  me  1 


Clo.  Most  fruitfully  :  I  am  there  before  my 
legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  III. — Paris.     A  Eoom  in  the  King's 
Palace. 

Enter  Beeteam,  Lateu,  and  Paeolles. 

Laf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we 
have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make 
modern  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and 
causeless.  Hence  is  it,  that  we  make  trifles 
of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming 
knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves 
to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of 
wonder,  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter 
times. 

Ber.  And  so  't  is. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, —  lo 

Par.  So  I  say  :  both  of  Galen  and  Para- 
celsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fel- 
lows,— 

Par.  Eight ;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Pan:  Why,  there  't  is  ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Eight ;  as  't  were  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Pa/r.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have 
said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the 
world.  20 

Pa/r.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in 
showing,  yoTj  shall  read  it  in — what  do  you 
call  there  ? — 

Laf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an 
earthly  actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said;  the  very 
same. 

Laf  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier: 
'fore  me,  I  speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  't  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange, 
that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he 
is  of  a  most  facinorous  spirit,  that  will  not 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the —  si 

Laf.  Yerj  hand  of  Heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power, 
great  transcendence  :  which  should,  indeed, 
give  us  a  further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone 
the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  be — 

Lcf.  Generally  thankful. 
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Par.  I  would  have  said  it;  you  say  well. 
Here  comes  the  king.  41 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says  :  I  '11 
like  a  maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth 
in  my  head.  Why,  he 's  able  to  lead  her  a 
coranto. 

Par.  Mort  du  vinaigre  !  Is  not  this  Helen? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.   Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in 
court. —  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side  : 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd 

sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful 

parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's 

voice 
I  have  to  use  :  thy  frank  election  make. 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to 
forsake. 
Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous 
mistress 
Fall,  when  Love  please  ! — marry,  to  each,  but 
one.  59 

Laf.  I  'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these 

boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath  through  me  restor'd  the  king  to 
health. 
All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  Heaven 

for  you. 
Hel.    I  am   a  simple   maid ;   and  therein 
wealthiest. 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already  : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
"  We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose ;  but, 
be  refus'd,  71 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for 

ever  : 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice ;  and  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in 
me. 
Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly. 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 


Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my 
suit? 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir  :  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.   I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than 

throw  ames-ace  for  my  life.  so 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your 

fair  eyes. 

Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies  : 

Love    make    your    fortunes    twenty    times 

above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my 
leave. 
Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  1  An  they  were 
sons  of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped,  or  I 
would  send  them  to  the  Turk  to  make  eunuchs 
of. 

Hel.    [To  3  Lord.]   Be  not  afraid  that  I 
your  hand  should  take ;  so 

I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll 
none  have  her  :  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the 
English  :  the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too 
good, 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 
4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 
Laf.  There 's  one  grape  yet, — I  am  sure, 
thy  father  drank  wine. — But  if  thou  be'st  not 
an  ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen :   I  have 
known  thee  already.  102 

Hel.  [To  Bertram.]  I  dare  not  say,  I  take 
you  ;  but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 
Kvtig.    Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take 

her ;  she 's  thy  wife. 
Ber.   My  wife,  my  liege !  I  shall  beseech 
your  highness. 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;    no 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry 
her. 
King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  from 

my  sickly  bed. 
Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me 
down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?    I  know  her 

well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
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A  poor   physician's    daughter   my  -ndfe  ! — 

Disdaia 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

King.  'T  is  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her, 

the  which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,   weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  to- 
gether, 120 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand 

oflf 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous  (save  what  thou  disUk'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter),  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  ;  but  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  pro- 
ceed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great   additions  swell's,   and  virtue 

none. 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour.     Good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  :      lao 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir. 
And  theSe  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's 

scorn 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire  :  honours  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive. 
Than  our  foregoers.     The  mere  word 's  a  slave, 
Debosh'd  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy  ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb,  mo 

Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.      What  sbould  be 

said? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she. 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour  and  wealth  from 

me. 
Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to 

do't. 
King.    Thou    wrong'st     thyself,    if   thou 

shouldst  strive  to  choose. 
Hel.    That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord, 

I  'm  glad. 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour  's  at  the  stake,  which  to 

defeat  iso 

I  must  produce  my  power.      Here,  take  her 

hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My   love,   and  her   desert ;    that  canst  not 

dream. 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not 

know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 


We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  con- 
tempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently  leo 

Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power 

claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge 

and  hate 
Losing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.      Speak :   thine 
answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord,  for  I  sub- 
mit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Plies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which 
late  .  in 

Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  't  were,  born  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine  :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  coiinterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the 
king. 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief,  lao 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  moi'e  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love 's  to  me  religious,  else,  does  err. 

\Exewnt  King,  Bertram,  Helena, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with 
you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  % 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to 
make  his  recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  ? — My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

Laf.  Ay  ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ?  190 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be 
understood  without  bloody  succeeding.  My 
master  % 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  Count 
Rousillon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts  ;  to  what 
is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man ;  count's 
master  is  of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir  :  let  it  satisfj; 
you,  you  are  too  old. 

Laf  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man  ; 
to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee.  200 
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Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not 
do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries, 
to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow  :  thou  didst  make 
tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel :  it  might  pass ; 
yet  the  scarfs,  and  the  bannerets  about  thee, 
did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing 
thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have 
now  found  thee :  when  I  lose  thee  again, 
I  care  not ;  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing 
but  taking  up,  and  that  thou  'rt  scarce 
worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  an- 
tiquity upon  thee, —  211 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in 
anger,  lest  thou  hasten  thy  trial ;  which  if — 
Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen  !  So,  my 
good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well :  thy 
casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through 
thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious 
indignity. 

Laf.  A.J,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art 
worthy  of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  drachm  of  it ; 
and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple.  221 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou 
hast  to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If 
ever  thou  be'st  bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten, 
thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy 
bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquain- 
tance with  thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge, 
that  I  may  say,  in  the  defaiilt,  he  is  a  man  I 
know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupport- 
able vexation.  2so 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy 
sake,  and  my  poor  doing  eternal  :  for  doing  I 
am  past,  as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  motion 
age  will  give  me  leave.  [Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this 
disgrace  off  me,  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy 
lord  ! — Well,  I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no 
fettering  of  authority.  I  '11  beat  him,  by  my 
life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience, 
an  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord.  I  '11 
have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would 
have  of — I  '11  beat  him  :  an  if  I  could  but 
meet  him  again  !  240 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married : 
there 's  news  for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mis- 
tress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs  : 


he  is  my  good  lord  :  whom  I  serve  above  is 
my  master. 

Laf  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master. 
Why  dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this 
fashion?  dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves?  do 
other  servants  so  ?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy 
lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine 
honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  I  'd 
beat  thee :  methinks  't,  thou  art  a  general 
ofience,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee  :  I 
think,  thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe 
themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure, 
my  lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy 
for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate : 
you  are  a  vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller. 
You  are  more  saucy  with  lords  and  honour- 
able personages,  than  the  commission  of  your 
birth  and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry.  You 
are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I  'd  call  you 
knave.     I  leave  you.  \Exit. 

Par.  Good,  very  good  ;  it  is  so'  then  : — 
good,  very  good.     Let  it  be  concealed  awhile. 

Re-enter  Beetkam. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for 
ever  ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet-heart  ? 
Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I 
have  sworn,  I  will  not  bed  her.  270 

Par.  What,  what,  sweet-heart  ? 
Ber.    O  my  ParoUes,  they  have  married 
me  ! — 
I  '11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 
Pa/r.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more 
merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.     To  the  wars  ! 
Ber.    There 's    letters   from   my   mother  : 
what  the  import  is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.     To  the 
wars,  my  boy  !  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicky- wicky  here  at  home,     280 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high 

curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in  't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Ber.    It  shaU  be  so:    I'll  send  her  to  my 
house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And    wherefore    I    am    fledj   write  to  the 
king 
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That  which  I  durst  not  speak.     His  present 

gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields,        290 
Where  noble  fellows  strike.     War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 
Tar.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee,  art 

sure  ? 
Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  ad- 
vise me. 
I  '11  send  her  straight  away :  to-morrow 
I  '11  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 
Far.  Why,  these  balls  bound;  there 's  noise 
in  it ;  't  is  hard: 
A  yonng  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marr'd: 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  :  bravely  go  ; 
The  king  has  done  yoii  wrong;  but  hush!  'tis 
so.  \Exe'wnt. 


Scene  IV. — The  Same.     Another  Room  in 
the  Same. 

Enter  Helena  wnd  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly  :  is  she 
well? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her 
health  :  she 's  very  merry;  but  yet  she  is  not 
well :  but  thanks  be  given,  she  's  very  well, 
and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world  ;  but  yet  she 
is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  aU, 
that  she 's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for 
two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ?  10 

Clo.  One,  that  she 's  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  send  her  quickly  !  the  other,  that  she 's 
in  earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Pabolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to 
have  mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on; 
and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them  stUl. — O,  my 
knave  !  How  does  my  old  lady  1 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I 
her  money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say.         21 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man;  for 
many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  mas- 
ter's undoing.  To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing, 
to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
be  a  great  part  of  your  title,  which  is  within  a 
very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  I  Away  !  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.    You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a 


knave  thou'rt  a  knave;  that  is,  before  me 
thou  'rt  a  knave  :  this  had  been  truth,  sir.    si 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have 
found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  or 
were  you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir, 
was  profitable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find 
in  you,  even  to  the  world's  pleasure,  and  the 
increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  wiU  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him.  «) 

The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love. 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  ac- 
knowledge. 
But  puts  it  ofi'  to  a  compell'd  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with 

sweets. 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erfiow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What 's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  wUl  take  your  instant  leave 
o'  the  king. 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  pro- 
ceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think  so 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtarn'd,  you  pre- 
sently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  wUl. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah. 

\_Exewnt. 


Scene  Y. — ^Another  Eoom  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not 
him  a  soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  ap- 
proof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliver- 
ance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true.  I  took 
this  lark  for  a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very 
great  in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant.  » 

Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  expe- 
rience, and  transgressed  against  Ms  valour ; 
and  my  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I 
cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent.  Here 
he  comes.  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends :  I 
will  pursue  the  amity. 
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Act  II. 


ALL 'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  V, 


Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  \To  Bertram.]  Tkese  things  sliall  be 
done,  sir. 

Laf.  'Pray  you,  sir,  vho  's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.  Sii-'2 

Laf.  O  !  I  know  him  well,.  Ay,  sir;  he, 
sir,  is  a  good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor.    20 

Ber.  [Aside  to  Parolles.]  Is  she  gone  to 
the  king  ? 

Pwr.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night? 

Par.  As  you  'U  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my 
treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride. 
End,  ere  I  do  begin. 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the 
latter  end  of  a  dinner,  but  one  that  Ues  three 
thirds,  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a 
thousand  nothings  with,  should  be  once  heard, 
and  tkrice  beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my 
lord  and  you,  monsieur  1 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to 
run  into  my  lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  ran  into  't, 
boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped 
into  the  custard,  and  out  of  it  you  '11  run 
again,  rather  than  suffer  question  for  your 
residence.  41 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him, 
my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took 
him  at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ; 
and  believe  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel 
in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his 
clothes  :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy 
consequence ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and 
know  their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur :  I 
have  spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or 
will  deserve  at  my  hand ;  but  we  must  do 
good  against  evil.  [Exit. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear.  si 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;  and  common 
speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my 
clog. 

Enier  Helena. 
Hel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from 
you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his 

leave 
For  present  parting ;  only  he  desires 
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Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  wiU. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course,  eo 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor 

does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular  :  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  en- 
treat you. 
That    presently    you    take    your    way    for 

hoine; 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you; 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem. 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater    than    shows    itself,    at    the    first 
view,  TO 

To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my 
mother.  [Gvcing  a  letter. 

'T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you  :  so, 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 
Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have 

faU'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great.     Farewell :  hie  home. 
Hel.  'Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 
Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth   I 
owe;  81 

Nor  dare  I  say,  't  is  mine,  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would 

steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.    Something,   and   scarce  so  much  : — 
nothing,  indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord : — 
Faith,  yes; — 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to 

horse. 

Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good 

my  lord.  90 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  ? 

— Farewell.  [Exit  Helena. 

Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never 

come. 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the 

drum. — 
Away !  and  for  our  flight. 

P<m:  Bravely,  coragio. 

[Exeunt. 
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Act  III. 


ALL  'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  1L 


ACT   IIL 


Scene  L — Florence.     A  Eoom  in  the 
Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  the  Duke  op   Florence, 
attended  ;  two  French  Lords,  and  Soldiers. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now 

have  you.  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war, 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood   let 

forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.    Therefore   we    marvel  much,    our 
cousin  France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Lord,  Good  my  lord. 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield,         lo 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 

By  self -unable  motion  :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our 
nature, 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.'  Welcome  shall  they  be, 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us      20 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places 

well; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 
To-morrow  to  the  field.      \Flov/ri8h.    Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would 
have  had  it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along 
with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord 
to  be  a  very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and 
sing:  mend  the  rufi',  and  sing;  ask  questions, 
and  sing ;  pick  his  teeth,  and  sing.  I  know 
a  man,  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold 
a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 


Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and 
when  he  means  to  come.  u 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was 
at  court.  Our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the 
country  are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and 
your  Isbels  0'  the  court :  the  brains  of  my 
Cupid's  knocked  out,  and  I  begin  to  love, 
as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no 
stomach. 

Cownt.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 

Count.  [Heads.^  "1  have  sent  you  a 
daughter-in-law  :  she  had  recovered  the  king, 
and  undone  me.  I  have  wedded  her,  not 
bedded  her ;  and  sworn  to  make  the  not  eter- 
nal. You  shall  hear,  I  am  run  away  :  know 
it  before  the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth 
enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  dis- 
tance.    My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bertram." 
This  is  not  well :  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king  ! 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid  too  virtuous      si> 
For  the  contempt  of  empire  ! 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam!  yonder  is  heavy  news 
within,  between  two  soldiers  and  my  young 
lady. 

Cownt.  What  is  the  matter  % 

Ch.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
news,  some  comfort :  your  son  will  not  be 
killed  so  soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  kUl'd  ? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away, 
as  I  hear  he  does :  the  danger  is  in  standing 
to 't ;  that 's  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the 
getting  of  children.  Here  they  come  will 
tell  you  more ;  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your 
son  was  run  away.  [Exit. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

ffel.  Madam,  my  lord   is  gone,   for  ever 
gone. 

2  Gent,  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  iipon  patience. — 'Pray  you, 

gentlemen, — 
I    have    felt   so    many   quirks    of  joy  and 

grief. 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto 't : — where  is  my  son,  I 

pray  you  ?  sa 
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Act  III. 


ALL'S  "WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  IL 


2  Gent.   Madam,  he's   gone   to  serve  the 
Duke  of  Florence. 
We  met   him  thitherward ;    for   thence  we 

came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in.  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam :  here 's 
my  passport.  \Reads.'\  "  When  thou  canst 
get  the  ring  upon  my  finger,  which  never 
shall  come  off,  and  show  me  a  chUd  begotten 
of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me 
husband  :  but  ia  such  a  then  I  write  a  never. " 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence.  eo 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  1 

1  Gent.  Ay,  madam  j 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our 

pains. 
Cov/nt.  I   pr'ythee,    lady,   have   a    better 

cheer ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.     He  was  my 

son. 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence 

is  he? 

2  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

2  Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose ;   and, 
believe 't, 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him.  all  the  honour  ro 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

1  Gent.  A.J,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing 
of  speed. 

Hel.  \Beads.'\  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have 
nothing  in  France." 
'T  is  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand, 
haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  Prance,  until  he  have 
no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is   too  good  for 

him. 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord,  so 

That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And   call   her   hourly,  mistress.     Who  was 
with  him  ? 

1  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  sometime  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was  it  not  1 

1  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of 
wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  weU-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady, 


The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much, 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  Y'  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

I  wUl  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son,      9i 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses  :  more  I  '11  entreat 

you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not   so,   but    as   we   change    our 

courtesies. 
WUl  you  draw  near  ? 

[Sxeunt  Countess  and  Gentletnen. 
Hel.  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing 

in  France." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shalt   have  none,  EousUlon,   none  in 

France ;  n» 

Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is 't  I 
That    chase    thee    from    thy    country,   and 

expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing-war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 

thou 
Wast    shot  at   with    fair    eyes,   to   be   the 

mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?     O  you  leaden  messen- 
gers. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  'with  false  aim ;   move  the  stUl-'pearing 

air. 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my 

lord !  110 

Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kUl  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected.     Better  't  were, 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With    sharp   constraint    of  hunger :    better 

'twere,   , 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home, 

Rousillon, 
Whence    honour    but    of    danger    wins     a 

scar,  120 

As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  wUl  be  gone. 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence  : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do 't  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  wUl  be  gone, 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night;   end, 

_  day! 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  '11  steal  away. 

[Uadt. 
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Act  III. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  V. 


Scene  III. — Morence.     Before  the  Duke's 
Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  op  Florence, 
Bertram,  Parolles,  Lords,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duhe.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ; 
and  we, 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  cre- 
dence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We  '11  strive  to  bear  it,  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth, 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file  : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall 
prove  10 

A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.   [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  a/nd  her  Stewa/rd. 

Count.  Alas !    and  would  you  take    the 

letter  of  her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has 

done. 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?     Bead  it  again. 
Ste-w.     \Eeads.'\    "I    am     Saint     Jaques' 

pilgrim,  thither  gone. 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended. 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 
With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloody  course  of 

war, 
My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie  : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 
His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify.  ^       n 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  : 
I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to 

live, 
Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of 

worth  : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  Death  and  me, 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free." 
Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her 

mildest  words ! — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much, 
As  letting  her  pass  so  :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents,  21 


Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam  : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she 

writes. 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this   unworthy   husband?    he    cannot 

thrive. 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to 

hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the 

wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — ^Write,  writej  Riualdo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  :  so 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :   my  greatest 

grief. 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger. — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  wiU  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them 

both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction. — Provide  this  messen- 
ger.   iO 

My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me 

speak.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  afa/r  off.  Enter  cm  old  Widow  of 
Florence,  Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  cmd 
other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach 
the  city,  we  shall  loose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done 
most  honourable  service! 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander,  and  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  slew  the  duke's  brother.  We  have 
lost  our  labour;  they  are  gone  a  contrary 
way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come ;  let 's  return  again,  and  suffice 
ourselves  with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana, 
take  heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of 
a  maid  is  her  name,  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich 
as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you 
have  been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  com-  • 
panion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him  !  one 
Parolles :   a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  sug- 
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gestions  for  the  young  earl. — Beware  of  them, 
Diana ;  their  promises,  enticements,  oaths, 
tokens,  and  all  these  engiaes  of  lust,  are  not 
the  things  they  go  under  :  many  a  maid  hath 
been  seduced  by  them;  and  the  misery  is, 
example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck 
of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade 
succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the 
twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not 
to  advise  you  further ;  but,  I  hope,  your  own 
grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though 
there  were  no  further  danger  known,  but  the 
modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Wid.  I  hope  so. — Look,  here  comes  a  pU- 
grim :  I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house ; 
thither  they  send  one  another.  I  '11  question 
her. — ■  82 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim. 

God   save   you,    pilgrim ! — whither   are   you 
bound  1 
Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I   do  beseech 
you? 
Wid.  At  the  Saint  Fi-ancis,  here  beside  the 

port. 
Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 
Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is 't. — Hark  you  ! 

[A  march  afar  of. 
They  come  this  way. — If  you  will  tarry,  holy 

pilgrim. 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I    will    conduct    you   where    you    shall    be 
lodg'd :  40 

The  rather,  for  I  thiuk  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your 

leisure. 
Wid.  You  came,  I  thiak,  from  France  ? 
Hel.  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of 
yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The    Count    RousUlon :    know  you 

such  a  one? 
Hel.  But    by   the   ear,    that    hears   most 
nobly  of  him  ; 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  WTiatsoe'er  is  he,  so 

He 's   bravely  taken  here.     He   stole   from 

France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married 

him 
Against  his  liking.     Think  you  it  is  so  ? 


Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth :  I  know 
his  lady. 

Dia,  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the 
count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel.  What 's  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  ParoUes. 

Hel.  O  !  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated  ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that  ei 

I  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

'T  is  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.  Ay,  right ;  good  creature,  wheresoe'er 
she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly.     This  young  maid 

might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit  n 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and   keeps  her 

guard 
In  honestest  defence. 


Mar. 


The  gods  forbid  else  ! 


Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  a  party  of  the 
Florentine  army,  Bertram,  and  Pabolles. 

•  Wid.  So,  now  they  come. — 
That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  1 

Dia.  He ; 

That  with  the  plume :   't  is  a  most  gallant 

fellow ; 
I   would   he   lov'd  his   wife.      If   he   were 

honester, 
He  were  much  goodlier ;  is 't  not  a  handsome 
gentleman  ? 
Hel.  I  like  him  well.  so 

Dia.  'T  is  pity,  he  is  not  honest.     Yond's 
that  same  knave. 
That  leads  him  to  these  places :   were  I  his 

lady, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel.  Which  is  he? 

Dia.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs.     Why 
is  he  melancholy  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he 's  hurt  'i  the  battle. 
Pa/r.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 
Ma/r.  He's  shrewdly  vex'd  at  something. 
Look,  he  has  spied  us. 
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Wid.  Marry,  hang  you  !  so 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

[ExevM  Beetkam,  Parolles,  Officers, 

and  Soldiers. 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.     Come,  pilgrim,  I 

will  bring  you 

Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 

There 's  four  or  five,  to  Great  Saint  Jaques 

bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid. 
To  eat  with   us    to-night,   the  charge  and 

thanking 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  reqviite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.         We  '11  take  your  offer  kindly,   loo 

[HxeuMt. 


Scene  YI. — Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to 't : 
let  him  have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a 
hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1  Lord.  On  my  Ufe,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 
Ber.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in 
him? 

1  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord  :  in  mine  own 
direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to 
speak  of  him  as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most 
notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar, 
an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's  enter- 
tainment 12 

2  Lord,  It  were  fit  you  knew  him,  lest, 
reposing  too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath 
not,  he  might,  at  some  great  and  trusty  busi- 
ness in  a  main  danger,  fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular 
action  to  try  him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch 
off  his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confi- 
dently undertake  to  do.  21 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will 
suddenly  surprise  him :  such  I  will  have, 
whom,  I  am  sure,  he  knows  not  from  the 
enemy.  We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so, 
that  he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is 
carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries, 
when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be 
but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination: 
if  he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and 


in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer 
to  betray  you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence 
in  his  power  against  you,  and  that  with  the 
divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never 
trust  my  judgment  in  anything. 

2  Lord.  O !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let 
him  fetch  his  drum  :  he  says  he  has  a  strata^ 
gem  for  't.  When  your  lordship  sees  the 
bottom  of  his  success  in 't,  and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  wUl  be  melted,  if 
you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment, 
your  inclining  cannot  be  removed.  Here  he 
comes.  40 

1  Lord.  0  !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder 
not  the  honour  of  his  design  :  let  him  fetch 
off  his  drum  in  any  hand. 

Enter  Paeolles. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  ?  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2  Lord.  A  pox  on 't !  let  it  go  :  't  is  but  a 
drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum  !  Is 't  but  a  drum  ?  A 
drum  so  lost ! — There  was  an  excellent  com- 
mand, to  charge  in  with  our  horse  upon  our 
own  wings,  and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers  !     so 

2  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in 
the  command  of  the  service :  it  was  a 
disaster  of  war  that  Caesar  himself  could 
not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there 
to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn 
our  success  :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the 
loss  of  that  drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
covered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now.  59 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered.  But  that  the 
merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer,  I  would  have  that 
drum  or  another,  or  hie  jacet. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to  't, 
monsieur,  if  you  think  your  mystery  in 
stratagem  can  bring  this  instrument  of 
honour  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be 
magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on; 
I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  ex- 
ploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall 
both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what 
further  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the 
utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness.  n 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under- 
take it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber 
in  it. 

Par.  I  '11  about  it  this  evening  :  and  I  will 
presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage 
myself  in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my 
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mortal  preparation,  and  by  midniglit  look  to 
tear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  X  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace 
you  are  gone  about  it  % 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be, 
my  lord ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow.  si 

Ber.  I  know  thou  art  valiant,  and,  to  the 
possibility  of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe 
for  thee.     Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exit. 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. 
— Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that 
so  confidently  seems  to  undertake  this  busi- 
ness, which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done,  damns 
himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned 
than  to  do  't  ?  89 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord, 
as  we  do  :  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal 
himself  into  a  man's  favour,  and  for  a  week 
escape  a  great  deal  of  discoveries  ;  but  when 
you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no 
deed  at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does 
address  himself  unto  1 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return 
with  an  invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two 
or  three  probable  lies.  But  we  have  almost 
embossed  him,  you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night ; 
for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  re-' 
spect.  loa 

2  Lord.  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with 
the  foxj  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first 
smoked  by  the  old  Lord  Laf  eu :  when  his 
disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a 
sprat  you  shall  find  him,  which  you  shall  see 
this  very  night. 

1  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs :  he  shall 

be  caught. 
Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with 

me. 

1  Lord.  As  't  please  your   lordship  :    I  'U 

leave  you.  [Exit. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
show  you  ui 

The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2  Lord.  But,  you  say,  she 's  honest. 
Ber.  That 's  all  the  fault.     I  spoke  with 

her  but  once. 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to 

her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the 

wind. 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 
And  this  is  aU  I  have  done.     She's  a  fair 

creature ; 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 
2  Lord.         With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[Eoceunt. 


Scene  VII. — Florence.     A  Room  in  the 
Widow's  House. 

Enier  Helena  and  Widow. 

Ed.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not 

she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 
Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  &U'n,  I  was 

weU  born. 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses. 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,   give  me  trust,  the  count  he   is  my 

husband, 
And  what  to  your   sworn   counsel  I  have 

spoken. 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;    and  then  you 

cannot,  w 

By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shaU  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that  which  well 

approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this-  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  woos 

your  daughter, 
Lays    down    his    wanton    siege   before   her 

beauty. 
Resolved  to  carry  her :  let  her,  in  fine,  con- 
sent. 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  't  is  best  to  bear  it.  20 
Now,  his  important  bipod  will  nought  deny 
That    she  '11    demand :    a    ring   the    county 

wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he 

holds 
In  most  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You   see  it  lawful   then.      It  is  no 

more,  so 

But  that   your  daughter,  ere  she  seems   as 

won. 
Desires  this  ring,  appoints  him  an  encounter, 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.     After  this, 
To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

I  have  yielded. 
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Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 
That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful 
May  prove  coherent.      Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To    her    unworthiness :    it   nothiags    steads 

us,  41 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists, 


As  if  his  life  lay  on  't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act. 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact. 
But  let 's  about  it.  [Ussevmt. 


ACT     IV. 


Scene  I. — Without  the  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  First  French  Lord,  with  five  or  six 
Soldiers  in  a/mhush. 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by 
this  hedge-comer.  When  you  sally  upon 
him,  speak  what  terrible  language  you  will : 
though  you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no 
matter ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand 
him,  unless  some  one  among  us,  whom  we 
must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  inter- 
preter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  1 
knows  he  not  thy  voice  ?  ii 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  liasey-woolsey  hast  thou 
to  speak  to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of 
strangers  i'  the  adversary's  entertainment. 
Now,  he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring 
languages ;  therefore,  we  must  every  one  be 
a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what 
we  speak  one  to  another;  so  we  seem  to 
know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose : 
chough's  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good 
enough.  As  for  you,  interpreter,  you  must 
seem  very  politic.  But  couch,  ho  !  here  he 
comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and 
then  to  return  and  swear  the  Ues  he  forges. 

Enter  Paeolles. 

Pa/r.  Ten  o'clock  :  within  these  three  hours 
't  will  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What 
shall  I  say  I  have  done  1  It  must  be  a  very 
plausive  invention  that  carries  it.  They  be- 
gin to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces  have  of  late 
knocked  too  often  at  vaf  door.  I  find,  my 
tongue  is  too  foolhardy ;  but  my  heart  hath 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures, 
not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  [Aside.l^  This  is  the  first  truth  that 
e'er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  ss 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being 
not    ignorant     of     the     impossibility,     and 


knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose  1  I  must 
give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say,  I  got  them 
in  exploit.  Yet  slight  ones  will  not  carry  it : 
they  will  say,  "  Came  you  off  with  so  little  ? " 
and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore  ? 
what's  the  instance?  Tongue,  I  must  put 
you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth,  ^nd  buy 
myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mule,  if  you 
prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  \Aside.'\  Is  it  possible,  he  should 
know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ?  so 

Pa/r.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments 
would  serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my 
Spanish  sword. 

1  Lord.  \Aside.'\  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Pa/r.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard,  and  to 
say,  it  was  in  stratagem. 

1  Lord.  [Aside."]  'T  would  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say,  I 
was  stripped. 

1  Lord.  \Aside.\  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the 
window  of  the  citadel —  ei 

1  Lord.  [Aside.]  How  deep  ? 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord.  [Aside.]  Three  great  oaths  would 
scarce  make  that  be  believed. 

Pew.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the 
enemy's  :.  I  would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

1  Lord.  [Aside^  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  ! 

[Ala/rum  within. 

1  Lord.    Th/roca  movousus,   cargo,    cargo, 
cargo.  ro 

All.  Can-go,    cargo,    villicmda    par    corho, 
ca/rgo. 

Pa/r,  O  !  ransom,  ransom ! — Do   not  hide 
mine  eyes. 

[They  seize  and  blindfold  him. 

1  Sold.  Boshos  thromuldo  hoskos. 

Par.  I  know,  you  are  the  Muskos'  regi- 
ment ; 
And    I    shall    lose    my   life    for    want    of 

language. 
If   there   be    here    German,   or    Dane,   low 

Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me  : 
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I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  BosTcos  vauvado : — 

I    understand    thee,    and    can    speak    thy 
tongue  : —  so 

Kerelybonto : — Sir, 
Betake    thee    to    thy   faith,    for    seventeen 

poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 
Par.  O ! 

1  Sold.  O!  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

1  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulchos  volivorco. 

1  Sold.    The  general  is  content  to  spare 
thee  yet. 
And,  hoodwiuk'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee 

on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  in- 
form 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Far.  O  !  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  '11  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes ;  nay,  I  'U  speak 
that  so 

Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wUt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Far.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 
1  Sold.  Acordo  linta. — 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Mdt,  with  Pakolles  guarded. 

1  Lord.   Go,  teU  the  Coimt  RousiUon,  and 

my  brother, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  wUl  keep 

him  muffled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.  'A  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves. 
Inform  on  that. 

2  Sold.  So  I  wUl,  sir. 

1  Lord.  Till  then,  I  'U  keep  him  dark,  and 
safely  lock'd.  {^Exewnt. 


Scene  II. — Florence.     A  Room  in  the 
Widow's  House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was 
Fontibell. 

Dia.  ISTo,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess, 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  !    But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a 
one 


As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got.  lo 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 
Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that ! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 
I  was  compell'd  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for 

ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  A.J,  so  you  serve  us. 

Till  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our 

roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  our- 
selves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ! 

Dia.  'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  make 

the  truth,  a. 

But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness  :  then,  pray 

you,  tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I   lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my 

oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill?    This  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him,  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him.      Therefore, 
your  oaths  ^ 

Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd ; 
At  least  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it. 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy. 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.      Stand  no- 
more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and_ 

ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 
Dia.  I  see,  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a 
scarr, 
That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that 
ring. 
Ber.  I  '11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear ;  but  have 
no  power  40 

To  give  it  from  me. 

-Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors. 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 


Dia. 


Mine  honour  's  such  a  ring. 
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My  chastity  's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.    Thus,  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part  so 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring  : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine, 
And  I  '11  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my 

chamber-window : 
I  '11  order  take,  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden 

bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall 

know  them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  '11  put    ei 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not.     You  have 

won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by 

wooing  thee.  [Exit. 

Dia.    Eor  which  live  long  to  thank  both 

Heaven  and  me ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  sat  in 's  heart ;  she  says,  all  men   7o 
Have  the  like  oaths.    He  had  sworn  to  marry 

me. 
When  his  wife 's  dead;  therefore  I  '11  lie  with 

him, 
When  I  am  buried.    Since  Erenchmen  are  so 

braid, 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think 't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win. 

[Exit. 


Scene  III. — The  Elorentuie  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or 
three  Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his 
mother's  letter  ? 

2  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since  : 
there  is  something  in 't  that  stings  his  nature, 
for  on  the  reading  it  he  changed  almost  into 
another  man. 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid 
upon  him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and 
so  sweet  a  lady. 


2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the 
everlasting  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had 
even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to 
him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall 
let  it  dwell  darkly  within  you.  lo 

1  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis 
dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentle- 
woman, here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  re- 
nown, and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  wiU  in  the 
spoil  of  her  honour :  he  hath  .given  her  his 
monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in 
the  unchaste  composition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion :  as 
we  are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we !  is 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors  :  and  as 
in  the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still 
see  them  reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to 
their  abhorred  ends,  so  he  that  in  this  action 
contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his 
proper  stream  o'erflows  himself. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to 
be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  1  We 
shall  not  then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is 
dieted  to-  his  hour.  29 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  :  I  would 
gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomised, 
that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own 
judgments,  wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set 
this  counterfeit. 

,2  Lord.  We  wiU  not  meddle  with  him  till 
he  come,  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of 
the  other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  meantime,  what  hear  you 
of  these  wars  ? 

2  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of 
peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,'  a  peace  con- 
cluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  Count  EoiisUlon  do 
then  ?  will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again 
into  France  ?  « 

1  Lord.  I  perceive  by  this  demand,  you  are 
not  altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir ;  so  should  I 
be  a  great  deal  of  his  act. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  since 
fled  from  his  house:  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand,  which  holy 
undertaking  with  most  austere  sanctimony 
she  accomplished;  and,  there  residing,  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to 
her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last 
breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven.  52 

2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  1 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own 
letters ;  which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to 
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the  point  of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which 
could  not  be  her  office  to  say  is  come,  was 
faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 
2  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelli- 
gence '! 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirma- 
tions, point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of 
the  verity.  ei 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  '11  be 
glad  of  this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we 
make  us  comforts  of  our  losses  ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other 
times,  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears.  The 
great  dignity,  that  his  valour  hath  here  ac- 
quired for  him,  shall  at  home  be  encountered 
with  a  shame  as  ample.  69 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  Hfe  is  of  a  mingled 
yam,  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would 
be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not; 
and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were 
not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now?  where 's  your  master? 

Serv.  He  met  the  diike  in  the  street,  sir, 
of  whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave ;  his 
lordship  will  next  morning  for  France.  The 
duke  hath  offered  him  letters  of  commen- 
dations to  the  king. 

2  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  need- 
ful there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can 
commend.  so 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the 
king's  tartness.     Here 's  his  lordship  now. 

LInter  Beeteam. 

How  now,  my  lord  !  is  't  not  after  midnight  1 
Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen 
businesses,  a  month's  length  ar-piece,  by  an 
abstract  of  success  :  I  have  conge'd  with  the 
duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest,  buried 
a  wife,  mourned  for  her,  writ  to  my  lady 
mother  I  am  returning,  entertained  my  con- 
voy ;  and  between  these  main  parcels  of  des- 
patch effected  many  nicer  needs  :  the  last  was 
the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended 
yet.  01 

2  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty, 
and  this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  re- 
quires haste  of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as 
fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we 
have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the 
soldier?  Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit 
model :  he  has  deceived  me,  Kke  a  double- 
meaning  prophesier. 

2  Lord.    Bring  him  forth.     [Exeunt  Sol- 


diers.]     He  has  sat   i'  the  stocks  all  night, 
poor  gallant  knave.  loi 

Ber.  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved 
it,  in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does 
he  carry  himself? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already; 
the  stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as 
you  would  be  understood,  he  weeps,  like  a 
wench  that  had  shed  her  milk.  He  hath 
confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  re- 
membrance to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his 
sitting  i'  the  stocks ;  and  what  think  you  he 
hath  confessed?  112 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  'a  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it 
shall  be  read  to  his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be 
in 't,  as  I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the 
patience  to  hear  it. 

JRe-enter  Soldiers,  with  Paeolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  muffled?  he  can 
say  nothing  of  me  :  hush  !  hush  ! 

1  Lord.  Hoodman  comes ! — Porto  tartar 
ossa. 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  what 
will  you  say  without  'em  1  121 

Far.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without 
constraint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can 
say  no  more. 

1  Sold.  Bosho  chimurcTio. 

2  Lord.  Bohlihindo  chicurmurco. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. — Our 
general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask 
you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  "  Eirst,  demand  of  him,  how  many 
horse  the  duke  is  strong."  What  say  you  to 
that  ?  130 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak 
and  unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered, 
and  the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon 
my  reputation  and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to 
live. 

1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Pa/r.  Do  :  I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on  't, 
how  and  which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All 's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving 
slave  is  this  !  139 

1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord  :  this  is 
Monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that 
was  his  own  phrase,)  that  had  the  whole 
theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and 
the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for 
keeping  his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can 
have  everything  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel 
neatly. 
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1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Pa/r.  Eive  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — 
I  will  say  true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — 
for  I  '11  speak  truth.  149 

1  Lord.  He  's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

JSer.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for 't,  in  the 
nature  he  delivers  it. 

Far.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir.  A  truth 's 
a  truth  :  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength 
they  are  afoot."     What  say  you  to  that  ?     iss 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live 
this  present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me 
see  :  Spurio,  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  Sebastian, 
so  many;  Corambus,  so  many;  Jaques,  so 
many;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowiok,  and  Gratii, 
two  hundred  fifty  each ;  mine  own  company, 
Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred 
fifty  each  :  so  that  the  muster  file,  rotten  and 
sound,  upon  my  Ufe,  amounts  not  to  fifteen 
thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not 
shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest 
they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

JBer.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  1 

1  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. 
— Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and  what 
credit  I  have  with  the  duke.  172 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  "You 
shall  demand  of  him,  whether  one  Captain 
Dumain  be  i'  the  camp,  a  Prenchman ;  what 
his  reputation  is  with  the  duke;  what  his 
valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars;  or 
whether  he  thinks,  it  were  not  possible  with 
well-weighing  sums  of  gold  to  corrupt  him  to 
a  revolt."  What  say  you  to  this?  what  do 
yon  know  of  it  ? 

Pa/r.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the 
particular  of  the  inter'gatories :  demand  them 
singly.  181 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain? 

Pa/r.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's 
'prentice  in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was 
whipped  for  getting  the  shrieve's  fool  with 
child ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say 
him  nay. 

[Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ; 
though  I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the 
next  tUe  that  falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  Duke 
of  Florence's  camp  1  iso 

Pa/r.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me;  we 
shall  hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the 
duke? 


Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but 
a  poor  officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this 
other  day  to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band :  I 
think,  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.  Many,  we  '11  search. 

Paff-.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know: 
either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the 
duke's  other  letters,  in  my  tent.  202 

1  Sold.  Here  't  is  :  here 's  a  paper ;  shall  I 
read  it  to  you  ? 

Pan:  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1  Lord.  Excellently. 

1  Sold.  [Reads.^  "  Dian,  the  count 's  a  fool, 
and  full  of  gold," — 

Pa/r.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir  : 
that  is  an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid 
in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the 
allurement  of  one  Count  RousUlon,  a  foolish 
idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your 
favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in 't,  I  protest,  was  very 
honest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid  :  for  I  knew 
the  young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  las- 
civious boy,  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and 
devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue  ! 

1  Sold.  [i?eflsc?s.]  "  When  he  swears  oaths, 

bid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it ;         220 
After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score  : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;   match,  and 

well  make  it : 
He  ne'er  pays  after  debts ;  take  it  before. 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss  ; 
For  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe 
it. 
Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles." 

Ber.  He   shall   be  whipped   through    the 

army,  with  this  rhyme  in 's  forehead.  231 

2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir; 
the  manifold  linguist,  and  the  armipotent 
soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  anything  before  but  a 
cat,  and  now  he 's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's 
looks,  we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case !  not  that  I 
am  afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  offences  being 
many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of 
nature.  Let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the 
stocks,  or  anywhere,  so. I  may  live.  242 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so 
you  confess  freely :  therefore,  once  more  to 
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Scene  III. 


this  Captain  Dumain.  You  have  answered 
to  his  reputation  with  the  duke,  and  to  his 
valour  :  what  is  his  honesty  1 

Far.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a 
cloister :  for  rapes  and  ravishments  he 
parallels  Nessus.  He  professes  not  keeping 
of  oaths;  in  breaking  them  he  is  stronger 
than  Hercules.  He  will  He,  sir,  with  such 
volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a 
fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he 
win  be  swinedrunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does 
little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him; 
but  they  know  his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in 
straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of 
his  honesty  :  he  has  everything  that  an  honest 
man  should  not  have;  what  an  honest  man 
should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

£er.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty? 
A  pox  upon  him !  for  me  he  is  more  and 
more  a  cat.  asi 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in 
war? 

Far.  'Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before 
the  English  tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will 
not, — and  more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ; 
except,  in  that  country,  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile  End, 
to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files  :  I  would 
do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so 
far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him.  271 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him  !  he  's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor 
price,  I  need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt 
him  to  revolt. 

Far.  Sir,  for  a  cardecue  he  will  sell  the 
fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of 
it;  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders, 
and  a  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other 
Captain  Dumain  1  280 

2  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 
1  Sold.  What 'she? 

Fa/r.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  al- 
together so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but 
greater  a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his 
brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is 
reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is.  In  a  retreat 
lie  outruns  any  lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on 
he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you 
undertake  to  betray  the  Florentine  ?  290 

Far.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse, 
Count  Eousillon. 

1  Sold.  I  '11  whisper  with  the  general,  and 
know  his  pleasure. 
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Far.  [Aside.]  I'll  no  more  drumming;  a 
plague  of  all  drums !  Only  to  seem  to  de- 
serve well,  and  to  beguUe  the  supposition  of 
that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I 
run  into  this  danger.  Yet  who  would 
have  suspected  an  ambush,  where  I  was 
taken  ?  soo 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you 
must  die.  The  general  says,  you,  that  have 
so  traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of  your 
army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of 
men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for 
no  honest  use ;  therefore  you  must  die. 
Come,  headsman,  ofi'  with  his  head. 

Far.  O  Lord,  sir,  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see 
my  death ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave 
of  all  your  friends.  \Unniuffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you :  know  you  any 
here  1  3u 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  ParoUes.. 

1  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to 
my  Lord  Laf  eu  ?     I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a 
copy  of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  be- 
half of  the  Count  RousUlon  ?  an  I  were  not 
a  very  coward,  I  'd  compel  it  of  you ;  but  fare 
you  well.  320 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Frenchmen,  &c. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain;  all  but 
your  scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on 't  yet. 

Fa/r.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a 
plot? 

1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country 
where  but  women  were,  that  had  received  so 
much  shame,  you  might  begin  an  impudent 
nation.  Fare  you  well,  sir ;  I  am  for  France 
too  :  we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  [Exit. 

Far.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were 
great, 
'T would  burst  at  this.     Captain  I'll  be  no 

more; 
But  I   will    eat    and   drink,    and  sleep    as 

soft  830 

As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a 

braggart. 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Bust,  sword!    cool,  blushes!    and,  ParoUes, 

live 
Safest   in  shame !    being  fool'd,    by  foolery 

thrive ! 
There's  place  and   means    for    every   man 

alive ! 
I  '11  after  them.  [Exit. 


Act  IV. 


ALL  'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  V. 


Scene  IV. — Florence.     A  Eoom  in  tlie 
Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Eel.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have 

not  wrong'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety :  'fore  whose  throne,  't  Ls 

needful. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 
Through   flinty  Tartar's   bosom  would  peep 

forth. 
And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles ;  to  which  place 
We  have   convenient   convoy.      You    must 

know,  '  10 

I  am  supposed  dead  :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home  ;  where,  Heaven 

aiding, 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 
We  '11  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress. 

Ever   a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly 

labour 
To  recompense  your  love.     Doubt  not,  but 

Heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's 

dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive,  20 

And  helper  to  a  husband.     But,  O  strange 

men! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they 

hate. 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions,  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  sufier. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you  :    so 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on 

summer, 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves   as  well   as 

thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us  : 
All 's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine 's  the 

crown ; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  V. — RousiUon.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clovm. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no  ;  your  son  was  misled  with 
a  snipt-taffeta  fellow  there,  whose  villainous 
saffron  would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and 
doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour  :  your 
daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour, 
and  your  son  here  at  home,  more  advanced  by 
the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble-bee  I 
speak  of. 

Covmt.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him.  It 
was  the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentle- 
woman that  ever  Nature  had  praise  for 
creating  :  if  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and 
cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could 
not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love.  12 

Laf.  'T  was  a  good  lady,  't  was  a  good  lady: 
we  may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light 
on  such  another  herb. 

Glo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-mar- 
joram of  the  salad,  or  rather  the  herb  of 
grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave  ; 
they  are  nose-herbs. 

Gh.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir;  I 
have  not  much  skUl  in  grass.  21 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,  a 
knave,  or  a  fool  ? 

Ch.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and 
a  knave  at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction  1 

Glo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and 
do  his  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service, 
indeed. 

Glo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble, 
sir,  to  do  her.service.  si 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

Glo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Glo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can 
serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who 's  that  ?  a  Frenchman? 

Glo.  'Faith,  sir,  'a  has  an  English  name ; 
but  his  phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France, 
than  there.  '  ■» 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Glo.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the 
prince  of  darkness  ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there 's  my  purse.  I  give 
thee  not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master 
thou  talkest  of :  serve  him  still. 

Glo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that 
always  loved  a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I 
speak  of,  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.     But,  sure. 


Act  Y. 
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he  is  the  prince  of  the  worid ;  let  his  nobility 
remaia  in  'a  court.  I  am  for  the  house  -with 
the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little 
for  pomp  to  enter  :  some,  that  humble  them- 
selves, may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chUl 
and  tender,  and  they  '11  be  for  the  flowery  way, 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great 
fire. 

La/.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of 
thee ;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I 
would  not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways  : 
let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any 
tricks.  59 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they 
shall  be  jades'  tricks,  which  are  their  own 
right  by  the  law  of  nature.  [Uxit. 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone, 
made  himself  much  sport  out  of  him :  by 
his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he 
thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness ;  and, 
indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he 
will. 

Ldf.  I  like  him  well;  't  is  not  amiss.  And 
I  was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the 
good  lady's  death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son 
was  upon  his  return  home,  I  moved  the  king, 
my  master,  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my 
daiighter ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them 
both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious  remem- 
brance, did  first  propose.  His  highness  hath 
promised  me  to  do  it ;  and  to  stop  up  the  dis- 
pleasure he  hath  conceived  against  your  son, 
there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your 
ladyship  like  it  % 


Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ; 
and  I  wish  it  happily  effected.  8o 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Mar- 
seilles, of  as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered 
thirty  :  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am 
deceived  by  him  that  in  such  iutelligence  hath 
seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall 
see  him  ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son 
will  be  here  to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your 
lordship  to  remain  with  me  till  they  meet  to- 
gether. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what 
manners  I  might  safely  be  admitted.  so 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold 
charter ;  but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Re-enter  Clown 

Clo.  O  madam  !  yonder 's  my  lord  your  son 
with  a  patch  of  velvet  on  's  face :  whether 
there  be  a  scar  under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet 
knows ;  but  't  is  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet. 
His  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a 
half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a 
good  livery  of  honour  ;  so,  belike,  is  that,    loo 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you  : 
I  long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Eaith  there's  a  dozen  of 'em  with  deli- 
cate fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers, 
which  bow  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man. 

\Eooeunt. 


Scene  I. — Marseilles.     A  Street. 


ACT   V. 

Hd. 


Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two 
Attendants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and 

night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low  :  we  cannot  help 

it; 
But,   since   you   have   made   the   days   and 

nights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  afiairs, 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  tune; 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ^ar. 
If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you, 
sir. 
Gent.  And  you. 


Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of 
Erance.  lo 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 
Hel.   I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  good- 
ness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  oc- 
casions, 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  yovx  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What 's  your  will  1 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king, 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you 
have,  20 

To  come  into  his  presence. 
Gent.  The  king 's  not  here. 
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Hel.  Not  here,  sir  1 

,  Gent.  Not,  indeed  : 

He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more 

haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains  ! 

Hel.  All's  well  that  ends  well  yet. 
Though   time   seem   so  adverse,  and  means 

unfit. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  RousUlon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,     29 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Gent.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er   falls    more. — We  must  to  horse 


again  : — 
Go,  go,  provide. 


\Exeunt, 


Scene  IL — EousUlon.     The  Inner  Court 
of  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Paeolles. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  Lord 
Lafeu  this  letter.  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been 
better  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held 
familiarity  with  fresher  clothes;  but  I  am  now, 
sir,  muddied  in  Fortune's  mood,  and  smell 
somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  Fortune's  displeasure  is  but  slut- 
tish, i£  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest 
of  :  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  Fortune's 
buttering.     Pr'ythee,  allow  the  wind.  10 

Pa/r.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose, 
sir  :  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink, 
I  will  stop  my  nose;  or  against  any  man's 
metaphor.     Pr'ythee,  get  thee  further. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Fob !  pr'ythee,  stand  away :  a  paper 
from  Fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  noble- 
man !     Look,  here  he  comes  himself.  19 

Enter  Lafetj. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  Fortune's,  sir,  or  of  Fortune's 
cat  (but  not  a  musk-cat),  that  has  fallen  into 
the  unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and, 
as  he  says,  is  muddied  withal.  Pray  you,  sir, 
use  the  carp  as  you  may,  for  he  looks  like  a 


poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  rascally 
knave.  I  do  jpity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of 
comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship. 

[Exit. 

Pa/r.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  Fortune 
hath  cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  1 
'T  is  too  late  to  pare  her  naUs  now.  Wherein 
have  you  played  the  knave  with  Fortune,  that 
she  should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a 
good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive 
long  under  her?  There's  a  cardecue  for  you. 
Let  the  justices  make  you  and  Fortune  friends; 
I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come, 
you  shall  ha  't ;  save  your  word.  39 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then, — 
Cox  my  passion  !  give  me  your  hand. — How 
does  your  drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord  !  you  were  the  first 
that  found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  1  and  I  was  the  first 
that  lost  thee. 

Pa/r.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me 
in  some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  dost  thou  put 
upon  me^at  once  both  the  oflSce  of  God  and 
the  devil  ?  one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the 
other  brings  thee  out.  \Trvmi2Jets  sound.'] 
The  king's  coming ;  I  know  by  his  trumpets. 
— Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me  :  I  had 
talk  of  you  last  night.  Though  you  are  a  fool 
and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Same.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  King,  Countess,  Lafeu, 
Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  &c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  es- 
teem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Cownt.  'T  is  past,  my  liege  ; 
And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth ; 
When  oil   and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's 

force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

King.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all. 


Act  V. 
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Scene  III. 


Though  my  revenges  were  high   bent  upon 
him,  10 

And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note,  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took 

captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorn'd  to 

serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes   the   remembrance   dear. — ^Well,   call 

him  hither.  w 

We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall 

kill 
All  repetition. — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon: 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  't  is  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

\Exit. 
King.  What    says   he   to   your  daughter? 

have  you  spoke  ? 
Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your 

highness. 
Kin^.  Then   shall   we   have   a  match.     I 
have  letters  sent  me,  so 

That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on 't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  may'st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once ;  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way :   so  stand  thou 

forth; 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top, 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quiok'st  decrees  40 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time 
Steals,   ere   we   can   effect  them.     You  re- 
member 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege. 

At  first  I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my 

heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 


Contempt  his  scornful   perspective  did  lend 

me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour, 
Scorn'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stolen. 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions         so 
To  a  most  hideous  object.     Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd  and  whom 

myself. 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  miae  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

Ki/ng.  Well  excus'd  : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores 

away 
From  the  great  compt.    But  love,  that  comes 

too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
Crying,    "  That 's   good   that 's   gone."     Our 

rash  faults 
Make    trivial    price   of    serious   things    we 

have,  60 

Not  knowing  them,   until   we   know  their 

grave  : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and   after  weep   their 

dust : 
Our  own  love,  waking,  cries  to  see  what 's 

done. 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget 

her. 
Send    forth  your  amorous    token   for    fair 

Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we  '11 


To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 
Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear 

Heaven,  bless !  ro 

Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  Nature,  cess  ! 
Laf.  Come    on,    my    son,    in    whom    my 

house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quickly  come.  [Bertram  gives 

a  ring.'] — By  my  old  beard. 
And   every  hair  that's  on 't,  Helen,  that's 

dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  'pray  you,  let  me  see  it;  for 

mine  eye,  so 

While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to 't. — 
This  ring  was  mine;   and,  when  I  gave  it 

Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
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I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft  to 

reave  her 
Of  -what  should  stead  her  most  1 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  Hfe, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd  :  my  lord,  she  never 

saw  it.  91 

In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown 

me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it.     Noble  she  was,  and 

thought 
I  stood  ingag'd  :  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  riag  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself,      loo 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medi- 
cine. 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring  :  't  was  mine,  't  was 

Helen's 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself. 
Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  en- 
forcement 
You  got  it  from  her.     She  called  the  saints 

to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
Where  you  have  never  come,  or  sent  it  us  no 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love 

mine  honour, 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.     If  it  should 

prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 't  will  not  prove 

so; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  het 

deadly, 
And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More   than    to   see    this   ring. — Take    him 

away. —  \Gua/rds  seize  Bertram. 

My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity,  121 

Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — Away  with 

him ! 
We  '11  sift  this  matter  further. 


Ber,  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.        \Exit,  guarded. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign. 

Whether   I   have   been  to  blame,  or  no,  I 

know  not : 
Here 's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for   four  or  five  removes,  come 
short  ISO 

To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd   thereto   by  the   fair  grace   and 

speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
Is  here  attending  :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  \Reads.'\  "Upon  his  many  protes- 
tations to  marry  me,  when  his  wife  was  dead, 
I  blush  to  say  it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the 
Count  Eousillon  a  widower :  his  vows  are 
forfeited-  to  me,  and  my  honour 's  paid  to 
him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no 
leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country  for 
justice.  Grant  it  me,  O  king !  in  you  it 
best  lies ;  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes, 
and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

Diana  Capilet.'' 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair, 
and  toll :  for  this,  I  '11  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on 
thee,  Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these 
suitors  : —  iso 

Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Exeunt  Gentlemam,  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  fouUy  snatch'd. 

Cownt.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers  1 

He-enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.    I    wonder,    sir,    sith    wives    are 
monsters  to  you. 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them 

lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  Widow  and  Diana 
What  woman 's  that  ? 
Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capilet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know. 
And  therefore    know    how    far   I    may   be 
pitied. 
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Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and 
honour  lei 

Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring, 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 
King.  Come  hither,  count.     Do  you  know 

these  women  t 
Ber.    My   lord,  I    neither    can,   nor   will 
deny 
But  that  I  know  them.     Do  they  charge  me 
further  ? 
Bia.  Why  do   you  look   so  strange  upon 

your  wife  ? 
Ber.   She  's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 
Bia.  If  you  shall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are 
mine ;  170 

You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me; 
Either  both,  or  none. 

Laf.  [To  Beetram.]  Your  reputation  comes 
too  short  for  my  daughter :  you  are  no 
husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate 
creature. 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with.     Let 

your  highness 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour. 

Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

Kinc/.  Sir,   for    my    thoughts,   you    have 

them  ill  to  friend,  isi 

Till  your  deeds  gain  them. :  fairer  prove  your 

honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Bia.  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

Xing.  What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 
Ber.  She  's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 
Bia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :   if    I 
were  so. 
He   might   have  bought  me   at   a  common 

price  : 
Do  not  believe  him.     O !  behold  this  ring,  iso 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

CovMt.         He  blushes,  and  't  is  it : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Oonferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  oVd  and  worn.      This  is  his 

wife : 
That  ring  's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  said, 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 


Bia.    I   did,   my   lord,    but   loath   am   to 
produce  200 

So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

[Eodt  an  Attendant. 

Ber.  What  of  him? 

He  's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  de- 

bosh'd. 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  '11  utter. 
That  wUl  speak  anything  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has  :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd 
her  209 

And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modem  graced 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  :  she  got  the  ring. 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Bia.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  have  turn'd  ofi"  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet,  220 

(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring ;  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  1 

Bia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  1  this  ring  was 
his  of  late. 

Bia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a- 
bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw 
it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Bia.  I  have  spoken  the  truth. 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  Paeolles. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was 
hers.  280 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather 
starts  you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  oil 

Dia.  A.J,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I 
charge  you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I  '11  keep  ofi), 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know 
you? 
Par.  So  please   your  majesty,  my  master 
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hath  been  an  honourable  gentleman :  tricks 
he  hath  had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose.  Did 
he  love  this  woman  ?  241 

Pa/r.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  but  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman 
loves  a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave. 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  jnan,  aind  at  your 
majesty's  command.  251 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a 
naughty  orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me 
marriage  ? 

Pa/r.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

Kirig.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou 
know'st  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did 
go  between  them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than 
that,  he  loved  her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad 
for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of  Hmbo, 
and  of  Furies,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet  I 
was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that  time, 
that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed,  and  of 
other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage, 
and  things  that  would  derive  me  ill  will  to 
speak  of  :  therefore,  I  will  not  speak  what  I 
know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless 
thou  canst  say  they  are  married.     But  thou 
art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence ;  therefore,  stand 
aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  % 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Kivjg.  Where  did  you  buy  it  %  or  who  gave 
it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not 
buy  it.  271 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  werQ  yours  by  none  of  all  these 
ways. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my 
lord  :  she  goes  ofi"  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine :   I  gave  it  his 
first  wife. 

Dia,.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught 
I  know. 

King.  Take  her  away :  I  do  not  like  her 


To  prison  with  her ;  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this 

ring, 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I  '11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 
Dia.  I  '11  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I   think    thee   now   some   common 

customer. 
Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  't  was 

you. 
King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all 

this  while  ? 
Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not 
guilty. 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  'U  swear 

to't: 

I  '11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not.   280 

Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life  ! 

I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears.     To  prison 

with  her ! 
Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.     [Exit 
widow. 1 — Stay,  royal  sir  : 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit 

him. 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd, 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child  : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one 
kick.  301 

So   there  's   my  riddle, — one  that 's  dead  is 

quick ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is 't  real,  that  I  see  ? 

Hel.  N'o,  my  good  lord ; 

'T  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  !     0,  pardon  ! 

Hel.  O  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this 
maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your 

ring ; 
And,  look  you,  here 's  your  letter ;   this  it 
says  :  sio 

"  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  (fee. — This  is  done 
V^tII  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  'i 
Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know 
this  clearly, 
I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 


Act  V. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Scene  III. 


Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  un- 
true, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  ! — 
O  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep 
anon. — \To  Parolles.]  Good  Tom  Drum, 
lend  me  a  handkerchief:  so,  I  thank  thee. 
Wait  on  me  home,  I  '11  make  sport  with  thee  : 
let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

Eirig.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story 
know,  324 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — 


[To  Diana.]  If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  un- 

cropped  flower. 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I  '11  pay  thy 

dower ; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of    that,   and   all  the   progress,   more    and 

less,  S30 

Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express  : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[Flov/rish. 


EPILOGUE. 


King.  The  king's  a  beggar  now  the  play  is 
done. 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 
That    you  express  content;  which  we  will 

pay, 


With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day  : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our 

parts ; 
Your  gentle   hands  lend  us,  and  take   our 

hearts.  \Eoaeimt. 
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INDUCTION. 


Warkworth.     Before  Northumberland's 
Castle. 

Enter  Eumour,  painted  full  of  tongues. 

Rum.  Open  your  ears ;   for  which,  of  you 

will  stop 
The   vent  of  hearing,    when   loud   Rumour 

speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth  : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
StuflSng  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under    the    smile    of    safety,    wounds    the 

world :  lo 

And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence. 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other 

grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant 

war. 
And  no  such  matter  ?     Rumour  is  a  pipe 


Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures, 

And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 

That    the    blunt   monster    with    uncounted 

heads. 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  xipon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus    20 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomise 
Among   my   household?      Why  is   Rumour 

here? 
I  run  before  King  Harry's  victory ; 
Who  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 
Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his 

troops, 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with    the   rebels'   blood.      But   what 

mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword,  so 
And    that    the    king    before    the    Douglas' 

rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd   through  the  peasant 

towns 
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Act  I. 


KING  HENRY  IV.— PART  II. 


Scene  I. 


Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone, 
Where  Hotspur's   father,   old   Northumber- 
land, 
Lies  crafty  sick.     The  posts  come  tiring  on, 


And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me :  from  Rumour's 

tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than 

true  wrongs.  \Exit. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I. — The  Same. 

Enter  Lord  Bakdolph. 

L.  Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here  ?  ho  ! 

The  Porter  opens  the  gate. 

Where  is  the  earl  ? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 
L.  Bard.  TeU  thou  the  earl, 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth   attend  him 
here. 
Port.  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the 
orchard  : 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himself  will  answer. 

Enter  Northumbeeland. 

L.  Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news.  Lord  Bardolph  ?  every 
minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem.         s 
The  times  are  wild  :  contention,  like  a  horse 
FuU  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

L.  Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
North.  Good,  an  God  will ! 
L.  Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish. 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death. 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;    and  both  the 

Blunts 
Eall'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  Prince 

John, 
And  Westmoreland,   and   Stafford,  fled  the 

field; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir 

John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son.    '  0  !  such  a  day,     20 
So  fought,  so  follow'd,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes. 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrews- 
bury? 
L.  Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that 
came  from  thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 


North.    Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers, 
whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

L.  Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the 
way ;  so 

And  he  is  f  iirnish'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Teavers. 

North.    Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings 

come  with  you? 
Tra.   My  lord.  Sir  John  Umfrevile  turn'd 

me  back 
With  joyful  tidings;  and,  beiug  better  hors'd, 
Out-rode  me.     After  Iiim  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied 

horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury.*) 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and  starting  so. 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha  ! — Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  1 
Of  Hotspur,  Coldspur  ?  that  rebellion  50 

Had  met  ill  luck  % 

L.  Ba/rd.  My  lord,  I  '11  tell  you  what : 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I  '11  give  my  barony  :  never  talk  of  it. 

North.   Why  should  that  gentleman,  that 

rode  by  Travers, 
Give  then  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

L.  Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life, 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more 

news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title- 
leaf,  60 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  : 


Act  I. 


KING  HENRY  IV.— PART  II. 


Scene  I. 


So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  the  imperious 

flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrews- 

burry  1 
Mor.    I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble 

lord. 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.        How  doth  my  son,  and  brother  1 
Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness   in  thy 

cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spii'itless,        ro 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was 

burn'd  : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st 

it. 
This  thou  wouldst  say, — ^Your  son  did  thus, 

and  thus ; 
Your   brother,   thus  j    so  fought  the   noble 

Douglas ; 
Stopping    my   greedy    ear    with  their  bold 

deeds : 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise,   so 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 
Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother, 

yet; 
But  for  my  lord  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. — 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not 

know. 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes. 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.     Yet  speak, 

Morton : 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies, 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich    for   doing    me    such 

wrong.  eo 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gain- 
said : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 
North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's 

dead. — 
I  s€ie  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye  : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or 

sin, 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so  : 
*rhe  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead, 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news      loo 
Hath  but  a  losing  office,  and  his  tongue 


Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knoUing  a  departed  friend. 
L.  Ba/rd.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son 

is  dead. 
Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  be- 
lieve 
That  which  I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  not 

seen  ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out 

breath'd, 
To   Harry  Monmouth;    whose  swift  wrath 

beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth,  iw 

From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung 

up. 
In  few,  his  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp. 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-temper'd  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,   like  dull  and  heavy 

lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that 's  heavy  in  itself,       119 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed,' 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their 

fear. 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.     Then  was  that  noble  Wor- 
cester 
Too    soon  ta'en  prisoner ;   and  that  furious 

Scot, 
The  bloody   Douglas,   whose   well-labouring 

sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the 

king, 
'Gan   vail   his   stomach,  and  did   grace   the 

shame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backs  ;  and  in  his 

flight,  180 

Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  king  hath  won,  and  hath  sent 

out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland.    This  is  the  news  at  full. 
North.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough 

to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic  ;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me 

sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me 

well : 
And    as  the   wretch,  whose   fever-weaken'd 

joints,  1* 


Act  T. 


KING  HENRY  IV.— PAET  II. 


Scene  II. 


Like  strengtUess  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  Ms  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  bis  keeper's  arms,  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with 

grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves.    Hence,  therefore,  thou 

nice  crutch ! 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand :  and  hence,  thou  sickly 

quoif ! 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
"Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to 

hit.  149 

Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare 

bring. 
To  frown  upon  the  enrag'd  Northumberland  ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !   now,  let  not  Nature's 

hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  !  let  order  die  ! 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being 

set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  !      loo 
Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong, 

my  lord. 
L.  Bard.    Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom 

from  your  honour. 
Mor.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give 

o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 
And  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you 

said, — 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might 

drop  : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er:  in 

You  were  advis'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  soars,  and  that  his  forward 

spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger 

rang'd  ; 
Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forth ;   and  none  of 

this. 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff'-borne  action  :   what  hath  then  be- 
fallen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought 

forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 
L.  Bard.  "We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this 

loss,  180 


Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous 


That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to 

one ; 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Ohok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear'd, 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body,  and  goods. 
Mor.  'T  is  more  than  time  :  and,  my  most 

noble  lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 
The  gentle  Archbishop  of  "^ork  is  up, 
"With  well-appointed  powers  :  he  is  a  man,  im 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corse. 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight ; 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls, 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness^constrain'd. 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons 

only 
Seem'd  on  our  side  :  but,  for  their  spirits  and 

souls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insui-rection  to  religion  :  2111 

Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind, 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  King  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret 

stones ; 
Derives  from  Heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his 

cause ; 
Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 
And  more,  and  less,  do  flock  to  follow  him. 
North.  I  knew  of  this  before;  but,  to  speak 

truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man       212 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge  : 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with 

speed  : 
Never  so  few,  nor  never  yet  more  need. 

[Exeuni. 


Scene  II. — London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstafe,  with  his  Page 
hearing  his  sword  and  buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor 
to  my  water  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a 
good  healthy  water ;  but  for  the  party  that 
owed  it,  he  might  have  more  diseases  than  he 
knew  for. 
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Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird 
at  me  :  the  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded 
clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that 
tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is 
invented  on  me  :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  my- 
self, bvit  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 
I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow  that 
hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.  If 
the  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any 
other  reason  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then,  I 
have  no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson  man- 
drake, thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap, 
than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never 
manned  with  an  agate  till  now :  but  I  will 
set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to  your 
master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,  the  prince 
your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged. 
I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  on  his 
cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his 
face  is  a  face-royal.  God  may  finish  it  when 
he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep 
it  stUl  as  a  face-royal,  for  a  barber  shall  never 
earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be 
crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his 
father  was  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own 
grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can 
assure  him. — What  said  Master  Dombledon 
about  the  satin  for  my  short  cloak,  and  my 
slops  1 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him 
better  assurance  than  Bardolph ;  he  would 
not  take  his  bond  and  yours  :  he  liked  not 
the  security.  33 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton  ! 
pray  God  his  tongue  be  hotter  ! — A  whoreson 
Achitophel  !  A  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave, 
to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  and  then  stand 
upon  security! — The  whoreson  smooth-pates 
do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and 
bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles;  and  if  a 
man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honest  taking 
up,  then  must  they  stand  upon  security.  I 
had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my 
mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security.  I 
looked  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and- 
twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight, 
and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may 
sleep  in  security;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of 
abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife 
shines  through  it :  and  yet  cannot  he  see, 
though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to  light  him. 
— Where 's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy 
your  worship  a  horse.  bi 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he  '11  buy 
me  a  horse  in  Smithfield  :  an  I  could  get  me 


but  a  wife  in  the  stews,    I   were   manned, 
horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  an 
Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that 
committed  the  prince  for  striking  him  about 
Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close  ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.     What 's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  Palstaff,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Gh.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord ;  but  he  hath  since 
done  good  service  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  I 
hear,  is  now  going  with  some  charge  to  the 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster.  cs 

Ch.  Just.  What,  to  York  ?  Call  him  back 
again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master 
is  deaf. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing 
of  anything  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the 
elbow ;  I  must  speak  with  him.  ro 

Atten.  Sir  John, — 

Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  beg  %  Is 
there  not  wars  %  is  there  not  employment  ? 
doth  not  the  king  lack  subjects  ?  do  not  the 
rebels  want  soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame 
to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame 
to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it 
worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how 
to  make  it. 

Attefih.  You  mistake  nie,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an 
honest  man  ?  setting  my  knighthood  and  my 
soldiership  aside,  I  had  lied  in  my  throat' if  I 
had  said  so.  «i 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knight- 
hood and  your  soldiership  aside,  and  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if 
you  say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so?  I 
lay  aside  that  which  grows  to  me  ?  If  thou 
gett'st  any  leave  of  me,  hang  me  :  if  thou 
takest  leave,  thou  wert  better  be  hajiged. 
You  hunt-counter,  hence  !  avaunt !  so 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with 
you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord  !— God  give  your  lord- 
ship good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  lordship  abroad  ;  I  heard  say,  your  lord- 
ship was  sick:  I  hope,  your  lordship  goes 
abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though 
not   clean   past  your  youth,   hath   yet   some 
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smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  salt- 
ness  of  time,  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  have  a  reverent  care  of  your 
health.  loo 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before 
your  expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  An 't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his 
majesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfort 
from  Wales. 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty. — You 
would  not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness 
is  fallen  into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  God  mend  him ! — I  pray 
you,  let  me  speak  with  you.  no 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind 
of  lethargy,  an 't  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind 
of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingliiig. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it 
as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief ; 
from  study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I 
have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen : 
it  is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the 
disease,  for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather, 
an 't  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listen- 
ing, the  malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am 
troubled  withal.  122 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels 
would  amend  the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and 
I  care  not,  if  I  do  become  your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not 
so  patient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the 
potion  of  imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of 
poverty  ;  but  how  I  should  be  your  patient 
to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may 
make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a 
scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were 
matters  against  you  for  your  life,  to  come 
speak  with  me.  132 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned 
counsel  in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did 
not  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John, 
you  live  in  great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  can- 
not live  in  less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your   means  are   very  slender, 

and  your  waste  is  great.  140 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would 

my    means    were    greater,    and    my    waist 

slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful 
prince. 

Fal.  The  young  priace  hath  misled  me  :  I 
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am  the  fellow  with   the  great  belly,  and  he 
my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new- 
healed  wound.  Your  day's  service  at  Shrews- 
bury hath  a  little  gilded  over  your  night's  ex- 
ploit on  Gadshill :  you  may  thank  the  unquiet 
time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that  action.  150 
Fal.  My  lord, — 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so  : 
wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell 
a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the 
better  part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassail  candle,  my  lord  ;  all  tallow  : 
if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve 
the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is   not  a  white  hair  on 

your  face,   but    should    have  his    effect  of 

gravity.  leo 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  grarvj,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince 

up  and  down,  like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is 
light,  but,  I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me 
will  take  me  without  weighing :  and  yet,  in 
some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot 
tell.  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these 
costermonger  times,  that  true  valour  is 
turned  bearherd.  Pregnancy  is  made  a  tap- 
ster, and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving 
reckonings  :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to 
man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them, 
are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that  are 
old,  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are 
young :  you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers 
with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls ;  and  we 
that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must 
confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in 
the  scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old 
with  all  the  characters  of  age?  Have  you 
not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek, 
a  white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an  increasing 
belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wind 
short,  your  chin  double,  your  wit  single,  and 
every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity, 
and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?  Fie, 
fie,  fie.  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head, 
and  something  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice, 
I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing,  and  singing  of 
anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  further,  I 
will  not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judg- 
ment and  understanding;  and  he  that  will 
caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him 
lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.     For 
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the  box  o'  the  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you, 
he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took 
it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked  him 
for  it,  and  the  young  lion  repents ;  marry, 
not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  but  in  new  silk 
and  old  sack. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  God  send  the  prince  a 
better  companion ! 

Fal.  God  send  the  companion  a  better 
prince  !  I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him.         200 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you 
and  Prince  Harry.  I  hear,  you  are  going 
with  Lord  John  of  Lancaster  against  the 
archbishop,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 

Fdl.  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit 
for  it.  But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss 
my  lady  Peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join 
not  in  a  hot  day;  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  take 
but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not 
to  sweat  extraordinarily  :  if  it  be  a  hot  day, 
and  I  brandish  anything  but  my  bottle,  I 
would  I  might  never  spit  white  again.  There 
is  not  a  dangeroizs  action  can  peep  out  his 
head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it.  Well,  I 
cannot  last  ever.  But  it  was  always  yet  the 
trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a 
good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If  you 
will  needs  say  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should 
give  me  rest.  I  would  to  God,  my  name 
were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is  :  I 
were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust, 
than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual 
motion. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and 
God  bless  your  expedition.  221 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pound  to  furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny  :  you 
are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Pare  you 
well :  commend  me  to  my  cousin  Westmore- 
landl      [Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man 
beetle.  A  man  can  no  more  separate  age 
and  covetousness,  than  he  can  pai-t  young 
limbs  and  lechery  ;  but  the  gout  galls  the 
one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other,  and  so 
both  the  degrees  prevent  by  curses. — Boy  !  231 

Page.  Sir? 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  % 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  twopence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  (jon- 
sumption  of  the  purse :  borrowing  only 
lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is 
incurable. — Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  Lord 
of  Lancaster  ;  this  to  the  prince ;  this  to  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and  this  to  old  Mis- 
tress Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to 


marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair 
on  my  chin.  About  it ;  you  know  where  to 
find  me.  \Exit  Page.^  A  pox  of  this  gout !  or, 
a  gout  of  this  pox  !  for  the  one,  or  the  other, 
plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe.  'T  is  no 
matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my 
colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more 
reasonable.  A  good  wit  will  make  use  of 
anything ;  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity. 

[Exit. 


Scene  III. — York.     A  Room  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace. 

Enter   the   Archbishop  of  Yoek,    the  Lords 
Hastings,  Mowbray,  and  Baedolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and 
known  our  means; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes  : — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  1 
Mowh.  I  well   allow  the   occasion   of   our 
arms; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied, 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  our-  , 

selves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 
Hast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the 
file  10 

To  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of    great    Northumberland,     whose    bosom 

burns 
With  am  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

L.  Ba/rd.      The     question     then.      Lord 
Hastings,  standeth  thus  : — 
Whether   our  present  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 
Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 
L.  Bard.         Ay,  marry,  there 's  the  point  : 
But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment   is,   we   should   not   step  too 
far,  so 

Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand  • 
For  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
•Of  aids  incertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 
Arch.  'T  is  very  true.  Lord  Bardolph ;  for, 
indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 
L.  Bard.  It  was,  my  lord ;  who  lin'd  him- 
self with  hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
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Much,   smaller    than    the    smallest    of    his 

thoughts ;  so 

And  so,  with  great  imagination, 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And  winking  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did 

hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 
L.  Bard.  Yes,   if  this  present   quality   of 

war. 
Indeed  the  instant    action,  a  cause  on  foot, 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds  ;  which,  to  prove 

fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair  40 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean 

to  build. 
We   first    survey   the   plot,    then   draw   the 

model, 
And,  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  ; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  oiBces,  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all?     Much  more,  in  this  great 

work 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 
And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey  50 

The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate. 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else. 
We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men  : 
Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house. 
Beyond   his   power   to   build   it;  who,    half 

through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost    w 
A  naked  svibject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 
Hast.   Grant,  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of 

fair  birth. 
Should  be  still-born,  and  that  we  now  pos- 

sess'd 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 
L.  Bard.  What !  is  the  king  but  five-and- 

twenty  thousand  1 
Hast.  To  us  no  more ;   nay,  not  so  much, 

Lord  Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl,        70 
Are  in  three  heads  :  one  power  against  the 

French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 


Must  take  up  us.     So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided,  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.    That  he  should   draw  his   several 

strengths  together, 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and 

Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that,    so 
L.  Bard.  Who  is  it  like  should  lead  his 

forces  hither  1 
Hast.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  West- 
moreland : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Mon- 
mouth ; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on. 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice, 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited. — 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  \ulgar  heart.  90 
0  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaxise 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Boling- 

broke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him 

be: 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vomit 

up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.     Wliat  trust  is  in 

these  times  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have 

him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave  :    102 
Thou,  that  threw'st   dust   upon   his   goodly 

head, 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing 

on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  "  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again, 
And  take  thou  this  ! "   O  thoughts  of  men 

accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seems  best ;  things  present, 

worst. 
Mowh.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and 

set  on  ? 
Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids 

begone.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — London.  A  Street. 


Enter  Hostess,  Pang,  and  his  Boy,  with  Aer  / 
and  S^XRE /olhwingr. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the 
action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where  's  your  yeoman  ?  Is 't  a  lusty 
yeoman  ?  will  he  stand  to  't  ? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where  's  Snare  ? 

Host.  O  Lord  !  ay  :  good  Master  Snare. 

SvMre.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John 
Palstaff.  10 

Host.  Yea,  good  Master  Snare;  I  have 
entered  him  and  aU. 

Sna/re.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our 
Kves,  for  he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day  !  take  heed  of  him  :  he 
stabbed  me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most 
beastly.  In  good  faith,  he  cares  not  what 
mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out :  he 
will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will  spare  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fcmg.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not 
for  his  thrust. . 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I  '11  be  at  your 
elbow.  21 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  he  come 
but  within  my  vice, — 

Host.  I  am  undone  with  his  going  ;  I  war- 
rant you,  he  's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my 
score. — Good  Master  Fang,  hold  him  sure  : — 
good  Master  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  'A 
comes  continuantly  to  Pie  Corner,  (saving 
your  manhoods,)  to  buy  a  saddle ;  and  he  *s 
indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lubbar's  Head  in 
Lumbert  Street,  to  Master  Smooth's  the  sUk- 
man  :  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entered, 
and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world, 
let  him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer.  A 
hundred  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone 
woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne, 
and  borne ;  and  have  been  f  ubbed  ofi",  and 
fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it 
is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no 
honesty  ia  such  dealing,  unless  a  woman 
should  be  made  an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear 
every  knave's  wrong. —  39 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstafp,  Fage,  and 
Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey- 
nose,  Bardolph,  with  him.     Do  your  oifices,  i 


do  your  offices.  Master  Fang,  and  Master 
Snare  :  do  me,  do  me,  do  me  your  offices. 

Fal.  How  nowl  whose  mare 's  dead?  what 's 
the  matter? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of 
Mistress  Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets ! — Draw,  Bardolph :  cut 
me  off  the  villain's  head  ;  throw  the  quean  in 
the  channel.  49 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I  '11  throw 
thee  there.  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ?  thou 
bastardly  rogue  ! — Murder,  murder  !  O,  thou 
honey-suckle  villain  !  wUt  thou  kill  God's 
officers,  and  the  king's  ?  O,  thou  honey-seed 
rogue  !  thou  art  a  honey-seed ;  a  man  queller, 
and  a  woman  queller. 

Fal.   Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue  !  a  rescue  ! 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. 
— Thou  wilt  not  ?  thou  wilt  not  ?  do,  do,  thou 
rogue  !  do,  thou  hemp-seed  !  e  • 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion  !  you  rampallian  ! 
you  fustilarian  !    I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Gh.  Just.  What  is  the  matter  ?  keep  the 
peace  here,'  ho  ! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I 
beseech  you,  stand  to  me  ! 

Ch.  Just.  How  now.  Sir  John  !  what,   are ' 
you  brawling  here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and 

business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to 
York. —  69 

Stand   from  him,  fellow .  wherefore  hang'st 
upon  him  ? 

Host.  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't 
please  your  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  East- 
cheap,  and  he  is  arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Just.  For  what  sum  1 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord : 
it  is  for  all,  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out 
of  house  and  home  :  he  hath  put  all  my  sub- 
stance into  that  fat  belly  of  his  ;  but  I  will 
have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I  wUl  ride  thee 
o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare, 
if  I  have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up.    si 

Ch.Just.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John?  Fie! 
what  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this 
tempest  of  exclamation?  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course 
to  come  by  her  own? 
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Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe 
thee? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man, 
thyself,  and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst 
swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting 
in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  table, 
by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in 
Wheesou  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy 
head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  singing-man 
of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as 
I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and 
make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  denyit? 
Did  not  goodwife  Keeoh,  the  butcher's  wife, 
come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  tell- 
ing us,  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns,  where- 
by thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some,  whereby  I 
told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  1 
And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was  gone  down- 
stairs, desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity 
with  such  poor  people  ;  saymg,  that  ere  long 
they  .should  call  me  madam  %  And  didst  thou 
not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty 
shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  : 
deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and 
she  says,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her 
eldest  son  is  like  you.  She  hath  been  in  good 
case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted 
her.  But  for  these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech 
you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them.  m 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching 
the  true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  con- 
fident brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that 
come  with  such  more  than  impudent  sauciness 
from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consi- 
deration ;  you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
practised  upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this 
woman,  and  made  her  serve  your  uses  both 
in  purse  and  person. 

Host.  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord.  120 

Gh.  Just.  Pr'ythee,  peace.  —  Pay  her  the 
debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you 
have  done  with  her  :  the  one  you  may  do 
with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  cur- 
rent repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this 
sneap  without  reply.  You  call  honourable 
boldness,  impudent  sauciness  :  if  a  man  will 
court'sy,  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No, 
JD.J  lord,  my  humble  duty  remember'd,  I  will 
not  be  your  suitor  :  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire 
deliverance  from  these  officers,  being  upon 
hasty  employment  in  the  king's  affairs.         lai 

Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to 
do  wrong  :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your 
reputation,  and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 


Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess. 

[Taking  her  aside. 


Enter  Gower. 


Ch. 


Jvst.     Now,    Master    Gower !    what 
news? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand  :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.   As  I  am  a  gentleman ; — 

Host.  Nay,  you  said  so  before.  i4o 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman; — Come,  no 
more  words  of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on, 
I  must  be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and 
the  tapestry  of  my  dining-chambers. 

Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking  : 
and  for  thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery, 
or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German 
hunting  in  water-work,  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten 
tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst. 
Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there 
is  not  a  better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash 
thy  face,  and  draw  thy  action.  Come,  thou 
must  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me.  Dost 
not  know  me  ?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast 
set  on  to  this. 

Host.  Pry'thee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but 
twenty  nobles  :  i'  faith,  I  am  loath  to  pawn 
my  plate,  in  good  earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  I  '11  make  other  shift : 
you  '11  be  a  fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I 
pawn  my  gown.  T  hope,  you  '11  come  to  supper. 
You  '11  pay  me  all  together  ?  162 

Fal.  Will  I  live  ?— Go,  with  her,  with  her  ; 
hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet 
you  at  supper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words  :  let 's  have  her. 

\Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers, 
and  Page. 

Ch.  .Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What 's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.   Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Gow.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord.  m 

Fal.  1  hope,  my  lord,  all 's  well :  what  is 
the  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Gow.   No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hun- 
dred horse. 
Are  marched  up  to  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland,  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my 
noble  lord? 

Ch.  Just.  You    shall   have    letters  of  me 
presently. 
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Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master 
Gower.  isi 

Fal.  My  lord! 

Ch.  Just.  Wliat  's  the  matter  \ 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you 
with  me  to  dinner  ? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here  : 
I  thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Gh.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too 
long,  being  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in 
counties  as  you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me.  Master  Gower  ? 

Gh.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you 
these  manners,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not, 
he  was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is 
the  right  f enciag  grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap, 
and  so  part  fair. 

Gh.  Just.  Now,  the  lord  lighten  thee  !  thou 
art  a  great  fool.  \Exeunt. 


Scene  IL — The  Same.     Another  Street. 
Enter  Prince  Heney  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that  1  I  had  thought, 
weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so 
high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me,  though  it  dis- 
colours the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to 
acknowledge  it.  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in 
me,  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so 
loosely  studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a 
composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not 
princely  got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  re- 
member the  poor  creature,  small  beer.  But, 
indeed,  these  humble  considerations  make  me 
out  of  love  with  my  greatness.  What  a 
disgrace  it  is  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  1 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  %  or  to  take 
note  of  how  many  pair  of  sUk  stockings  thou 
hast;  viz.  these,  and  those  that  were  thy  peach- 
colour'd  ones  ?  or  to  bear  the  iuventory  of  thy 
shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one  other 
for  use  1 — but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper 
knows  better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of 
linen  with  thee,  when  thou  keepest  not  racket 
there,  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while, 
because  the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have 
made  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  holland  :  and  God 
knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the 
ruins  of  thy  liaen  shall  inherit  his  kingdom  ; 
but  the  midwives  say,  the  children  are  not  ia 


the  fault,  whereupon  the  world  increases,  and 
kindreds  are  mightily  strengthened. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have 
laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly! 
Tell  me,  how  many  good  young  princes  would 
do  so,  their  fathers  being  so  sick  as  yours  at 
this  time  is  ?  3' 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins? 

Poins.  Yes,  faith,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent 
good  thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no 
higher  breeding  than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one 
thing  that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  I  tell  thee, — ^it  is  not  meet 
that  I  should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick  : 
albeit  I  could  tell  to  thee  (as  to  one  it  pleases 
me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend),  I 
could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as 
far  in  the  devil's  book,  as  thou  and  PalstaJl, 
for  obduracy  and  persistency  :  let  the  end  try 
the  man.  But  I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds 
inwardly,  that  my  father  is  so  sick ;  and  keep- 
ing such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in 
reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of 
sorrow.  ^n 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me, 
if  I  should  weep  ? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely 
hypocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought ; 
and  thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as 
every  man  thinks  :  never  a  man's  thought  in 
the  world  keeps  the  roadway  better  than 
thine :  every  man  would  think  me  an 
hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accitesyour  most 
worshipful  thought  to  think  so  1  so 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so 
lewd,  and  so  much  engraffed  to  Ealstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of; 
I  can  hear  it  with  mine  own  ears  :  the  worst 
that  they  can  say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second 
brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my 
hands;  and  those  two  things,  I  confess,  I 
cannot  help.  By  the  mass,  here  comes 
Bardolph. 

Enter  Baedolph  and  Page. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff : 
he  had  him  from  me  Christian ;  and  look,  if 
the  fat  villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 

Bard.  God  save  your  grace.  " 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard.  {To  the  Page.}  Come,  you  virtuous 
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ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  Be  blushing? 
wherefore  blush  you  now  t  What  a  maidenly 
man-at-arms  are  you  become !  Is  it  such  a 
matter  to  get  a  pottle-pot's  maidenhead  1 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord, 
through  a  red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no 
part  of  his  face  from  the  window  :  at  last,  I 
spied  his  eyes ;  and,  methought,  he  had  made 
two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat,  and 
peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Awnj,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit, 
away  ! 

Pac/e.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream, 
away ! 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy ;  what  dream, 
hoyi 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she 
was  delivered  of  a  fire-brand ;  and  therefore  I 
call  him  her  dream.  si 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpre- 
tation.— There  it  is,  boy.     [Gives  him  money. 

Poins.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be 
kept  from  cankers ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence 
to  preserve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged 
among  you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master, 
Bardolph  ? 

Bard-  Well,  my  good  lord.  He  heard  of 
your  grace's  coming  to  town  :  there 's  a  letter 
for  you.  100 

Poins.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And 
how  doth  the  martlemas,  your  master  ? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a 
physician ;  but  that  moves  not  him  ;  though 
that  be  sick,  it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as 
familiar  with  me  as  my  dog ;  and  he  holds  his 
place,  for  look  you  how  he  writes.  109 

Poins.  [Reads.^  "John  Falstafi",  knight," 
— every  man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has 
occasion  to  name  himself;  even  like  those 
that  are  kin  to  the  king,  for  they  never  prick 
their  finger,  but  they  say,  "  There  is  some  of 
the  king's  blood  spilt :  "  "  How  comes  that?" 
says  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive : 
the  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap ; 
"I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir." 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or 
they  will  fetch  it  from  Japhet.  But  to  the 
letter : — 

Poins.  "  Sir  John  Falstafi",  knight,  to  the 
son  of  the  king,  nearest  his  father,  Harry 
Prince  of  Wales,  greeting." — Why,  this  is  a 
certificate.  122 

P.  Hen.  Peace ! 


Poins.  "  I    will    imitate    the    honourable 

Romans  in  brevity  :" — he  sure  means  brevity 

in  breath,  short-winded. — "  I  commend  me  to 

thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee.     Be 

not  too  familiar  with  Poins ;  for  he  misuses 

thy  favours  so  much,  that  he  swears,  thou  art 

to  marry  his  sister  Nell.     Repent  at  idle  times 

as  thou  may'st,  and  so  farewell.  iso 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,   (which  is  as 

much  as  to  say,  as  thou  usest  him,) 

Jack   Falstaff,  with   my  familiars; 

John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters ; 

and  Sir  John  with  all  Europe." 

My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and 

make  him  eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That 's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of 
his  words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned? 
must  I  marry  your  sister  ? 

Poins.  God  send  the  wench  no  worse 
fortune  !  but  I  never  said  so.  i« 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with 
the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the 
clouds,  and  mock  us. — Is  your  master  here  in 
London  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar 
feed  in  the  old  frank  ? 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  East- 
cheap. 

P.  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Page.  Ephesians,  my  lord ;  of  the  old 
church.  150 

P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  Mistress 
Quickly,  and  Mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a 
kinswoman  of  my  master's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish- 
heifers  are  to  the  town-bull. — Shall  we  steal 
upon  them,  Ned,  at  supper  ? 

Poins.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  I  '11 
follow  you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph; 
— no  word  to  your  master  that  I  am  yet  come 
to  town  :  there 's  for  your  sUence.  les 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern 
it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  [Exeunt  Bar- 
dolph and  Page]— This  Doll  Tear-sheet 
should  be  some  road. 

Poims.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the 
way  between  St.  Albans  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstafi'  bestow 
himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not 
ourselves  be  seen  ? 

Poins.  Put  on  two  leatl;ern  jerkins,  and 
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aprons,  and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as 
drawers.  irs 

P.  Hen.  Prom  a  god  to  a  bvill?  a  heavy- 
declension  !  it  was  Jove's  case.  Prom  a 
prince  to  a  prentice  1  a  low  transformation  ! 
that  shall  be  mine ;  for  in  everything  the 
purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly.  PoUow 
me,  Ned.  [Eoaeunt. 


Scene  III.  — Warkworth.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Northumberland,  Lady  Northum- 
berland, and  Lady  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle 

daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs  : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 
Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak 

no  more. 
Do  what  you  will ;   your  wisdom   be  your 

guide. 
North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at 

pawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 
Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to 

these  wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,   that  you  broke  your 

word,  10 

Wten  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than 

now; 
Wlien  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear 

Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his 

father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Wbo  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours,  and  your 

son's : 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  his,— it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  :  and,  by  his  light, 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move  20 

To  do  brave  acts ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein   the  noble  youth  did  dress   them- 
selves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practised  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his 

blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him  :  so  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood,  so 

He  was  the  mark  and,  glass,  copy  and  book, 


That  fashion'd  others.     And  him, — 0  won- 
drous him  ! 

0  miracle  of  men  ! — him  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field. 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's 

name 
Did  seem  defensible  : — so  you  left  him. 
Never,  O  !  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice  40 
With  others,  than  with  him  :  let  them  alone. 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had   my  sweet   Harry  had   but  half  their 

numbers. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart. 

Fair  daughter  !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from 

me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there, 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place, 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  0  !  fly  to  Scotland,    5» 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons. 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 
•  Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of 

the  king, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger;  but,  for  all  our 

loves. 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your 

son : 
He  was  so  suffer'd ;  so  came  I  a  widow. 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it   may  grow  and   sprout   as  high  as 

heaven,  eo 

For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.     'T  is 

with  my  mind, 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  its  height, 
That  makes  a  stUl-stand,  running  neither  way : 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop, 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 

1  will  resolve  for  Scotland :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  ra  Eastcheap. 

Enter  two  Dramers. 
1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought 
there?  apple-Johns?  thou  know'st  Sir  John 
cannot  endure  an  apple-John. 
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2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true.  The 
prince  once  set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before 
him,  and  told  him,  there  were  five  more  Sir 
Johns  ;  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  said,  "  I  -will 
now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round, 
old,  withered  knights."  It  angered  him  to 
the  heart,  but  he  hath  forgot  that.  9 

1  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them 
down  :  and  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's 
noise ;  Mistress  Tear-sheet  would  fain  have 
some  music.  Despatch  : — the  room  where 
they  supped  is  too  hot ;  they  'U  come  in 
straight. 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince, 
and  Master  Poins  anon ;  and  they  will  put  on 
two  of  our  jerkins  and  aprons,  and  Sir  John 
must  not  know  of  it :  Bardolph  hath  brought 
word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old 
utis  :  it  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem.         20 

2  Draw.  I  '11  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Teae-sheet. 

Host.  I'  faith,  sweet-heart,  methinks  now, 
you  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality : 
your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as 
heart  would  desire,  and  your  colour,  I  warrant 
you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose ;  but,  i'  faith,  you 
have  drunk  too  much  canaries,  and  that 's  a 
marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes 
the  blood  ere  one  can  say, — What's  this? 
How  do  you  now  1 

Doll.  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that 's  well  said ;  a  good  heart's 
worth  gold.     Lo  !  here  comes  Sir  John.        si 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fal.  "When  Arthur  first  in  court" — 
Empty  the  Jordan. — "  And  was  a  worthy 
king."  \Exit  Drawer.^  How  now,  Mistress 
Doin 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm  :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in 
a  calm,  they  are  sick. 

Doll.  Yovi  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the 
comfort  you  give  me  ?  39 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals.  Mistress  Doll. 

Doll.  I  make  them  !  gluttony  and  diseases 
make  them ;  I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony, 
you  help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch 
of  you,  Doll,  we  catch  of  you;  grant  that,  my 
poor  virtue,  grant  that, 

Doll.  A.J,  marry ;  our  chains,  and  our 
jewels. 

Fal.  "  Your  brooches,  pearls,  andowches:" 
— for  to  serve  bravely,  is  to  /some  halting  off, 


you  know  :  to  come  off  the  breach  with  his 
pike  bent  bravely,  and  to  surgery  bravely; 
to  venture  upon  the  charged  chambers 
bravely  : —  52 

DoU.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger, 
hang  yourself ! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  : 
you  two  never  meet,  but  you  faU  to  some 
discord.  You  are  both,  iu  good  troth,  as 
rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts ;  you  cannot  one 
bear  with  another's  confirmities.  What  the 
good-year !  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be 
you  :  you  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say, 
the  emptier  vessel.  ei 

Doll.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such 
a  huge  full  hogshead  ?  there  's  a  whole  mer- 
chant's venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him : 
you  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in 
the  hold. — Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee. 
Jack  :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and 
whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no, 
there  is  nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  Ancient  Pistol's  below,  and 
would  speak  with  you.  ro 

Doll.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let 
him  not  come  hither  :  it  is  the  f  oul-mouthed'st 
rogue  in  England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come 
here  :  no,  by  my  faith ;  I  must  live  amongst 
my  neighbours ;  I  '11  no  swaggerers.  I  am 
in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best. — 
Shut  the  door; — there  comes  no  swaggerers 
here :  I  have  not  lived  aU  this  while,  to 
have  swaggering  now. — Shut  the  door,  I  pray 
you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  %  eo 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself.  Sir  John  : 
there  comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me,: 
your  ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my 
doors.  I  was  before  Master  Tisick,  the  de- 
puty, the  other  day ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me, — ■ 
it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday  last, — 
"  Neighbour  Quickly,"  .says  he  ; — Master 
Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by  then  ; — "Neigh- 
bour Quickly,"  says  he,  "  receive  those  that 
are  civil;  for,"  said  he,  "you  are  in  an  ill 
name  : " — now  'a  said  so,  I  can  tell  where- 
upon; "for,"  says  he,  "you  are  an  honest 
woman,  and  well  thought  on  ;  therefore  take 
heed  what  guests  you  receive  :  receive,"  says 
he,  "  no  swaggering  companions.". — There 
comes  none  here  : — ^you  would  bless  you  to 
hear  what  he  said. — ^No,  I  '11  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He  's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame 
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cheater,  i'  faith ;  you  may  stroke  him  as 
gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound :  he  will  not 
swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers 
turn  back  in  any  show  of  resistance. — Call 
him  up,  drawer.  102 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  Tii'tti  %  I  will  bar 
no  honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater; 
but  I  do  not  love  swaggering  :  by  my  troth, 
I  am  the  worse,  when  one  says — swagger. 
Feel,  masters,  how  I  shake ;  look  you,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Doll.  So  you  do.,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  %  yea,  in  very  truth  do  I, 
an  't  were  an  aspen-leaf.  I  cannot  abide 
swaggerers.  no 

Enter  Pistol,  Bakdolph,  aTid  Page. 

Fist.  God  save  you,  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol.  Here, 
Pistol,  I  charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack  :  do 
you  discharge  upon  mine  hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  Sir  John, 
with  two  bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir;  you  shall 
hardly  offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I  '11  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no 
bullets.  I  '11  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me 
good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I.  121 

Pist.  Then  to  you.  Mistress  Dorothy :  I 
will  charge  you. 

Doll.  Charge  me?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy 
companion.  What !  you  poor,  base,  rascally, 
cheating,  lack  -  linen  mate  !  Away,  you 
mouldy  rogue,  away  !  I  am  meat  for  your 
master. 

Pist.  I  know  you.  Mistress  Dorothy. 

Doll.  Awaj,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you 
filthy  bung,  away !  By  this  wine,  I  '11  thrust 
my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play 
the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Away,  you  bottle- 
ale  rascal !  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you ! 
— Since  when,  I  pray  you,  sir  ? — God's  light ! 
with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  1  much  ! 

Pist.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more.  Pistol :  I  would  not  have 
you  go  off  here.  Discharge  yourself  of  our 
company.  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  Captain  Pistol;  not  here, 
sweet  captain.  139 

Doll.  Captain  !  thou  abominable  damned 
cheater,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
captain  ?  An  captains  were  of  my  mind, 
they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking 
their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned 
them.  You  a  captain,  you  slave  !  for  what  ? 
for  tearing  a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy- 
house  1 — He  a  captain  !  hang  him,  rogue  !  he 
lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes,  and  dried 


cakes.  A  captain !  these  villains  will  make 
the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word 
occupy,  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  iU-sorted  :  therefore  captains 
had  need  look  to 't.  isi 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither.  Mistress  Doll. 

Pist.  Not  I :  I  tell  thee  what.  Corporal 
Bardolph  ;  I  could  tear  her. — I  '11  be  revenged 
on  her. 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist.  I  '11  see  her  damned  first ; — to  Pluto's 
damned  lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Ere- 
bus and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook  and 
line,  say  I.  Down !  down,  dogs !  down, 
fates  !     Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?  leo 

Host.  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is 
very  late,  i'  faith.  I  beseek  you  now,  aggra- 
vate jrnxr  choler. 

Pist.  These    be    good    humours,    indeed ! 
Shall  pack-horses. 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day, 
Compare  with  Osesars,  and  with  Cannibals, 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them 

with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  1  no 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very 
bitter  words. 

Ba/rd.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will 
grow  to  a  brawl  anon. 

Pist.  Die  men  like  dogs;  give  crowns  like 
pins.     Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  On  my  word,  captain,  there  's  none 
such  here.  What  the  good-year  !  do  you  think 
I  would  deny  her  ?  for  God's  sake,  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Cali- 

polis.  180 

Come,  give  's  some  sack. 

Sifortwie  me  tormente,  sperato  me  contente. — 

Fear  we  broadsides?  no,  let  the  fiend  give 

fire  : 
Give  me   some   sack ;   and,   sweet-heart,  lie 
thou  there.     [Laying  down  his  sword. 
Come   we   to   full   points  here,    and   are  et 
ceteras  nothing  t 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  What! 
we  have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

Doll.  For  God's  sake,  thrust  him  down- 
stairs !  I  cannot  endure  such  a  fustian 
rascal.  ™ 

Pist.  Thrust  him  down-stairs !  know  we 
not  Galloway  nags  1 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a 
shove-groat  shilling :  nay,  an  he  do  nothing 
but  speak  nothing,  he  shall  be  nothing  here. 
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Bard.  Come,  get  you  down-stairs. 
Pist   What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall 
we  imbrue  ? — 

[Snatching  up  his  sword. 
Then,   death,   rook  me   asleep,   abridge   my 

doleful  days ! 
Why  then,    let    grievous,    ghastly,    gaping 

wounds 
Untwine  the  Sisters  Three  !     Come,  Atropos, 
I  say !  200 

Host.  Here  's  goodly  stuff  toward  ! 
Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 
Doll.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do 
not  draw. 

Fal.   Get  you  down-stairs.  [Drawing. 

Host,  Here  's  a  goodly  tumult !  I  'U  for- 
swear keeping  house,  afore  I  '11  be  in  these 
tirrits  and  frights.  So ;  murder,  I  warrant 
now.  —  Alas,  alas  !  put  up  your  naked 
weapons  ;  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Exewnt  Bardolph  and  Pistol. 
Doll.  I   pray  thee,    Jack,    be   quiet  :    the 
rascal   is   gone.      Ah !    you    whoreson   little 
valiant  villain,  you.  210 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  me- 
thought,  he  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your 
belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  o'  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir  :  the  rascal 's  drunk.  You 
have  hurt  him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal.   A  rascal,  to  brave  me! 

Doll.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you ! 
Alas,  poor  ape,  how  thou  sweat'st !  Come, 
let  me  wipe  thy  face ; — come  on,  you  whore- 
son chops. — Ah,  rogue  !  i'  faith,  I  love  thee. 
Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy, 
worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times 
better  than  the  Nine  Worthies.  Ah,  vil- 
lain ?  223 

Fal.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the 
rogue  in  a  blanket. 

Doll.  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if 
thou  dost,  I  '11  canvass  thee  between  a  pair 
of  sheets. 

Enter  Music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play. — Play,  sirs. — Sit  on 
my  knee,  Doll. — A  rascal  bragging  slave  ! 
the  rogue  fled  from  me  like  quicksilver.       230 

Doll.  T  faith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like 
a  church.  Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bar- 
tholomew boar-pig,  when  wilt  thou  leave 
fighting  o'  days,  and  foLtiing  o'  nights,  and 
begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for 
heaven  ? 


Enter  hehimd,  Prince  Henry  and  PoiNS, 
disguised  like  Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like 
a  death's-head  :  do  not  bid  me  remember 
mine  end. 

Doll.  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince 
of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he 
would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would 
have  chipped  bread  well.  w. 

Doll.  They  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  1  hang  him,  baboon ! 
his  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard : 
there  is  no  more  conceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a 
mallet. 

DoU.  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so, 
then? 

Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  big- 
ness ;  and  he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats 
conger  and  fennel;  and  drinks  off  candles' 
ends  for  flap-dragons ;  and  rides  the  wUd 
mare  with  the  boys ;  and  jumps  upon  joint^ 
stools ;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace ;  and 
wears  his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the 
sign  of  the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate  witli 
telling  of  discreet  stories ;  and  such  other 
gambol  faculties  he  has,  that  show  a  weak 
mind  and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the 
prince  admits  him  ;  for  the  prince  himself  is 
such  another  ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn 
the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel 
have  his  ears  cut  off?  260 

Poins.  Let 's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  whether  the  withered  elder 
hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Poiiis.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should 
so  many  years  outlive  performance? 

Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in 
conjunction  !  what  says  the  almanac  to  that  ? 

Poins.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon, 
his  man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old 
tables,  his  note-book,  his  counsel-keeper.      271 

Fal.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Doll.  Nay,  truly ;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most 
constant  heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Doll.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a 
scurvy  young  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  thou  have  a  kirtle 
of?  I  shall  receive  money  on  Thursday; 
thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to-morrow.  A  merry 
song  !  come  :  it  grows  late  ;  we  '11  to  bed. 
Thou  'It  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone.  28i 

Doll.  By  my  troth,  thou  'It  set  me  a- weep 
ing,  an  thou  say'st  so  :  prove  that  ever  I  dress 
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myself    handsome    till    thy    return. — ^Well, 
hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis  ! 

P.  Hen.,  Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

[Advancinci. 

Fal.  Ha  !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's. — 
And  art  not  thou  Poins  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  conti- 
nents, what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  !  290 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou  :  I  am  a  gentle- 
man ;  thou  art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  I  come  to 
draw  you  out  by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace  ! 
by  my  troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now,  the 
Lord  bless  that  sweet  face  of  thine !  O  Jesu  ! 
are  you  come  from  Wales  ? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of 
majesty, — ^by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt 
blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[Placing  his  Jiand  upon  Doll. 

Doll.  How,  you  fat  fool  ?     I  scorn  you.   302 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of 
your  revenge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment, 
if  you  take  not  the  heat. 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you, 
how  vilely  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now, 
before  this  honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentle- 
woman ? 

Host.  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart ! 
and  so  she  is,  by  my  troth.  sio 

Fal.  Didst  thou  hear  me  % 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you 
did,  when  you  ran  away  by  Gadshill :  you 
knew  I  was  at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on 
pxirpose  to  try  my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no  ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think 
thou  wast  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess 
the  wilful  abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to 
handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no 
abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  dispraise  me,  and  call 
me  pantler,  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know 
not  what  1  S21 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse  ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world :  honest 
Ned,  none.  I  dispraised  him,  before  the 
wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not  fall  in 
love  with  him  ; — in  which  doing,  I  have  done 
the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  sub- 
ject, and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for 
it.  No  abuse,  Hal ; — none,  Ned,  none  ; — no, 
'faith,  boys,  none.  •  330 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and 
entire  cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong 


this  virtuous  gentlewoman  to  close  with  us  ? 
Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  Is  thine  hostess  here 
of  the  wicked  ?  Or  is  the  boy  of  the  wicked  1 
Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  burns  in  his 
nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bar- 
dolph irrecoverable  ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's 
privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but 
roast  maltworms.  For  the  boy, — there  is  a 
good  angel  about  him,  but  the  devil  outbids 
him  too.  .  342 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women  ? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already, 
and  burns  poor  souls.  For  the  other,  I  owe 
her  money,  and  whether  she  be  damned  for 
that,  I  know  not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think, 
thou  art  quit  for  that.  Marry,  there  is 
another  indictment  upon  thee,  for  suffering 
flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to 
the  law ;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt 

howl.  352 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so  :  what's  a  joint 
of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  t 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman, — 

Doll.  What  says  your  grade  1 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh 
rebels  against.  [Knocking  heard. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ]  look 
to  the  door  there,  Francis.  as" 

Fnte7-  Peto. 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 
Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  West- 
minster ; 
And  there  are   twenty   weak   and   wearied 

posts 
Come  from  the  north  :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-headed,    sweating,     knocking    at    the 

taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstafi". 
P.  Hen.  By  Heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much 
to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time,  369 

When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south. 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak. — Falstaff,  good 
night. 

[Fxetont  Prince  Heney,  Poins,  Peto, 
a7id  Bardolph. 
Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of 
the  night,  ajid  we  must  hence,   and  leave  it 
unpicked.     [Knocking  heard.]     More  knock- 
ing at  the  door  I 
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He-enter  Baedolph. 

How  no"w  1  what 's  tlie  matter  1 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  court,   sir,  pre- 
sently ; 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you.  379 

Fal.  [To  the  Page.l  Pay  the  musicians, 
sirrah. — Parewell,  hostess  ; — farewell,  Doll. 
You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of 
merit  are  sought  after  :  the  undeserver  may 
sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on. 
Farewell,  good  wenches.  If  I  be  not  sent 
away  post,  I  will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Doll.  I  cannot  speak  ; — if  my  heart  be  not 


ready  to   burst, — well,   sweet  Jack,  have  a 
care  of  thyself. 

Fal.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Fxeunt  Falstaff  and  Baedolph. 

Host.  "Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known 
thee  these  twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod- 
time ;  but  an  honester,  and  truer-hearted 
man, — well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.  [Within.]  Mistress  Tear-sheet, —  3B2 

Host.  What 's  the  matter  1 

Bard.  [Within.]  Bid  Mistress  Tear-sheet 
come  to  my  master. 

Host.  0  !  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll. 

[Fcceunt. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Heney  in  his  night-gown,  vnth  a 
Page. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and 

of  Warwick ; 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these 

letters, 
And  well   consider   of   them.     Make   good 

speed.  [Exit  Page. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  ! — O  sleep  !  O  gentle 

sleep  ! 
Nature's   soft  nurse,   how  have   I  frighted 

thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids 

down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  1 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee,  10 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 

slumber, 
Than  in  the  perf  um'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the 

vile, 
In  loathsome   beds,    and  leav'st  the  kingly 

couch, 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  1, 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal   up   the  ship-boy's   eyes,    and  rock  his 

brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge,  ao 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging 

them 
With    deafning    clamours    in    the   slippery 

clouds. 


That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea  boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king?     Then,  happy  low,  lie 
down !  30 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Waewick  atid  Sukeey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 
K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 
War.  'T  is  one  o'clock,  and  past. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you 
all,  my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent 
you? 
War.  We  have,  my  liege. 
K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of 
our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is  ;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distemper'd,  41 
Which   to   his  former  strength  may  be  re- 

stor'd, 
With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine. 
My  Lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 
K.  Hen,  O  God  !  that  one  might  read  the 
book  of  fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean  50 

Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances 

mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors  !  O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The   happiest   youth,   viewing   his    progress 
through, 
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What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and 

die. 
'T  is  not  ten  years  gone, 
Since   Eichard  and  Northumberland,  great 

friends. 
Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars :    it  is  but  eight  years, 

since  eo 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot : 
Yea,   for    my   sake,   even    to    the    eyes  of 

Eichard,  , 

Grave  hiTTi  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was 

by. 

[To  Warwick.]  (You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may 

remember,)  > 

When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears, 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  pro- 
phecy ?  69 
"  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne;"— 
Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  in- 
tent, 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss. 
"  The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 
"  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering 

head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption  : '' — so  went  on, 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

Wav,  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd ;   ai 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,    of  the   main  chance   of 

things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds. 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of 

time ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
Kling  Eichard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great   Northumberland, ,  then  false  to 

him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  false- 
ness, so 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on 

us. 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

Wa/r.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord  : 


Eumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. — Please  it  your 

grace 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  life,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily.  loi 

To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these   unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must 

add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

E.  Hen.         .         I  will  take  your  counsel  : 
And  were  these  inward   wars  once  out   of 

hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

,  [Exewnt. 


Scene  II. — Court  before  Justice  SHALiiOTv's 
House  in  Glostershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting  ; 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Waet,  Feeble,  Bull-calf, 

and  Servants,  behind. 

Shal.  Gome  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ; 
give  me  your  hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand, 
sir  :  an  early  stirrer,  by  the  rood.  And  how 
doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  'i 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bed- 
fellow 1  and  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine, 
my  god-daughter  Ellen  ? 

Sil.  Alas  !  a  black  ousel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my 
cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar. 
He  is  at  Oxford,  still,  is  he  not  1  n 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court 
shortly.  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn ;  where, 
I  think,  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SU.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then, 
cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  anything  ; 
and  I  would  have  done  anything,  indeed,  and 
roundly  too.  There  was  I,  and  little  John 
Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  black  George  Bare, 
and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will  Squele,  a 
Cotswold  man  ;  you  had  not  four  such  swinge- 
bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again  :  and, 
I  may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona- 
robaa  were,  and  had  the  best  of  them  all  at 
commandment.  Then  was  Jack  Fal  staff,  now 
Sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sil.  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither 
anon  about  soldiers  1  ^ 
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Shal.  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same. 
I  saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court 
gate,  -when  he  was  a  crack,  not  thus  high  : 
and  the  very  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one 
Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's 
Inn.  Jesu  !  Jesu  !  the  mad  days  that  I 
have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old 
acquaintance  are  dead  ! 

Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  't  is  certain ;  very  sure,  very 
sure  :  death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain 
to  all ;  all  shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of 
bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

Sil.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there.  « 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of 
your  town  living  yet  ? 

Sil.  Dead,  su-. 

Shal.  Jesu  !  Jesu  !  dead  ! — he  drew  a  good 
bow ; — and  dead  ! — he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — 
John  of  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted 
much  money  on  his  head.  Dead  ! — he  would 
have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve  score ;  and 
carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done 
a  man's  heart  good  to  see. — How  a  score  of 
ewes  now  ?  so 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be ;  a  score  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's 
men,  as  I  think. 

Enter  Bardolph,  and  one  with  him. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen. 
I  beseech  you,  which  is  Justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor 
esquire  of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's 
justices  of  the  peace.  "What  is  your  good 
pleasure  with  me  ?  eo 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to 
you;  my  captain,  Sir  John  Falstafi":  a  tall  gen- 
tleman, by  Heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir  :  I  knew  him 
a  good  backsword  man.  How  doth  the  good 
knight  ?  may  I  ask,  how  my  lady  his  wife 
doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  ac- 
commodated than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir ;  and  it  is 
well  said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated  ! 
— it  is  good ;  yea,  indeed,  is  it :  good  phrases 
are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable. 
Accommodated  !  it  comes  oiaccommodo  :  very 
good ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the 
word.  Phrase,  call  you  it  1  By  this  good 
day,  I  know  not  the  phrase  :  but  I  wUl 
maintain  the  word  with   my  sword  to  be  a 


soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding 
good  command,  by  Heaven.  Accommodated; 
that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accom- 
modated; or,  when  a  man  is, — being, — where- 
by,— he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing.  ai 

Enter  Falstapf. 

Slial.  It  is  very  just.' — Look,  here  comes 
good  Sir  John. —  Give  me  your  good  hand, 
give  me  your  worship's  good  hand.  By  my 
troth,  you  like  well,  and  bear  your  years  very 
well :  welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Master 
Robert  Shallow. — Master  Sure-card,  as  I 
think. 

Shal.  No,  Sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence, 
in  commission  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Silence,  it  well  befits 
you  should  be  of  the  peace.  si 

SiZ.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen, 
have  you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  suf- 
ficient men. 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit  ? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where 's  the  roll  ?  where  's  the  roll  ? 
where 's  the  roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  let 
me  see :  so,  so,  so,  so.  Yea,  marry,  sir  : — 
Ralph  Mouldy  ! — let  them  appear  as  I  call ; 
let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so. — ^Let  ma  see; 
where  is  Mouldy  ?  loi 

Moul.  Here,  an  it  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  Sir  John  ?  a  goodi 
limbed  fellow;  young,  strong,  and  of  good 
friends. 

Fal.   Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.  Yea,  an  it  please  you. 

Fal.  'T  is  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  most  excellent,  i'  faith  ! 
things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use  :  very  sin- 
gular good  ! — In  faith,  well  said.  Sir  tfohn ; 
very  well  said.  '-iio 

Fal.  [To  Shallow.]  Prick  him. 

Moul.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before, 
an  you  could  have  let  me  alone  :  my  old  dame 
will  be  undone  now,  for  one  to  do  her  hus- 
bandry, and  her  drudgery.  You  need  not  to 
have  pricked  me ;  there  are  other  men  fitter 
to  go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to  ;  peace.  Mouldy  !  you  shall  go. 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

Moul.  Spent ! 

Slial.  Peace,  fellow,  peace  !  stand  aside  : 
know  you  where  you  are  t — For  the  other. 
Sir  John  : — let  me  see. — Simon  Shadow  !      122 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit 
under  :  he 's  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 
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Skal.  Where  's  Shadow  ? 

Sliad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son  !  like  enough  ;  and 
thy  father's  shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female 
is  the  shadow  of  the  male;  it  is  often  so, 
indeed ;  but  not  of  the  father's  substance,    isa 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick 
him  ;  for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill 
Tip  the  muster-book. 

SJmI.  Thomas  Wart! 

Fal.  Where 'she? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ?  no 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous,  for  his  apparel  is 
built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame 
stands  upon  pins  :   prick  him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — you  can  do  it,  sir ; 
you  can  do  it :  I  commend  you  well — Francis 
Feeble  ! 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble  ?  lao 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Slial.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's 
taUor,  he  would  have  pricked  you. — Wilt  thou 
make  as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as 
thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir  :  you  can 
have  no  more. 

Fai.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor  !  well 
said,  courageous  Feeble  !  Thovx  wilt  be  as  va- 
liant as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnani- 
mous mouse. — Prick  thp  woman's  tailor. 
Well,  Master  Shallow,  deep  Master  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that 
thou  mightst  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to 
go.  I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier, 
that  is  the  leader  of  so  many  thousands  :  let 
that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. 
— Who  is  next  ?  in 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  ! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow !— Come, 
prick  me  Bull-calf  tiU  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  Lord  !  good  my  lord  captain,- — 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art 
pricked  ? 

Bull.  O  Lord  !  sir,  I  am  a  diseased  man. 


Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou  %  iso 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir ;  a  cough,  sir ; 
which'  I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's 
affairs,  upon  his  coronation  day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a 
gown;  we  will  have  away  thy  cold;  and  I 
wUl  take  such  order,  that  thy  friends  shall 
ring  for  thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your 
number ;  you  must  have  but  four  here, 
sir  : — and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  with  me  to 
dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
by  my  troth.  Master  Shallow.  192 

Shal.  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since 
we  lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint 
George's  fields? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  Master  Shallow, 
no  more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is 
Jane  Night- work  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me.      zoo 

Fal.  Never,  never  :  she  would  always  say, 
she  could  not  abide  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to 
the  heart.  She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth 
she  hold  her  own  well  ? 

Fal.  Old,  old.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old;  she  "cannot 
choose  but  be  old ;  certain  she  's  old,  and  had 
Robin  Night-work  by  old  Night-work  before 
I  came  to  Clement's  Inn.  .u 

Sil.  That 's  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst 
seen  that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen  ! 
— Ha,  Sir  John,  said  I  well  ? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night. Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we 
have;  in  faith.  Sir  John,  we  have.  Our 
watchword  was,  "  Hem,  boys  !  " — Come,  let 's 
to  dinner ;  come,  let 's  to  dinner. — O,  the  days 
that  we  have  seen  ! — Come,  come.  222 

[Exeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  amd 
Silence. 

Bull.  Good  Master  corporate  Bardolph, 
stand  my  friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten 
shillings  in  French  crowns  for  you.  In  very 
truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be  hanged,  sir,  as  go  : 
and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I  do  not  care  ; 
but  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and,  for 
mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my 
friends  :  else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own 
part,  so  much.  asi 

Bard.   Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Moul.  And  good  master  corporal  captain, 
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for  my  old  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend  :  she 
has  nobody  to  do  anything  about  her,  when  I 
am  gone  ;  and  she  is  old,  and  cannot  help  her- 
self.    You  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can 
die  but  once  ; — we  owe  God  a  death.  I  '11 
ne'er  bear  a  base  mind  : — an  't  be  my  destiny, 
so  ;  an 't  be  not,  so.  No  man  's  too  good  to 
serve  his  prince ;  an  let  it  go  which  way  it 
will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the 
next. 

Bard.  Well  said  ;  thou  art  a  good  feUow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I  '11  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff  and  Justices. 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Ba/rd.  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — I  have  three 
pound  to  free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Fal.  Go  to  ;  well.  sso 

Shal.  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you 
have? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf, 
Feeble,  and  Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf :  for  you. 
Mouldy,  stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service  : 
— and,  for  your  part,  Bull-calf,  grow  till  you 
come  into  it :  I  will  none  of  yo\i. 

Slial.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself 
wrong.  They  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I 
would  have  you  served  with  the  best.  sei 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  Master  Shallow,  how 
to  choose  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the 
thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance 
of  a  man  1,  Give  me  the  spirit,  Master 
Shallow. — Here 's  Wart; — you  see  what  a 
ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  shall  charge  you, 
and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pew- 
terer's  hammer ;  come  ofi',  and  on,  swifter  than 
he  that  gibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And 
this  same  half -faced  fellow.  Shadow, — give  me 
this  man  :  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy; 
the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the 
edge  of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat, — 
how  swiftly  will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's 
tailor,  run  off !  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and 
spare  me  the  great  ones. — Put  me  a  caliver 
into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse ;  thus,  thus, 
thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver./  So  : 
— very  well : — go  to  : — very  good  : — exceed- 
ing good. — 0,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean, 
old,  chapped,  bald  shot. — Well  said,  i' faith. 
Wart :  thou  'rt  a  good  scab ;  hold,  there 's  a 
tester  for  thee.  ssz 


Slud.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth 
not  do  it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile  End 
Green,  (when  I  lay  at  Clement's  Inn,)  I  was 
then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show,  there 
was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus  :  and  he  would 
about,  and  about,  and  come  you  in:  "rah, 
tah,  tah,"  would  he  say;  "bounce,"  would  he 
say ;  and  away  again  would  he  go,  and  again 
would  he  come. — I  shall  never  see  such  a 
fellow.  291 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well.  Master 
Shallow.— God  keep  you.  Master  Silence  :  I 
will  not  use  many  words  with  you. — Fare 
you  well,  gentlemen  both  :  I  thank  you :  I 
must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — Bardolph,  give 
the  soldiers  coats. 

Slial.  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you,  and 
God  prosper  your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace  ! 
As  you  return,  visit  my  house.  Let  our  old 
acquaintance  be  renewed :  peradventure,  I 
will  with  you  to  the  court.  soo 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  I  would  you  would. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word. 
Fare  you  well. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen. 
[Exeimt  Shallow  and  Silence.]  On,  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  [Exeunt  Bar- 
dolph, Recruits,  &c.'\  As  I  return,  I  will 
fetch  off  these  justices  :  I  do  see  the  bottom 
of  Justice  Shallow.  Lord,  Lord,  how  subject 
we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying !  This 
same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but 
prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth, 
and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Tumbull 
Street ;  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid 
to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do 
remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man 
made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when 
he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like 
a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically 
carved  upon  it  with  a  knife  :  he  was  so  for- 
lorn, that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight 
were  invincible  :  he  was  the  very  genius  of 
famine ;  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the 
whores  called  him — mandrake.  He  came 
ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion,  and 
sung  those  tunes  to  the  overscutched  huswives 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
— they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights. 
And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a 
squire,  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been  sworn  brother  to 
him ;  and  I  '11  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him 
but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst 
his  head,  for  crowding  among  the  marshal's 
men.  I  saw  it,  and  told  John  of  Gaunt,  he 
beat  his  own   name ;   for  you   might   have 
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truss'd  him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an  eeL 
skin  :  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a 
mansion  for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  has  he 
land  and  beeves.  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted 
with  him,  if  I  return  ]  and  it  shall  go  hard. 


but  I  will  make  him  a  philosopher's  two 
stones  to  me.  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait 
for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  law 
of  nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time 
shape,  and  there  an  end.  [JUxit. 


ACT    IV. 


Scene  I. — A  Forest  ia  Yorkshire. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Youk,  Mowbray, 
Hastings,  and  otioers. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  1 

Hast.   'T  is   Gualtree    Forest,   an 't    shall 
please  your  grace. 

Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords,  and  send  dis- 
coverers forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Mast.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  'T  is  well  done. — 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,'  tenor  and  substance,  thus : — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his   person,  with  such 
powers  10 

As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality ; 
The  which  he  could  not  levy  ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland  ;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowb.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him 
touch  ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Hast.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mess.  .West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a 

mile. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy :  20 

And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their 

number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 
Mowb.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave 
them  out. 
Let  us  .sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Arch.  What  well-appointed   leader  fronts 
us  here? 

Mowh.  I  think  it  is  my  Lord  of  Westmore- 
land. 

West.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our 
general, 
The  prince,  Lord  John  and   Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. 


Arch.  Say  on,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
in  peace. 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then,  my  lord, 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address  3> 

The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebel- 
lion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rage, 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape. 
You,  reverend  fathei,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection  m 

With   your   fair  honours.     You,  lord   arch- 
bishop. 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd  ; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath 

touch'd ; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath 

tutor'd ; 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace  : 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself, 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such 

grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  ] 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to 
blood,  60 

Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 
Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this  1 — so  the  ques- 
tion stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end  : — we  are  all  diseas'd ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  must  bleed,  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician,  « 

Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 
But,  rather,  show  awhile  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness, 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to 

stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.    Hear  me  more  plainly. 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
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What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs 

we  suffer, 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth 

run,  10 

And  are  enforc'd  from  otir  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles, 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  king, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience. 
When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our 

griefs, 
We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person. 
Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us 

wrong. 
The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone,       so 
Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance,  present  now, 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms  ; 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
.  But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.    When    ever   yet    was    your   appeal 

denied  1 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on 

you,  90 

That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  1 
Arch.  My    brother   general,  the    common- 
wealth. 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

West.  'There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 
Mowh.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part,  and  to  us 

all. 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before,       loo 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O  !  my  good  Lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
Either   from  the    king,    or    in  the   present 

time. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories,        m 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  father's? 
Mowh.  What   thing,    in  honour,  had   my 

father  lost. 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me? 


The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood 

then. 
Was,  force  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him: 
And  then,  that  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he, 
Being   mounted,  and   both  roused  in   their 


Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers* 

down,  120 

Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of 

steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together ; 
Then,  then,  when   there  was  nothing  could 

have  stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
0 !   when  the   king   did   throw   his  warder 

down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their 

lives, 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 
West.  You  speak.  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you 

know  not  what.  130 

The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman  : 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would   then 

have  smil'd  ? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there^ 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers, 

and  love, 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 
And  bless'd,  and  grac'd  indeed,  more  than  the 

king. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general,       141 
To  know  your  griefs;   to  tell  you  from  his 

grace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them ;  everything  set  off. 
That  might  so  miich  as  think  you  enemies. 
Mowh.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us   to  compel 

this  offer. 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it 

so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo  !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies,  isi 

Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  feai-. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then,  reason  wills,  our  hearts  should  be  as 

good : 
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Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 
Mowh.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit 

no  parley. 
West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your 
offence :  leo 

A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  com- 
mission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 
West.  That   is  iutended  in   the  general's 
name. 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  Lord  of  Westmore- 
land, this  schedule. 
For  this  contaias  our  general  grievances  : 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd  ;  iro 

All  members   of   our  cause,  both  here  and 

hence, 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consign'd ; 
We  come  withia  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 
West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.    Please 
you,  lords. 
In  sight  of  both  pur  battles  we  may  meet :  179 
And  either  end  ia  peace,  which  God  so  frame, 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

\_Exit  Westmoreland. 
Mowh.  There  is  a  thing  withia  my  bosom 
tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 
Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make 
our  peace 
XJpop  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute, 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  moun- 
tains. 
Mowh.   Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause,    iso 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action  : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnoVd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as 

chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.     Note  this, — the 
king  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  s\ich  picking  grievances  : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 
Revives  two  greater -in  the  heirs  of  life.       200 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean. 


And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To   new  remembrance.      For    full   well  he 

knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  la^d, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife,       210 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes. 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his 
rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  'T  is  very  true  : 

And    therefore    be    assur'd,   my  good    lord 
marshal,  220 

If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowh.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retum'd  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

West.  The     prince     is     here     at     hand. 

Pleaseth  your  lordship. 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our 

armies  % 
Mowh.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name 

then,  set  forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace,  my  lord : 

we  come.  \Exmmt. 


Scene  II. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter,  from,  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Arch- 
bishop, Hastings,  and  others:  from  the 
other  side,  Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 
Westmoreland,  Officers,  amd  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  encounter'd  here, 
my  cousin  Mowbray. — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop ; 
And  so  to  you.  Lord  Hastings, — and  to  all. — 
My  Lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
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That  man,  that  sits  ■within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favoui",  12 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 
Alack  !  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness.     With  you,  lord 

bishop, 
It  is   even   so.      Who   hath   not    heard  it 

spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  the  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself  j 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer,  20 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven. 
And  our  dull  workings  :   O  !  who  shall  be- 
lieve. 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
As  a  false  favotirite  doth  his  prince's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable  t     You  have  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father ; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and 

him, 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ;    si 
But,  as  I  told  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief, 
(The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from 

the  court,) 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  born ; 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd 

asleep, 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires, 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd,   41 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb.  If  not,  we   ready  are   to    try  our 

fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.         And  though  we  here  fall  down. 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them ; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom. 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
While  England  shall  have  generation. 

F.  John.  You  are   too   shallow,  Hastings, 

much  too  shallow,  so 

To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  aftei'-times. 

West  Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them 

directly. 
How  far-f orth  you  do  like  their  articles  1 
P.  John.  1   like   them  all,   and  do  allow 

them  well : 
And  swear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 


And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  re- 

dress'd ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please 
you,  60 

Discharge  your  powers   unto   their   several 

counties. 
As  we  will   ours ;    and  here,    between   the 

armies. 
Let 's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace. 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens 

home. 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these 

redresses. 
P.  John.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain 
my  word  : 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 
Hast.  [To   an  Officer.']    Go,   captain,  and 
deliver  to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace  :  let  them  have  pay,  and 
part.  70 

I  know,  it  will  well  please  them  :   hie  thee, 
captain.  [Exit  Officer. 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  West- 
moreland. 
West.  I  pledge  your  grace  :  an  if  you  knew 
what  pains 
I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace, 
You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health    to    my    lord,    and    gentle    cousin 
Mowbray. 
Mowb.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy 
season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill.         eo 
Arch.  Against   ill  chances   men  are  ever 
merry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West.  Therefore  be  merry,  coz;  since  sudden 
sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes 
to-morrow. 
Arch.  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light   in 

spirit. 
Mowb.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own 
rule  be  true.  [Shouts  within. 

P.  Johi.  The  word  of  peace   is  render'd  : 

hark,  how  they  shout ! 
Mowb.  This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 
Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
quest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued,      90 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord, 
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And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. — 

[Hxit  Westmoeelaud. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our 

trains 
Marcli  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  ■withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[JSxit  Hastings. 
P.  John.  I  trust,  lords,  we   shall  lie   to- 
night together. — 

Be-enter  Westmoreland. 

Now,   cousin,   wherefore    stands    our    army 
stiU? 
West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you 
to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak,   loo 
P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

Be-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispers'd  al- 
ready. 

Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their 
courses 

East,  west,  north,  south;    or,  like  a  school 
broke  up, 

Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting- 
place. 
West.  Good  tidings,  my  Lord   Hastings ; 
for  the  which 

I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  : — 

And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you.   Lord 
Mowbray, 

Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowh.  Is  this  proceediag  just  and  honour- 
able 1  no 
West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 
Arch.  WUl  you  thus  break  your  faith  1 
P.  John.                        I  pawn'd  thee  none. 

I  promis'd  you  redress  of  these  same  griev- 
ances. 

Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine 
honour, 

I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care. 

But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 

Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 

Most  shaUowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 

Eondly    brought    here,    and    foolishly    sent 
hence. — 

Strike  up  our  drums !    pursue  the  scatter'd 
stray ;  120 

God,   and   not   we,    hath   safely  fought   to- 
day.— 

Some  guard  these  traitors  to   the  block  of 
death ; 

Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Ala/rums:  Excursions.     Unter  Valshaff  and 
CoLEViLLE,  meetvn 


Fed.  What 's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  con- 
dition are  you,  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir  ;  and  my  name  is 
Coleville  of  the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Coleville  is  your  name,  a 
knight  is  your  degree,  and  your  place,  the 
dale :  ColevUle  shall  still  be  your  name,  a 
traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dungeon  your 
place, — a  place  deep  enough ;  so  shall  you  be 
still  Coleville  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  Sir  John  Falstaff  ?        10 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I 
am.  Do  ye  yield,  sir,  or  shall  I  sweat  for 
you  ?  If  I  do  sweat,  they  are  the  drops  of  thy 
lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death  :  there- 
fore, rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  ob- 
servance to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  Sir  John  Falsta;ff, 
and  in  that  thought  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in 
this  belly  of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them 
all  speaks  any  other  word  but  my  name.  An 
I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were 
simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe  :  my 
womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. — 
Here  comes  our  general. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  West-- 
MORELAND,  and  others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  further 
now. — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmore- 
land.—  [Exit  Westmoreland. 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this 

while  ? 
When  everything  is  ended,  then  you  come  : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One    time    or    other    break    some   gallows' 
back.  29 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it 
should  be  thus  :  I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke 
and  check  was  the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you 
think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet? 
have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  ex- 
pedition of  thought  1  I  have  speeded  hither 
with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility : 
I  have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts, 
and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my 
pure  and  immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John 
Coleville  of  the  dale,  a  most  furious  knight, 
and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that  ?  he 
saw  me,  and  yielded  ;  that  I  may  justly  say 
with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,  I  came, 
saw,  and  overcame. 
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P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than 
your  deserving. 

Fal.  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I 
yield  him,  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be 
booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or, 
by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top 
of  it,  Coleville  kissing  my  foot.  To  the  which 
course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show 
like  gilt  twopences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  clear 
sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full 
moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which 
show  like  pins'  heads  to  her,  believe  not  the 
word  of  the  noble.  Therefore  let  me  have 
right,  and  let  desert  mount. 

P.  John.  Thine 's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine 's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord, 
that  may  do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  yoii 
will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Coleville  1 

Cole.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art   thou,  Cole- 
ville. 

Fal.  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I   am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters 
are, 
That  led  me  hither  :  had  they  been  rul'd  by 

me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you 
have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves : 
but  thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself 
away  gratis,  and  I  thank  thee  for  thee.         72 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit  ] 
West.  Retreat    is    made,    and    execution 

stay'd. 
P.  John.  Send    Coleville,    with    his    con- 
federates, 
To  York,  to  present  execution. 
Blunt,   lead  him  hence,   and  see  you  guard 
him  sure.     \JExit  Coleville,  guarded. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my 

lords. 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick  : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty,  so 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort 

him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  foUow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave 
to  go  through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you 
come  to  court,  stand  my  good  lord,  'pray,  in 
your  good  report. 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,    Palstaff :    I,    in 
my  condition. 


Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve. 

[Fxit. 
Fal.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit :  't  were 
better  than  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this 
same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love 
me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh ;  but 
that 's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof ;  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their 
blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness ;  and 
then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches. 
They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards,  which 
some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflam- 
mation. A  good  sherris-saok  hath  a  two-fold 
operation  in  it.  it  ascends  me  into  the  braiu; 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and 
crudy  vapours  which  environ  it;  makes  it 
apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  shapes  ;  which,  deliver'd 
o'er  to  the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is  the 
birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second 
property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the 
warming  of  the  blood;  which,  before  cold 
and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale, 
which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice  :  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and 
makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts 
extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face,  which,  as 
a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this 
little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and  then  the 
vital  commoners,  and  inland  petty  spirits, 
muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart, 
who,  great,  and  pufied  up  with  this  retinue, 
doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  valour 
comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon 
is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  sets  it 
a- work ;  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold 
kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  commences  it,  and 
sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it,  that 
Prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood 
he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he 
hath,  like  lean,  sterU,  and  bare  land,  manured, 
husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent  endea- 
vour of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of 
fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot 
and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the 
first  human  principle  I  would  teach  them 
should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to 
addict  themselves  to  sack. 

Fnter  Baedolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  1 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and 
gone,  29 

FaL  Let  them  go,  I  '11  through  Gloster- 
shire ;  and  there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert 
Shallow,  esquire  :   I  have  him  already  tem- 
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pering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and 
shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Oome  away. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.- 


-Westminster. 
Chamber. 


The  Jerusalem 


Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  PriTice  Hum- 
phrey, "Warwick,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  suc- 
cessful end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  address'd,  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  everything  lies  level  to  our  wish  : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength, 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government,    lo 

Wa/r.  Both  which  we  doubt  not  but  your 
majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.        Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 
Where  is  the  prince  your  bi'other? 

P.  Hwrwph.  I  think,  he  's  gone  to  hunt,  my 
lord,  at  Windsor. 

E.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  1 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.   Is   not  his   brother,   Thomas   of 
Clarence,  with  him  1 

P.  Hwmph.  No,  my  good  lord;   he  is  in 
presence  here. 

Clar.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas 

of  Clarence. 

How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy 

brother?  20 

He  loves  thee,   and  thou  dost  neglect  him, 

Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection, 
Than  all  thy  brothers  :  cherish  it,  my  boy, 
And  noble  ofiices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren  : 
Therefore,  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love. 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will ; 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd  :  30 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 
Yet,   notwithstanding,    being   incens'd,  he 's 

flint, 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd  : 


Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When   you   perceive    his   blood   inclin'd   to 

mirth ; 
But,  being,  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope. 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.     Learn 

this,  Thomas,  " 

And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in. 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in). 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Clar.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and 

love. 
K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor 

with  him,  Thomas  ?  so 

Gla/r.  He  is  not  there  to-day  :  he  dines  in 

London. 
K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ?  canst  thou 

tell  that  ? 
Clar.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual 

followers. 
K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to 

weeds ; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them  :  therefore,  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  v/hen  I  do 

shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days, 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon  ea 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When   means  and  lavish  manners  meet  to- 
gether, 
0,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay  ! 
War.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond 

him  quite. 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions, 
Like  a  strange  tongue  :  wherein,  to  gain  the 

language, 
'T  is  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word  n 
Be   look'd   upon   and   learn'd;    which    once 

attain'd. 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further 

use, 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.     So,  like  gross 

terms. 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers^  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of 

others. 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 
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K.  Hen.  'Tis  seldom  -wlieii  the  bee  doth 
leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Who  's  here  %  Westmoreland  ?  so 
West.  Health  to  my  sovereign,    and  new 

happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver  ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's 

hand : 
Mowbray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and 

all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law. 
There  is  iiot  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
But  Peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read. 
With  every  course  in  his  particular.  90 

K.   Hen.    O   Westmoreland !    thou    art   a 

summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Look  !  here 's  more  news. 
Har.    From   enemies   Heaven  keep  your 
majesty  ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they 

fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of. 
The  Earl  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Bar- 

dolph. 
With   a  great    power   of    English,   and    of 

Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight,       100 
Tliis  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 
K.  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good 
news  make  me  sick  ? 
Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands 

full. 
But    write   her   fair   words    still   in   foulest 

letters  % 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the 

'  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is 
giddy. —  no 

0  me  !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill. 

\Swoons. 
P.  Humph.   Comfort,  your  majesty  ! 
Clar.  O  my  royal  father  ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself : 
look  up  ! 


War.  Be  patient,  princes  :  you  do  know, 
these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air  ;  he  '11  straight 
be  well. 
Clar.  No,   no ;   he   cannot  long  hold   out 
these  pangs. 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine 

it  in. 

So    thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will 

break  out.  .       120 

P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they 

do  observe 

XJnfather'd    heirs,    and     loathly    births    of 

nature  : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd 
them  over. 
Clar.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb 
between ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicle's, 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great-grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and 
died. 
Wa/r.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king 

recovers. 
P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be 
his  end.  iso 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear 
me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber  :  softly,  pray. 

{They  place  the  King  on  a  bed  in  an 

imier  part  of  the  room. 

Let  there    be    no    noise    made,    my  gentle 

friends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
WUl  whisper  music  to  my  wearied  spirit. 
War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
X.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow 

here. 
Clar.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes 

much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise  ! 

Enter  Prince  Henky. 

P.  Hen.        Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence  1 

Clar.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now  !  rain  within  doors,  and 

none  abroad  !  141 

How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.         Exceeding  ill. 
P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good 

news  yet  1 
Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hear- 
ing it. 
P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy. 
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He  ■will  recover  without  ptysic. 

War.  Not  so  much,  noise,  my  lords. — Sweet 
prince,  speak  low; 
The  king  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 
Clew.  Let    us    withdraw  into    the   other 

room. 
War.  Will 't  please  your  grace  to  go  along 

with  us  ■? 
P.  Hen.  No  ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by 
the  king. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Prince  Heney. 
Why  doth   the   crown   lie   there,    upon  his 

pillow,  152 

Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  1 
O  polish'd  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it 

now  ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty  ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost 

sit  160 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That   scalds   with   safety.     By  his  gates   of 

breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he   suspire,   that   light   and  weightless 

down 
Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord  !  my 

father  ! — 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed  ;  this  is  a  sleep. 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood, 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness,    iro 
Shall,  O  dear  father  !  pay  thee  plenteously  : 
My  due  from  thee  is.  this  imperial  crown. 
Which,   as   immediate   from  thy  place   and 

blood, 
Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo  !  here  it  sits, 

[Pviting  it  on  his  head. 
Wluch  Heaven  shall   guard ;    and  put  the 

world's  whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.     This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  't  is  left  to  me. 

[Exit. 
K.  Hen.  Warwick  !  Gloster  !  Clarence  ! 

Pe-enter  Warwick  and  the  rest. 

Clar.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.  What   would  your  majesty  ?     How 

fares  your  grace  ?  leo 

K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone, 

my  lords  1 
Cla/r.  We  left  the  prince,  my  brother,  here, 

my  liege, 


Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
K.  Hen.  The  Prince  of  Wales  ?     Where  is 

he  ?  let  me  see  him  : 
He  is  not  here. 

WoA".  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this 

way. 
P.   Hwmph.    He   came    not    through    the 

chamber  where  we  stay'd.    ■ 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it 

from  my  pillow  ? — 
War,  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we 

left  it  here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence  : — 

go,  seek  him  out.  iso 

Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ? — ■ 
Find  him,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  chide  him 

hither.  [Exit  Warwick. 

This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things 

you  are ! 
How  quickly  Nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thoughts. 
Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  with  in- 
dustry ;  200 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pU'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises  : 
When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 
Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,   our  mouths 

with  honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.   This  bitter  taste 
Yield    his    engrossments     to     the     ending 

father. —  210 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

'  Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long. 

Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me  ? 
War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the 
next  room. 

Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 

With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sor- 
row. 

That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff'd  but  blood, 

Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his 
knife 

With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 
K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away 
the  crown? 

Re-enter  Prince  Heney. 

Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me, 
Harry. —  ^ 
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KING  HENRY  IV.— PAET  II. 


Scene  IV. 


Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exewnt  Clarence,  Prince  Hum- 

PHEEY,  Lords,  (he. 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak 

again. 
K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to 

that  thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 

honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     0  foolish  youth  ! 
Thou  seek'st  the   greatness  that  will   over- 
whelm thee. 
Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind,    230 
That  it  will  quickly  drop  :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few 

hours, 
Were   thine   without    offence ;    and    at    my 

death 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation  : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur'd  of  it. 
Thou    hid'gt    a    thousand    daggers    in    thy 

thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What  !  canst  thou  not   forbear  me  half   an 

hour  ?  2J0 

Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thy- 
self, 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let   all    the    tears   that   should  bedew  my 

hearse. 
Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head ; 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust  : 
Give   that   which   gave   thee   life   unto   the 

worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown 'd  ! — Up,  vanity  !  250 
Down,  royal  state  !  all  you  sage  counsellors, 

hence ! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your 

scum  : 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink, 

dance, 
Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 
England  shall  double  gUd  bis  treble  guilt,    259 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might ; 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  license  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 


Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy 

riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

0  !  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

P.  Hen.    [Kneeling.']    0,   pardon   me,    my 
liege  !  but  for  my  tears,' 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech,      270 

1  had  forestall' d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ers  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had 

heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown : 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours  !     If  I  affect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 
Which  my  most  true   and  inward  duteous 

spirit 
Teacheth,  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 
God  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 
And  found  no  coiirse  of  breath  within  your 

majesty,  281 

How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 

0  !  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 

And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed  ! 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead. 
And   dead  almost,   my  liege,  to  think   you 
were, 

1  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense. 
And  thus  upbraided  it :  "  The  care  on  thee 

depending 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father  ;        290 
Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of 

gold. 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 
Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  : 
But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honour'd,  most  re- 

nown'd. 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."     Thus,  my  most 

royal  liege. 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head  ; 
To  try  with  it,  as  with  an  enemy 
That  had  before  my  face  mui-der'd  my  father. 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy,         soo 
Or   swell    my    thoughts    to    any   strain    of 

pride ; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is. 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son  ! 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 


Act  v. 
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Scene  I. 


That  thou  mightst  win  the  more  thy  fathers 

love,  310 

Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry  :  sit  thou  by  my  bed, 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my 

son. 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head  : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes        320 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  ia  me 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous 

hand. 
And  T  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances  ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  blood- 
shed. 
Wounding  supposed  peace.     All  these  bold 

fears. 
Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 
Por  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument,  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode  :  for  what  in  me  was  pur- 

chas'd,  330 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 
Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I 

could  do. 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough;  since  griefs  are 

green. 
And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make 

thy  friends, 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en 

out; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd, 
And  by  whose  power  I  might  well  lodge  a 

fear 
To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  ofi";  and  had  a  purpose  now        340 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them 

look 


Too   near    unto   my   state.      Therefore,   my 

Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With   foreign   quarrels ;    that   action,  hence 

borne  out. 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  bo, 
That  strength   of  speech   is   utterly  denied 

me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God  forgive  ; 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace 

live !  35a 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  ,my  possession  be  : 
Which  I  with  more  than  with  a  common 

pain 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick, 
Lords,  and  otliers. 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  JoLn 

of  Lancaster. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness  to 

my  royal  father ! 
K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness,  and 
peace,  son  John ; 
But  health,    alack,  with  youthful  wings   is 

flown 
From  this  bai^e,  wither'd  trunk :  upon  thy 
sight,  :.m 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  Lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Warwick  ! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 
War.  'T  is  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 
K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  ! — even  there  my 
life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Land.: — 
But,  bear  me  to  that   chamber ;   there  I  '11 
lie :  370 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.    [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I. — Glostershire.     A  Hall  in 
Shallow's  House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and 
Page. 

Shal.  By  cock  and  pie,  sir,  you  shall  not 
away  to-night. — ^What,  Davy,  I  say  ! 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me.  Master  Robert 
Shallow. 

52 


Shal.  I  wUl  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not 
be  excused  ;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ; 
there  is  no  excuse  shall  serre ;  you  shall  not 
be  excused. — Why,  Davy  ! 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.  Here,  sir.  i» 

Shal.  Davy,    Davy,    Davy, — let    me    see, 

Davy ;    let  me   see  : — yea,   marry,  William 
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cook,  bid  him  come  hither. — Sir  John,  you 
shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus ;  those  precepts 
cannot  be  served  :  and,  again,  sir, — shall  we 
sow  the  headland  with  wheat  1 

SImI.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for 
WUliam  cook  : — are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Davy.  Yes,  sir. — Here  is  now  the  smith's 
note  for  shoeing,  and  plough-irons.  21 

SImI.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid. — Sir  John, 
you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket 
must  needs  be  had  : — and,  sir,  do  you  mean 
to  stop  any  of  William's  wages,  about  the 
sack  he  lost  the  otlier  day  at  Hinckley  fair  ? 

Slwhl.  'A  shall  answer  it. — Some  pigeons, 
Davy ;  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint 
of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kick- 
shaws, tell  William  cook.  so 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night, 
sir? 

Slial.  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well. 
A  friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny 
in  purse.  Use  his  men  well,  Davy,  for  they 
are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  backbitten, 
sir ;  for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Slml.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy 
business,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance 
William  Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement 
Perkes  of  the  hill.  ii 

Slud.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy, 
against  that  Visor  ;  that  Visor  is  an  arrant 
knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship  that  he  is  a 
knave,  sir ;  but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a 
knave  should  have  some  countenance  at  his 
friend's  request.  An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able 
to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.  I 
have  served  your  worship  truly,  sir,  these 
eight  years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in 
a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest 
man,  I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your 
vorship.  Thet  knave  is  mine  honest  friend, 
sir ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,  let 
him  be  countenanced. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no 
wrong.  Look  about,  Davy.  \Exit  Davy.] 
Where  are  you,  Sir  John?  Come,  come, 
come ;  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me  your 
hand.  Master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind 
Master  Bardolph  ; — \to  tlie  Page]  and  wel- 
come, my  tail  fellow.     Come,  Sir  John.         w 

Fal.  I  '11  follow  you,  good  Master  Robert 
Shallow.     [Exit  Shallow.]  Bardolph,  look  to 


oxir  horses.  [Exeunt  Bardolph  and  Page.] 
If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I  should 
make  four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's 
staves  as  Master  Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his 
men's  si^irits  and  his  :  they,  by  obsei'ving  of 
him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices ; 
he,  by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a 
justice-like  serving-man.  Their  spirits  are  so 
married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation 
of  society,  that  they  flock  together  in  consent, 
like  so  many  wild-geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to 
Master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men 
with  the  amputation  of  being  near  their 
master  :  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with 
Master  Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better 
command  his  servants.  It  is  certain,  that 
either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  is 
caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another  : 
therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company. 
I  will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this 
Shallow,  to  keep  Prince  Harry  in  continual 
laughter  the  wearing-out  of  six  fashions,  which 
is  four  terms,  or  two  actions,  and  he  shall 
laugh  without  intervallums.  O  !  it  is  much, 
that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a  jest  with  a 
sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never  had 
the  ache  in  his  shoulders.  O  !  you  shall  see 
him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill 
laid  up. 

Shal.  [Within.]  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  I  come.  Master  Shallow :  I  come, 
Master  Shallow.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — ^Westminster.     An  Apartment  in 
the  Palace. 

Enter  Warwick  and  tlie  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.  How  now,   my   lord   chief  justice? 

whither  away  ? 
Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king? 
War.  Exceeding  well :   his  cares  are  now 

all  ended. 
Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 
War.  He 's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature, 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,  liis  majesty  had  call'd 
me  with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves 

you  not. 
Ch.  Just.  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm 
myself,  10 

To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
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"Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Uiiter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Clabence,  Westmoeelakd,  and  others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead 
Harry  : 

0  !  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  ! 
How  many  nobles   then   should  hold  their 

places. 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 
Ch.  Just.  O  God  !,  I  fear,  all  will  be  over- 

turn'd. 
P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick, 
good  morrow.  20 

P.  Humph.,  Cla/r.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  for- 
got to  speak. 
War.  We  do  remember;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace   be  with   him   that 

hath  made  us  heavy  ! 
Gh.  Just.  Peace   be  with   us,   lest  we  be 

heavier ! 
P.  Humph.  O !    good  my  lord,  you   have 
lost  a  friend,  indeed ; 
And   I   dare  swear,   you   borrow   not  that 

face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  :  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 
P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what 
grace  to  find,  so 

You  stand  in  coldest  expectation. 

1  am  the  sorrier ;  'would,  't  were  otherwise. 

Clar.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John 
Falstaff  fair, 
Which     swims     against    your     stream     of 
quality. 
Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did 
in  honour, 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall'd  remission. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I  'U  to  the  king,  my  master,  that  is  dead,      40 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 
War.  Here  cordes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henry  tlie  Fifth,  attended. 

Ch.  Jus/t.  Good    morrow,    and    God    save 

your  majesty  ! 
King.  This   new   and  gorgeous    garment, 
majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. —    > 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some 

fear  : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 


Yet    be    sad, 


good 


But    Harry    Harry, 

brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,   it  very  well  becomes 

you :  50 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on, 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,   be 

sad  ; 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 
Than  a  joiat  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  Heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 
I  '11  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I  '11  bear  your 

cares : 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry 's  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 
But   Harry  lives,  that   shall  convert  those 

tears,  eo 

By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John,  &c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your 

majesty. 
King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me  : — \to 

the  Chief  Justice^  and  you  most ; 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 
Ch.  Just.  I  am  assui-'d  if  I  be  measur'd 

rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No ! 
How  might   a   prince  of    my  gi-eat    hopes 

forget 
So  great  iudignities  you  laid  upon  me  1 
WhsX !   rate,  rebuke,   and   roughly  send  to 

prison  70 

The  immediate  heir  of  England  !     Was  this 

easy? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 
Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your 

father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father,        si 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  3'-our  decrees  at  nought ; 
To    pluck   down    justice    from   your    awful 

bench ; 
To   trip   the  course  of  law,  and  blunt   the 

sword 
That  guards   the  peace  and  safety  of  your 

person  : 
Nay,  more ;    to  spurn   at  your  most   royal 

image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body.  » 
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Act  V. 


KING  HENEY  17.— PART  II. 


Scene  III. 


Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case 

yours, 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  m\ich  profan'd, 
See    your    most    dreadful    laws    so    loosely 

slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd. 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  sUencing  your  son  : 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 
What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty.  loi 

King.  You   are    right,  justice;    and   you 
weigh  this  well ; 
Therefore    still  bear    the  balance   and    the 

sword : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  : — 
"  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son,        no 
That  would  deliver  iip  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice." — You  did  commit 

me  : 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The   unstain'd  sword   that  you  have  use  to 

bear  ; 
With  this  remembrance, — that  you  use  the 

same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my 

hand; 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine 

ear. 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents     120 
To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions. — 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you  ; 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections  ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Eotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now  :      130 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea. 
Where  it   shall   mingle   with   the   state   of 

floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament. 
And    let    us   choose    such  limbs    of    noble 

counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best  govern'd  nation ; 


That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; 
[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.']    In  which  you, 

father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. —  140 
Our  coronation  done  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to 

say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

[jExeuiit. 


Scene   III. — Glostershire.     The    Garden   of 
Shallow's  House. 

Unter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bar- 
DOLPH,  the  Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard, 
where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's 
pippin  of  my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish  of 
caraways,  and  so  forth; — come,  cousin 
Silence  ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly 
dwelling,  and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all, 
beggars  all,  Sir  John  :  marry,  good  air. — 
Spread,  Davy ;  spread,  Davy ;  well  said, 
Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses  : 
he  is  your  serving-man,  and  your  husband,   u 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very 
good  varlet,  Sir  John  : — by  the  mass,  I  have 
drunk  too  much  sack  at  supper : — a  good 
varlet.  Now  sit  down,  now  sit  down. — 
Come,  cousin. 

Sil.  Ah,  sirrah  !  quoth-a, — we  shall 

[Singing.]  Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good 
cheer. 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year  ; 
Wlien  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear,        20 
And  lusty  lads  roam,  here  and  there, 

'  So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fal.  There 's  a  merry  heart ! — Good  Master 
Silence,  I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that 
anon. 

Shal.  Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine, 
Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  I  '11  be  with  you 
anon  : — most  sweet  sir,  sit. — Master  page, 
good  master  page,  sit :  profaoe  !  What  you 
want  in  meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink.  But  you 
must  bear  :  the  heart 's  all.  [Fxit. 

Shal.  Be  merry.  Master  Bardolph; — and 
my  little  soldier  there,  be  merry. 


Act  V. 


KING  HENRY  IV.— PART  II. 


Scene  III. 


Sil.  [Singing.^    Be  m.erry,  he  merry,  my 
wife  has  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall  : 
'T  is  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 
Fal.    I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had 
been  a  man  of  this  metal.  41 

Sil.  Who,  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once,  ere  mow. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for 
you.     \Setting  them  before  Babdolph. 

Shal.  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship  ? — I  '11  be  with  you 
straight. — A  cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 

Sil.  \Singing.^  A  cup  of  wine,  tliats  brisk 
and  fine. 
And  d/rink  unto  tlie  leman  mime  ; 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a.        so 

Fal.  Well  said,  Master  Silence. 

Sil.  If  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  ia  the 
sweet  of  the  night. 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you.  Master 
Silence. 

Sil.  \Singvng.\  Fill    the   cup,   and   let    it 
come  ; 
I  'II  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom,. 

Slial.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome :  if  thou 
wantest  anything,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew 
thy  heart. — Welcome,  my  little  tiay  thief; 
and  welcome,  indeed,  too. — I'll  drink  to 
Master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleroes 
about  London.  ei 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Ba/rd.  If  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart 
together :  ha !  will  you  not.  Master  Bar- 
dolph 1 

Bard.  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot. 

Shal.  By  God's  liggens,  I  thank  thee. — 
The  knave  wiU  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure 
thee  that :  he  will  not  out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I  '11  stick  by  him,  sir.  ro 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack 
nothing:  be  merry.  [Knocking  heard.'\  Look, 
who 's  at  door  there.     Ho  !  who  knocks  1 

[Font  Davy. 

Fal.  [To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper.^ 
Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

SU.  [Singing-I  Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight  : 
Swmi/ngo. 
Is 't  not  so  ? 

Fal.  'T  is  so.  so 

Sil.  Is 't  so  ?  Why,  then  say,  an  old  man 
can  do  somewhat. 


Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  If  it  please  your  worship,  there's 
one  Pistol  come  from  the  court  with  news. 
Fal.  From  the  court?  let  him  come  in. — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now.  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  Sir  John,  God  save  you,  sir. 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man 
to  good. — Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  realm.  si 

Sil.  By  'r  lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goodman 
Puff  of  Barson. 

Pist.  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy   teeth,   most    recreant    coward 

base  ! — 
Sir  John,  1  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a 
man  of  this  world.  101 

Pist.  A  foutre  for  the  world,  and  world- 
lings base ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy 
news? 
Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  [iS'mg's.]  And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and 
John. 

Pist.  Shall    Dunghill    curs   confront    the 
Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  bafifled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  ia  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your 
breeding. 

Pist.  Why  then,  lament  therefore.  m 

Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  sir : — if,  sir,  you 
come  with  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it, 
there  is  but  two  ways  :  either  to  utter  them, 
or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir,  under  the 
king,  in  some  authority. 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak, 
or  die. 

Shal.  Under  King  Harry. 

Pist.  Harry  the  Fourth  ?  or  Fifth  ? 

Slial.  Harry  the  Fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutre  for  thine  office  ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 
Harry  the  Fifth's   the  man.     I  speak   the 
truth  :  120 

When  Pistol  lies,  do  this  ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door  :  the  things  I  speak 
are  just. 
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Scene  V. 


Fal.  Away,  Bardolph  !  saddle  my  horse. — 
Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office 
thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine. — Pistol,  I 
will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day  ! — I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  my  fortune.  iso 

Fist.  What !  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

Fal.  Carry  Master  Silence  to  bed. — Master 
Shallow,  my  Lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou 
wilt,  I  am  fortune's  steward.  Get  on  thy 
boots  :  we  '11  ride  all  night. — O  sweet  Pistol ! 
— Away,  Bardolph.  \_Exit  Baedolph.] — 
Come,  Pistol,  utter  more  to  me ;  and,  withal, 
devise  something  to  do  thyself  good. — Boot, 
boot.  Master  Shallow  :  I  know,  the  young 
king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's 
horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  com- 
mandment. Happy  are  they  which  have 
been  my  friends,  and  woe  unto  my  lord  chief 
justice !  141 

Fist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs 


"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  ? "  say  they; 

Why,  here   it   is :    welcome   these  pleasant 

days !  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly 
and  Doll  Teae-sheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave  :  I  would  to 
God  I  might  die,  that  I  might  have  thee 
hanged ;  thou  hast  drawn  my  shoulder  out  of 
joint. 

1  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her 
over  to  me,  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer 
enough,  I  warrant  her.  There  hath  been  a 
man  or  two  lately  killed  about  her. 

Doll.  Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.  Come 
on :  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe- 
visaged  rascal.  An  the  child  I  now  go  with 
do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better  thou  hadst 
struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain.  12 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  were 
come !  he  would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to 
somebody.  But  I  pray  God  the  fruit  of  her 
womb  miscarry ! 

1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen 
of  cushions  again;  you  have  but  eleven 
now.  Come,  I  charge  you  both  go  with  me ; 
for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and  Pistol 
beat  among  you.  21 

Doll.  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in 
a  censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged 
for  this, — you  blue-bottle  rogue  !   you  filthy 


famished  correctioner  !  if  you  be  not  swinged, 
I  '11  forswear  half-kirtles. 

1  Bead.  Come,  come^  you  she  knight-errant, 
come. 

Host.  O  God,  that  right  should  thus  over- 
come might !  Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

DoU.  Come,  you  rogue,  come  :  bring  me  to 
a  justice.  31 

Host.  A.J ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

Doll.  Goodman  death  !  good  man  bones  ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy,  thou  ! 

Doll.  Come,  you  thin  thing;  come,  you 
rascal ! 

1  Bead.  Very  well.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — A  Public  Place  near  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Enter  two  Grooms,  strewing  rushes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes  ! 

2  Groom.  The     trumpets     have     sounded 
twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they 
come     from     the     coronation.        Despatch, 


despatch. 


\_Eaoeunt  Grooms. 


Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol, 
Bardolph,  and  tJie  Fage. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me.  Master  Robert 
Shallow ;  I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace. 
I  will  leer  upon  him,  as  he  comes  by,  and  do 
but  mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give 
me. 

Fist.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight.     9 

Fed.  Come  here.  Pistol ;  stand  behind  me. 
— [2*0  Shallow.]  O!  if  I  had  had  time  to  have 
made  new  liveries,  I  would  have  bestowed  the 
thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you.  But 't  is 
no  matter ;  this  poor  show  doth  better :  this 
doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Slial.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ; 
and  not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to 
have  patience  to  shift  me.  22 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and 
sweating  with  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of 
nothing  else ;  putting  all  affairs  else  in 
oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be 
done  but  to  see  him. 

Fist.  'T  is  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil 
est.     'T  is  all  in  every  part. 
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Act  V. 


KING  HENRY  IV.— PART  II. 


Scene  V. 


Shal.  'T  is  so,  indeed.  so 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble 
liver, 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 
Haul'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand  : — 
Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  feU 

Alecto's  snake, 
Jor  Doll  is  in;    Pistol  speaks  nought  but 
truth. 
Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

\Shouts  within,  and  trwm/pets  sownd. 
Pist.  There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet- 
clangor  sounds.  40 

Enter  King  and  his  Train,  including  the 
Chief  Justice. 

Pal.  God  save  thy  grace,  King  Hal !  my 

royal  Hal ! 
Pist.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep, 

most  royal  imp  of  fame  ! 
Pal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  ! 
£in(/.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that 

vain  man. 
Gh.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you 

what 't  is  you  speak  ? 
Pal.  My  king !  my  Jove  !  I  speak  to  thee, 

my  heart ! 
King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :   fall  to 

thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ;      so 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence,   and  more  thy 

grace ; 
Leave  gormandising ;   know,  the  grave  doth 

gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  per- 
ceive. 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self ; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been,  eo 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast. 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 
And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
"We   wiU,   according  to  your   strength   and 

qualities, 


Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge, 
my  lord,  70 

To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  King  and  his  Train. 

Pal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  many.  Sir  John;  which  I 
beseech  you  to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Pal.  That  can  hardly  be.  Master  Shallow. 
Do  not  you  grieve  at  this :  I  shall  be  sent 
for  in  private  to  him.  Look  you,  he  must 
seem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  ad- 
vancement ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall 
make  you  great.  so 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you 
should  give  me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me 
out  with  straw.  I  beseech  you,  good  Sir 
John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  a|y 
thousand. 

Pal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word : 
this  that  you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in, 
Sir  John. 

Pal.  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to 
dinner.  Come,  Lieutenant  Pistol; — come, 
Bardolph : — I  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at 
night.  91 

He-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Officers,  &c. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  Sir   John  Falstaff  to 
the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 
Pal.  My  lord,  my  lord  ! — 
Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear 
you  soon. 
Take  them  away. 

Pist.  Si  fortune  me  tormente,  sperato  me 
contente. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol, 
Bardolph,  Page,  and  Officers. 
P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the 
king's. 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ;  99 

But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 
Ch.  Just.  And  so  they  are. 
P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parlia- 
ment, my  lord. 
Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 

P.  John.  I   will   lay   odds,  that,  ere   this 
year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  France.     I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose   music,  to   my  thinking,  pleas'd  the 

king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  %  [Exeunt. 


KING  HENRY  IV.— PART  II. 


EPILOGUE. 


First  my  fear,  then  my  courtesy,  last  my 
speech.  My  fear  is  your  displeasure,  my 
courtesy  my  duty,  and  my  speech  to  beg 
your  pardons.  If  you  look  for  a  good  speech 
now,  you.  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  to  say, 
is  of  mine  own  making ;  and  what  indeed  I 
should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own 
marring.  But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the 
venture. — Be  it  known  to  you  (as  it  is  very 
well),  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  dis- 
pleasing play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it, 
and  to  promise  you  a  better.  I  did  mean, 
indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this  ;  which,  if,  like 
an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I 
break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose. 
Here,  I  promised  you,  I  would  be,  and 
here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies  : 
bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some ; 
and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you 
infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit 


me,  will  you  command  me  to  use  my  legs? 
and  yet  that  were  but  light  payment,  to 
dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  con- 
science will  make  any  possible  satisfaction, 
and  so  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here 
have  forgiven  me  :  if  the  gentlemen  will  not, 
then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen  before 
in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be 
not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our 
humble  author  will  continue  the  story,  with 
Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with 
fair  Katharine  of  Prance :  where,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  Palstaflf  shall  die  of  a  sweat, 
unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard 
opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and 
this  is  not  the  man.  My  tongue  is  weary ; 
when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good 
night :  and  so  kneel  down  before  you;  but, 
indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen. 
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When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of 

truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That   she   might  think   me   some  untutor'd 

youth, 
Unskilful  in  the  world's  false  forgeries. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that   she   thinks   me 

young. 
Although  I  know  my  years  be  past  the  best, 
1  smiling  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue. 
Outfacing  faults  in  love  with  love's  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore   says    my   love   that    she   is 

young? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ?       lo 

0  !  love's  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue. 
And  age,  in  love,  loves   not  to  have  years 

told. 
Therefore  I  'U  lie  with  love,  and  love  with 

me. 
Since  that  our  faults  in  love  thus  smother'd 

be. 

II. 
Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man,  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  Ul. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side,       20 
And  would  corrupt  a  saint  to  be  a  devU, 
Wooing  his  ptirity  with  her  fair  pride  : 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  teU ; 
For  being  both  to  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

1  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but   live  ia 

doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel -fire  my  good  one  out. 

III. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  argu- 
ment, 30 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  1 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me 


My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour 

is  : 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  dost 

shine. 
Exhale  this  vapour  vow  ;  in  thee  it  is  : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  « 

If   by    me    broke,    what    fool   is   not   so 

wise 
To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 


Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook. 

With    young    Adonis,    lovely,    fresh,    and 

green. 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look. 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's 

queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and 

there : 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity.  so 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 
Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proflfer, 
The  tender    nibbler  would   not   touch    the 

bait 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  ofier  : 
Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and 

toward : 
He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool  too  fro- 

ward ! 


V. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear 

to  love  1 
0 !  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty 

voVd : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  '11  con- 
stant prove ; 
Those  thoughts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like 

osiers  bpw'd.  eo 

Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book 

thine  eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can 

comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 

sufiice ; 
Well   learned  is  that  tongue  that  well   can 

thee  commend ; 
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All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without 

wonder, 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 

admire : 
Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice 

his  dreadful  thunder, 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet 

fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O  !  do  not  love  that 

wrong. 
To  sing  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly 

tongue.  70 

VI. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  morn, 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for 

shade. 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made, 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook,  where  Adon  us'd  to  cool  his  spleen: 
Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green 

brim ;  so 

The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious 

eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him  : 
He,  spying  her,  bounc'd  in,  whereas  he 

stood  : 
"  0  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "  why  was  not  I  a 

flood?" 


Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle  : 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 

Brighter  than  glass,   and   yet,  as  glass   is, 
brittle ; 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet  as  iron  rusty  : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joiu'd. 
Between  each   kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love 

swearing  ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  whereof  still  fear- 
ing! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings, 
Her   faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,   and   all 
were  jestings. 

She   bum'd   with   love,   as   straw  with   fire 

flameth ; 
She   bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out- 

bumeth ; 


She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the 


framing ; 


She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-turning. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ?      loi 
Bad    in    the    best,    though    excellent  in 
neither. 


If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 

As    they  must   needs,    the   sister   and   the 

brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  theeand  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to   thee  is   dear,  whose   heavenly 

touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence,     no 
Thou   lov'st  to    hear    the    sweet  melodious 

sound 
That    Phoebus'    lute    (the  queen    of  music) 

makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 
One  knisht  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee 


Fair  was  the  morn,  when  the  fair  queen  of 

love, 
*  f  *  *  * 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove. 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill :    120 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds  ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good 

will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those 

grounds. 
"  Once,"  quoth  she,  "  did  I  see  a   fair  sweet 

youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a 

boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,"  quoth  she,   "  here  was  the 

sore." 
She  showed  hers;    he  saw  more  wounds 

than  one, 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

X. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck' d,  soon 
vaded,  m 

Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring  ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too  timely  shaded  ! 

Fair  creature,  kiU'd.  too  soon  by  death's  sharp 
sting  ! 
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Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall 
should  be. 

I  -weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have  ; 
For  why  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  wiU  : 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I   did 

crave ; 
Por  why  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 

Oh  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee ; 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 


Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her,  142 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him  : 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try 

her, 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  she  fell  to  him. 
"  Even  thu.s,"  quoth  she,   "  the  warlike   god 

embrac'd  me ; " 
And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms  : 
"  Even  thus,"   quoth  she,   "  the  warlike  god 

unlac'd  me," 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 
"  Even  thus,"   quoth  she,  "  he  seized  of  my 

lips,"  150 

And  with  her  Ups  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning,  nor  her 
-  pleasure. 
Ah  !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay. 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  tUl  I  ran  away  ! 

XII. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together  : 
Youth  is  fuU  of  pleasance,  age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth  like  summer  mom,  age   Uke  winter 

weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave,  age  like  winter 

bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport,  age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  :  isi 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold,  age  is  weak  and  cold  ; 

Youth  is  wUd,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee  ;   youth,  I  do  adore 
thee; 
O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  ;  O,  sweet  shepherd  !  hie 
thee, 
For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 


Beairty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 

A  shining  gloss  that  vadeth  suddenly ; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud; 

A  brittle  glass,  that 's  broken  presently  :  m 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 


And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found, 
As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh, 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress, 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once  's  for  ever  lost. 
In    spite   of  physic,   paiatuig,   pain,    and 
cost. 

XIV. 

Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah  !  neither  be  my 

share :  180 

She  bade    good    night,  that   kept   my  rest 

away ; 
And  daff'd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

"  Farewell,  "-quoth  she,    "  and  come  again 

to-morrow  : " 
Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with 

sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nUl  I  construe  whether : 
'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'T  maybe,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither: 
"  Wander,"  a  word  for  shadows  like  thy- 
self, ISO 
As  take  the  pain,  but   cannot  pluck  the 
pelf. 

XV. 

Lord,   how  mine   eyes   throw  gazes   to   the 

east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch;  the  morning 

-rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and 

mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the 
lark; 

For    she   doth   welcome   daylight   with   her 
ditty, 

And  drives  away  dark  dreaming  night : 

The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty  ; 

Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished 

sight ;  201 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with 

sorrow  : 
For  why  she  sighed,  and  bade  me  come  to- 
morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too 

soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours  ; 
To   spite    me  now,    each    minute    seems    a 

moon; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers  ! 
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Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night 
now  borrow  : 

Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to- 
morrow. 

XVI. 

It  was  a  lordiag's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 
three,  210 

That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might 
be. 

Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that 
eye  could  see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a-turning. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with 

love  did  fight. 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kUl  the  gallant 

knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  !  it  was  a  spite 
IJnto  the  sUly  damsel. 

But  one  must  be  refused ;  more  mickle  was 

the  pain. 
That  nothing  coidd  be  used,  to  turn  them  both 

to  gain ; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded 

with  disdain. :  220 

Alas,  she  could  not  help  it. 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of 

the  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

away; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the 

lady  gay ; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XVII. 
On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air  : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,  230 

All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find  ; 
That  the  lover  (sick  to  death) 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  Isreath. 
"  Air,"  quoth  he,  "  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 
But,  alas  !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  : 
Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet : 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear  240 

Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 


My  flocks  feed  not, 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not. 

All  is  amiss  : 
Love's  denying, 
Faith's  defying, 
Heart's  renying,  aw 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot  : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  siUy  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss  : 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame ! 
For  now  I  see 
Inconstancy  260 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
0  cruel  speeding  ! 

Fraughted  with  gall. 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal,  sro 

My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep 
Procure  to  weep. 

In  howling  wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody 
fight! 

Clear  wells  spring  not,  280 

Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Gi-een  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye ; 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully  : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled,  290 

All  our  love  is  lost,  for  Love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan : 
Poor  Oorydon 
Must  live  alone. 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 
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XIX. 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 

And   stall'd    the    deer   that    thou   shouldst 
strike, 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame,  300 

As  well  as  fancy,  partial  wight : 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk, 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt : 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well. 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night ;  sn 

And  then  too  late  she  wUl  repent 

That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay. 
Her  feeble  force  wUl  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, — 
"Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men,       szo 
In  faith,  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways  : 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear  : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust, 

And  in  thy  suit  be  humble  true  ; 

Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust,  sao 

Seek  never  thou  to  choose  anew. 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  1 

Thiak,  women  love  to  match  with  men        34( 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven  ;  they  holy  then 
Begin  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed. 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 


But,  soft !  enough, — too  much,  I  fear  ; 
For  if  my  mistress  hear  my  song, 
She  will  not  stick  to  ring  my  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long  : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 


Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  wUl  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  hUls  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yields. 

There  wiU  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  wUl  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses,         sm 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

love's  answee. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move,        are 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

XXI. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade. 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone ; 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn,  sso 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-tUl  a  thorn. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefuU'st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

"  Fie,  fie,  fie  !  "  now  would  she  cry  ; 

"  Tereu,  Tereu  ! "  by-and-by ; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain,         390 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee. 

Ruthless  beasts  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 
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King  Pandion,  he  is  dead, 
All  thy  fuiends  are  lapp'd  in  lead, 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing. 
Careless  of  thy  sorro-wing. 

XXII. 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd  : 
Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find  : 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend, 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend ; 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call. 


And  with  such  like  flattering, 
"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king." 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 
Quickly  him  they  wUl  entice ; 
If  to  women  he  be  bent, 
They  have  him  at  commandement : 
But  if  Fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then,  farewell  his  gi-eat  renown ; 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  tjiee  in  thy  need  : 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  Jeep  : 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  does  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHINa 


DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 


Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon. 
John,  his  bastard  Brother. 
Claudio,  a  young  Lord  of  Florence. 
Benedick,  a  young  Lord  of  Padua. 
Lbonato,  Governor  of  Messina. 
A.NTONio,  his  Brother. 
Balthazar,  Servant  to  Don  Pedro. 

SrIde!'  \  p^^^"^'^'  «/-^«^^"- 

Dogberry,  )  ^      njn 
Verges,    ']T^o  Officers. 


Friar  Francis. 
A  Sexton. 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  Daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  Niece  to  Leonato. 

TT  '  [-  Gentlewomen  attending  on  Hero. 

Messengers,  Watch/men,  and  A  ttendants. 


SCENE— M.^ssi^K. 


ACT   I. 


Scene  I. — Before  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others, 
with  a  Messenger. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro 
of  Arragon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this  :  he  was 
not  three  leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost 
in  this  action  ? 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of 
name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the 
achiever  brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find 
here,  that  Don  Pedro  hath  bestowed  much 
honour  on  a  young  Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and 
equally  remembered  by  Don  Pedro.  He  hath 
borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age, 
doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a 
lion  :  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expec- 
tation than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you 

how.  20 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina 
will  be  very  much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters, 
and  there  appears  much  joy  in  him  ;  even  so 
much,  that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest 
enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kuidness.^  There 


are  no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so 
washed :  how  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at 
joy,  than  to  joy  at  weeping  !  si 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  Signior  Montanto  re- 
turned from  the  wars,  or  no  ? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady : 
there  was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any 
sort.  . 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero.  My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick 
of  Padua. 

Mess.  O,  he  is  returned,  and  as  pleasant  as 
ever  he  was.  3» 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina, 
and  challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  my 
uncle's  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed 
for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird- 
bolt. — I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  killed 
and  eaten  in  these  wars  1  But  how  many 
hath  he  killed  ?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat 
all  of  his  kUling. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Bene- 
dick too  much ;  but  he  'II  be  meet  with  you, 
I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in 
these  wars.  so 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath 
holp  to  eat  it:  he  is  a  very  valiant  ti'encher- 
man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ;  but 
what  is  he  to  a  lord  1 


an 
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s.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ; 
stuffed  ■with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed  :  he  is  no  less  than  a 
stuffed  man  ;  but  for  the  stuffing, — well,  we 
are  all  mortal.  eo 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my 
niece.  There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt 
Signior  Benedick  and  her :  they  never 
meet,  but  there 's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between 
them. 

Beat.  Alas  !  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In 
our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halt- 
ing off,  and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed 
with  one ;  so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to 
keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  his  horse ;  for  it 
is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left  to  be  known 
a  redsonable  creature. — Who  is  his  companion 
now  t  He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn 
brother.  72 

Mess.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible  :  he  wears  his 
faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block. 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in 
your  books. 

Beat.  No;  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my 
study.  But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion? 
Is  there  no  yovmg  squarer  now,  that  will 
make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  1  82 

Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the 
right  noble  Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord  !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like 
a  disease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the 
pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad. 
God  help  the  noble  Claudio!  if  he  have  caught 
the  Benedick,  it  will  costhim  a  thousand  pound 
ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady,  so 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  John,  Claudio,  Benedick, 
Balthazar,  a/nd  otJiers. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  Signior  Leonato,  you  are 
come  to  meet  your  trouble:  the  fashion  of  the 
world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in 
the  likeness  of  your  grace  ;  for  trouble  being 
gone,  comfort  should  remain,  but  when  you 
depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happmess 
takes  his  leave.  101 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too 
willingly.     I  think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me 
so. 


Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked 
her] 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were 
you  a  chUd. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full.  Benedick  :  we 
may  guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a 
man. — Truly,  the  lady  fathers  herself. — Be 
happy,  lady,  for  you  are  like  an  honourable 
father.  m 

Bene.  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she 
would  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for 
all  Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Signior  Benedick  :  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  Lady  Disdain !  are 
you  yet  living  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die, 
while  she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as 
Signior  Benedick?  Courtesy  itself  must  con- 
vert to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence.  122 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat.  But  it 
is  certain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you 
excepted;  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart;  for,  truly, 
I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they 
would  else  have  been  troubled  with  a  per- 
nicious suitor.  I  thank  God,  and  my  cold 
blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that :  I  had 
rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man 
swear  he  loves  me.  131 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 
mind ;  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  scape 
a  predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse, 
an 't  were  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Btat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a 
beast  of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would,  my  horse  had  the  speed  of 
your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But 
keep  your  way  o'  God's  name,  I  have  done.  142 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick  : 
I  know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato, 
— Signior  Claudio,  Signior  Benedick, — my 
dear  friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I 
tell  him  we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a 
month,  and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion 
may  detain  us  longer:  I  dare  swear  he  is  no 
hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart.  iso 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not 
be  forsworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my 
lord :  being  reconciled  to  the  prince  your 
brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

John.  I  thank  you:  I  am  not  of  many  words, 
but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 
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D.  Pedro.  Your  liand,  Leonato  :  we  will 
go  togetker. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Benedick  amd  Claudio. 

Clavd.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the 
daughter  of  Signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on 
her.  160 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? , 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest 
man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment; 
or  would  yon  have  me  speak  after  my  custom, 
as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Claud.  No ;  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober 
judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  i' faith,  methinks  she's  too  low 
for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise, 
and  too  little  for  a  great  praise  :  only  this 
commendation  I  can  afford  her,  that  were  she 
other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome,  and 
being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like 
her.  "2 

Clavd.  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport :  I 
pray  thee,  tell  me  truly  how  thou  lik'st  her. 

Bene.  "Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire 
after  her  1 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  1 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But 
speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow,  or,  do  you 
play  the  flouting  Jack,  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a 
good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter? 
Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to 
go  in  the  song  ?  i82 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
that  evei*  I  looked  on. 

BeTie.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and 
I  see  no  such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an 
she  were  not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her 
as  much  in  beauty,  as  the  first  of  May  doth 
the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope,  you  have  no 
intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though 
I  bad  sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be 
my  wife.  i^' 

Beiie.  Is  't  come  to  this,  i'  faith  ?  Hath  not 
the  world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap 
with  suspicion  ?  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor 
of  threescore  again  1  Go  to,  i'  faith ;  an  thou 
wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear 
the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look, 
Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedeo. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here, 
that  you  followed  not  to  Leonato's  ? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain 
me  to  tell.  21" 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  Count  Claudio  :  I  can  be 
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secret  as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you 
think  so ;  but  on  my  allegiance, — mark  you 
this,  on  my  allegiance  : — he  is  in  love.  With  , 
who? — now  that  is  your  grace's  part. — Mark, 
how  short  his  answer  is : — with  Hero, 
Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Clavd.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not 
so,  nor  't  was  not  so ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid 
it  should  be  so.  2' 2 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly, 
God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the 
lady  is  very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my 
lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my 
thought. 

Claud.  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke 
mine.  221 

Bens.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths, 
my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

CloMd.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  shoidd 
be  loved,  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy, 
is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me: 
I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate 
heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Clavd.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part, 
but  in  the  force  of  his  will.  231 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank 
her  ;  that  she  brought  me  np,  I  likewise  give 
her  most  humble  thanks  :  but  that  I  will  have 
a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my 
bugle  in  an  invisible  baJdrick,  all  women  shall 
pardon  me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the 
wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the 
right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  is  (for  the 
which  I  may  go  the  finer),  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look 
pale  with  love.  241 

Bens.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with 
hxmger,  my  lord ;  not  with  love  :  prove,  that 
ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love,  than  I  will  get 
again  with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with 
a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the 
door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the  sign  of  blind 
Cupid. 

D.  Pedn-o.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from 
this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bens.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a 
cat,  and  shoot  at  me ;  and  he  that  hits  me, 
let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called 
Adam.  =*! 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try  : 
•'  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 


Act  1. 
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Scene  11. 


Bene.  The  savage  bull  may;  but  if  ever  the 
sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's 
horns,  and  set  them  in  my  forehead  ;  and  let 
me  be  vilely  painted,  and  in  such  great  letters 
as  they  wi-ite,  "  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire," 
let  them  signify  tmder  my  sign, — "  Here  you 
may  see  Benedick  the  married  man."  seo 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou 
■wouldst  be  horn-mad. 

£>.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all 
his  quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this 
shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 
D.  Pedro.    Well,  you  will  temporise  with 
the  hours.     In  the  meantime,  good  Signior 
Benedick,  repair  to  Leonato's  :  commend  me 
to  him,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not  fail  him  at 
supper ;  for,  indeed,  he  hath  made  great  pre- 
paration. 270 
Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me 
for  siich  an  embassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 
Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God :   from  my 
house,  if  I  had  it, — 

Z>.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July  :  your  loving 
friend.  Benedick. 

Beiie.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body 
of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with 
fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly 
basted  on  neither  :  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any 
further,  examine  your  conscience,  and  so  I 
leave  you.  [Exit. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may 
do  me  good.  283 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach :  teach 
it  but  how. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
iVny  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 
(yfeiM^.   Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 
B.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she's  his  only 
heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  1 

Claud.  0  !  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  vdth  a  soldier's  eye,  291 

That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand. 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love  ; 
But    now    I    am    return'd,    and    that    war- 
thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fail-  young  Hero  is. 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  pre- 
sently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words,  sm 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it. 
And   I    will  break  with  hei",  and  vidth  her 
father, 


And  thou  shalt  have  her.     Was  't  not  to  this 

end. 
That  thou  begann'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.    What    need  the  bridge   much 
broader  than  the  flood  ? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity.  sio 

Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  't  is  once,  thou 

lovest. 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night  : 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio  ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart. 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale  : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  wiU  I  break  ; 
And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine.    320 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.      \_Eoijeunt, 


Scene  II. — ^A  Room,  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

.Leon.  How  now,  brother  1.  Where  is  my 
cousin,  your  son  ?  Hath  he  provided  this, 
music  ? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But, 
brother,  I  can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you 
yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good  1 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them  ;  but  they 
have  a  good  cover ;  they  show  well  outward. 
The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a 
thick-pleached  alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus 
much  overheard  by  a  man  of  mine  :  the  prince 
discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved  my  niece 
your  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge  it 
this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  he  found  her 
accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  present  time 
by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told 
you  this  ? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow  :  I  will  send  for 
him,  and  question  him  yourself.  1? 

Leon.  No,  no  :  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream, 
till  it  appear  itself ;  but  I  will  acquaint  my 
daughter  withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better 
prepared  for  an  answer,  if  peradventure  this 
be  true.  Go  you,  and  tell  her  of  it.  [Several 
persons  cross  the  stage.]  Cousins,  you  know 
what  you  have  to  do. — 0,  I  cry  you  mercy, 
friend ;  go  you  with  me,  and  I  will  use  your 
skill. — Good  cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy 
time.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  I. 


ScENK  III. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's 
House. 

Enter  John  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  good-year,  my  lord  !  why 
are  you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion 
that  breeds ;  therefore  the  sadness  is  without 
limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what 
blessing  brings  it  1 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient 
sufferance. 

John.  I  wonder,  that  thou,  being  (as  thou 
say'st  thou  art)  born  under  Saturn,  goest 
about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortify- 
ing mischief.  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I 
must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at 
no  man's  jests  ;  eat  when  J  have  stomach,  and 
wait  for  no  man's  leisure  ;  sleep  when  I  am 
drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  busuiess; 
laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in 
his  humour. 

Con.  Yea;  but  you  must  not  make  the 
full  show  of  this,  tm  you  may  do  it  without 
controlment.  You  have  of  late  stood  out 
against  your  brother,  and  he  hath  ta'en  you 
newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is  impossible 
you  should  take  true  root,  but  by  the  fair 
weather  that  you  make  yourself :  it  is  need- 
ful that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own 
harvest. 

John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rose  in  his  graoe ;  and  it  better  fits 
my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to 
fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any  :  in 
this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering 
honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a 
plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a 
muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog ;  there- 
fore I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage. 
If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had 
my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking :   in  the 


meantime,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not 
to  alter  me.  « 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discon- 
tent? 

John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only. 
Who  comes  here  ?     What  news,  Borachio  1 

Enter  Borachio. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper  : 
the  prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entettained 
by  Leonato,  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence 
of  an  intended  marriage. 

John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build 
mischief  on?  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that 
betroths  himself  to  unquietness  ?  5? 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right 
hand. 

John.  Who  ?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio  ? 

Bora.   Even  he. 

John.  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  and 
who  ?  which  way  looks  he  ? 

Bora.  Mai'ry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Leonato. 

John.  A  very  forward  March-chick !  How 
came  you  to  this  ?  ei 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as 
I  was  smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the 
prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  con- 
ference :  I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras,  and 
there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince 
should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  having  ob- 
tained her,  give  her  to  Count  Claudio. 

John.  Come,  come ;  let  us  thither :  this 
may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure.  That 
young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw :  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless- 
myself  every  way.  You  are  both  sure,  and 
will  assist  me  ?  73 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper :  their 
cheer  is  the  greater,  that  I  am  subdued. 
'Would  the  cook  were-of  my  mind  ! — Shall  we 
go  prove-  what 's  to  be  done  ? 

Bora.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice, 
and  others. 

Leon.  Was  not  Count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant.  1  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  :  I 
never  can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an 
hour  after. 


Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  dis- 
position. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were 
made  just  in  th«  midway  between  him  and 
Benedick  :  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and 
says  nothing ;  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's 
eldest  son,  evermore  tattling.  12 

Leo7i.  Then,  half  Signior  Benedick's  tongue 
in    Count    John's   mouth,    and   half   Count 
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Joliii's  melancholy  in  Signior  Benedick's 
face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot, 
uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a 
man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world, — if 
he  could  get  her  good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never 
get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of 
thy  tongue.  20 

Ant.  In  faith  :  she 's  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall 
lessen  God's  sending  that  way,  for  it  is  said, 
"  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns ; "  but  to 
a  cow  curst  he  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send 
you  no  horns  ? 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband  ;  for 
the  which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my 
knees  every  morning  and  evening.  Lord  !  I 
oould  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on 
his  face  :  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen.       sa 

Leon.  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that 
liath  no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  1  dress 
him  in  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting- 
gentle- woman  1  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more 
than  a  youth,  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is 
Jess  than  a  man ;  and  he  that  is  more  than  a 
youth  is  not  for  me ;  and  he  that  is  less  than 
a  man,  I  am  not  for  him  :  therefore  I  will 
even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear- 
ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell.  42 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat.  No  ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will 
the  devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with 
horns  on  his  head,  and  say,  "  Get  you  to 
heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven ;  here 's 
no  place  for  you  maids  : "  so  deliver  I  up  my 
apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter :  for  the 
heavens,  he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors 
sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is 
long.  60 

Ant.  [To  Hero.]  Well,  niece,  I  trust,  you 
will  be  ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to 
make  courtesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it  please 
you  : "  but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be 
a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another 
courtesy,  and  say,  "Father,  as  it  please  me." 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one 
day  fitted  with  a  husband-  sa 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other 
metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a 
woman  to  be  over-mastered  with  a  piece  of 
valiant  dust  ]  to  make  an  account  of  her  life 
to  a  clod  of  way  ward  marl?  No,  uncle,  I'll 
none  :  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren  ;  and, 
truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 


Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told 
you  :  if  the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind, 
you  know  your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music, 
cousin,  if  you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time  :  if 
the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him,  there 
is  measure  in  everything,  and  so  dance  out 
the  answer.  For  hear  me.  Hero :  wooing, 
wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig, 
a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace  :  the  first  suit 
is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 
fantastical;  the  wedding,  mannerly  modest, 
as  a  measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry;  and 
then  comes  repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs 
falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till 
he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing 
shrewdly.  so 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle  :  I  can  see 
a  church  by  daylight. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother. 
Make  good  room ! 

Unter  Bon  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick, 
Balthazar,  John,  Borachio,  Margaret, 
Ursula,  and  others,  masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with 
your  friend  ? 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly, 
and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk ;  and 
especially,  when  I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ?      so 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  ? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour  ;  for  God 
defend,  the  lute  should  be  like  the  case  ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof; 
within  the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then  your  visor  should  be 
thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 
[Takes  her  aside. 

Balth.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me, 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  youc  own  sake  ; 
for  I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

Balth.  Which  is  one  ?  ico 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Balth.  I  love  you  the  better  :  the  hearers 
may  cry  Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight, 
when  the  dance  is  done  ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words :  the  clerk  is 
answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough :  you  are 
Signior  Antonio.  no 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 
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Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your 
head. 

Ar>i.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well, 
unless  you  were  the  very  man.  Here 's  his 
dry  hand  up  and  down  :  you  are  he,  you  are 
he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come :  do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  you  by  your  excellent  wit  ?  Can  virtue 
hide  itself?  Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he  :  graces 
will  appear,  and  there 's  an  end.  121 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you 
so? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you 
are? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I 
had  my  good  wit  out  of  the  "  Hundred  Merry 
Tales." — Well,  this  was  Signior  Benedick 
that  said  so. 

Bene.  What 'she? 

Beat.  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well 
enough.  130 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester :  a 
very  dull  fool,  only  his  gift  is  in.  devising 
impossible  slanders :  none  but  libertines 
delight  in  him ;  and  the  commendation  is  not 
in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy,  for  he  both 
pleases  men,  and  angers  them,  and  then  they 
laugh  at  him  and  beat  him.  I  am  sure,  he  is 
in  the  fleet :  I  would  he  had  boarded  me  !   140 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll 
tell  him  what  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he  '11  but  break  a  com- 
parison or  two  on  me  ;  which,  peradventure, 
not  marked,  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him 
into  melancholy ;  and  then  there's  a  partridge 
wing  saved,  for  the  fool  wUl  eat  no  supper 
that  night.  [Music  wUhin.]  We  must 
follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will 

leave  them  at  the  next  turning.  i5i 

[Dance.     Then  exeunt  all  hut  John, 

BoEACHio,  amd  Claudio. 

John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on 
Hero,  and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to 
break  with  him  about  it.  The  ladies  follow 
her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio  :  I  know  him 
by  his  bearing. 

John.  Are  not  you  Signior  Benedick  ? 

Clamd.  You  know  me  well :  I  am  he. 


John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  "^ 
in  his  love :   he  is  enamoured  on  Hero.     I 
pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her ;  she  is  no 
equal  for  his  birth  :   you  may  do  the  part  of 
an  honest  man  in  it. 

Glaud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 
John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 
Bora.  So  did  I  too;  and  he  swore  he  would 
marry  her  to-night. 

John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[Exeunt  John  and  Boeachio. 
Glaud.  Thus     answer     I     in    name     of 
Benedick, 
But  hear  these   ill   news  with  the  ears  of 
Claudio.  "0 

'T  is  certain  so  : — the  prince  woos  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 

tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent ;  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against   whose    charms   faith   melteth   into 

blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof. 
Which  I  mistrusted  not.     Farewell,   there- 
fore, Hero  ! 

Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio?  iso 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud.  Whither? 

Bens.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about 
your  own  business,  count.  What  fashion 
will  you  wear  the  garland  of  ?  About  your 
neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain,  or  under  your 
arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?  You  must 
wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince  hath  got  your 
Hero. 

Clamd.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her.  iso 

jBewe.  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest 
drover :  so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you 
think,  the  prince  would  have  served  you 
thus? 

Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind 
man :  't  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat, 
and  you  '11  beat  the  post. 

Clwud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I  '11  leave  you. 

[Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he 
creep  into  sedges. — But,  that  my  Lady 
Beatrice  should  know  me,  and  not  know  me  ! 
The  prince's  fool ! — Ha !  it  may  be,  I  go 
under  that  title,  because  I  am  merry. — Yea ; 
but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong  :  I  am 
not  so  reputed  :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter 
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disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world 
into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well, 
I  '11  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  count  1 
Did  you  see  him  1 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the 
part  of  Lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as 
melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren.  I  told 
him,  and,  I  think,  I  told  him  true,  that  your 
grace  had  got  the  good  will  of  this  young 
lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my  company  to  a 
willow-tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as 
being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as 
being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped  !  What 's  his 
fault? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school- 
boy; who,  being  overjoy'd  with  finding  a 
birds'  nest,  shows  it  his  companion,  and  he 
steals  it.  sm 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  trans- 
gression 1     The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss,  the  rod 
had  been  made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the 
garland  he  might  have  worn  himself,  and  the 
rod  he  might  have  bestow'd  on  you,  who,  as 
I  take  it,  have  stolen  his  birds'  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing, 
and  restore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying, 
by  my  faith,  you  say  honestly.  231 

D.  Pedro.  The  Lady  Beatrice  hath  a 
quarrel  to  you :  the  gentleman,  that  danced 
with  her,  told  her  she  is  much  wronged  by 
you. 

Bene.  O  !  she  misused  me  past  the  endur- 
ance of  a  block  :  an  oak,  but  with  one  green 
leaf  on  it,  would  have  answered  her  :  my 
very  visor  began  to  assume  life,  and  scold 
with  her.  She  told  me,  not  thinking  I  had 
been  myself,  that  I  was  the  prince's  jester ; 
that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw ;  hud- 
dling jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible 
conveyance,  vipon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man 
at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me. 
She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs  : 
if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termina- 
tions, there  were  no  living  near  her ;  she 
would  infect  to  the  north  star.  I  would  not 
marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with 
all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  trans- 
gressed :  she  would  have  made  Hercules  have 
turned  spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to 
make  the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ; 
you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Atfe  in  good 
apparel.     I  would  to  God,  some  scholar  would 
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conjure  her,  for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here, 
a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because 
they  would  go  thither ;  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet, 
horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 

Enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hero,  and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any 
service  to  the  world's  end  1  I  will  go  on  the 
slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that 
you  can  devise  to  send  me  on :  I  will  fetch 
you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest  inch 
of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester 
John's  foot;  fetch  you  a  hair  of  the  Great 
Cham's  beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the 
Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words'  con- 
ference with  this  harpy.  You  have  no  em- 
ployment for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good 
company. 

Bene.  0  God,  sir,  here  's  a  dish  I  love  not : 
I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue.  \Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have 
lost  the  heart  of  Signior  Benedick.  271 

Beai.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhile ; 
and  I  gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for 
his  single  one  :  marry,  once  before  he  won  it 
of  me  with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace 
may  well  say  I  have  lost  it. 

B.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady ; 
you  have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my 
lord,  lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools. 
I  have  brought  Count  Claudio,  whom  you 
sent  me  to  seek.  280 

I).  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count  ?  where- 
fore are  you  sad  % 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

B.  Ped/ro.  How  then  ?  sick  ? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick, 
nor  merry,  nor  well;  but  civil,  count,  civil 
as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous 
complexion. 

B.  Pedro.  I'  faith,  lady,  I  think  your 
blazon  to  be  true  ;  though,  I  '11  be  sworn,  if 
he  be  so,  his  conceit  is  false.  Here,  Claudio, 
I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is 
won ;  I  have  broke  with  her  father,  and  his 
good  will  obtained ;  name  the  day  of  marriage, 
and  God  give  thee  joy  ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and 
with  her  my  fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made 
the  match,  and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  't  is  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of 
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joy :  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say 
how  much. — Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am 
yours  :  I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote 
upon  the  exchange.  302 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot, 
stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not 
speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry 
ieart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool, 
it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care. — My 
cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her 
heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  Lord,  for  alliance  ! — Thus  goes 
«very  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burnt. I  may  sit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  heigh- 
ho  for  a  husband  !  sis 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your 
father's  getting.  Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a 
brother  like  you  1  Your  father  got  excellent 
husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  % 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have 
another  for  working-days  :  your  grace  is  too 
costly  to  wear  every  day. — But,  I  beseech 
your  grace,  pardon  me  ;  I  was  born  to  speak 
all  mirth,  and  no  matter.  323 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me, 
and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out 
of  question,  you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under 
that  was  I  bom. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy  ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things 
I  told  you  of  ?  830 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle. — By  your 
grace's  pardon.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited 
kdy. 

Leon.  There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  ele- 
ment in  her,  my  lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but 
when  she  sleeps ;  and  not  ever  sad  then,  for 
I  have  heard  my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often 
dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and  waked  herself 
with  laughing. 

B.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell 
of  a  husband. 

Leon.  O !  by  no  means,  she  mocks  all  her 
wooers  out  of  suit.  »u 

B.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for 
Benedick. 

Leon.  0  Lord  !  my  lord,  if  they  were  but 
a  week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves 
mad. 

B.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you- 
to  go  to  church  ? 


Claud  To-morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goes 
on  crutches,  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which 
is  hence  a  just  seven-night ;  and  a  time  too 
brief  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind,  sei 

B.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at 
so  long  a  breathing;  but,  I  warrant  thee, 
Claudio,  the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us. 
I  will,  in  the  interim,  undertake  one  of 
Hercules'  labours,  which  is,  to  bring  Signior 
Benedick  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  into  a  moun- 
tain of  affection,  the  one  with  the  other.  I 
would  fain  have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  to  fashion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister 
such  assistance  as  I  shall  give  you  direction,  seo 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost 
me  ten  nights'  watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

B.  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord, 
to  help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

B.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  un- 
hopefuUest  husband  that  I  know.  Thus  far 
can  I  praise  him  :  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of 
approved  valour,  and  confirmed  honesty.  I 
will  teach  you  how  to  humour  your  cousin, 
that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  Benedick ; — 
.and  I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise 
on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit 
and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is 
no  longer  an  archer  :  his  glory  shall  be  ours, 
for  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  drift.        [Exeunt,. 


Scene  II.- 


-  Another  Eoom  in  Leonato's 
House. 


Enter  John  and  Borachio. 

Jolm.  It  is  so :  the  Count  Claudio  shall 
marry  the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

John.^  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment 
will  be  medicinable  to  me  :  I  am  sick  in  dis- 
pleasure to  him,  and  whatsoever  comes 
athwart  his  affection  ranges  evenly  with  miue. 
How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord;  but  so 
covertly  that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in 
me. 

John.  Show  me  briefly  how.  i" 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year 
since,  how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Mar- 
garet, the  waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

John.  I  remember. 
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Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant 
of  the  night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her 
lady's  chamber- window. 

John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death 
of  this  marriage  ?  19 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to 
temper.  Go  you  to  the  prince  your  brother : 
spare  not  to  tell  him,  that  he  hath  wronged 
his  honour  in  marrying  the  renowned  Claudio 
(whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold  up) 
to  a  contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince, 
to  vex  Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leo- 
nato.     Look  you  for  any  other  issue  ? 

John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  en- 
deavour anything.  so 

Bora.  Go  then ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to 
draw  Don  Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio 
alone  :  tell  them,  that  you  know  that  Hero 
loves  me  ;  intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the 
prince  and  Claudio  (as  in  love  of  your 
brother's  honour,  who  hath  made  this  match, 
and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is  thus  like 
to  be  cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a  maid), 
that  you  have  discovered  thus.  They  will 
scarcely  believe  this  without  trial :  offer  them 
instances,  which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood 
than  to  see  me  at  her  chamber-window,  hear 
me  call  Margaret  Hero  j  hear  Margaret  term 
me  Claudio ;  and  bring  them  to  see  this  the 
very  night  before  the  intended  wedding :  for 
in  the  meantime,  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter, 
that  Hero  shall  be  absent,  and  there  shall  ap- 
pear such  seeming  truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty, 
that  jealousy  shall  be  call'd  assurance,  and  all 
the  preparation  overthrown. 

John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it 
can,  I  will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in 
the  working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand 
ducats.  50 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation, 
and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day 
of  marriage.  \Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick. 
Bene.  Boy  ! 

Enter  a  Boy. 
Boy.  Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber- window  lies  a  book  ; 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 
Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 
Bene.  I  know  that ;  but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,   and  here  again.      \Exit  Boy.^     I  do 


much  wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how 
much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedi- 
cates his  behaviours  to  love,  wiU,  after  he 
hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others, 
become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by 
falling  in  love :  and  such  a  man  is  Claudio. 
I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  music  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife ;  and  now  had 
he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe  :  I 
have  known,  when  he  would'  have  walked 
ten  mile  afoot  to  see  a  good  armour;  and 
now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the 
fashion  of  a  new  doublet.  He  was  wont  to 
speak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an 
honest  man,  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he 
turn'd  orthographer :  his  words  are  a  very 
fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange 
dishes.  May  I  be  so  converted,  and  see  with 
these  eyes  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  not :  I 
will  not  be  sworn,  but  love  may  transform 
me  to  an  oyster ;  but  I  '11  take  my  oath  on  it, 
till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall 
never  make  me  such  a  fooL  One  woman  is 
fair,  yet  I  am  well ;  another  is  wise,  yet  I 
am  well ;  another  virtuous,  yet  I  am  well ; 
but  till  aU  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one 
woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich 
she  shall  be,  that 's  certain ;  wise,  or  I  '11 
none ;  virtuous,  or  I  '11  never  cheapen  her ; 
fair,  or  I  '11  never  look  on  her ;  mild,  or  come 
not  near  me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ; 
of  good  discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and 
her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God. 
Ha  !  the  prince  and  Monsieur  Love  !  I  will 
hide  me  in  the  arbour.  [Withdraws. 

Enter  Bon  Pedro,  Leonato,  and  Claudio, 
followed  by  Balthazae  and  musicians. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music? 
Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord.     How  stUl  the 

evening  is. 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony! 
J).  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick   hath 
hid  himself?  40 

Claud.  0,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music 
ended. 
We  '11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth. 

E.  Pedro.  Come,    Balthazar,    we  '11    hear 

that  song  again. 
Balth.  O  !  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a 
voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

E.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excel- 
lency. 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection. — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 
Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will 
sins; 
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Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  -worthy  ;  yet  he  woos,  51 
Yet  will  he  swear  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come  : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes  ; 

There  's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the 
noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets 
that  he  speaks ; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting  !       [Music. 

Bene.  \Aside^  Now,  divine  air  !  now  is 
his  soul  ravish'd  i — Is  it  not  strange,  that 
sheep's  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of  men's 
bodies  ^ — Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when 
all 's  done.  ei 

Balth.  [Sings.^ 

Sigh  710  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  ona  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constamt  never. 
Them  sigh  not  so. 
But  let  them  go, 
And  he  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny.  70 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dwmps  so  dull  and  lieavy  ; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leamj. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  <&c. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Balth.  And  an  ill  siQger,  my  lord. 

Z>.  Pedro.  Ha  1  no,  no ;  faith,  thou  singest 
well  enough  for  a  shift.  79 

Bene.  [Aside.']  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that 
shoidd  have  howled  thus,  they  would  have 
hang'd  him ;  and  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice 
bode  no  mischief  !  I  had  as  lief  have  heard 
the  night-raven,  come  what  plague  could  have 
come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry;  dost  thou  hear, 
Balthazar  1  1  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excel- 
lent music,  for  to-morrow  night  we  would 
have  it  at  the  Lady  Hero's  chamber-window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord.  sg 

JD.  Pedro.  Do  so :  farewell.  [Uoeeimt 
Balthazar  and  Musicians.']  Come  hither, 
Leonato  :  what  was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day  ? 
that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with 
Signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  O,  ay. — [Aside  to  Pedro.]  Stalk 
on,  stalk  on ;  the  fowl  sits. — I  did  never 
think  that  lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

I  son.  No,  nor  I  neither  ;  but  most  wonder- 


ful, that  she  should  so  dote  on  Signior  Bene- 
dick, whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  be- 
haviours seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  [Aside."]  Is  't  possible  1  Sits  the 
wind  in  that  corner  ?  lo] 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think  of  it,  but  that  she  loves  him 
with  an  enraged  affection  :  it  is  past  the  in- 
finite of  thought. 

JD.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counter- 
feit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God  !  counterfeit !  There  was 
never  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the 
life  of  passion,  as  she  discovers  it.  109 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion 
shows  she  1 

Claud.  [Aside.]  Bait  the  hook  well :  this 
fish  will  bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord  ?  She  will  sit 
you, — you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.   She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  You 
amaze  me  :  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit 
had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of 
affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Asidei]  I  should  think  this  a  gull, 
but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it : 
knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such 
reverence.  122 

Claud.  [Aside.]  He  hath  ta'en  the  infec- 
tion :  hold  it  up. 

D.  Ped/ro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection 
known  to  Benedick  % 

Leon.  No,  and  swears  she  never  will : 
that 's  her  torment. 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter 
says  :  "  Shall  I,"  says  she,  "  that  have  so  oft 
encountered  him  with  scorn,  write  to  him 
that  I  love  him  ? "  isi 

Leon.  This  says  she,  now,  when  she  is  be- 
ginning to  write  to  him ;  for  she  '11  be  up 
twenty  times  a  night,  and  there  will  she  sit 
in  her  smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of 
paper. — My  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
I  remember  a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told 
us  of. 

Leon.  0  ! — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was 
reading  it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  between  the  sheet  % —  "i 

CloMd.  That. 

Leon.  O  !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thou- 
sand half -pence;  railed  at  herself,  that  she 
should  be  so  immodest  to  write  to  one  that 
she  knew  would  flout  her: — "I  measure  him," 
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Bays  slie,  "by  my  own  spirit;  for  I  sliould 
flout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me;  yea,  though  I 
love  him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair, 
prays,  curses ; — "  0  sweet  Benedick  !  God 
give  me  patience  !  "  152 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed  :  my  daughter  says 
so  ;  and  the  ecstacy  hath  so  much  overborne 
her,  that  my  daughter  is  sometimes  afeard 
she  will  do  a  desperate  outrage  to  herself. 
It  is  very  true. 

B.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick 
knew  of  it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  dis- 
cover it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make 
a  sport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady 
worse.  160 

JD.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it"  were  an  alms 
to  hang  him.  She  's  an  excellent  sweet  lady, 
and,  out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise.    ' 

D.  Pedro.  In  everything,  but  in  loving 
Benedick.  , 

Leon.  O  !  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  com- 
bating in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten 
proofs  to  one,  that  blood  hath  the  victory.  I 
am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being 
her  uncle  and  her  guardian.  les 

D.  Pedro.  I  would,  she  had  bestowed  this 
dotage  on  me ;  I  would  have  daff'd  all  other 
respects,  and  made  her  half  myself.  I  pray 
you,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  a'  will 
say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  will  die ; 
for  she  says,  she  will  die  if  he  love  her  not, 
and  she  will  die  ere  she  make  her  love  known, 
and  she  will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than 
she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed 
crossness.  179 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should 
make  tender  of  her  love,  't  is  very  possible 
he  '11  scorn  it ;  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all, 
hath  a  contemptible  spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  out- 
ward happiness. 

Claud.  Before  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very 
wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some 
sparks  that  are  like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant.        190 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you  :  and 
in  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he 
is  wise ;  for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great 
discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  most 
Christian-like  fear. 


Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  neces- 
sarily keep  peace  :  if  he  break  the  peace,  he 
ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man 
doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him 
by  some  large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I 
am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  seek 
Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  1  202 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord  :  let  her 
wear  it  out  with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that  's  impossible  :  she  may 
wear  her  heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it 
by  your  daughter  :  let  it  cool  the  while.  I 
love  Benedick  well,  and  I  could  wish  he  would 
modestly  examine  himself,  to  see  how  much 
he  is  unworthy  to  have  so  good  a  lady.         211 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is 
ready. 

Claud.  [Aside.^  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her 
upon  this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

B.  Pedro.  [Aside.'\  Let  there  be  the  same 
net  spread  for  her ;  and  that  must  your 
daughter  and  her  gentlewoman  carry.  The 
sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion 
of  another's  dotage,  and  no  such  matter : 
that 's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  wUl 
be  merely  a  dumb-show.  Let  us  send  her  to 
call  him  in  to  dip.ner.  221 

[Exeunt  Bon  Pedeo,  Claudio,  and, 
Leonato. 

Bene.  [Advancing  from  the  arbour.^  This 
can  be  no  trick  :  the  conference  was  sadly 
borne. — They  have  the  truth  of  this  from 
Hero.  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady  :  it  seems, 
her  aflfections  have  their  full  bent.  Love  me ! 
why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  heai'  how  I  am 
censured :  they  say,  I  will  bear  myself  proudly, 
if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her ;  they 
say,  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any 
sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think  to  marry. 
— I  must  not  seem  proud. — Happy  are  they 
that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them 
to  mending.  They  say,  the  lady  is  fair  :  't  is  a 
truth,  I  can  bear  them  witness ;  and  virtuous : 
't  is  so,  I  cannot  reprove  it ;  and  wise,  but 
for  loving  me.  By  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition 
to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly, 
for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I 
may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  rem- 
nants of  wit  broken  on  me,  because  I  have 
railed  so  long  against  marriage  ;  but  doth  not 
the  appetite  alter  1  A  man  loves  the  meat  in 
his  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age. 
Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and  these  paper 
bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  from  the 
career  of  his  humour?  No;  the  world  must  be 
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peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor, 
I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  mar- 
ried.— Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day, 
she  's  a  fair  lady :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of 
love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatkice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains.  260 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those 
thanks,  than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me  : 
if  it  had  been  painful,  I  would  not  have 
come. 


You  take  pleasure  then  in  the  mes- 
1 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take 
upon  a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal. 
— You  have  no  stomach,  signior  :  fare  you 
well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha  !  "  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to 
bid  you  come  in  to  dinner ;  " — there 's  a  double 
meaning  in  that.  "  I  took  no  more  pains  for 
those  thanks,  than  you  took  pains  to  thank 
me;" — that's  as  much  as  to  say,  any  pains  that 
I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks. — If  I  do 
not  take  pity  on  her,  I  am  a  villain  ;  if  I  do 
not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.  I  will  go  get  her 
picture.  [Exit. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.  — Leonato's  Garden. 


Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  arid  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  par- 
lour ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  prince  .and  CI  audio  : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her ;  say,  that  thou  overheardst  us. 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their 
pride  lo 

Against  that  power  that  bred  it. — There  will 

she  hide  her. 
To  listen  our  purpose.     This  is  thy  office  ; 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 
Ma/rg.  >  I  '11  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you, 
presently.  [Exit. 

Hero.    Now,   Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth 
come. 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick  : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick        20 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice  :  of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay. 

Enter  Beatrice,  behind. 

Now  begin ; 
For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 
Vrs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the 
fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 


And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice  ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture.  so 

Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear 
lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 
Hero.  So   says  the  prince,   and   my  new- 

trothed  lord. 
Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it, 

madam  1 
Hero.  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her 
of  it ;  40 

But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urs.  Why   did   you  so  ?     Doth    not    the 
gentleman 
Deserve  as  full  as  fortunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ? 

Hero.    0  god    of  love !    I  know,  he  doth 
deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man ; 
But  Nature  never  fram'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice  :  50 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak.     She  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no"  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so  ; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 
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Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.    I  never  yet 

saw  man, 
How  wise,    how   noble,    young,   how  rarely 

featur'd,  _« 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward :  if  fair- 

fac'd, 
She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her 

sister ; 
If  black,  why,  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 
Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds; 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out, 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth.        7o 
Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  com- 
mendable. 
Hero.  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all 

fashions. 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable. 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?    If  I  should  speak. 
She  would  mock  me  into  air  :    0  !   she  would 

laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  iire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly  : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling.  so 

Urs.  Yet  teL.  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will 

say. 
Hero.  No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion. 
And,  truly,  I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain    my  cousin  with.      One   doth   not 

know. 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 
Urs.  O !    do    not   do  your  cousin   such   a 

wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without    true  judg- 
ment 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit, 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have),  as  to  refuse  so 

So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me, 

madam. 
Speaking  my  fancy  :  Signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good 

name. 
Urs.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had 

it.— 
When  are  you  married,  madam  \  loo 

Hero.    Why,     every     day  ;  —  to-morrow. 

Come,  go  in : 


I  '11  show  thee   some  attires,  and  have  thy 

counsel. 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 
Urs.  \Aside^  She 's  lim'd,  I  warrant  you  : 

we  have  caught  her,  madam. 
Hero.  \Aside\  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving 

goes  by  haps  : 
Some   Cupid   kills   with  arrows,  some  with 

traps.         \_Edixunt  Heed  and  Ursula. 
Beat.  [Advancing.^  What  fire  is  in  mine 

ears  ?    Can  this  be  true  1 
Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so 

much? 
Contempt,  farewell  !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu! 
No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such.       no 
And,  Benedick,  love  on  :  I  will  reqaite  thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite 

thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  ; 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Hxit. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Unter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage 
be  consummate,  and  rhen  go  I  toward 
Arragon. 

Claud.  I  '11  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if 
you  '11  vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay ;  that  would  be  as  great  a 
soil  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to 
show  a  child  his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to 
wear  it.  I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick 
for  his  company ;  for,  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth  : 
he  hath  twice  or  thrice  out  Cupid's  bowstring, 
and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him. 
He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart 
thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Lemi.  So  say  I  :  methinks,  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant !  there  's  no 
true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch'd 
with  love.     If  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  toothache.  so 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it ! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
afterwards. 

D.  Pedro.  What !  sigh  for  the  toothache  ? 
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Lean.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  ■worm? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief, 
but  he  that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love.  29 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy 
in  him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to 
strange  disguises ;  as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to- 
day, a  Frenchman  to-morrow,  or  in  the  shape 
of  two  countries  at  once,  as  a  German  from 
the  waist  downwards,  all  slops,  and  a  Spaniard 
from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet.  Unless  he 
have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he 
hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would 
have  it  appear  he  is. 

Clombd.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some 
woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs.  He 
brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings;  what  should 
that  bode  1  40 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber's  ? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been 
seen  with  him,  and  the  old  ornament  of  his 
cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did, 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet : 
can  you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? 

Claud.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet 
youth 's  in  love.  50 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his 
melancholy. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash 
his  face  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  ?  for  the 
which,  I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which 
is  now  crept  into  a  lute-string,  and  now 
governed  by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale 
for  him.     Conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too  :  I  war- 
rant, one  that  knows  him  not.  ei 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and,  in 
despite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Ped/ro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face 
upwards. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth- 
ache.— Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me  :  I 
have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to 
speak  to  you,  which  these  bobby -horses  must 
not  hear.      [Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  Ufe,  to  break  with  him 
about  Beatrice.  71 

Claud.  'T  is  even  so.  Hero  and  Margaret 
have  by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice, 
and  then  the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one 
another  when  they  meet. 


Enter  John. 

John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak 
with  you. 

L>.  Pedro.  In  private  ? 

John.  If  it  please  you ;  yet  Count  Claudio 
may  hear,  for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns 
him.  80 

D.  Pedro.  What 's  the  matter  1 

John.  \To  Claud.]  Means  your  lordship  to 
be  married  to-morrow  1 

D.  Pedro.  You  know,  he  does. 

John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows 
what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray 
you,  discover  it. 

John.  You  may  think,  I  love  you  not :  let 
that  appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me 
by  that  I  now  will  manifest.  For  my  brother, 
I  think,  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearness 
of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing 
marriage ;  surely,  suit  ill  spent,  and  labour 
ill  bestowed ! 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you;  and 
circumstances  shortened  (for  she  has  been 
too  long  a  talking  of),  the  lady  is  dis- 
loyal 

Claud.  Who?  Hero? 

John.  Even  she :  Leonato's  Hero,  your 
Hero,  every  man's  Hero.  100 

Gland.  Disloyal  ? 

John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out 
her  wickedness  ;  I  could  say,  she  were  worse : 
think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her 
to  it.  Wonder  not  till  further  warrant :  go 
but  with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  cham- 
ber-window entered,  even  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day  :  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow 
wed  her ;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour 
to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so  ?  no 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see, 
confess  not  that  you  know.  If  you  will  follow 
me,  I  will  show  you  enough ;  and  when  you 
have  seen  more,  and  heard  more,  proceed 
accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  anything  to-night  why  I 
should  not  marry  her  to-morrow  :  in  the  con- 
gregation, where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I 
shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  ob- 
tain her,  I  will  joia  with  thee  to  disgrace 
her.  .™ 

John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  further,  till 
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you  are  my  witnesses  :  bear  it  coldly  but  till 
midniglit,  and  let  the  issue  show  itself. 
D.  Pedro.   0  day  imtowardly  turned  ! 
\  Claud.  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  ! 
John.  0  plague  right  well  prevented  !     So 
will  you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Street. 

Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,  with  tlie 
Watch. 

Dogh.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  1 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they 
should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogh.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too 
good  for  them,  if  they  should  have  any  alle- 
giance in  them,  being  chosen  for  the  prince's 
watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neigh- 
bour Dogberry. 

Dogh.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desart- 
less  man  to  be  constable  ?  lo 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George 
Seacoal,  for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogh.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal.  God 
hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a 
well-favoiired  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but 
to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

2  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 
Dogh.  You  have  :  I  knew  it  would  be  your 

answer.  Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why, 
give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ; 
and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that 
appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity. 
You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  sense- 
less and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the 
watch ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern.  This 
is  your  charge.  You  shall  comprehend  all 
vagrom  men  :  you  9,re  to  bid  any  man  stand, 
in  the  prince's  name. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  a'  will  not  stand  ? 

Dogh.  Why,  then  take  no  note  of  him,  but 
let  him  go  ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the 
watch  together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of 
a  knave.  so 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is 
bidden,  he  is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogh.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with 
none  but  the  prince's  subjects. — You  shall 
also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets  ;  for,  for 
the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable, 
and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Watch.  We  wUl  rather  sleep  than  talk  : 
,we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogh.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and 
most  quiet  watchman,  for  I  cannot  see  how 


sleeping  should  ofiend ;  only,  have  a  care 
that  your  bills  be  not  stolen.  Well,  you  are 
to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  those 
that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  they  wUl  not  1 

Dogh.  Why,  then  let  them  alone  till  they 
are  sober  :  if  they  make  you  not  then  the 
better  answer,  you  may  say,  they  are  not  the 
men  you  took  them  for. 

2  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dogh.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  sus- 
pect him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no 
true  man  ;  and,  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  less 
you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the 
more  is  for  your  honesty.  52 

2  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief, 
shaU  we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Dogh.  Truly,  by  your  office  you  may ;  but, 
I  think,  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled. 
The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do 
take  a  thief,  is,  to  let  him  show  himself  what 
he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merci- 
ful man,  partner.  ei 

Dogh.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a '  dog  by 
my  will ;  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any 
honesty  in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night, 
you  must  call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still 
it. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and 
will  not  hear  us  ? 

Dogh.  Why,  then  depart  in  peace,  and  let 
the  child  wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe 
that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes, 
will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats.       n 

Verg.  'T  is  very  true. 

Dogh.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You, 
constable,  are  to  present  the  prince's  own 
person  :  if  you  meet  the  prince  in  the  night, 
you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a' 
cannot. 

Dogh.  Five  shillings  to  one  on  't,  with  any 
man  that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay 
him  :  marry,  not  without  the  prince  be  will- 
ing; for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  ofiend 
no  man,  and  it  is  an  ofience  to  stay  a  man 
against  his  will.  si 

Verg.  By  'r  lady,  I  think,  it  be  so. 

Dogh.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  masters,  good 
night :  an  there  be  any  matter  of  weight 
chances,  call  up  me.  Keep  your  fellows' 
counsels  and  your  own,  and  good  night.  Come, 
neighbour. 

2  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge: 
let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till 
two,  and  then  all  to  bed. 
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Dogh.  One  word  more,  honest  neiglibours. 
1  pray  you,  watch,  about  Signior  Leonato's 
door ;  for  the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow, 
there  is  a  great  coil  to-night.  Adieu,  be 
vigitant,  I  beseech  you. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry  and  "Verges. 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Bora.  AVhat !  Conrade  ! 

Watch.  \_Aside.'\  Peace  !  stir  not. 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  say  ! 

Con.  Here,  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass,  andmyelbowitched;  I  thought, 
there  would  a  scab  follow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that ; 
and  now  forward  with  thy  tale.  loi 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close  then  under  this 
penthoiise,  for  it  drizzles  rain,  and  I  will,  like 
a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [Aside.']  Some  treason,  masters;  yet 
stand  close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of 
Don  John  a  thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should 
be  so  dear  1 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were 
possible  any  villainy  should  be  so  rich ;  for 
when  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones, 
poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will,  us 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed. 
Thou  knowest,  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet, 
or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  feshion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion.        120 

Bora.  Tush  !  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fool 's 
the  fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ? 

Watch.  [Aside.']  I  know  that  Deformed ;  a' 
has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year  ;  a'  goes 
up  and  down  like  a  gentleman.  I  remember 
his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con.  No  :  't  was  the  vane  on  the  house.  128 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  de- 
formed thief  this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  a' 
turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods  between  four- 
teen andfive-and-thirty?  sometime,  fashioning 
them  Uke  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechy 
painting  ;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in 
the  old  church-window ;  sometime,  like  the 
shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten 
tapestry,  where  his  codpiece  seems  as  massy 
as  his  club  % 

Con.  All  this  I  see,  and  I  see  that  the 
fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 
But  art   not   thou  thyself   giddy   with  the 


fashion  too,  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy 
tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion  1 

Bora.  Not  so  neither ;  but  know,  that  I 
have  to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  Lady 
Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the  name  of  Hero : 
she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress'  chamber 
window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good 
night, — I  tell  this  tale  vilely  : — I  should  first 
tell  thee,  how  the  prince,  Claudio,  and  my 
master,  planted,  and  placed,  and  possessed  by 
my  master  Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the 
orchard  this  amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  was 
Hero  ?  1^ 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and 
Claudio  ;  but  the  devil,  my  master,  knew  she 
was  Margaret ;  and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which 
first  possessed  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night, 
which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly  by  my 
villainy,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  that 
Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio  en- 
raged ;  swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was 
appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and 
there,  before  the  whole  congregation,  shame 
her  with  what  he  saw  over-night,  and  send 
her  home  again  without  a  husband.  iso 

1  Watch.  "We  charge  you  in  the  prince's 
name,  stand. 

2  'Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable. 
We  have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous 
piece  of  lechery,  that  ever  was  known  in  the 
commonwealth. 

1  WatcK.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of 
them  :  I  know  him,  a'  wears  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters  ! 

2  Watch.  You  '11  be  made  bring  Deformed 
forth,  I  warrant  you.  wo 

Con.  Masters, — 

1  Watch.  Never  speak  :  we  charge  you,  let 
us  obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  "We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  com- 
modity, being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant 
you.     Come,  we  '11  obey  you.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Leonardo's  house. 

Enter  Heko,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Bea- 
trice, and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs.  T  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  "Well.  [Exit. 

Ma/rg.  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rebato 
were  better. 
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Act  III. 


MUCH   ADO   ABOUT   NOTHING. 


Scene  Y. 


Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I  '11  wear 
this. 

Mary.  By  my  troth's  not  so  good;  and  I 
warrant,  your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Kero.  My  cousia's  a  fool,  and  thou  art 
another.     I  '11  wear  none  but  this.  n 

Ma/rg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently, 
if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner ;  and  your 
gown 's  a  most  rare  fashion,  i'  faith.  I  saw 
the  Duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise 
so. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth 's  but  a  night-gown  in 
respect  of  yours  :  cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts,  and 
laced  with  silver,  set  with  pearls  down  sleeves, 
side  sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  underborne 
with  a  bluish  tinsel ;  but  for  a  fine,  quaint, 
graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth 
ten  on 't.  22 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my 
heart  is  exceeding  heavy  !  ' 

Marg.  'T  will  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight 
of  a  man. 

Hero.  Pie  upon  thee  !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady  1  of  speaking  honour- 
ably ?  Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a 
beggar  ?  Is  not  your  lord  honourable  without 
marriage  1  I  think,  yoti  would  have  me  say, 
saving  your  reverence, — a  husband  :  an  bad 
thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I  '11 
ofiend  nobody.  Is  there  any  harm  in — the 
heavier  for  a  husband  ?  None,  I  think,  an  it 
be  the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife; 
otherwise  't  is  light,  and  not  heavy  :  ask  my 
Lady  Beatrice  else ;  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero.   Good  morrow,  coz. 

Beat.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now?  do  you  speak  in 
the  sick  tune  ? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  me- 
thinks.  40 

Marg.  Clap  us  into  "  Light  o'  love ; "  that 
goes  without  a  burden :  do  you  sing  it,  and 
I  '11  dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea.,  "Light  o'  love,"  with  your 
heels  ! — then,  if  your  husband  have  stables 
enough,  you  '11  see  he  shall  lack  no  bams. 

Marg.  O  illegitinaate  construction  !  I  scorn 
that  with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'T  is  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin  :  't  is 
time  you  were  ready.  By  my  troth,  I  am 
exceeding  ill. — Heigh-ho  !  si 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Beat.  Por  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg.  "Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk, 
there 's  no  more  sailing  by  the  star. 


Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one 
their  heart's  desire ! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they 
are  an  excellent  perfume.  ee 

Beat.  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stufied  !  there 's  goodly 
catching  of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me  !  God  help  me  !  how 
long  have  you  prof ess'd  apprehension  ? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not 
my  wit  become  me  rarely  1 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enoiigh,  you  should 
wear  it  in  your  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Ma/rg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled 
Carduus  Benedictus,  and  lay  it  to  your  heart : 
it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm.  72 

Hero.  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus !  why  Benedictus  %  you 
have  some  moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Ma/rg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no 
moral  meaning ;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle, 
You  may  think,  perchance,  that  I  think  you 
are  in  love  :  nay,  by'r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a 
fool  to  think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  list  not  to 
think  what  I  can ;  nor  indeed,  I  cannot  think, 
if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking, 
that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in 
love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Bene- 
dick was  such  another,  and  now  is  he  become 
a  man  :  he  swore  he  would  never  marry ;  and 
yet  now,  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his 
meat  without  grudging  :  and  how  you  may 
be  converted,  I  know  not,  but,  methinks, 
you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue 
keeps  ? 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop.  90 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw :  the  prince,  the 
count,  Signior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all 
the  gallants  of  the  town,  are  come  to  fetch 
you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good 
Meg,  good  Ursula.  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Another  Room  in  Leonato'-; 
House. 

Enter  Leonato,  with  Dogberry  and 

Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest 
neighbour  ? 

Dogh.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  con- 
fidence with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 
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Act  IV. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Scene  I. 


Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you;  for,  you  see,  it 
is  a  busy  time  with.  me. 

Bogh.  Marry,  ttis  it  is,  sir. 

Yerg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  % 

Bogh.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little 
off  the  matter  :  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits 
are  not  so  blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire 
they  were ;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin 
between  his  brows.  12 

Yerg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest 
as  any  man  living,  that  is  an  old  man,  and 
no  honester  than  I. 

Bogh.  Comparisons  are  odorous :  palabras, 
neighbour  Verges. 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Bogh.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so, 
but  we  are  the  poor  duke's  officers ;  but,  truly, 
for  mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a 
king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it 
all  of  your  worship.  21 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  ?  ha  ! 

Bogh.  Yea,  an  'twere  a  thousand  pound 
more  than  't  is ;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclama- 
tion on  your  worship,  as  of  any  man  in  the 
city,  and  though  I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Yerg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have 
to  say. 

Yeirg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  ex- 
cepting your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a 
couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in 
Messina.  si 

Bogh.  A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be 
talking  :  as  they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the 


wit  is  out.  God  help  us  !  it  is  a  world  to  see  ! 
— Well  said,  i'  faith,  neighbour  Verges : — 
Well,  God's  a  good  man  :  an  two  men  ride  of 
a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind. — ^An  honest 
soul,  i'  faith,  sir  :  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever 
broke  bread ;  but,  God  is  to  be  worshipped  : 
all  men  are  not  alike ;   alas,  good  neighbour  ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too 
short  of  you. 

Bogh. .  Gifts  that  God  gives.  <> 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Bogh.  One  word,  sir.  Our  watch,  sir, 
have,  indeed,  comprehended  two  aspicious 
persons,  and  we  would  have  them  this  morn- 
ing examined  before  your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  aM 
bring  it  me  :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as 
may  appear  unto  you. 

Bogh.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go.     Fare 

you  well. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give 
your  daughter  to  her  husband.  53 

Leon.  I  '11  wait  upon  them  :   I  am  ready. 
[Eoc&wnt  Lbonato  and  Messenger. 

Bogh.  Go,  good  partner,  go;  get  you  to 
Francis  Seacoal ;  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and 
inkhorn  to  the  gaol :  we  are  now  to  examin- 
ation these  men. 

Yerg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Bogh.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant 
you ;  here 's  that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to 
a  non-com  :  only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set 
down  our  excommunication,  and  meet  me  at 
the  gaol.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     IV. 


Scene  I. — The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Bon  Pedro,  John,  Leonato,  Friar 
Francis,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Hero, 
Beatrice,  (fee. 

Leon.  Come,  Friar  Francis,  be  brief :  only 
to  the  plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall 
recount  their  particular  duties  afterwards. 

Fri.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry 
this  lady? 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her;  friar,  you 
come  to  marry  her. 

Fri.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married 
to  this  count  1,  11 

Hero.  I  do. 

Fri.  If  either  of  you  know   any  inward 


impediment,  why   you    should  not   be    con- 
joined, I  charge  you  on  your  souls  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any,  Hero  1 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Fri.  Know  you  any,  count  ? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer ;  none. 

Claud.  0,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men 
may  do  !  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing 
what  they  do  !  21 

Bene.  How  now!  Interjections?  Why 
then,  some  be  of  laughing,  as,  ha  !  ha  !  he  ! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar.— Father,  by 
your  leave  : 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  ? 

Leon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her 
me. 
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Scene  I. 


Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  yoii  back, 
whose  worth 
May  colinterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift  % 
D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her 
again.  so 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble 
thankfulness. — 
There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again  : 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 
She 's   but   the   sign   and  semblance  of  her 

honour. — 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here  : 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sia  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modest  evidence, 
To  witness   simple  virtue?     "Would  you  not 

swear, 
All  you- that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid,  4o 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?     But  she  is  none  : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 
Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 
Claud.  Not  to  be  married. 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 
Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own 
proof, 
Have  vanquish'd  the  resistance  of  her  youth. 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, — 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  say :  if  I 
have  known  her, 
You  '11   say,  she  did   embrace  me  as   a   hus- 
band, 60 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin  : 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  ? 
Claud.  Out  on  thee,  seeming  !  I  will  write 
against  it : 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb. 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood  eo 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak 

so  wide  ? 
Claud.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  ? 
B.  Pedro.  "What  should  I  speak  ? 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 
Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but 

dream  ? 
John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things 

are  true. 
Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 
Hero.  True  !  0  God  ! 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here  ?  70 


Is   this    the  prince?      Is   this   the   prince's 

brother  ? 
Is  this  face  Hero's  ?    Are  our  eyes  our  own? 
Leon.  All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my 

lord? 
Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to 
your  daughter. 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 
Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my 

chUd. 
Hero.  O    God,    defend    me !    how  am    I 
beset ! — 
"What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? 
Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your 
name.  so 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  ?    "Who  can  blot  that 
name 
"With  any  just  reproach  1 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero  : 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
"What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yester- 
night 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 
Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour, 

my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. 
— Leonato, 
I   am    sorry   you   must    hear :    upon    mine 

honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count,  so 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night. 
Talk  with  a  ruflSan  at  her  chamber-window; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Confess'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

John.  Fie,  fie  :   they  are  not  to  be  nam'd, 
my  lord, 
Not  to  be  spoke  of; 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.     Thus,  pretty 

lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment.     100 
Claud.  0  Hero  !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou 
been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About   thy  thoughts,    and   counsels   of  thy 

heart ! 
But,  fare   thee  well,  most   foul,  most   fair ! 

farewell. 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity  ! 
For  thee  I  '11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point 
for  me  ?  [Hero  swoons. 
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£eat.  Why,  how  now,  cousin !   wherefore 
sink  you  down  ?  m 

John.  Come,  let  us  go.     These  things,  come 
thus  to  light. 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Uxeunt  Don  Pedro,  John,  and  Clatjdio. 
Bene.  How  doth  the  lady  ? 
Beat.  Dead,  I  thiak  :■ — help,  uncle  ! — 

Hero  !  why.  Hero  ! — Uncle  ! — Signior  Bene- 
dick ! — Friar ! 
Leon.  O  fate !    take  not  away  thy  heavy 
hand  : 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame, 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  1 

Fri.  Have  comfort,  lady. 
Leon.  Dost  thou  look  tip  'i 
Fri.  Yea  ;  wherefore  should  she  not  ? 

Leon.  Wherefore?    Why,  doth  not  every 
earthly  thing  121 

Cry  shame  upon  her  1     Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? — 
Do  not  live,  Hero;  do  not  ope. thine  eyes; 
For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames. 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearwar4  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one  1 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  Nature's  frame  1 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee  !     Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ?      131 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up- a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
Who  smirched  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine. 
This    shame   derives    itself  from    unknown 
loins  ?  " 
mine,  and  mine  I   loVd,   and  mine   I 

prais'd, 
mine  that   I  was  proud  on  ;    mine  so 
much, 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she — 0  !  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea  m 

Hath  (iops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul-tainted  flesh  ! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied  ! 
Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last 

night  ? 
Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last 
night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 
Leon.  Confirm'd,    confirm'd !     0,    that    is 
•strqnger  made,  131 


But 


And 


Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie. 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foul- 
ness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears  ?    Hence  from  her,  let 

her  die. 
Fri.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune. 
By  noting'  of  the  lady  :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  leo 

To  start  into  her  face  ;   a  thousand  innocent 

shames 
In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire. 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth. — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observation. 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here         m 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  seest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath 

left. 
Is,  -that  she  wUl  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury  :  she  not  denies  it. 
Why  seek'st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 
Fri.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus'd 

of? 
Hero.  They  know  that   do  accuse   me,    I 

know  none. 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive, 
Than    that    which    maiden     modesty     doth 

warrant,  ^  iso 

Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  ! — O  my  father  ! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd   the   change  of  words  with  any 

creature. 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 
Fri.  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in 

the  princes. 
Bevie.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of 

honour ; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, . 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies.       iso 
Leon.  I   know  not.      If   they  speak   but 

truth  of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her;   if  they  wrong 

her  honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  meanSj 
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Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends,        200 
To  quit  me  of  them  thorbughly. 

Fri.  Pause  awhile. 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead; 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed  : 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation ; 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this?   what 

will  this  do  ?  210 

Fri.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her 

behalf 
Change   slander   to  remorse ;    that   is    some 

good  : 
But  not   for  that  dream  I   on  this  strange 

course, 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd. 
Upon  the  iustant  that  she  was  accus'd. 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied  and  excus'd 
Of  every  hearer ;  for  it  so  falls  out. 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  fijid 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show 

us,  222 

Whiles  it  was  ours. — So  will   it   fare  with 

Claudio  : 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination, 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul,  230 

Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed  : — then  shall  he 

mourn, 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver) 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her ; 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy  :       240 
And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her. 
As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation. 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 
Bene.  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise 

you: 


And  though,  you  know,  my  inwardness  and 

love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief,  250 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Fri.  'T  is  well  consented  :  presently  away, 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the 

cure. — 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live  :  this  wedding  day, 
Perhaps,  is  but  prolong'd  :  have  patience,  and 
endure. 
\jExeunt  Friar,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this 
while? 

Beat.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  whUe  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat.  You  have  no  reason ;  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin 
is  wronged.  261 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve 
of  me  that  would  right  her  ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such 
friendship  1 

Beat.  A  veuy  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 

Beat.   It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well 
as  you.     Is  not  that  strange  ?  sso 

Beat.  As  strange  as  a  thing  I  know  not. 
It  were  as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved 
nothing  so  well  as  you ;  but  believe  me  not, 
and  yet  I  lie  not  :  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I 
deny  nothing. — I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me  ; 
and  I  will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love 
not  youj 

Beat.  WiU  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to 
it.     I  protest,  I  love  thee.  281 

Beat.  Why  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Bene.  What  ofieuce,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour  : 
I  was  aboiit  to  protest,  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart, 
that  none  is  left  to  protest. 

Be-tie.  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for  thee. 

Beat.   Kill  Claudio.  2m 

Bene.  Ha  !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it.     Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here. — There 
is  no  love  in  you. — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 
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Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  -will  go. 

Bene.  We  '11  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  witb  me, 
than  fight  -with  mine  enemy.  soo 

Bene.  Is  Olaudio  thine  enemy  1 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a 
villaia,  that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dis- 
honoured my  kinswoman  1 — O,  that  I  were  a 
man ! — What !  bear  her  in  hand  until  they 
come  to  take  hands,  and  then  with  public 
accusation^  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated 
rancour, — O  God,  that  I  were  a  man  !  I  would 
eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window ! — 
a  proper  saying.  sii 

Bene.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero  ! — she  is  wronged,  she  is 
slandered,  she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat.  Princes,  and  counties  !  Surely,  a 
princely  testimony,  a  goodly  count,  count  con- 
feet  ;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely  !  O,  that  I  were 
a  man  for  his  sake  !  or  that  I  had  any  friend 
would  be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But  manliood  is 
melted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment, 
and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim 
ones  too  :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules, 
that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it. — I  cannot 
be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  T  will  die  a 
woman  with  grieving. 

Bens.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand, 
I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way 
than  swearing  by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count 
Claudio  hath  wronged  Hero  ?  330 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or 
a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough  !  I  am  engaged,  I  will  chal- 
lenge him.  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  I 
leave  you.  By  this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render 
me  a  dear  account.  As  you  hear  of  me,  so 
think  of  me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin ;  I 
must  say  she  is  dead ;  and  so,  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in 
gowns  ;   and  the  Watch,  with  Oonrade  and 

BOKACHIO. 

Dogh.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 
Yerg.  O  !    a  stool   and  a  cushion  for  the 
sexton. 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  ? 


Dogh.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partnei-. 

Yerg.  Nay,  that 's  certain :  We  have  the 
exhibition  to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that 
are  to  be  examined?  let  them  come  before 
master  constable. 

Dogh.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. 
— what  is  your  name,  friend  %  10 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogh.  Pray,  write  down  Borachio. — Yours, 
sirrah  ? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name 
is  Conrade. 

Dogh.  Write  down  master  gentleman 
Conrade. — Masters,  do  you  serve  God? 

Con.,  Bora.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogh.  Write  down,  that  they  hope  they 
serve  God  : — and  write  God  first ;  for  God 
defend  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains  ! 
— Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are 
little  better  than  false  knaves,  and  it  wUl  go 
near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer 
you  for  yourselves  ?  22 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogh.  A  marvellovis  witty  fellow,  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  will  go  about  with  him.^ — Come 
you  hither,  sirrah ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  sir  :  I 
say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogh.  Well,  stand  aside. — Tore  God,  they 
are  both  in  a  tale.  Have  you  writ  down,  that 
they  are  none  ?  30 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the 
way  to  examine  :  you  must  call  forth  the 
watch  that  are  their  accusers. 

Dogh.  Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest  way. — 
Let  the  watch  come  forth. — Masters,  I  charge 
you,  in  the  prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John, 
the  prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogh.  Write  down — Prince  John  a  villain. 
Why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's 
brother  villain.  « 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dogh.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not 
like  thy  look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a 
thousand  ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the 
Lady  Hero  wrongfully. 

Dogh.  Flat  bvirglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

Yerg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Sexton.  What  else,  fellow  ?  so 

1  Watch.  And  that  Count  Olaudio  did 
mean,  upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before 
the  whole  assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogh.  O  villain  !  thou  wilt  be  condemned 
into  everlasting  redemption  for  this. 
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Sexton.  What  else? 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you 
can  deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  se- 
cretly stolen  away  :  Hero  was  in  this  manner 
accused,  in  this  very  manner  refused,  and, 
upon  the  grief  of  this,  suddenly  died.  Master 
constable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and  brought 
to  Leonato's  :  I  will  go  before,  and  show  hiin 
their  examination.  \_Exit. 

Dogb.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands — 

Con.   Off,  coxcomb  ! 

Dogh.  God 's  my  life  !  where  's  the  sexton? 
let  him  write  down  the  prince's  oificer,  cox- 
comb.— Come,  bind  them. — Thou  naughty 
varlet  !  m 


Con.  Away !  you  are  an  ass;  you  are  an  ass. 

D.ogh.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years  1 — O,  that  he  were 
here  to  write  me  down  an  ass !  but,  masters, 
remember,  that  I  am  an  ass;  though  it  be  not 
written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  3*0.  an  ass. 
— No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  fall  of  piety,  as 
shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I 
am  a  wise  fellow;  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer; 
and,  which  is  more,  a  householder;  and,  which 
is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in 
Messina ;  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to  ; 
and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ;  and  a  fellow 
that  hath  had  losses ;  and  one  that  hath  two 
gowns,  and  everything  handsome  about  him. 
Bring  him  away.  0,  that  I  had  been  writ 
down  an  ass  !  \Exev/nt. 


ACT   V. 


Scene  I. — Before  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  your- 
self; 
And  't  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.     Give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with 

mine  : 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  :  10 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of 

mine. 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such   a   one   will   smile,  and   stroke  his 

beard. 
And  —  sorrow,    wag  !  —  cry  hem,   when    he 

should  groan; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs  ;  make  misfortune 

drunk 
With  candle-wasters  :  bring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man ;  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting 

it,  22 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Petter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 


No,  no  ;  't  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure  30 

The  like    himself.      Therefore    give  me  no 

counsel  : 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 
Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing 

differ. 
Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace !  I  will  be  flesh  and 

blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher. 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 
Ant.    Yet   bend   not   all   the  harm  upon 

yourself ; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too.       40 
Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason :    nay,  I 

will  do  so. 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied ; 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know ;    so  shall  the 

prince, 
And  all  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Bon  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  comes  the  prince  and  Claudio 

hastily. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 
Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Lemi.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 
D.  Pedro.   We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 
Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord  ! — well,  fare  you 

well,  my  lord  : — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  1 — well,  all  is  one. 
D.  Pedro.  Nay,   do  not  quarrel   with  us, 

good  old  man.  so 
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Ant.  If  h.e  could  right  himself  ■with  qxiar- 
relling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;  thou, 
dissembler  thou. — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword ; 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand^ 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear. 
In   faith,    my  hand    meant   nothing   to  my 
sworcL 
Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man !    never  fleer  and 
jest  at  me  : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool. 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag  eo 

What  I  have   done   being   young,   or   what 

would  do. 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  ianocent   child 

and  me. 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 
And  with  grey  hairs,   and  bruise  of  many 

days. 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child  : 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through 

her  heart. 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, 

0  !  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept,       70 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy. 

Claud.  My  vUlaiay  ? 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 
Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

1  '11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  prac- 
tice. 

His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood. 
Clamd.  Away  !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with 

you. 
Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me  ?     Thou  hast 
kUl'd  my  child  : 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 
Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  in- 
deed :  so 
But  that 's   no   matter ;    let   him    kill    one 

first ; — 
Win   me    and   wear    me ; — let   him    answer 

me. — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy !  come,  sir  boy,  come, 

follow  me. 
Sir  boy,   I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foiaing 

fence ; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 
Leon.  Brother, — 

Ant.  Content  yourself.   God  knows,  I  lov'd 
my  niece ; 


And    she   is   dead ;    slander'd  to   death   by 

villaias. 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed. 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue.        so 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops  ! — 
Leon.  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Hold  you  content.     What,  man !  I 
know  them,  yea. 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost 

scruple  : 
Scambling,  outfacing,  fashion-mong'ring  boys. 
That  lie,    and    cog,    and  flout,   deprave  and 

slander. 
Go  antickly,  and  show  outward  hideousness, 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they 

durst ; 
And  this  is  all ! 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Come,  't  is  no  matter  : 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this.        101 

I).  Pedro.    Gentlemen   both,  we  will  not 

wake  your  patience. 

My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death  ; 

But,   on  my  honour,   she.  was  charg'd  with 

nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 
Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord  ! — 
I).  Ped/ro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No  1 

Come,  brother,  away. — I  will  be  heard. — 
Ant.  And  shall,  or  somo  of  us  will  smart 
for  it. 

[Eaxunt  Leonato  ci,nd  Antonio. 

Enter  Benbbigk. 

D.  Ped/ro.  See,  see  :  here  comes  the  man 
we  went  to  seek. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news  ?  no 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior  :  you  are  al- 
most come  to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two 
noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without 
teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What 
think'st  thou  ?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we 
should  have  been  too  young  for  them.  120 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true 
valour.     I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Clamd.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek 
thee  ;  for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and 
would  fain  have  it  beaten  away.  Wilt  thou 
use  thy  wit  ? 

Ben^.  It  is  in  my  scabbard ;  shall  I  draw 
it? 

D.  Ped/ro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy 
side? 
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Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very 
many  have  been  beside  their  wit. — I  will  bid 
thee  draw,  as  we  do  the  minsti-els ;  draw  to 
pleasure  us.  iso 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale. — Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud.  What !  courage,  man !  What  though 
care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in 
thee  to  kill  care. 

Bet-m.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the 
career,  an  you  charge  it  against  me. — I  pray 
fou,  choose  another  subject. 

Claud.  Nay,  then  give  him  another  staff : 
this  last  was  broke  cross.  i«> 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more 
and  more.     I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his 
girdle. 

Bene.   Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain. — I  jest  not. — I 
will  make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what 
you  dare,  and  when  you  dare. — Do  me  right, 
or  I  will  protest  your  cowardice.  You  have 
killed  a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall 
heavy  on  you.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may 
have  good  cheer.  152 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast  ?  a  feast  ? 

Claud.  V  faith,  I  thank  him  ;  he  hath  bid 
me  to  a  calf  s-head  and  a  capon,  the  which  if 
I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my 
knife's  naught. — Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock 
too? 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well :  it  goes 
easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I  '11  teU  thee  how  Beatrice  praised 
thy  wit  the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a 
fine  wit.  "  True,"  said  she,  "  a  fine  little 
one."  "  No,"  said  I,  "  a  great  wit."  «  Right," 
says  she,  "  a  great  gross  one."  "Nay,"  said 
I,  "  a  good  wit."  "  Just,"  said  she,  "it hurts 
nobody."  "  Nay,''  said  I,  "  the  gentleman  is 
wise."  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentle- 
man.'' "Nay,"  said  I,  "he  hath  the  tongues." 
"  That  I  believe,"  said  she,  "for  he  swore  a 
thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  for- 
swore on  Tuesday  morning  :  there  's  a  double 
tongue  ;  there  's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she, 
an  hour  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular 
virtues ;  yet  at  last  she  concluded  with  a 
sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily, 
and  said  she  cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for 
all  that,  an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly, 
she  would  love  him  dearly.  The  old  man's 
daughter  told  us  all.  leo 


Claud.  All,  all;  and  moreover,  God  saw 
him  when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the 
savage  bull's  horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's 
headi 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "  Here 
dwells  Benedick  the  married  man  ! "  i89 

Bene.  Fare  you.  well,  boy  :  you  know  my 
mind.  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip- 
like humour  ;  you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do 
their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt 
not. — My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I 
thank  you  :  I  must  discontinue  your  com- 
pany. Your  brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled 
from  Messina  :  you  have,  among  you,  killed 
a  sweet  and  innocent  lady.  For  my  Lord 
Laokbeard  there,  he  and  I  shall  meet ;  and 
till  then,  peace  be  with  him.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest.  202 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I  '11 
warrant  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  ? 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is, 
when  he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and 
leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but 
then  is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man.  210 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you  ;  let  me  be  :  pluck 
up,  my  heart,  and  be  sad  !  Did  he  not  say, 
my  brother  was  fled  ? 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch, 
with  CoNRADE  and  Borachio. 

Dogh.  Come  you,  sir  :  if  justice  cannot  tame 
you,  she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her 
balance.  Nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite 
once,  you  must  be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now  !  two  of  my  brother's 
men  bound  ?     Borachio  one  ? 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence, my  lord! 

D.  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  these 
men  done  ? 

Dogh.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed 
false  report ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken 
untruths;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders; 
sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady ; 
thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things; 
and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they 
have  done ;  thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what 's  their 
offence;  sixth  and  lastly,  why  they  are  com- 
mitted ;  and,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to 
their  charge.  231 

Cla/ud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  ia  his  own 
division  ;  and,  by  my  troth,  there 's  one  mean- 
ing well  suited. 

D.  Ped/ro.  Who  have  you  offended,  masters, 
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that  you  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer  1  this 
learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  under- 
stood.    What 's  your  offence  ? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further 
to  mine  answer  :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this 
count  kill  me.  I  have  deceived  even  your 
very  eyes :  what  your  wisdoms  could  not 
discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to 
light;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me  con- 
fessing to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your 
brother  incensed  me  to  slander  the  Lady 
Hero  j  how  you  were  brought  into  the 
orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Margaret  in 
Hero's  garments;  how  you  disgraced  her, 
when  you  should  marry  her.  My  villainy 
they  have  upon  record,  which  I  had  rather 
seal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  my 
shame.  The  lady  is  dead  upon  mine  and  my 
master's  false  accusation ;  and,  briefly,  I  de- 
sire nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain.       250 

D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron 
through  your  blood  ? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he 
utter'd  it. 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on 
to  this? 

Bora.  Yea ;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the 
practice  of  it. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of 
treachery. — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero  !  now  thy  image  doth 
appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first. 

Dogh.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs  :  by 
this  time  our  sexton  hath  reformed  Siguier 
Leonato  of  the  matter.  And,  masters,  do  not 
forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall 
sei-ve,  that  I  am  an  ass.  262 

Very.  Here,  here  comes  master  Signior 
Leonato,  and  the  sexton  too. 

Ee-enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  ?     Let  me  see 
his  eyes. 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.     Which  of  these  is  he  ? 
Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger, 

look  on  me. 
Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave,  that  with  thy 
breath  hast  kUl'd 
Mine  innocent  child  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone.  zro 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thy- 
self : 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. — 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death  : 


Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds. 
'T  was  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 
Claud.  I    know  not    how   to   pray   your 

patience. 
Yet   I   must   speak.     Choose  your  revenge 

yourself ; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  siu  :  yet  sinn'd  I  not,       280 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I -would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter 

Kve, 
That  were  impossible  :  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  iu  Messiaa  here. 
How  innocent  she  died  ;  and,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb,  290 

And  sing  it  to  her  bones  :  sing  it  to-night. — 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house. 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law. 
Be  yet   my  nephew.     My  brother  hath   a 

daughter. 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us  : 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her 

cousin. 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Cla/ud.  0  noble  sir, 

Your  over-kiudness  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
I  do  embrace  your  offer ;  and  dispose  300 

From  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow  then  I  wUl  expect  your 

coming ; 
To-night   I   take   my   leave. — This  naughty 

man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  1  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke 

to  me ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous. 
In  anything  that  I  do  know  by  her.  so9 

Dogh.  Moreover,  sir,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
under  white  and  black,  this  plaintiff  here,  the 
offender,  did  call  me  ass  :  I  beseech  you,  let 
it  be  remembered  in  his  punishment.  And 
also,  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  De- 
formed :  they  say,  he  wears  a  key  m  his  ear, 
and  a  lock  hanging  by  it,  and  borrows  money 
in  God's  name ;  the  which  he  hath  used  so 
long,  and  never  paid,  that  now  men  grow 
hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's 
sake.  Pray  you,  examine  him  upon  that 
point. 
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Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest 

pains.  820 

Dogh.  Your  worship  speaks   like  a  most 

thankful  and  reverend  youth,  and  I   praise 

God  for  you. 

Leon.  There  's  for  thy  pains. 
Dogh.   God  save  the  foundation  ! 
Leon.   Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner, 
and  I  thank  thee. 

Dogh.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your 
worship;  which  I  beseech  your  worship  to 
correct  yourself  for  the  example  of  others. 
God  keep  your  worship  ;  I  wish  your  worship 
well :  God  restore  you  to  health.  I  humbly 
give  you  leave  to  depart,  and  if  a  merry 
•  meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it ! — 
Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Watch. 
Leon.   Until    to-morrow    morning,    lords, 

farewell. 
Ant.  Farewell,  my  lords  :  we  look  for  you 

to-morrow. 
D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 
Claud.  To-night  I  '11  mourn  with 

Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.     We  '11 

talk  with  Margaret, 

How  her  acquaiatance  grew  with  this  lewd 

fellow.  [Eaxunt. 


Scene  II. — Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  Mistress  Margaret, 
deserve  well  at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to 
the  speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that 
no  man  living  shall  come  over  it;  for,  in 
most  comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me? 
why,  shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs  ?  lo 

Ben^.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  grey- 
hound's mouth ;  it  catches. 

Marg.  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's 
foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  moSt  manly  wit,  Margaret ;  it 
will  not  hurt  a  woman  :  and  so,  I  pray  thee, 
call  Beatrice.     I  give  thee  the  buclders. 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords,  we  have 
bucklers  of  our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you 
must  put  in.  the  pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they 
are  dangerous  weapons  for  maids.  w 


Ma/rg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you, 
who,  I  think,  hath  legs. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

[Exit  Marg. 
[Singifig.]         The  god  of  love, 
Tliat  sits  above. 
And  hnows  me,  and  knows  Tne, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 

I  mean,  in  singing  ;  but  in  loving,  Leander 
the  good  swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer 
of  panders,  and  a  whole  book  full  of  these 
quondam  carpet-mongers,  whose  names  yet 
run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank 
verse,  why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned 
over  and  over  as  my  poor  self  in  love. 
Marry,  I  cannot  show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have 
tried  :  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  "  lady " 
but  "baby,"  an  innocent  rhyme;  for  "scorn," 
"horn,"  a  hard  rhyme  ;  for  "school,"  "fool," 
a  babbling  rhyme, — very  ominous  endings. 
No,  I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet, 
nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. —  »! 

Enter  Beatrice. 
Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I 
called  thee  1 

Beat.  Yea,  signior;  and  depart  when  you 
bid  me. 

Be')w.  O,  stay  but  till  then  ! 

Beat.  "  Then "  is  spoken ;  fare  you  well 
now : — and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that 
I  came ;  which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath 
passed  between  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I 
will  kiss  thee.  si 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and 
foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath 
is  noisome  ;  therefore  I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Ben^.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of 
his  right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But, 
I  must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes 
my  challenge,  and  either  I  must  shortly  hear 
from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward. 
And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me,  for  which  of 
my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love 
with  me  1  m 

Beat.  For  them  aU  together ;  which  main- 
tained so  politic  a  state  of  evil,- that  they  will 
not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with 
them.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did 
you  first  sufier  love  for  me  ? 

Bene.  Sufier  love  !  a  good  epithet.  I  do 
sufier  love,  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my 
will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think. 
Alas,  poor  heart!  If  you  spite  it  for  my 
sake,  I  will  spite  it  for  yours;  for  I  will 
never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates.  to 
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Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo 
peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession : 
there 's  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that 
will  praise  himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice, 
that  lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours. 
If  a  man  do  not  erect,  in  this  age,  his  own 
tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in 
monument,  than  the  bell  rings,  and  the 
widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  1  n 

Bene.  Question : — why,  an  hour  in  clamour, 
and  a  quarter  in  rheum  :  therefore  is  it  most 
expedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his 
conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the  con- 
trary), to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues, 
as  I  am  to  myself.  So  much  for  praising 
myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is 
praiseworthy.  And  now  tell  me,  how  doth 
your  cousin  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too.  so 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend. 
There  will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes 
one  ia  haste. 

Enter  Uesula. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your 
uncle.  Yonder 's  old  coil  at  home  :  it  is 
proved,  my  Lady  Hero  hath  been  falsely 
accused,  the  prince  and  Glaudio  mightily 
abused ;  and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all, 
who  is  fled  and  gone.  Will  you  come 
presently  ? 

Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  ? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy 
lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and,  more- 
over, I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  iincle's. 

\_Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  CiiAUDio,  cmd  Attendants, 
mth  mvsio  and  tapers. 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.   [Reads  from  a  scroll.'\ 

"  Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies  : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Gives  her  fa/me  which  never  dies. 
So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame. 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fa/me." 


Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. —  lo 

Now,  music,  sound,  and   sing  your   solemn 
hymn. 

Song. 
Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight  y 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 
Midnight,  assist  our  moan  ; 
Help  us  to  sigh  and  groom,, 

Heamily,  heavily  : 
Ora/oes,  yawn,  and  yield  yowr  dead, 
Till  death  be  uttered, 
Hea/oily,  heavily. 

Claud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 
Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 

D.  Pedro.  Good    morrow,     masters :    put 
your  torches  out. 
The  wolves  have  prey'd  ;  and  look,  the  gentle 

day. 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. . 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us :  fare  you 
well. 
Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters :   each  his 

several  way. 
D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on 
other  weeds ;  »» 

And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Clamd.  And    Hymen    now   with    luckier 
issue  speed  's. 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this  woe ! 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Mar- 
garet, Beatrice,  Ursula,  Fria/r  Francis, 
and  Hero. 

Fri.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  % 
Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who 
accus'd  her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated  : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this. 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort 

so  well. 
Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  en- 
forc'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 
Leon.  Well,    daughter,    and    you    gentle- 
women all,  10 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves. 
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Act  V. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Scene  IV. 


And,   ■when   I   send   for    you,   come   hither 

mask'd  : 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me.    [Uxeunt  Ladies.^ — You  know 

your  office,  brother : 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  coun- 
tenance. 
Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I 

think. 
Fri.  To  do  what,  signior  1 
Bene.  To   bind   me,  or  undo  me;    one  of 
them. —  20 

Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 
Yoiu'  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 
Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her  :  't  is 

most  true. 
BeTie.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite 

her. 
Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had 
from  me. 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince.     But  what 's 
your  will? 
Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  wUl,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage  : —         so 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 
Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 
Fri.  And  my  help. 

Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with 
Attendants. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assem- 

bly. 
Leon.  Good  morrow,  prince;  good  morrow, 
Claudio  : 
We  here  attend  you.     Are  you   yet   deter- 

min'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter? 
Claud.  I'll   hold  my  mind,  were   she  an 

Ethiop. 
Leon.   Call  her  forth,  brother :  here 's  the 
fi-iar  ready.  [Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow.  Benedick.    Why, 
what 's  the  matter,  40 

That  you  have  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  ? 
Claud.  I  think,  he  thiaks  upon  the  savage 
bull.— 
Tush !   fear   not,  man,  we  '11   tip  thy  horns 

with  gold, 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee. 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 
Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low  : 


And    some   such   strange   bull   leap'd    your 

father's  cow, 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat,  so 

Much  like  to   you,  for  you  have  just  his 

bleat. 

Re-enter  Antonio,  with  the  Ladies  masked. 

Claud.  For  this  I  owe  you,  here  come  other 
reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon  ? 

Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you 

her. 
Claud.  Why,  then  she 's  mine. — Sweet,  let 

me  see  your  face. 
Leon.  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take 
her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 
Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy 
friar : 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Sera.  And  when  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  other 
wife :  [UmmasMTiff. 

And  when  you   lov'd,    you  were   ihy  other 
husband. 
Claud.  Another  Hero  ? 
Hero.  Nothing  certainer. 

One  Hero  died  defil'd ;  but  I  do  Kve, 
And,  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

B.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero !     Hero  that 

is  dead ! 
Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her 

slander  liv'd. 
Fri.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify : 
When  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I  '11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death  : 
Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar,  70 

And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 
Bene.  Soft     and    fair,    friar. — Which    is 

Beatrice  ? 
Beat.  I    answer     to    that     name.      [Un- 

maskinff.']  What  is  your  will  ? 
Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  1 
Beat.  Why,  no  ;  no  more  than  reason. 
Bene.  Why,   then,   your    uncle,   and    the 
prince,    and   Claudio,   have  been   deceived ; 
they  swore  you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  1 
Bene.  Troth,  no  ;  no  more  than  reason. 
Beat.  Why,  then  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and 
Ursula,  80 

Are  much  deceiv'd  ;  for  they  did  swear  you 
did. 
Bene.  They  swore  that  you   were  almost 

sick  for  me. 
Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh 

dead  for  me. 
Bene.  'T  is  no  such  matter.     Then,  you  do 
not  love  me  ? 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Scene  IV. 


Beat.  No, 


but 


friendly    re- 
I  am  sure  you  love 


truly, 
compense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin, 
the  gentleman. 

Claud.  And  I  '11  be  sworn  upon  't,  that  lie 
loves  Her; 
For  here 's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
f  ashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here 's  another,  so 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stol'n  from  her 

pocket. 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle !  here 's  our  own  hands 
against  our  hearts. — Come,  I  will  have  thee ; 
but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  wottld  not  deny  you ; — but,  by  this 
good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion,  and, 
partly,  to  save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you 
were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene.  Peace  !  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou.  Benedick,  the 
married  man  1  loi 

Bene.  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  prince ;  a  college 
of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my 
humour.  Dost  thou  think,  I  care  for  a  satire, 
or  an  epigram  ?  No  :  if  a  man  will  be  beaten 
with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing  handsome 
about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to 
marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose 
that  the  world  can  say  against  it  j  and  there- 


fore never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said 
against  it,  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this 
is  my  conclusion. — For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I 
did  think  to  have  beaten  thee ;  but,  in  that 
thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  un- 
bruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped,  thou  wouldst 
have  denied  Beatrice,  that  I  might  have 
cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single  life,  to  make 
thee  a  double-dealer  ;  which,  out  of  question, 
thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  ex- 
ceeding narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — Let's 
have  a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we 
may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives' 
heels.  121 

Leon.  We  '11  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word;  therefore  play, 
music  ! — Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a 
wife,  get  thee  a  wife  :  there  is  no  staff  more 
reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en 
in  flight. 
And    brought    with    armed    men    back    to 
Messina. 
Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow : 
I  '11  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him. 
— Strike  up,  pipers. 

[Dance.     Exeunt. 
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KmG   HEJ^RY  Y. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Duke  of  Gloster,  \  -n    .r       ^    ti     v 
-r,  -r>  >  Brothers  to  the  King. 

Duke  op  Bedford,  )  " 

Duke  of  Exeter,  Uncle  to  the  King. 

Duke  of  York,  Govern  to  the  King. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and 

Warwick. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Bishop  of  Ely*. 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  ] 
Lord  Scroop,  J»  Conspirators. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,      j 
Sir  ThomaS'  Erpingham,  Gower,  Fluellen, 

Macmorris,     Jamy,    Officers     in    King 

Henry's  Army. 
Bates,  Court,  Williams,  Soldiers. 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph. 
Boy,  Servant  to  tliem.     A  Herald. 


Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  Framce. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  op  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bour- 
bon. 
The  Constable  of  France. 
Eambures,  and  Grandprb,  French  Lords. 
MoNTJOY,  a  French  Herald. 
Governor  of  Harfleur. 
Ambassadors  to  England. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  Daughter  of  Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Princess. 
Mistress  Quickly,  a  Hostess. 

Chorus. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  English 
Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants. 


SCENE— In  England  and  in  France. 


ACT    L 


Enter  Chorus. 


Chor.  O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would 

ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword, 

and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles 

all. 
The  flat  unraised  spirits  that  have  dar'd 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth       lo 
So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques. 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  1 
0,  pardon  !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million  ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
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Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mighty  monarchies,     20 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts   . 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 
Piece     out     our    imperfections    with    your 

thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 
And  make  imaginary  puissance  : 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see 

them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving 

earth ; 
For  't  is  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck 

our  kings. 
Carry  them  here   and   there,  jumping   o'er 

times. 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  * 
Into  an  hour-glass  :  for  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history  ; 
Who,   prologue-like,   your   humble   patience 

pray, 
Gentle  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 

[Exit. 


Act  I. 


KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  I. 


Scene  I. — London.     An  Ante-Chamber  in 
the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  of 'Ely. 

Cant.  My  lord,  I  "U  tell  you,  that  self  bill  is 
urg'd. 
Which  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's 

reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass'd, 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it 

now? 
Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass 
against  us, 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession  ; 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  de- 
vout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  Church,        lo 
Would  they   strip   from   us;    being  valued 

thus, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's 

honour, 
Eull     fifteen    earls,     and    fifteen    hundred 

knights, 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  almshouses,  right  well  supplied ; 
And  to  the  cofiers  of  the  king  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.     Thus  runs 
the  bill. 
Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 
Cant.  'T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ?  21 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  re- 
gard. 
Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 
Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it 
not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too  :  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And   whipp'd    the   offending  Adam   out   of 

him, 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise,  so 

To  envelop  and  contain  celestial, spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made ; 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  currance,  scouring  faults  ; 
Nor  never  Hydrarheaded  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat  and  all  at  once 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 


You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  pre- 
late :  40 
Hear  him.  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his 

study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music  : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter' d  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  miite  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences ;     50 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric  : 
Which   is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should 

glean  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow  ; 
His    hours    fill'd    up   with   riots,    banquets, 

sports  ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the 

nettle,  w 

And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  Uke  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
.Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.  It   must   be   so ;    for   miracles    are 

ceas'd  ; 
And   therefore   we    must    needs   admit  the 

means, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  1     Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent. 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet  so 

Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv'd,  my 

lord? 
Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty; 
Save,  that  there  was   not   time   enough   to 

hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have 

done) 
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KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  II. 


The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages 

Of  his  teue  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms, 

And,   generally,   to   the  crown  and  seat  of 

France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 
Ely.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke 

this  off? 
Cant.  The  French  ambassador  upon  that 
instant  si 

CraVd  audience ;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is 

come, 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'clock  1 
Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy, 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guess  declare, 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 
Ely.  I'll  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear 
it.  \_Exeu7it. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     A.  Room  of  State  in 
the  Same. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Glostee,  Bedford, 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where   is   my  gracious  Lord  of 

Canterbury  ? 
Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 
K.  Ken.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 

Weit.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my 

liege  ? 
K.  Ken.  Not  yet,  my  cousin  :  we  would  be 

resolv'd, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight. 
That  task  our  thoughts,   concerning  us   and 

France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  o/'Ely. 

Cant.    God    and    his    angels   guard    your 
sacred  throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Ken.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  jow  to  proceed. 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold,  lo 

Why   the  law   Salique,   that  they  have  in 

France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 

reading, 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth  ; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to.     20 


Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  • 

person. 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war  : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take 

heed; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless 

drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 

swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord, 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience 

wash'd,  31 

As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign, 

and  you  peers. 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services. 
To  this  imperial  throne. — There  is  no  bar 
To   make   against   your   highness'   claim   to 

France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Phara- 

mond, — 
In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  ne  succedant, 
"  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land  :  " 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond  4 
The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 
That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe ; 
Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the 

Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women. 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 
Establish'd  then  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land  :  si 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,   'twixt  Elbe  and 

Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  Meisen. 
Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France  ; 
Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one-and-twenty  years 
After  defunction  of  King  Pharamond, 
Idly  suppos'd  the  founder  of  this  law; 
Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 
Four  hundred  twenty-six ;   and  Charles  the 

Great  ei 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 
Beyond  the  river  Sala  in  the  year 
Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers 

say. 
King  Pepin,  which  deposed  ChUderic, 
Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 


Act  I. 


KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  II. 


Of   Blithild,  which,  was   daughter   to  King 

Clothair, 
Make  claim,  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Hugh  Capet  also, — who  usurp'd  the  crown 
Of  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Lorain,    sole  heir 

male  70 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the 

Great, — 
To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth. 
Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and 

naught, 
Convey'd  himself  as   the  heir  to  the  Lady 

Lingare, 
Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 
Of  Charles  the  Great.     Also  King  Lewis  the 

Tenth, 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 
Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 
Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied  so 
That  fair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 
Was  lineal  of  the  Lady  Ermengare, 
Daughter  to   Charles  the  foresaid  Duke  of 

Lorain  : 
By  the  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles 

the  Great 
Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
80  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 
King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim, 
King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 
So  do  the  Kings  of  France  unto  this  day ;     so 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law. 
To    bar   your   highness'    claiming   from    the 

female ; 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 
Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 
Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 
K.  Ken.  May  I  with  right  and  conscience 

make  this  claim  ? 
CaM.  The    sin     upon     my    head,     dread 

sovereign ! 
For  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — - 
When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own;    unwind  your   bloody 

flag ;  101 

Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors  : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great-grandsire's 

tomb, 
F^Tom  whom  you  claim  :   invoke  his  warlike 

spirit. 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward   the  Black 

Prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France ; 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 

55  s 


Forage  ia  blood  of  French  nobility.  no 

0  noble  English  !  that  could  entertain 

With   half    their    forces    the    full   pride   of 

France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant 


And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-puissant 

liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth,  120 

Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 
Exe.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of 

the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

West.  They  know,  your  grace  hath  cause, 

and  means,  and  might : — 
So    hath    your    highness — never     King    of 

England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  siibjects, 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in 

England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 
Cant.  O  !  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear 

liege,  ISO 

With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your 

right : 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
WUl  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only  arm  to  invade 

the  French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
^gainst  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Gant.  They    of    those    marches,    gracious 

sovereign,  uo 

Shall  be  a  wall  sufiicient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pUfering  borderers. 
K.  Hen.  We  do   not    mean   the    coursing 

snatchers  only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us  : 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great-grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  iato  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force,    150 
GalUng  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays. 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbour- 
hood. 


Act  I. 


KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  II. 


Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  than 
harm'd,  my  liege ; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself : 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobleSj 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray,  leo 

The  King  of  Scots;   whom  she  did  send  to 

France, 
To  fill  King  Edward's   fame  with  prisoner 

kings, 
And  make  her  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise. 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
"With  sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries. 
West.  But  there  's  a  saying,  very  old  and 
true, — 
"  If  that  you  will  France  win, 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin  :  " 
For  once  the  eagle  England  l^eing  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot         uo 
Comes   sneaking,  and   so  sucks  her  princely 

eggs; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 
Eoae.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at 
home  : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  crush'd  necessity  ; 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home  : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and 
lower,  ISO 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  music. 

Oant.         Therefore  doth  Heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions,  ■ 
Setting  endeavour  in  contiaual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience  :  for  so  work  the  honey-bees. 
Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom  : 
They  have  a  king,  and  oflicers  of  sorts  ;        i9o 
Where    some,    like    magistrates,    correct    at 

home. 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad, 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  meixy  march  bring- 
home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor  ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold, 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in        200 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate, 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 


Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 

That  many  things,  havi"Qg  full  reference 

To  one  concent,  may  work  oontrariously  ; 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 

Come  to  one  mark ;    as  many  ways  meet  in 

one  town; 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ;      210 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without   defeat.     Therefore   to  France,   my 

liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four  ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and, policy.  220 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from 

the  Dauphin.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Now  are  we  well  resolv'd  :  and  by  God's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we  '11  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces  :  or  there  we  '11  sit, 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery — 
O'er    France,     and    all    her   almost    kingly 

dukedoms. 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them  : 
Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth      230 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts ;  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless 

mouth. 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now   are   we   well   prepar'd    to    know    the 

pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin  ;  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 
1  Amh.  May 't  please  your  majesty,  to  give 

us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embassy  J  sio 
K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian 

king. 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject. 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons  : 
Therefore,    with    frank    and  with    uncurbed 

plainness. 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

1  Amh.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did   claim   some   certain  dukedoms,  in  the 

right 


Act  II. 


KING  HENRY  V. 
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Of  your  great  predecessor,  King  Edward  the 

Third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,    the  prince  our 

master 
Says,   that  you   savour  too   much   of  your 

youth,  250 

And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  naught  in 

France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He   therefore   sends   you,    meeter  for  your 

spirit. 
This  tun  of  treasure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you,  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim, 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This   the  Dauphin 

speaks. 
K.  Hen.  "What  treasure,  uncle  ? 
Sxe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so 

pleasant  with  us. 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you 

for :  260 

When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these 

balls. 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
TeU  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a 

wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.     And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  license  ;  as 't  is  ever  common, 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from 

home.  272 

But  teU  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  state ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness. 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France  : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 


And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones  ;  and  his 

soul  282 

Shall  stand   sore   charged   for   the  wasteful 

vengeance 
That    shall    fly   with    them :     for    many   a 

thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear 

husbands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles 

down; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborn. 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's 

scorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God,  > 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name. 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on,       zbi 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  cause. 
So,  get  you  hence  in   peace  :    and   tell   the 

Dauphin, 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh 

at  it. — 
Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  yon 

well.  [Eocewnt  Ambassadors. 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 
K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush 

at  it. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour,     3oo 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition; 
For  we   have   now   no   thought   in   us    but 

France, 
Save    those   to   God,    that    run   before   our 

business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be   soon  collected,   and  all   things   thought 

upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before. 
We  '11  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,    let    every    man    now    task    his 

thought,  S09 

That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


Enter  Chorus. 


Ghor.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are 

on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies  : 
Now   thrive    the   armourers,    and   honour's 

thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse  ; 


Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings. 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'd  to  Harry  and  his  followers.  u 

The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 
Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 
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Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

O  England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 

What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would 

thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
But   see   thy  fault !      France  hath  in   thee 
found  out  20 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
With   treacherous   crowns;    and   three   cor- 
rupted men, 
One,   Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,   and   the 

second, 
Henry,  Lord   Scroop   of  Masham,    and  the 

third, 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland, 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guUt,  indeed !), 
Oonfirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must 

die. 
If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises, 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  South- 
ampton. 30 
Linger  your  patience  on  :  and  we  '11  digest 
The  abase  of  distance ;  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 
The  king  is  set  from  London  ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton  : 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you 

sit. 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you 

safe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We  '11  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till 
then,  «i 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene. 

[Exit. 


Scene  I. — London.     Eastcheap. 
Unter  Nym  and  Bardolph. 

Bao-d.  Well  met.  Corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow.  Lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  Ancient  Pistol  and  you 
friends  yet  ? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not:  I  say  little; 
but  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be 
smiles ; — but  that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare 
not  fight;  but  I  will  wink,  and  hold  out  mine 
iron.  It  is  a  simple  one ;  but  what  though  ? 
it  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as 
another  man's  sword  will ;  and  there 's  an 
end.  " 

Bard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make 
you   friends,   and  we'll  be  all   three    sworn 


brothers    to    France :     let    it    be   so,    good 
Corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  'Faith,  I  wiU  live  so  long  as  I  may, 
that 's  the  certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot 
live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may  :  that  is 
my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is 
married  to  Nell  Quickly ;  and,  certainly,  she 
did  you  wrong,  for  you  were  troth-plight  to 
her.  21 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as 
they  may  :  men  may  sleep,  and  they  may 
have  their  throats  about  them  at  that  time ; 
and  some  say,  knives  have  edges.  It  miist  be^ 
as  it  may  :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare, 
yet  she  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions. 
Well,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Mistress  Quickly, 

Bard.  Here  comes  Ancient  Pistol,  and  his 
wife. — Good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — How 
now,  mine  host  Pistol?  s' 

Pist.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term  ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long  :  for  we 
cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen,  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick 
of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we 
keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym  draws 
his  swm-d.^  O  well-a^day.  Lady !  if  he  be  not 
drawn  ! — Now  we  shall  see  wilful  adultery 
and  murder  committed.  4o 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant, — ^good  corporal, 
offer  nothing  here. 

Nym,.  Pish ! 

Pist.  Pish   for  thee,   Iceland   dog !    thou 
prick-ear'd  cur  of  Iceland  ! 

Quick.  Good  Corporal  Nym,  show  thy 
valour,  and  put  up  yovir  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?  I  would  have 
you  solus.  [Sheathing  his  sword. 

Pist.  Solus,  egregious  dog  ?     O  viper  vile  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 
The  solu^s  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat,      so 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw, 

perdy ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 
I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels  : 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  I  am  not  Barbason;  you  cannot 
conjure  me.  I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you 
indifferently  well.  If  you  grow  foul  with  me. 
Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  I 
may,  in  fair  terms  :  if  you  would  walk  off,  I 
would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms, 
as  I  may ;  and  that 's  the  humour  of  it.        ei 
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Fist.  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious 
■wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is 

near; 
Therefore  exhale.       [Pistol  and  Nym  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say  : — 
he  that  strikes  the  first  stroke,  I  '11  run  him 
up  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a  soldier.        [Braws. 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fury 
shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall.  70 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or 
other,  in  fair  terms ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  Coupe  le  gorge  ! 
That  is  the  word.     I  thee  defy  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to 

get? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go, 
And  from  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse: 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For    the    only    she ;     and — fauca,    there 's 

enough.     Go  to.  ei 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to 
my  master,  and  your  hostess. — He  is  very 
sick,  and  would  to  bed. — Good  Bardolph,  put 
thy  face  between  his  sheets,  and  do  the  office 
of  a  warming-pan :  'faith,  he 's  very  ill. 

Ba/rd.  Aw&j,  you  rogue  ! 

Quick.  By  my  troth,  he  '11  yield  the  crow  a 

pudding   one  of  these  days :    the    king  has 

kiUed  his  heart. — Good  husband,  come  home 

presently.  * 

[JExeunt  Mistress  Quickly  oMd  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends  1 
We  must  to  France  together.  Why,  the 
devil,  should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one 
another's  throats  1 

Pist.  Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for 
food  howl  on ! 

I^ym.  You  '11  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I 
won  of  you  at  betting  ? 

Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have;  that's  the 
humour  of  it.  • 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound.  Push 
home.  [Draws. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the 
first  thrust,  101 

I  '11  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must 
have  their  coursfe. 

Ba/rd.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be 
friends,  be  friends  :   an  thou  wilt  not,  why, 


then  be  enemies  with  me  too.  Pr'ythee,  put 
up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I 
won  of  you  at  betting  ? 

Pist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present 

.  pay ; 

And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee,       no 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brother- 
hood : 
I  '11  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me. 
Is  not  this  just  1  for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pist.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that 's  the  humour  of  it. 

Be-enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come 
in  quickly  to  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he 
is  so  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian, 
that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet 
men,  come  to  him.  122 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on 
the  knight,  that 's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fracted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king;  but  it  must 
be  as  it  may :  he  passes  some  humours,  and 
careers. 

Pist.  Let    us    condole    the    knight;    for, 
lambkins,  we  will  live.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Southampton.     A  Council- 
Chamber. 

Enter  Exetee,    Bedford,   and  Westmore- 
land. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust 

these  traitors. 
Exe.  They  shall   be '  apprehended  by-and- 

by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear 
themselves. 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosom  sat. 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 
Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they 
intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 
Eooe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bed- 
fellow. 
Whom  he  hath  dull'd  and  cloy'd  with  gracious 

favours. 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell   10 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  ! 
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Trumpets  sound.    Enter  King  Henry,  Sceoop, 
Cambridge,  Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we 

will  aboard. 
My  Lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  Lord 

of  Masham, — 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your 

thoughts. 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with 

us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of 

France, 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act, 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  1 
Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man 

do  his  best. 
K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :    since  we  are 

well  persuaded,  20 

We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  concent  with  ours ; 
Nor   leave    not    one   behind,   that  doth   not 

wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd  and 

lov'd 
Than  is  your  majesty  :  there  's  not,  I  think,  a 

subject, 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 
Grey.  True  :  those  that  were  your  father's 

enemies 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,   and  do 

serve  you  30 

With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of 

thankfulness, 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 
Scroop.   So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews 

toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope, 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We    judge    no    less. — Uncle    of 

Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday,  40 

That  rail'd  against  our  person  :  we  consider. 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  moi-e  advice,  we  pardon  him. 
Scroop.  That 's     mercy,     but     too    much 

security : 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed,    by  his   sufferance,   more   of   such   a 

kind. 
K.  Hen.  O  !  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 
Cam.  So    may    your    highness,    and    yet 

punish  too. 


Grey.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you 

give  him  life 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction.  so 

K.  Hen.  Alas !    your  too  much  love  and 

care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper. 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch 

our  eye, 
When  capital  crimes,  cheVd,  swallow'd,  and 

digested, 
Appear  before  us  ? — We  '11  yet  enlarge  that 

man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their 

dear  care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person. 
Would  have  him  punish'd.     And  now  to  our 

French  causes : 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ?  eo 

Gam.  I  one,  my  lord  : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 
Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 
Grey.  And  I,  my  royal  sovereign. 
K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge, 

there  is  yours  ; — 
There  yours,  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham  ; — and, 

sir  knight. 
Grey    of    Northumberland,    this     same     is 

yours  : — 
Read  them  ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthi- 
ness.— 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,   how  now, 

gentlemen  ?  70 

What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion? — Look  ye,  how  they 

change  : 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you 

there. 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.        ,  I  do  confess  my  fault, 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 
Grey,  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 
K.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick   in  us 

but  late 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kill'd  : 
You   must   not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of 

mercy  ;  so 

For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 
These  English  monsters  !     My  Lord  of  Cam- 
bridge here, — 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertiaents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspir'd, 
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And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton  :  to  the  which,  so 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. — 

But  O! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop  ?  thou 

cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou,    that    didst   bear   the    key  of  all   my 

counsels. 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
That  almost  mightst  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  practis'd  on  me  for  thy 

use ! 
May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire  m 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil, 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  't  is  so  strange. 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see 

it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either's  purpose. 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause. 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them  : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murder  : 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was,  iio 

That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence  : 
And  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons. 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being 

fetch'd 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety  ; 
But  he  that  temper'd  thee  bade  thee  stand  up. 
Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do 

treason. 
Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 
If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  gull'd  thee 

thus,  120 

Should  with  his   Hon   gait  walk   the  whole 

world, 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back, 
And  tell  the  legions, — I  can  never  win 
A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 
O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance !    Show  men  dutiful  1 
Why,   so   didst  thou :    seem  they  grave  and 

learned '? 
Why,  so   didst  thou :    come   they'  of  noble 

family  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  seem  they  religious  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :    or  are  they  spare  in 

diet  j  ISO 

Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger; 
Constant   in   spirit,  not   swerving  with  the 

blood ; 
Gamish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment ; 


Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  in  purged  judgment  trusting  neither? 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,  didst  thou  seem ; 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued, 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee  ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like     wo 
Another  fall  of  man. — Their  faults  are  open  : 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law. 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  ! 

Hxe.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the 
name  of  Eichard  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  dis- 
cover'd,  iso 

And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not 
seduce, 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
The  sooner  to  efi'ect  what  I  intended. 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice. 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  re- 
joice 160 

At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise. 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 
K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  !  Hear 

your  sentence. 
You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd,  and  from 

his  coffers 
Receiv'd  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death  ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to 

slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude,  uo 

His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender. 
Whose  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence, 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death ; 
The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give 

you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences. — Bear  them  hence,  iso 
\JEoceimt  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and 
Geey,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
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"We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war, 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath,  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings  :  we  doubt  not  now, 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then  forth,  dear  countrymen  :  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition.  iso 

Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance  : 
No  Kiiig  of  England,  if  not  King  of  France. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene    III. — London.      Mistress   Qdicklt's 
House  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Mistress  Quickly,  Nym, 
Bardolph,  and  Boy. 

Quick.  Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let 
me  bring  thee  to  Staines. 

Pist.    No;     for    my    manly    heart     doth 
yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  blithe ;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting 

veins  ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaff  he 

is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresom- 
e'er  he  is,  either  in  heaven,  or  in  hell 

Quick.  Nay,  sure,  he 's  not  in  hell  :  he  's  in 
Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's 
bosom.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away, 
an  it  had  been  any  christom  child ;  'a  parted 
even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the 
turning  o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and 
smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way ;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as 
a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  o'  green  fields.  "  How 
now.  Sir  John  1 "  quoth  I  :  "  what,  man  ! 
be  of  good  cheer."  So  'a  cried  out — "God, 
God,  God  ! "  three  or  four  times  :  now  I, 
to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not 
think  of  God  ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet. 
So,  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet :  I 
put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and 
they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to 
his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all 
was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

^ym.  They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Quick.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not.  so 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did  ;  and  said,  they  were 
devils  incarnate. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation; 
't  was  a  colour  he  never  Hked. 


Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have 
him  about  women. 

Quick.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle 
women;  but  then,  he  was  rheumatic,  and 
talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea 
stick  upon  Bardolph's  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was 
a  black  soul  burning  in  hell  ?  42 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  main- 
tained that  fire  :  that 's  all  the  riches  I  got 
in  his  service. 

N'ym.  Shall  we  shog  1  the  king  will  be  gone 
from  Southampton. 

Pist.    Come,  let 's  away. — My  love,  give  me 
thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  movables  : 
Let  senses  rule,  the  word  is,  "Pitch  and  pay ;" 
Trust  none ;  so 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer- 
cakes. 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck  : 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals. — ^Yoke-fellows  in  &rms, 
Let  us  to  France  :  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys. 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck  ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food, 
they  say. 

Pist.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.   Farewell,  hostess.  [^Kissing  lier. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of 
it ;  but  adieu.  ei 

Pist.  Let  housewifery  appear  :  keep  close, 
I  thee  command. 

Quick.  Farewell;  adieu.  \Exeuni. 


Scene  IV. — France.    A  Room  in  the  French 
King's  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  tlie  French  King,  attended; 
the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  tlie 
Constable,  and  otliers. 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full 
power  upon  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns. 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore     the     Dukes    of    Berry,    and    ol 

Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, 
And  you,  Prince  Dauphin,  with  all  swift  dis- 
patch, 
To  line  and  new-repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defen- 
dant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf.  10 
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It  fits  us  tten  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  tlie  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  "we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe  ; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in 

question,) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected, 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation.  20 

Therefore,  I  say,  't  is  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France  : 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more,   than  if  we  heard  that 

England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris  dance  : 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace.  Prince  Dauphin  ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king,      so 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy, 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors. 
How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly  ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 
DoM.  Well,  't  is  not  so,  my  lord  high  con- 
stable ;  " 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter  : 
In  cases  of  defence,  't  is  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  : 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fiU'd  ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth  like  a  miser  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.     Think  we  King  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  arm  to  meet 

him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  us, 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain,      si 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths  : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame. 
When  Oressy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  Black  Prince  of 

Wales ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire, — on  mountain 

standing, 
Up    in   the   air,    crown'd  with   the    golden 

sun, — 


Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface         «o 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and   by  French 

fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock  ;  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  King  of 

England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  We  '11  give  them   present    au- 
dience.    Go,  and  bring  them. 

\_Eoixunt  Messenger  and  certain  Lords. 

You  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  follow'd,  friends. 

Dau.  Turn   head,   and   stop   pursuit;   for 

coward  dogs 
Most  spend   their  mouths,  when  what  they 

seem  to  threaten  10 

Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign. 
Take  up   the   English   short,  and  let   them 

know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head  : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vUe  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exetek  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.   From  our  brother  England  ? 

Exe.  From  him  ;  and  thus  he  greets  you)' 
majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that  by  gift  of  Heaven, 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long  si 

To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown. 
And  all  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain. 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times, 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may 

know, 
'T  is  no  sinister,  nor  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd 

days, 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 

\Grives  a  'pedigree. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ;  so 

Willingly  you  overlook  this  pedigree, 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resigu 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indii-ectly  held 
From  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 

Exe.  Bloody  constraint ;   for   if  you   hide 
the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for 
If. 
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Therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  lie  coming,      loo 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel ; 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws  ;  and  on  your  head 
Turning  the  widows'-  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining   maidens' 

groans. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is   his  claim,  his   threat'ning,   and    my 

message ;  I'l 

Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 
Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this 

further  : 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand   here  for   him :   what   to  him   from 

England  % 
Exe.   Scorn   and    defiance,    slight    regard, 

contempt, 
And  anything  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at.      120 
Thus    says   my   king :    an   if    your   father's 

highness. 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty, 
He  'U  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 


That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return   your 

mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  return. 
It  is  against  my  will :  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but   odds  with   England :   to   that 

end,  ISO 

As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
1  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls. 

Exe.  He  '11  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake 

for  it. 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  assur'd,  you  '11  find  a  dilference. 
As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found. 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days, 
And  these  he  masters  now. 

time, 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain;   that  you   shall 

read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France.      w\ 
Fr.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our 

mind  at  full. 
Exe.  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that 

our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You   shall   be   soon  despatch'd 

with  fair  conditions. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause. 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

\Exeunt. 


Now  he  weighs 
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Chor.  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift 

scene  flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 
Than,  that  of  thought.     Suppose,  that  you 

have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty  ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With   silken  streamers   the   young   Phoebus 

fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing  ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which   doth   order 

give 
To   sounds   confus'dj    behold    the   threaden 


Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd 

sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.     O  !  do  but  think, 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 


A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing, ; 

For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical. 

Holding   due  course   to   Harfleur.     Follow. 

follow  ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy. 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnighv 

stUl, 
Guarded   with    grandsires,   babies,    and   old 

women,  20 

Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puis- 
sance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  wUl  not  follow 
These  cull'd   and  choice-drawn   cavaliers   to 

France  ? 
Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a 

siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose,  the  ambassador   from   the   French 

comes  back ; 
Tells  Harry  that  the  king  doth  ofier  him 
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Katharine  his   daughter;   and  with   her,  to 

dowry,  so 

Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  Ukes  not ;  and  the  nimble  gunner 
"With    linstock    now    the    devilish    cannon 

touches, 

[Alarum,  and  chambers  go  off". 
And   down  goes  all  before  them.     Still   be 

kind. 
And   eke   out   our   performance   with   your 

mind.  [Exit. 


Scene  I. — France.     Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exetee, 
Bedpokd,  Gloster,  a/nd  Soldiers,  with 
scalimg-ladders. 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear 

friends,  once  more ; 
Or  Close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace,  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility  : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage  ; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a.  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head,  lo 
Like  the   brass  cannon;   let  the   brow  o'er- 

whelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril 

wide  ; 
Hold   hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every 

spirit 
To   his   full  height ! — On,   on,   you   noblest 

English  ! 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof. 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these   parts   from  morn  till   even 

fought,  20 

And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argu- 
ment. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers  :  now  attest, 
That  those,    whom  you   call'd   fathers,    did 

beget  you. 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war. — And  you,  good 

yeomen, 
"Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show 

us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding  :  which  I 

doubt  not ; 


For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes.       30 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds,  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game 's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge, 
Cry — God  for   Harry !   England  and   Saint 
George ! 
[Exewnt.     Alarwm,  and  chambers  go  off. 


Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Enter  Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Ba/rd.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on !  to  the  breach, 
to  the  breach ! 

B'ym.  Pray    thee,     corporal,    stay :     the 
knocks  are  too  hot ;  and  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  not  a  case  of  lives  :  the  humour  of  it 
is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it. 
Pist.  The    plain-song    is    most    just,    for 
humours  do  abound  ; 
Knocks  go  and  come,  God's  vassals  drop  and 
die; 

And  sword  and  shield. 
In  bloody  field,  lo 

Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Boy.  'Would   I  were   in  an  ale-house   in 
London  !     I  would  give  all  my  fame   for  a 
pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
Pist.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me, 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Boy.  As  duly. 

But  not  as  truly, 
As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough.  20 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Fhi.  Up  to  the  breach,  you  dogs  !  avaunt, 
you  cuUions  !  [Driving  them  forward. 

Pist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of 
mould ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage ; 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  ! 
Good   bawcock,  bate   thy  rage;   use   lenity, 
sweet  chuck ! 
Nym.   These    be    good    humours  ! — your 
honour  wins  bad  humours. 

[Exewnt  Nym,  Pistoi,,  and  Bakdolph, 
followed  by  Fluellen. 
Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed 
these  three  swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all 
thi'ee,  but  all  they  three,  though  they  would 
serve  me,  could  not  be  man  to  me ;  for, 
indeed,  three  such  anticks  do  not  amount  to 
a  man.  For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-livered, 
and  red-faced ;  by  the  means  whereof,  'a  faces 
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it  out,  but  fights  not.  For  Pistol,  lie  hath  a 
killing  tongue,  and  a  quiet  sword;  by  the 
means  whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps 
whole  weapons.  For  Nym,  he  hath  heard, 
that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men;  and 
therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a 
should  be  thought  a  coward  :  but  his  few  bad 
words  are  match'd  with  as  few  good  deeds ; 
for  'a  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his 
own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he 
was  drunk.  They  will  steal  anything,  and 
call  it  purchase.  Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case, 
bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three 
half-pence.  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  sworn 
brothers  in  filching,  and  in  Calais  they  stole 
a  fire-shovel ;  I  knew,  by  that  piece  of  service, 
the  men  would  carry  coals.  They  would 
have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets,  as 
their  gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs  :  which 
makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I  should 
take  from  another's  pocket,  to  put  into  mine; 
for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I 
must  leave  them,  and  seek  some  better  service : 
their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak  stomach, 
and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.  [IJxit. 

He-enter  Flubllen,  GsO^^n  following. 

Gow.  Captaiu  Fluellen,  you  must  come 
presently  to  the  mines  :  the  Duke  of  Gloster 
would  speak  with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines  !  tell  you  the  duke,  it 
is  not  so  good  to  come  to  the  mines.  For, 
look  you,  the  mines  is  not  according  to  the 
disciplines  of  the  war ;  the  concavities  of  it 
is  not  sufiioient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  athversary 
(you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is 
digt  himself  four  yard  under  the  countermines. 
By  Ohesliu,  I  think,  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if 
there  is  not  better  directions. 

Gow.  The  Duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the 
order  of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  di- 
rected by  an  Irishman ;  a  very  valiant  gentle- 
man, i'  faith. 

Flu.  It  is  Captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be.  70 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the 
world.  1  will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard  : 
he  has  no  more  directions  in  the  true  disci- 
plines of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the  E;oman 
disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmoreis  and  Jamy,  at  a  distance. 
Gow.  Here  'a  comes;  and  the  Scots  captain. 
Captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  f  alorous 
gentlemen,  that  is  certaia ;  and  of  great  ex- 
pedition, and  knowledge  in  the  ancient  wars, 
upon  my  particular  knowledge  of  his  di- 
rections :  by   Cheshu,   he  wUl    maintain  his 


argument  as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the 
world,  in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars 
of  the  Romans.  83 

Jamy.  I  say,  gud  day,  Captaia  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  good  Captain 
James. 

Gow.  How  now.  Captain  Macmorris  !  have 
you  quit  the  mines  1  have  the  pioners  given 
o'er] 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done  :  the  work 
ish  give  over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat. 
By  my  hand,  I  swear,  and  my  father's  soul, 
the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it  ish  give  over  :  I 
would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save 
me,  la,  in  an  hour.  0  !  tish  ill  done,  tish  iU 
done  ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  beseech  you 
now,  will  you  vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few 
disputations  with  you,  as  partly  touching  or 
concerning  the  disciplines  of  the  war,  the 
Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument,  look 
you,  and  friendly  communication ;  partly  to 
satisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satis- 
faction, look  you,  of  my  mind,  as  touching 
the  direction  of  the  military  discipline  :  that 
is  the  point.  101 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud 
captains  bath :  and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud 
leve,  as  I  may  pick  occasion ;  that  sail  I, 
marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish 
save  me.  The  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather, 
and  the  wars,  and  the  king,  and  the  dukes ; 
it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The  town  is  be- 
seeched,  and  the  trumpet  call  us  to  the  breach, 
and  we  talk,  and,  be  Chrish,  do  nothing  :  't  iS' 
shame  for  us  all ;  so  God  sa'  me,  't  is  shame 
to  stand  still ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand ;  and 
there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be 
done,  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish 
sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine 
take  themselves  to  slomber,  aile  de  gud  service, 
or  aUe  lig  i'  the  grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to 
death ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  valorously  as  I 
may,  that  sal  I  surely  do,  that  is  the  breff 
and  the  long.  Marry,  I  wad  full  fain  heard 
some  question  'tween  you  tway.  119 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you, 
under  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of 
your  nation — 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  !  What  ish  my  nation  ? 
Ish  a  villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave, 
and  a  rascal.  What  ish  my  nation]  Who 
talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter 
otherwise  than  is  meant.  Captain  Macmorris, 
peradventure,  I  shall  think  you  do  not  use 
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me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion  you 
ought  to  use  me,  look  you ;  being  as  good  a 
man  as  yourself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of 
wars,  and  in  the  derivation  of  my  birth,  and 
in  other  particularities.  131 

Mac.  I  do  not  tnow  you  so  good  a  man  as 
myself :  so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off 
your  head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake 
each  other. 

Jamy.  Au  !  that 's  a  foul  fault. 

[A  parley  sounded. 

Gow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is 
more  better  opportunity  to  be  required,  look 
you,  I  will  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you,  I  know 
the  disciplines  of  wars  ;  and  there  is  an  end. 

[Uoeeumt. 


Scene  III. — The  Same.     Before  the  Gates  of 
Harfleur. 

T/ie  Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  walls  ; 
the  English  Forces  below.  Enter  Ki/ng 
Henby  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of 

the  town? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves ; 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction, 
Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best. 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mei-cy  shall  be  all  shut  up ;       10 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,    rough  and  hard  of 

heart. 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  rage 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowing  like 

grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering 

infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
Arrav'd  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  % 
What  is  '  t  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are 

cause. 
If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand        20 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness. 
When   down   the  hill   he   holds    his    fierce 

career  ? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan 


To   come    ashore.     Therefore,   you    men   of 

Harfieur, 
Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people, 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of 

grace  so 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 
Of  heady  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 
If  not,  why,  in  a  moment  look  to  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 
Defile    the    locks    of  your    shrill-shrieking 

daughters ; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 
And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the 

walls ; 
Your  naked  infants  pitted  upon  pikes. 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their   howls 

confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,   as   did  the  wives   of 

Jewry  ■10 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 
What  say  you  %  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroy'd  % 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end. 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated, 
Returns  us,  that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  great   a   siege.     Tlierefore,  great 

king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 
Enter  our  gates ;  dispose  of  us  and  ours  ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible.  so 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates  ! — Come,    uncle 

Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain, 
And  fortify  it  strongly  against  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle, 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be'  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 
[Flou/rish.     The  King,  &c.,  enter  the  town. 


Scene  IV. — Rouen.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alice,  tu  as  esti  en  Angleterre,  et  tu 
paries  bien  le  langage. 

Alice.  TJn  peu,  madame.  .•.  '- 

Kath.  Je  te  prie,  m'en^eigniez ;  il/aut  que 
je  apprend  ct,  parler.  Comment  appellez  vous 
le  maim,  en  Anglois  ? 

A  lice.  Le  main  2  il  est  appelle,  de  hand. 

Kath.  De  hand.     Et  les  doigts  2 

Alice.  Les  doigts  ?  mn  foy,  je  oublie  les 
doigts  ;  mais  je  me  souviendray.  Les  doigts  1 
je  pense,  qu'ils  sont  appelte  de  fingres;  ouy, 
de  fingres.  " 
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Kath.  Le  main,  de  hand ;  les  doigts,  de 
fingres.  Je  pense,  que  je  suis  le  bon  escolier. 
J'ai  gagne  deux  mots  d'Anglois  vistement. 
Commnent  appellez  vous  les  angles  ? 

Alice.  Les  angles  ?  les  appellons,  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Escautez ;  dites  Tnoy,  si 
je  parle  hien :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  et  de 
nails. 

Alice.  C'est  hien  diet,  madame  ;  il  est  fart 
bon  Anglois.  20 

Kath.  Dites  vioy  V Anglois  pour  le  bras. 

Alice.  Dearm,  m,adame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude  ? 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  m'enfaitz  la  repeti- 
tion de  tous  les  mots,  que  vous  m'avez  appri/ns 
des  d,  present. 

Alice.  II  est  trop  difficile,  madame,  com/me 
je  pense. 

Kath.  Excuse  may,  Alice  ;  escoute  :  de  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow.  30 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  0  Seigneur  Dieu  I  je  m'en  oublie  ;  de 
elbow.     Comment  appellez  vous  le  col  1 

A  lice.  De  nick,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nick.    Et  le  menton  ? 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.  Le  col,  de  nick ;  le  menton,  de 
sin. 

Alice.  Ouy.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  en  verite, 
vous  prononcez  les  mots  aussi  draict  que  les 
natifs  d! Angleterre.  m 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d'apprendre  pa/r  la 
grace  de  Dieu,  et  en  peu  de  temps. 

Alice.  N'avez  vous  deja  oublie  ce  queje  vous 
ay  enseigne  1 

Kath.  Non,  je  reciteray  d,  vous  promptement. 
De  hand,  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arm,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  vostre  honnewr,  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsi  dis  je ;  de  elbow,  de  nick,  et 
de  sin.  Cam,ment  appellez  vous  le  pied  et  la 
robe  ?  61 

Alice.    De  foot,  madame j  et  de  coun. 

Kath.  De  foot,  et  de  coun  ?  0  Seign&ur 
Dieu  I  Us  sont  les  mots  de  son  mcmvais,  corrup- 
tible, grosse,  et  impudique,  et  non  powr  les 
'■danies  de  howneur  d'user.  Je  ne  voudrais 
pranancer  ces  mots  divant  les  Seigneurs  de 
France,  pour  tout  le  monde.  Ilfaut  de  foot,  et 
de  coun,  neant-moins.  Je  reciterai  vme  autre 
fois  ma  legon  ensembU  :  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de 
nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  nick,  de  sin, 
de  foot,  de  coun.  eo 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame. 

Kath.  C'estassezpourune  fois  :  aliens  nous 
d,  disner.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — The  Same.    Another  Room  in  the 
Same. 

Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin,  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  the  Constable  of  France, 
and  others. 

Fr.  King.  'T  is  certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the 

river  Somme. 
Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my 
lord. 
Let  us  not  live  La  France ;  let  us  quit  all. 
And   give    our    vineyards    to    a   barbarous 
people. 
Dau.  0  Dieu   vivant !  shall  a  few  sprays 
of  us. 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  1 

Baur.    Normans,    but    bastard    Normans, 
Norman  bastards.  10 

Mart  d^ma  vie  !  if  they  march  along 
TJnf  ought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  battailes !  where  have  they 
this  mettle  ■? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull, 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
KUling  their  fruit  with  frowns  1    Can  sodden 

water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades^  their  barley- 
broth. 
Decoct    their    cold   blood   to    such    valiant 
heat  ?  ,      20 

And   shall   our    quick    blood,    spirited  with 

wine. 
Seem  frosty  1  O  !  for  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  ha.ng  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty 

people 
Sweat  drops   of  gallant   youth   in   our  rich 

fields ; 
Poor  we  may  call  them  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth,    so 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 
Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing- 
schools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  iu  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy,  the  herald  ] 
speed  him  hence : 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  de- 
fiance.— 
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Up,  princes  !  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edg'd 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the 

field: 
Charles      Delabreth,      high      constable     of 

France ;  40 

You  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alengon,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy  ; 
Jaques  Ohatillon,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,    Grandprfe,    Roussi,  and  Faucon- 

berg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and 

knights, 
For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great 

shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our 

land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Har- 

fleur  ; 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow  so 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon  : 
Go,    down    upon     him, — you    have     power 

enough, — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Roan 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sony  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few, 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famish'd  in  their  march ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He  '11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear, 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom,   eo 
Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste 

on  Montjoy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince   Dauphin,   you  shall  stay  with  us  in 

Roan. 
Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty, 
Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain 

with  us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all, 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall. 

[Exewnt. 


Scene  VI. — The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter  Gower  awe?  Fluellbn. 

Gow.  How  now.  Captain  Fluellen?  come 
you  from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent 
services  committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  Duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnani- 
mous as  Agamemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love 
and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and 
my  duty,  and  my  life,  and  my  living,  and  my 


uttermost  power :  he  is  not  (God  be  praised 
and  blessed !)  any  hurt  in  the  world,  but 
keeps  the  pridge  most  valiantly,  with  ex- 
cellent discipline.  There  is  an  aunchient 
lieutenant  there  at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in 
my  very  conscience,  he  is  as  valiant  a  man  as 
Mark  Antony ;  and  he' is  a  man  of  no  estima- 
tion in  the  world :  but  I  did  see  him  do  as 
gallant  service. 

Gow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Fhjb.  He  is  called  Aunchient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man.  2« 

Fist.  Captain,   I  thee  beseech  to   do  me 
favours  : 
The  Duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praise  God ;  and  I  have 
merited  some  love  at  his  hands. 

Pist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound 
of  heart. 
And  of  bixxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fate 
And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddess  blind,  is 

That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone,- — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  Aunchient  Pistol. 
Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore 
his  eyes,  to  signify  to  you  that  Fortune  is 
blind.  And  she  is  painted  also  with  a 
wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral 
of  it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant, 
and  mutability,  and  variation  :  and  her  foot, 
look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone, 
which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls.  In  good 
truth,  the  poet  makes  a  most  excellent 
description  of  it:  Fortune  is  an  excellent 
moral. 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns 
on  him ; 
For  he  hath  stol'n  a  pax,  and  hanged  must 
'a  be.  40 

A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  suffocate. 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death. 
For  pax  of  little  price. 
Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy 

voice. 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach  : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee 
requite. 

Flu.  Aunchient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  under- 
stand your  meaning.  *' 

Pist.  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  aunchient,  it  is  not  a  thing 
to  rejoice  at ;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my 
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brother,  I  would  desire  the  duke  to  use  Ms 
good  pleasure,  and  put  him  to  execution  ;  for 
discipline  ought  to  be  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  be  damn'd  ;  and  figo  for  thy 
friendship  ! 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

Pist.  The  fig  of  Spain  !  [Exit. 

Flu.  Very  good.  eo 

Gow.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit 
rascal :  I  remember  him  now ;  a  bawd,  a 
cutpurse. 

Flu.  I  '11  assure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave 
words  at  the  pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a 
summer's  day.  But  it  is  very  well ;  what  he 
has  spoke  to  me,  that  is  well,  I  warrant  you, 
when  time  is  serve. 

Gow.  Why,  't  is  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ; 
that  now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace 
himself  at  his  return  into  London  under  the 
form  of  a  soldier.  And  such  fellows  are  per- 
fect in  the  great  commanders'  names,  and 
they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done ; — at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at 
such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy  ;  who  came 
off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced, 
what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on;  and  this 
they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war, 
which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths  : 
and  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a 
horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foam- 
ing bottles,  and  ale- washed  wits,  is  wonderful 
to  be  thought  on.  But  you  must  learn  to 
know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you 
may  be  marvellously  niistook.  si 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  Captain  Gower ;  I 
do  perceive,  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would 
gladly  make  show  to  the  world  he  is :  if  I 
find  a  hole  m  his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my 
mind,  [prum  heard.'\  Hark  you,  the  king  is 
coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him  from  the 
pridge. 

Fnter  King  Henry,  Glostee,  and  Soldiers. 

Flu.  God  pless  your  majesty  ! 

K.  Sen.  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  cam'st  thou 
from  the  bridge  ?  m 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The 
Duke  of  Exeter  has  very  gallantly  main- 
tained the  pridge  :  the  French  is  gone  off, 
look  you,  and  there  is  gallant  and  most  prave 
passages.  Marry,  th'  athversary  was  have 
possession  of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  enforced  to 
retire,  and  the  Duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of 
the  pridge.  I  can  tell  your  majesty,  the  duke 
is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Flu- 
ellen  1 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath 


been  very  great,  reasonable  great :  marry,  for 
my  part,  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a 
man,  but  one  that  is  like  to  be  executed  for 
robbing  a  church ;  one  Bardolph,  if  your 
majesty  know  the  man  :  his  face  is  all  bu- 
bukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of 
fire  ;  and  his  lips  blows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is 
like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue,  and  some- 
times red  ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his 
fire 's  out. 

I{.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders 
so  cut  off :  and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in 
our  marches  through  the  country  there  be 
nothing  compelled  from  the  villages,  nothing 
taken  but  paid  for ;  none  of  the  French  up- 
braided, or  abused  in  disdainful  language ; 
for  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  king- 
dom, the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest 
winner.  iw 

Tucket.     Enter  Montjot. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

E.  Hen.  Well  then,  I   know  thee  :   what 
shall  I  know  of  thee? 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king : — Say  thou  to 
Harry  of  England,  though  we  seemed  dead, 
we  did  but  sleep;  advantage  is  a  better 
soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him,  we  could 
have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur ;  but  that  we 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it 
were  full  ripe  :  now  we  speak  upon  our  cue, 
and  our  voice  is  imperial.  England  shall 
repent  his  folly,  see  his  weakness,  and  admire 
our  sufferance.  Bid  him,  therefore,  consider 
of  his  ransom ;  which  must  proportion  the 
losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have 
lost,  the  disgrace  we  have  digested ;  which, 
in  weight  to  re-answer,  his  pettiness  would 
bow  under.  For  our  losses,  his  exchequer  is 
too  poor;  for  the  effusion  of  our  blood,  the 
muster  of  his  kingdom  too  faint  a  number ; 
and  for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneeling 
at  our  feet,  but  a  weak  and  worthless  satis- 
faction. To  this  add  defiance  ;  and  tell  him, 
for  conclusion,  he  hath  betrayed  his  followers, 
whose  condemnation  is  pronounced.  So  far 
my  king  and  master,  so  much  my  office. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?     I  know  thy 
quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  oflB.ce  fairly.     Turn 
thee  back,  139 

And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now. 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment ;  for,  to  say  the  sooth. 
Though  't  is  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
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Act  III. 


KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  VII. 


Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage, 
My  people  are  -with  sickness  mucli  enfeebled, 
My  numbers  lessen'd,  and  those  few  I  have 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French  : 
Who,  when  they  were  in  healthy  I  tell  thee, 

herald, 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen.^ — Yet,  forgive 

me,  God, 
That   I   do   brag    thus  ! — this   your   air    of 

France  151 

Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me  :  I  must  repent. 
Go  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am  : 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 
Though  France   himself,  and   such   another 

neighbour, 
Stand  in  our  way.      There 's  for  thy  labour, 

Montjoy. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself : 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder'd. 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red 

blood  X61 

Discolour  :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  sum  of  aU  our  answer  is  but  this  : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.     Thanks  to  your 

highness.  [Exit. 

Glo.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 
£  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother, 

not  in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge  ;   it  now  draws  toward 

night :  "o 

Beyond  the  river  we  '11  encamp  ourselves, 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  VII.- 


-The  French  Camp,  near 
Agincourt. 


Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord 
Rambures,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Dauphin,  and  others. 

Con.  Tut !  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the 
world.     'Would  it  were  day  ! 

Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  armour ;  but 
let  my  horse  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  Lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord 
high  constable,  you  talk  of  horse  and  ar- 
mour— 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as 
any  prince  in  the  world.  10 

,f)6  397 


Eau.  What  a  long  night  is  this ! — I  will 
not  change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads 
but  on  four  pasterns.  Qa,  ha  I  He  bounds 
from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs  ; 
le  cheval  volant,  the  Pegasus,  qui  a  les  narines 
defeu  /  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am 
a  hawk  :  he  trots  the  air ;  the  earth  sings 
when  he  touches  it ;  the  basest  horn  of  his 
hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl.  He 's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg,      w 

Eau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is 
a  beast  for  Perseus  :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire ; 
and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water 
never  appear  in  him,  but  only  in  patient 
stillness,  while  his  rider  mounts  him  :  he  is, 
indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may 
call  beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute 
and  excellent  horse. 

E^au.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys :  his 
neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and 
his  countenance  enforces  homage.  so 

Orl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Eau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit  that  can- 
not, from  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging 
of  the  lamb,  vary  deserved  praise  on  my 
palfrey  :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea  ; 
turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my 
horse  is  argument  for  them  all.  'T  is  a 
subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a 
sovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on ;  and  for  the 
world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown)  to  lay 
apart  their  particular  functions,  and  wonder 
at  him.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise, 
and  began  thus  : — "  Wonder  of  nature  ! " —  n 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to 
one's  mistress. 

Eau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I 
composed  to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my 
mistress. 

Orl.  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Eau.  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prescript 
praise  and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular 
mistress. 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday,  your 
mistress  shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Eau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours.  50 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Eau.  O !  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and 
gentle ;  and  you  rode,  like  a  kem  of  Ireland, 
your  French  hose  off,  and  in  your  strait 
strossers. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horse- 
manship. 

Eau.  Be  warned  by  me,  then  :  they  that 
ride  so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul 
bogs.  I  had  rather  have  my  horse  to  my 
mistress. 


Act  III. 


KING  HENKY  Y. 


Scene  VII. 


Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Bau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress 
wears  his  own  hair.  si 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that, 
if  I  had  a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  retourne  ct  son  propre 
vomissement,  et  la  truie  lavee  au  bourbier : 
thou  makest  use  of  anything. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my 
mistress ;  or  any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin 
to  the  purpose. 

Sam.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that 
I  saw  in  your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars, 
or  suns,  upon,  it  1  ™ 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Bau.  Some  of  them  wUl  fall  to-morrow,  I 
hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

JDau.  That  may  be  ;  for  you  bear  a  many 
superfluously,  and 't  were  more  honour  some 
were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your 
praises  :  who  would  trot  as  well,  were  some 
of  your  brags  dismounted.  rs 

Bau.  'Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with 
his  desert  !  Will  it  never  be  day  f  I  wUl 
trot  to-morrow  a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be 
paved  with  English  faces. 

Con.  I  wUl  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be 
faced  out  of  my  way.  But  I  would  it  were 
morning,  for  I  would  fain  be  about  the  ears 
of  the  English. 

Bam,.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for 
twenty  prisoners  t 

Con.  You  must  fii'st  go  yourseM  to  hazard, 
ere  you  have  them. 

Bau.  'T  is  midnight :  I  '11  go  arm  myself 

[JExit. 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning.        so 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he  's  a 
gallant  prince. 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread 
out  the  oath. 

Orl.  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentle- 
man of  Fi-ance. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  stiU  be 
doing. 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of.  loo 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow  :  he  will 
keep  that  good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows 
him  better  than  you. 

Orl.  What 'she? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  liimself;  and 
he  said,  he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 


Orl.  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue 
in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is;  never 
anybody  saw  it,  but  his  lackey  :  't  is  a  hooded 
valour  ;  and  when  it  appears,  it  will  bate.   112 

Orl.  Ill  will  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with— There 
is  flattery  in  friendship. 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — Give 
the  devil  his  due. 

Con.  Well  placed  :  there  stands  your  friend 
for  the  devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that 
proverb,  with — A  pox  of  the  devU.  120 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by 
how  much — A  fool's  bolt  is  soon.  shot. 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

Orl.  'T  is  not  the  first  time  you  were  over- 
shot. „  ,^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English 
lie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  Lord  Grandpr6. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentle- 
man.— 'Would  it  were  day  ! — Alas,  poor 
Harry  of  England  ! — he  longs  not  for  the 
dawning,  as  we  do.  i3i 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow 
is  this  King  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat- 
brained  followers  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension, 
they  would  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack  ;  for  if  their  heads  had 
any  intellectual  armour,  they  could  never 
wear  such  heavy  head- pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very 
valiant  creatures  ;  their  mastifis  are  of  un- 
matchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs  !  that  run  winking  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Russian  beai',  and  have  their 
heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples.  You  may 
as  well  say,  that 's  a  valiant  fiea,  that  dare 
eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just ;  and  the  men  do  sym- 
pathise with  the  mastifis  in  robustious  and 
rough  coming  on,  leaving  their  wits  with 
their  wives  :  and  then  give  them  great  meals 
of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like 
wolves,  and  fight  like  devils.  150 

Orl.  A.J,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly 
out  of  beef. 

Con.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow,  they 
have  only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight. 
Now  is  it  time  to  arm;  come,  shall  we  about  it? 

Orl.    It   is   now  two  o'clock  :  but,  let  me 
see,  by  ten. 
We    shall    have    each    a   hundred   English- 
men. \_Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 


Enter  Chorus. 


Cluyrus.    Now   entertain   conjecture   of  a 

time, 
Wlien   creeping  murmur,    and    the    poring 

dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  throu^  the  foul  womb 

of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stDly  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  : 
Fire  answers  fire,   and   through   their   paly 

flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face  : 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful 

neighs  lo 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the 

tents. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do 

toU, 
And  the   third    hour   of    drowsy    morning 

name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice  ; 
And  chide  the  cripple,  tardy-gaited  night,     20 
Wlio,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So   tediously   away.     The   poor    condemned 

English, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The   morning's    danger;  and    their  gesture 

sad, 
Investing  lank-lean   cheeks,    and   war-worn 

coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     0  !  now,  who  will 

behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruiti'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to 

tent,  30 

Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host. 
Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  country- 
men. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrovmded  him  ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  aU-watched  night  : 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 


With   cheerful   semblance,    and    sweet    ma- 
jesty ;  _  40 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear,  that  mean  and  gentle  all. 
Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 
Where,  0  for  pity  !  we  shall  much  disgrace — 
With   four   or  five   most   vile    and    ragged 
foils,                                                      60 
Right  iU  dispos'd  in  brawl  ridiculous — 
The  name  of  Agincourt.     Yet,  sit  and  see  ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries 
be.                                                  [Exit. 


Scene  I. — The  English  Camp  at  Agincourt. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Bedford,  and  Glosteb. 

K.  Hen.  Gloster,  'tis  true  that  we  are  in 
great  danger; 
The   greater  therefore   should    our    courage 

be.— 
Good  morrow,   brother   Bedford. — God   Al- 
mighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry  : 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end.   10 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Eepingham. 

Good  morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 
Erp.  Not  so,  my  liege :    this  lodging  likes 

me  better. 
Since  I  may  say,  now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their 

present  pains 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased  : 
And  when   the   mind    is   quicken'd,   out   of 

doubt,  20 

The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break   up   their   drowsy  grave,    and   newly 

move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
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Lend  me  tliy  cloak,  Sir  Thomas. — Brothers 

both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them ;  and,  anon, 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 
Glo.  We  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Glostbe  and  Bedford. 
Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  1 
K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  Eng- 
land :  30 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile, 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble 
Harry !  \Exit. 

K.    Hen.     God-a-mercy,   old   heart !    thou 
speak'st  cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Pist.  Qui  va  let  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Pist.  Discuss  unto  me  ;  art  thou  officer  ? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pist.  TraU'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  %         m 

K.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  % 

Pist.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the 
king. 

Pist.  The  king 's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of 
gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant  : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heartstring 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What 's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.  Harry  le  Roy. 

Pist.  Le  Roy  !  a  Cornish  name  :  art  thou  of 
Cornish  crew  1  so 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist.  Know'st  thou  Fluellen  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him,  I  '11  knock  his  leek  about 
his  pate. 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in 
your  cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about 
yours. 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The  figo  for  thee  then  !  eo 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you.     God  be  with  you  ! 

Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severally. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen ! 
Flu.  So,  in  the  name   of   Cheshu    Christ, 
speak  lower.     It  is  the  greatest  admiration 


in  the  universal  world,  when  the  true  and 
aunchient  prerogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars 
is  not  kept.  If  you  would  take  the  pains 
but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
you  shall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is 
no  tiddle  taddle,  nor  pibble  pabble,  in  Pom- 
pey's  camp ;  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  find 
the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of 
it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it, 
and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  hear 
him  all  night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool, 
and  a,  prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you, 
that  we  should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and 
a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb  ?  in  your  own 
conscience  now  1  so 

Gow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you 
wUl.  [Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of 
fashion. 
There    is    much    care   and    valour   in   this 
Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Court,    and  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the 
morning  which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates.  I  think  it  be  ;  but  we  have  no  great 
cause  to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Will.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end 
of  it. — Who  goes  there  ?  oi 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most 
kind  gentleman  :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he 
of  our  estate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wracked  upon  a 
sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  ofi'  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the 
king? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should. 
For,  though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the 
king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am  :  the  violet  smells 
to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  the  element  shows 
to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  all  his  senses  have 
but  human  conditions :  his  ceremonies  laid  by, 
in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man,  and 
though  his  afiections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with 
the  like  wing.  Therefore,  when  he  sees  reason 
of  fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be 
of  the  same  relish  as  ours  are  :  yet,  in  reason, 
no  man  should  possess  him  with  any  appear- 
ance of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it,  should 
dishearten  his  army.  u2 
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Bates.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage 
he  will ;  but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  't  is, 
he  could  wish  himself  in  Thames  up  to  the 
neck  :  and  I  by  him,  at  aU  adventures,  so  we 
were  quit  here. 

K.  Ken.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my 
conscience  of  the  king :  I  think,  he  would 
not  wish  himself  any  where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  alone ; 
so  should  he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a 
many  poor  men's  lives  saved.  122 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so 
ill,  to  wish  him  here  alone,  howsoever  you 
speak  this,  to  feel  other  men's  minds.  Me- 
thinks,  I  could  not  die  anywhere  so  contented 
as  in  the  king's  company,  his  cause  being 
just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

Will.  That 's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  A.J,  or  more  than  we  should  seek 
after ;  for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we 
are  the  king's  subjects.  If  his  cause  be 
wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  king  wipes  the 
crime  of  it  out  of  us.  is2 

Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the 
king  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make  : 
when  all  those  legs,  and  arms,  and  heads, 
chopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall  join  together  at 
the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — "  We  died  at 
such  a  place ; "  some  swearing,  some  crying 
for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  their  wives  left 
poor  behind  them,  some  upon  the  debts  they 
owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left.  I 
am  af eard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in 
a  battle  ;  for  how  can  they  charitably  dispose 
of  anything,  when  blood  is  their  argument  ? 
Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be 
a  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to 
it,  whom  to  disobey  were  against  all  propor- 
tion of  subjection. 

K.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father 
sent  about  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry 
upon  the  sea,  the  imputation  of  his  wicked- 
ness, by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon 
his  father  that  sent  him  :  or  if  a  servant, 
under  his  master's  command,  transporting  a 
sum  of  money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and 
die  in  many  irreconciled  iniquities,  you 
may  call  the  business  of  the  master  the  author 
of  the  servant's  damnation.  But  this  is  not 
so :  the  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the 
particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father 
of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his  servant; 
for  they  purpose  not  their  death,  when  they 
purpose  their  services.  Besides,  there  is  no 
king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it 
come  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it 
out  with  all  tmspotted  soldiers.  Some,  per- 
adventure,  have  on  them  the  guilt  of  pre- 


meditated and  contrived  murder ;  some,  of 
beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of 
perjury;  some,  making  the  wars  their  bul- 
wark, that  have  before  gored  the  gentle 
bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery. 
Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the  law, 
and  outrun  native  punishment,  though  they 
can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly 
from  God  :  war  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  ven- 
geance ;  so  that  here  men  are  punished,  foi 
before-breach  of  the  king's  laws,  in  now  the 
king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death, 
they  have  borne  life  away,  and  where  they 
would  be  safe,  they  perish.  Then,  if  thej 
die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of 
their  damnation,  than  he  was  before  guilty 
of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now 
visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's  ; 
but  every  subject's  soul,  is  his  own.  There- 
fore should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as 
every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth 
out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  so,  death  is 
to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time 
was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation 
was  gained  :  and  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were 
not  sin  to  think,  that  making  God  so  free  an 
offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his 
greatness,  and  to  teach  others  how  they 
should  prepare. 

Will.  'T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill, 
the  ill  upon  his  own  head  :  the  king  is  not  to 
answer  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer 
for  me ;  and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily 
for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he 
would  not  be  ransomed.  isi 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight 
cheerfully  ;  but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he 
may  be  ransomed,  and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never 
trust  his  word  after. 

Will.  You  pay  him  then  !  That 's  a  perilous 
shot  out  of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor 
and  a  private  displeasure  can  do  against 
a  monarch.  You  may  as  well  go  about  to 
turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face 
with  a  peacock's  feather.  You  '11  never  trust 
his  word  after  !  come,  't  is  a  foolish  saying.   202 

K  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too 
round  :  I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the 
time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you 
live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I 
will  wear  it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou 
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darest  acknowledge  it,   I  will   make  it   my 
quarrel.  210 

Will.  Here 's  my  glove  :  give  me  another 
of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap  :  if 
ever  thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow, 
"  This  is  my  glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take 
thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  chal- 
lenge it. 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 
K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take 
thee  in  the  king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word  :  fare  thee  well.      «> 
Bates.  Be  -  friends,  you  English  fools,  be 
friends  :    we  have  French  quarrels  enow,  if 
you  could  tell  how  to  reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty 
French  crowns  to  one,  they  wiU  beat  us ; 
Tor  they  bear  them  on  their  shoulders  :  but  it 
is  no  English  treason  to  cut  French  crowas, 
and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be  a 
clipper.  \Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Upon  the  king !  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  zso 

Our  children,  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  king  ! — 
We  must  bear  all.     O  hard  condition. 
Twin-born   with  greatness,    subject    to  the 

breath 
Of  every  fool,  whose  sense  no  more  can  feel 
But  his  own  wringing  !  What  infinite  heart's 

ease 
Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy  ! 
And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not 

too, 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ■? 
What   kind    of  god  art  thou,  that   suffer'st 

more  210 

Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  1 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings- 

in? 
O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  ! 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ? 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and 

form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd. 
Than  they  in  fearing. 
What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage 

sweet, 
But    poison'd   flattery?     0!    be   sick,   great 

greatness,  250 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 
Think'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  wUl  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 
WUl  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 


Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beg- 
gar's knee. 
Command  the  health  of  it  ?    No,  thou  proud 

dream. 
That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose  : 
I  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 
'T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial,    ;oo 
The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats    upon   the    high   shore   of    this 

world ; 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 
Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets   him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful 

bread, 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell,    2:0 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse  ; 
And  follows  so  the  ever  running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toU,  and  nights  with 

sleep, 
Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 
Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots,     281 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the 

peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your 
absence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight. 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I  '11  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do 't,  my  lord.    [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers' 
hearts ; 
Possess  them  not  with  fear ;  take  from  them 

now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  num- 
bers 290 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  ! — Not  to-day, 
O  Lord ! 

0  !  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown. 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new. 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
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WHo  t-wice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold 

up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood;  and  I  have 

built 
Two   chantries,  where  the   sad  and  solemn 

priests  soo 

Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.     More  will  I  do; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Glostek. 

Gh:  My  liege  ! 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Gloster's  voice  ? — Ay; 
I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee  : — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for 
me.  \I!(iceunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Prench  Camp. 
Enter    Dauphin,  Oeleans,  Rambures,  and 


Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour :  up, 

my  lords  ! 
Dau.  Montez  d,  c/ieval  I — My  horse  !  valet ! 

lacquay  !  ha  ! 
Orl.  O  brave  spirit ! 
Dau.   Via  1 — les  eaux  et  la  terre  ! 
Orl.  Rien puis?  I'air  et  lefeul 
Dau.  Ciel !  Cousin.  Orleans. 

Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  constable  ! 

Con.    Hark,   how  our  steeds  for  present 

service  neigh. 
Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in 
their  hides. 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English 


And  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage  :  ha ! 
Bam.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our 

horses'  blood  1 
How   shall  we    then    behold   their  natural 

tears  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   The    English    are    embattled,  you 

French  peers. 
Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes !  straight 

to  horse  ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their 

souls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of 

men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins. 


To  give  each  naked  curtle-axe.a  stain,  a 

That  our  French-gallants  shall  to-day  draw 

out. 
And  sheathe  for  lack  of  sport :    let  us  but 

blow  on  them. 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  wUl  o'erturn  them. 
'T  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That    our    superfluous     lackeys,     and     our 

peasants. 
Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe, 
Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by    so 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation  : 
But  that  our  honours  must  not.     What 's  to 

say? 
A  very  little  let  us  do. 
And   all   is  done.       Then,  let  the  trumpets 

sound 
The  tucket  sonance,  and  the  note  to  mount : 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 
That  England  shall  crouch  down  in  fear,  and 

yield. 

Enter  Grandpr4 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords 

of  France  ? 
Yon  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour'dly  become  the  morning  field  :       « 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd 

host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand;  and  their 

poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and 

hips, 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead 

eyes. 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal'd 

bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motion- 
less ;  50 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words. 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con.   They  have  said   their  prayers,  and 

they  stay  for  death. 
Dau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and 

fresh  suits, 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender. 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con.  1  stay  but  for  my  guard.     On,  to  the 

field  !  6c 


Act  IV. 


KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  III. 


I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 
And    use  it   for  my  haste.       Come,    come, 

away  ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day. 

[Iixeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  English  Camp. 

Snter  tlie  English  Host ;  Glostee,  Bedford, 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their 

battle. 
West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  three- 
score thousand. 
Exe.  There  's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all 

are  fresh. 
Sal.  God's  arm  strike  with  us  !  't  is  a  fear- 
ful odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all;  I  '11  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfuUy, — my  noble  Lord  of  Bedford, — 
My  dear  Lord  Gloster, — and  my  good  Lord 

Exeter, — 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — warriors  all,  adieu  ! 
Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;  and  good 
luck  go  with  thee  !  u 

Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord.      Fight  valiantly 
to-day  : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

\_Exit  Salisbury. 
Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness; 
Princely  in  both. 

Enter  King  Henry. 

West.  O  !  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day  ! 

K.  Hen.  What 's  lie,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My    cousin    Westmoreland  ? — No,    my  fair 

cousin  : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow  20 

To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !   I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man 

more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  ofiending  soul  alive. 
No,  faith,    my  coz,  wish   not   a   man   from 

England  :  30 

God's  peace  !    I  would  not  lose  so  great  an 

honour. 


As    one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share 

from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     0  !  do  not  wish 

one  more  : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through 

my  host. 
That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart,  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse  : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian  :        40 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe 

home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours. 
And  say, — To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian  : 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his 

scars. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages. 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.     Then  shall  our 

names,  so 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, — 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son. 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered  ; 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  : 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me  so 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 
Shall   think   themselves  accurs'd,  they  were 

not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any 

speaks 
That  fought  with   us   upon  Saint   Crispin's 

day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,    bestow  yourself 
with  speed  : 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds 
be  so.  70 

West.  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  back- 
ward now ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou   dost   not  wish   more   help 
from  England,  cousin  % 

West.  God's  will  !    my  liege,   'would  you 
and  I  alone. 
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Act  IV. 


KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  IV. 


Without  more  help,  could   fight   this  royal 

battle  ! 
K.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five 

thousand  men ; 
Wliich  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places  :  God  be  with  you  all ! 

Twket.     Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee, 

King  Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound, 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow  :  so 

For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in 

mercy. 
The  constable  desires  thee,  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
Prom  ofi"  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their 

poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  % 

Mont.  The  constable  of  Prance. 

K.  Hen.  I    pray  thee,    bear    my   former 

answer  back : 
Bid   them   achieve   me,   and    then   sell   my 

bones.  so 

Good   God !    why   should    they   mock   poor 

fellows  thus  ? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting 

him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt. 
Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work; 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in 

France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dung- 
hills, 
They  shall  be  fam'd  :  for  there  the  sun  shall 

greet  them, 
And    draw   their    honours    reeking    up    to 

heaven,  i* 

Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime, 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in 

France. 
Mark  then  abounding  valotir  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly  : — tell  the  constable. 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day ; 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ;  no 
There  's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly). 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry  : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim ; 


And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They'll  be   in  fresher   robes,    or   they  will 

pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers' 

heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do 

this 
(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall),  my  ransom 

then 
WUl  soon  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy 

labour ;  120 

Come    thou  no    more    for    ransom,    gentle 

herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my 

joints ; 
Which,  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  *em  them, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 
Mont.  I  shall.  King  Harry.     And  so  fare 

thee  well  : 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more. 

\_Exit. 
K.  Hen.  I  fear,  thou  '11  once  more  come 

again  for  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York.     My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee 
I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K.  Hen.  Take     it,     brave     York. — Now, 

soldiers,  march  away  :  uo 

And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.— The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums;  Excursions.     Enter  French 
Soldier,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Pist.  Yield,  cur ! 

Fr.  Sold.  Je  pense,  que  vov^  estes  le  gentil- 
homme  de  horvne  qualite. 

Pist.  Quality  'i     Callino,  castore  me  !     Art 
thou  a  gentleman  ? 
What  is  thy  name  %  discuss. 

Fr.  Sold.   0  Seigneur  Dieu  1 

Pist.  0,  Signieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentle- 
man. 
Perpend  my  words,    0   Signieur   Dew,   and 

mark  : — 
0  Signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox. 
Except,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me         10 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sold.   0,  prenez  misericorde  !  ayez  pitiS 
de  rrtoy  ! 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty 
moys ; 
For  I  wUl  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat. 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 
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Act  IV. 


KING  HENRY  V. 


Scene  V. 


Fr.  Sold.  Est  il  impossible  d'eschapper  la 
force  de  ton  bras  ? 

Pist.  Brass,  cur  1 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat,  20 
Oifer'st  me  brass  "i 

Fr.  Sold.  0  pardonne  moy  ! 
Pist.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  is  that  a  ton  of 
moys  1 
Come   hither,   boy :    ask   me   this   slave   in 

French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Fscoiotez  :  comment  estes  vous  appelle? 
Fr.  Sold.  Monsieur  le  Fer. 
Boy.  He  says,  his  name  is  Master  Fer. 
Pist.  Master  Fer  !   I  '11  fer  him,  and  firk 
him,  and  ferret  him. — Discuss  the  same  in 
French  unto  him.  30 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer, 
and  ferret,  and  firk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his 

throat. 
Fr.  Sold.   Qtie  dit-il,  monsieur  ? 
Boy.  II  me  commande  d,  vous  dire  que  vous 
faites  vous  prest;  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  disposi 
tout  ct,  cette  heure  de  couper  vostre  gorge. 
Pist.  Ouy,  couper  le  gorge,  par  ma  foy, 
peasant. 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or   mangled    shalt    thou    he.    by    this    my 
sword.  *) 

Fr.  Sold.  0,  je  vous  supplie  powr  Vamoivr 
de  Dieu,  me  pardonner  !  Je  suis  le  gentil- 
Iwmme  de  bonne  maison :  gardez  ma  vie,  etje 
vous  donneray  deux  cents  eseus. 
Pist.  What  are  his  words  ? 
Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life  :  he  is 
ft  gentleman  of  a  good  house;  and,  for  his 
ransom,  he  will  give  you  two  hundred 
crowns. 

Pist.  Tell  him, — my  fury  shall  abate,  and 

I  the  crowns  will  take. 
Fr.  Sold.  Petit  monsieur,  que  dit-il .?  50 
Boy.  Encore  qu'il  est  contre  son  jurement, 
de  pardontier  aucun  prisonier  ;  neantmoins, 
pour  les  escus  que  vous  I'avez  promis,  il  est 
content  d,  vous  donner  la  liberie,  le  franchiser 
ment. 

Fr.  Sold.  Sur  mes  genoux,  je  vovls  donne 
mille  remerdemens ;  etje  m'estime  lieureux 
queje  suis  tomhi  entre  les  mains  d'un  cheva- 
lier, je  pense,  le  plus  brave,  valiant,  et  trSs- 
distinguJe  seigneur  d' Angleterre. 

Pist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy.  59 

Boy,  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a 
thousand  thanks ;  and  he  esteems  himself 
happy  that  he  hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one  (as  he  thinks)  the  most  brave,  valorous, 
and  thrice-worthy  signieur  of  England. 


Pist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy 
show. 
Follow  me !  [Exit. 

Boy.  Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine.  [Exit 
Froich  Soldier.^  I  did  never  know  so  full  a 
voice  issue  from  so  empty  a  heart :  but  the 
saying  is  true, — -the  empty  vessel  makes  the 
greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten 
times  more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i' 
the  old  play,  that  every  one  may  pare  his 
nails  with  a  wooden  dagger;  and  they  are 
both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he 
durst  steal  anything  adventurously.  I  must 
stay  with  the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our 
camp  :  the  French  might  have  a  good  prey  of 
us,  if  he  knew  of  it;  for  there  is  none  to 
guard  it,  but  boys.  [Exit. 


Scene  V. — Another  Part  of  the  Field  of 
Battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bour- 
bon, Constable,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Con.   0  diable  ' 

Orl.  0  seigneur .'  le  jour  est  perdu  !  tout  est 

perdu  ! 
Dau.  Mort  de  ma  vie !  all  is  confounded, 
all! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sit  mocking  in   our   plumes. — 0  mescliante 

fortune  ! 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame  ! — let 's  stab  our- 
selves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice 
for? 
Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  fca*  his 

ransom  1 
Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing 
but  shame !  10 

Let  us  die  in  honour ! — -Once  more  back  again; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog. 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated. 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend 
us  now ! 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives. 

Orl.  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs,  20 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bowr.  The  devil  take  order  now !   I  '11  to 
the  throng  : 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long. 

[Eoixvmt. 
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Act  IV. 


KING  HENEY  V. 


Scene  YII. 


Scene  VI. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alwrwma.      Enter  King  Henky  and  Forces  ; 
Exeter,  and  oiliers. 

K.  Sen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-vaKant 
countrymen : 
But  all 's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the 
field. 
Exe.  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him  to 

your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  %  thrice  with- 
in this  hour 
I  saw  him  down,  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 
Exe.  In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth 
he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain ;  and  by  his  bloody  side 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies.  lo 

Suffolk  first  died ;  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd, 
And  takes   him   by  the   beard,   kisses   the 


That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 

He     cries     aloud, — "  Tarry,     dear     cousin 

Suffolk ! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  abreast. 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  ! " 
Upon  these  words  I  came  and  cheer'd  him 

up :  20 

He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his 

hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  "Dear  my 

lord. 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign.'' 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  liis  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his 

lips; 

And  so,  espous'd   to  death,  with  blood  he 

seal'd 
A  testament  of  noble  ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have 

stopp'd ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me,  30 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too.— 

\A.larum. 
But,  hark  !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  % — 
The   French   have  reinforc'd   their  scatter'd 

men : — 
Then,  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners  ! 
Give  the  word  through.  \Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Ala/rwms.     Enter  Fluellen  and  Gowee. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  't  is 
expressly  against  the  law  of  arms :  't  is  as 
arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as 
can  be  offer't ;  in  your  conscience  now,  is  it 
not? 

Gow.  'T  is  certain,  there 's  not  a  boy  left 
alive;  and  the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran 
from  the  battle,  have  done  this  slaughter  : 
besides,  they  have  burned  and  carried  away 
all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ;  wherefore  the 
king  most  worthily  hath  caused  every  soldier 
to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat.  O !  't  is  a 
gallant  king.  10 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth, 
Captain  Gower.  What  call  you  the  town's 
name,  where  Alexander  the  pig  was  born  ? 

Gow.  Alexander  the  Great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ? 
The  pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the 
huge,  or  the  magnanimous,  are  all  one 
reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  varia- 
tions. 

Gow.  I  think,  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born  in  Macedon :  his  father  was  called 
Philip  of  Macedon,  as  I  take  it.  21 

FIm.  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where 
Alexander  is  porn.  I  tell  you,  captain, — if 
you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant, 
you  shall  find,  in  the  comparisons  between 
Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river 
at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye,  at  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is 
the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  't  is  all  one, 
't  is  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and 
there  is  salmons  in  both.  If  you  mark 
Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouth's 
life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well ;  for  there 
is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander,  (God 
knows,  and  you  know,)  in  his  rages,  and  his 
furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and 
his  moods,  and  his  displeasures,  and  his  indig- 
nations, and  also  being  a  little  intoxicates 
in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers, 
look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Cleitus. 

Gow.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that :  he 
never  kUled  any  of  his  friends.  40 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to 
take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made 
and  finished.  I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and 
comparisons  of  it:  as  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Cleitus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups, 
so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right 
wits  and  his  good  judgments,  turned  away  the 
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fat  kniglit  with  the  great  belly-doublet :  he 

was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and 

mocks ;  I  have  forgot  his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff.  so 

Flu.  That   is   he.     I'll  tell  you,  there  is 

good  men  porn  at  Monmouth. 
Gow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum.  Enter  King  Henry,  with  apart  of 
tlie  English  Forces ;  Warwick,  Glostee, 
Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to 

France 
Until  this  instant. — Take  a  trumpet,  herald  ! 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill  : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come 

down. 
Or  void  the  field  j  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they  '11  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them. 
And   make    them   skirr   away,    as   swift   as 

stones  60 

Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we 

have. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take. 
Shall  taste  our  mercy. — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Montjoy. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French, 

my  liege. 
Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd 

to  be. 
K.  Hen.    How   now !    what    means  this, 

herald  ?  know'st  thou  not, 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for 

ransom  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king  : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license,  lo 

That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men  ; 
For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In   blood   of   princes) ;    and   their  wounded 

steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels   at  their  dead 

masters. 
Killing  them  twice.     0  !  give  us  leave,  great 

king,  8D 

To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no  ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer, 
And  gaUop  o'er  the  field. 


Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.    Praised  be   God,    and   not    our 
strength,  for  it ! — 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard 
by? 

Mont.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we   this    the  field   of 
Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus.      so 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory, 
an't  please  your  majesty,  and  your  greats 
uncle  Edward  the  Plack  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
I  have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought  a  most 
prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true.  If  your 
majesties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen 
did  good  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did 
grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps; 
which,  your  majesty  know,  to  this  hour  is  an 
honourable  badge  of  the  service ;  and,  I  do 
believe,  you.r  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear 
the  leek  upon  Saint  Tavy's  day.  102 

K.  Hen.  I    wear    it     for     a    memorable 
honour  : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  country- 
man. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash 
your  majesty's  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody, 
I  can  tell  you  that;  Got  pless  it,  and  preserve 
it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his  grace,  and  his 
majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Jeshu,  I  am  your  majesty's 
countryman,  I  care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will 
confess  it  to  all  the  'orld  :  I  need  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be  God,  so 
long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 

K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  so ! — Our  heralds  go 
with  him  : 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead, 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 
\Points  to  Williams.     Exeunt  Montjoy 

and  others. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that 
glove  in  thy  cap  ? 

Will.  An 't  please  your  majesty,  't  is  the 
gage  of  one  that  I  shoiild  fight  withal,  if  he  be 
alive.  121 

E.  Hen.  An  Englishman  ? 

Will.  An  't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal 
that  swaggered  with  me  last  night;  who,  if  'a 
live  and  ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I 
have  sworn  to  take  him  a  box  o'  the  ear  :  or, 
I  if  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap  (which  he 
swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear,  if 
alive),  I  wiU  strike  it  out  soundly. 
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K.  Ren.  What  think  you,  Captain  Fluellen? 
is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath.  iso 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of 
his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
the  devU  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself, 
it  is  necessary,  look  your  grace,  that  he  keep 
his  vow  and  his  oath.  If  he  be  perjured,  see 
you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain, 
and  a  Jack-sauce,  as  ever  his  black  shoe  trod 
upon  God's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  con- 
science, la.  141 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when 
thou  meet'st  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  wiU,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under  % 

Will.  Under  Captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  good  captain,  and  is  good 
knowledge,  and  literatured  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier.    149 

WiM.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Pluellen;  wear  thou  this 
favour  for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  When 
Alengon  and  myself  were  down  together,  I 
plucked  this  glove  from  his  helm  :  if  any  man 
challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alengon,  and 
an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encounter 
any  such,  apprehend  him  an  thou  dost  me 
love. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours 
as  can  be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects: 
I  would  fain  see  the  man,  that  has  but  two 
legs,  that  shall  find  himself  aggriefed  at  this 
glove,  that  is  all;  but  I  would  fain  see  it 
once,  and  please  God  of  his  gra^e,  that  I 
might  see. 

K.  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower  ?  los 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an't  please 
you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring 
him  to  my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  \_Fmt. 

K.  Hen.    My   lord   of  Warwick,  and  my 
brother  Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for   a 
favour,  "" 

May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear  : 
It  is  the  soldier's  ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  War- 
wick : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word). 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 


And,  touoh'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury  : 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between 
them. —  180 

Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.       [Exeunt. 


Scene  VIII. 


—Before  King  Henry's 
Pavilion. 


Enter  Gowee  and  Williams. 

WiU.   I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  3'-ou,  cap- 
tain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I 
peseech  yoii  now,  come  apace  to  the  king : 
there  is  more  good  toward  you,  peradventure, 
than  is  in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of 

Will.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  % 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove 
is  a  glove. 

WiM.  I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 

Flu.  'Sblood !  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any  's 
in  the  universal  'orld,  or  in  France,  or  in 
England.  «> 

Gow.  How  now,  sir  !  you  villain  ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I  '11  be  forsworn  1 

FIm.  Stand  away.  Captain  Gower  :  I  will 
give  treason  his  payment  into  plows,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Will.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That 's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge 
you  in  his  majesty's  name,  apprehend  him :  he 
is  a  friend  of  the  Duke  Alengon's, 

Enter  Waewick  amd  Gloster. 

Wan:  How  now,  how  now !  what 's  the 
matter  %  w 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praised 
be  God  for  it !)  a  most  contagious  treason 
come  to  light,  look  you,  as  you  shall  desire  in 
a  summer's  day.     Here  is  his  majesty. 

EnUr  Kimg  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a 
traitor,  that,  look  your  grace,  has  struck  the 
glove  which  your  majesty  is  take  out  of  the 
helmet  of  Alengon. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove;  here 
is  the  fellow  of  it ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to 
in  change  promised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap  :  1 
promised  to  strike  him  if  he  did.  I  met  this 
man  with  my  glove  in  his.  cap,  and  I  have 
been  as  good  as  my  word.  32 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now,  saving  your 
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majesty's  manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rascally, 
beggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is.  I  hope,  your 
majesty  is  pear  me  testimony,  and  witness, 
and  will  avouchment,  that  this  is  the  glove 
of  Alengon,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in 
your  conscience  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier  :  look, 
here  is  the  fellow  of  it.  40 

'T  was  I,  indeed,  thou  promisedst  to  strike ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An't  please  your  majesty,  let  his 
neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial 
law  in  the  'orld. 

E.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satis- 
faction ? 

Will.  All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the 
heart :  never  came  any  from  mine,  that 
might  offend  your  majesty. 

E.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse.  49 
Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself: 
you  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man ; 
witness  the  night,  your  garments,  your  low- 
liness; and  what  your  highness  suffered 
under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  take  it  for 
your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  had  you 
been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence ; 
therefore,  I  beseech  your  highness,  pardon 
me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove 
with  crowns, 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow, 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap, 
Till    I     do     challenge     it. — Give    him    the 
crowns. —  «i 

And,    captain,    you   must   needs   be   friends 
with  him. 
Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow 
has  mettle  enough  in  his  belly. — Hold,  there 
is  twelve  pence  for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to 
serve  God,  and  keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and 
prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  dissensions ;  and, 
I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  better  for  you. 
Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 
Flu.  It  is  with  a  good  will;  I  can  tell  you, 
it  will  serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes  :  come, 
wherefore  should   you   be  so   pashful?  your 
shoes  is  not  so  good :  't  is  a  good  silling,  I 
warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it.  n 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

E.  Hen.  Now,  herald,  are  the  dead  num- 

ber'd? 
Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughter'd 

French.  [Delivers  a  paper. 

E.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are 

taken,  uncle? 
Exe.  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to 

the  king ; 


John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other   lords,   and    barons,   knights,   and 

squires. 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 
E.  Hen.  This   note   doth   tell   me  of  ten 

thousand  French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slaiu  :  of  princes,  in  this 

number,  so 

And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six  :  added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thousand  and   four  hundred  ;   of  the 

which, 
Five    hundred   were   but    yesterday  dubb'd 

knights : 
So   that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have 

lost, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries  ; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights, 

squires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The   names  of  those   then-   nobles   that   lie 

dead, —  90 

Charles  Delabreth,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  master   of  the   cross-bows.  Lord  Ram- 

bures ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guis- 

chard  Dauphin  ; 
John   Duke  of  Alengon ;    Antony  Duke  of- 

Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  Duke  of  Bar  :  of  lusty  earls, 
Grandpre,    and    Eoussi,    Fauconberg,    and 

Poix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont  and  Les- 

trale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  ! —      100 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald  presents  another  paper. 
Edward    the   Duke   of  York,   the   Earl   of 

Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire  : 
None  else  of  name ;  and  of  all  other  men. 
But  five-and-twenty.     O  God  !  thy  arm  was 

here, 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all. — When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 
On  one  part  and   on   the  other? — Take  it, 

God,  no 

For  it  is  none  but  thine  ! 

Exe.  'T  is  wonderful ! 

E.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the 

village  : 
And   be    it  death  proclaimed   through   our 

host, 
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To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from 

God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an't   please  your 
majesty,  to  tell  how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain ;   but  with  this  ac- 
knowledgment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 


Flu.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great 

good.  120 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites  ; 
Let  there  be  sung  Ron  iiobM,  and  Te  Deum, 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay. 
And  then  to  Calais  ;  and  to  England  then. 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy 
men.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 
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Chor.  Vouchsafe  to   those  that   have  not 

read  the  story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them  :   and  of  such  as 

have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now,  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais  :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen. 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
Athwai"t  the  sea.     Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and 

boys,  10 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep- 

mouth'd  sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.     So,  let  him  land, 
And,  solemnly,  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath ; 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet,  and  his  bended  sword, 
Before  him,  through  the  city  :  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free   from  vainness  and   self -glorious 

pride ;  20 

Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 
Quite  from  himself,  to  God.    But  now  behold. 
In  the   quick   forge   and   workiug-house   of 

thought. 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort. 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels. 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in  : 
As,  by  a  lower  but  loving  likelihood. 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As,  in   good  time,  he   may)   from  Ireland 

coming,  si 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To  welcome   him  !   much   more   (and   much 

more  cause) 
Did  they  this  Harry.    Now,  in  London  place 

him ; 


As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  King  of  England's  stay  at  home 
(The  emperor  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them);  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd,  40 

TUl  Harry's  back-return  again  to  Prance  : 
There  must  we  bring  him ;  and  myself  have 

play'd 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you  't  is  past. 
Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  eyes  ad- 
vance, 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to 
France.  [Exit. 

Scene  I. — France.     An  English  Court 
of  Guard. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gowee. 

Gow.  Nay,  that 's  right ;  but  why  wear 
you  your  leek  to-day  1  Saint  Davy's  day  is 
past. 

IIm.  There  is  occasions,  and  causes,  why 
and  wherefore,  in  all  things  :  I  will  tell  you, 
as  my  friend,  Captain  Gower.  The  rascally, 
scald,  beggarly,  lousy,  pragging  knave,  Pistol, 
which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  'orld, 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you 
now,  of  no  merits,  he  is  come  to  me,  and 
prings  me  pread  and  salt  yesterday,  look  you, 
and  bid  me  eat  my  leek.  It  was  in  a  place 
where  Icouldnotbreed  no  contention  with  him; 
but  I  will  be  so  bold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap 
till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell 
him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Gow.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a 
turkey-cock. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  'T  is  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor 
his  turkey-cocks. — God  pless  you,  Aunchient 
Pistol !  you  scurvy,  lousy  knave,  God  pless 
you! 

Pist.  Ha!   art   thou   Bedlam?   dost   thou 
thirst,  base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ?  20 

Hence  !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 
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Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy  lousy 
knave,  at  my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and 
my  petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek ; 
because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor 
yoTir  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  w.th  it,  I  would 
desire  you  to  eat  it. 

Fist.  Not  for    Cadwallader,   and   all    his 

goats. 
Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.     \Strihes 
him,.']     Will  you  be  so  good,  scald  knave,  as 
eat  it  1  30 

Fist.  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 
Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when 
God's  will  is.  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in 
the  meantime,  and  eat  your  victuals :  come, 
there  is  sauce  for  it.  [Striking  him  again.^ 
You  called  me  yesterday  mountain-squire, 
but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low 
degree.  I  pray  you,  fall  to :  if  you  can  mock 
a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain :  you  have  as- 
tonished him.  39 
Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part 
of  my  leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. 
— Bite,  I  pray  you ;  it  is  good  for  your  green 
wound,  and  your  ploody  coxcomb. 
Pist.  Must  I  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and 
out  of  question  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Fist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  re- 
venge.    I  eat,  and  eat  I  swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Will  jou  have 
some  more  sauce  to  your  leek  1  there  is  not 
enough  leek  to  swear  by.  5i 

Pist,  Quiet  thy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see,  I  eat. 
Flu.  Much  good  do  you,  scald  knave, 
heartily.  Nay,  pray  you,  throw  none  away ; 
the  skin  is  good  for  your  broken  coxcomb. 
When  you  take  occasions  to  see  leeks  here- 
after, I  pray  you,  mock  at  'em ;  that  is  all. 
Pist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  good. — Hold  you,  there 
is  a  groat  to  heal  your  pate.  ca 

Pist.  Me  a  groat ! 

FYu.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall 
take  it,  or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket, 
which  you  shall  eat. 

Pist.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  re- 
venge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  anything,  I  will  pay 
ypu  in  cudgels  :  yoii  shall  be  a  woodmonger, 
and  buy  nothing  of  me  but  cudgels.  God  be 
wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate. 

[Fxit. 

Pist.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this.  ro 

Goiv.    Go,    go;    you    are     a    counterfeit 

cowardly   knave.      Will    you    mock    at    an 


ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an  honourable 
respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of 
predeceased  valour,  and  dare  not  avouch  in 
your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen 
you  gleeking  and  galling  at  this  gentleman 
twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  because  he 
could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb, 
he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English 
cudgel :  you  find  it  otherwise ;  and,  hence- 
forth, let  a  Welsh  correction  teach  you  a 
good  English  condition.     Pare  ye  well. 

[Font. 
Pist.  Doth  Fortune  play  ihe  huswife  with 

me  now? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the 

spital 
Of  malady  of  France  ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgelled.     Well,  bawd  I  '11  turn, 
And   something   lean  to  cutpurse   of  quick 

hand. 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I  '11  steal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgell'd 

scars,  90 

And  swear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars. 

[Fxit. 


Scene   II. — Troyes  in    Champagne.      An 
Apartment  in  the  French  King's  Palace. 

Enter,  at  one  door,  King  Hbney,  Bedfoed, 
Glostek,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmore- 
land, and  other  Lords ;  at  another,  tlie 
French  King,  Qusen  Isabel,  the  Princess 
Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies,  <Scc.,  the  Luke 
of  Burgundy,  avid  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore 
we  are  met ! 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day ; — joy  and  good 

wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katha- 
rine ; — 
And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty, 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv'd. 
We  do  salute  you,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you 
aU! 
Fr.  Kiyig.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold 
your  face, 
Most  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one.         h 
Q.  Isa.  So   happy   be  the   issue,    brother 
England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meet- 
ing, 
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As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which    hitherto   have   borne  in 

them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their 

bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks  : 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality,  and  that  this  day 
Shall   change   all  griefs    and   quarrels    into 
•    love.  20 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  Amen  to   that,  thus  we 

appear. 
Q.  Isa.    You   English  princes   all,    I   do 

salute  you. 
Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  eqiial  love. 
Great  Kings  of  France  and  England,  that  I 

have  labour'd 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  en- 
deavours. 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  wit- 
ness. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  prevail'd, 
That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye,         so 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is, 
Why   that   the   naked,    poor,  and    mangled 

Peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas  !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been 

chas'd. 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.  « 

Her  vine,  the  merry  oheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies ;  her  hedges,  even-pleached, 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair. 
Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs ;  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery ; 
The  even  mead,  that   erst  brought  sweetly 

forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover^ 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank,     so 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems, 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,   kecksies, 

burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility ; 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and 

hedges. 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness ; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  chil- 
dren, 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time, 
57  a 


The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country. 
But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, —    eo 
To  swearing  and  stem  looks,  diffus'd  attire, 
And  everything  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour, 
You  are  assembled  ;  and  my  speech  entreats, 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences. 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would 
the  peace. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfec- 
tions 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that 
peace  '" 

With  fuU  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenors  ajid  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

BvA-.  The  king  hath  heard  them;  to  the 
which,  as  yet, 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace 

Which  you  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  Kingi  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'erglanc'd  the  articles  :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  pi'esently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed  ao 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.   Hen.    Brother,   we    shall. — Go,   uncle 
Exeter, — 
And   brother   Clarence, — and    you,    brothei' 

Gloster, — 
Warwick, — and   Huntingdon,- — go  with  the 

king; 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 
Anything  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands. 
And  we  '11  consign  thereto. — Will  you.  fair 
sister,  sj 

Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Isa.  Our  gracious   brother,    I   will   go 
with  them. 
Haply  a  Voman's  voice  may  do  some  good, 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on, 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine 
here  with  us  : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Isa.  She  hath  good  leave. 

[Exeunt  aU  hut  King  Hbney,  Katharine, 
and  her  Gentlewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair  ! 
Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms, 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear,  loo 

And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  1 
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Kath.  You  majesty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I 
cannot  speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine  !  if  you  will  love 
me  soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with 
your  English  tongue.  Do  you  like  me, 
Kate  "i 

Kath.  Pardonnez-moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is 
— like  me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and 
you  are  like  an  angel.  ni 

Kath.  Qvs  dit-il?  que  je  suis  semhlable  d, 
les  anges  1 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment,  sauf  vostre  grace, 
ainsi  dit-il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine,  and  I 
must  not  blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  0  hon  Dieu  !  les  langues  des  hommes 
sont  pleines  de  tromperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the 
tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ?  120 

Alice.  Ouy  ;  dat  de  tongues  of  the  mans  is 
be  full  of  deceits  :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  English- 
woman. I'  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for 
thy  understanding :  I  am  glad,  thou  canst 
speak  no  better  English ;  for,  if  thou  couldst, 
thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king,  that 
thon  wouldst  think,  I  had  sold  my  farm  to 
buy  my  crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it 
in  love,  but  directly  to  say — I  love  yon  :  then, 
if  you  urge  me  further  than  to  say — Do  you, 
in  faith  ?  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me 
your  answer ;  i'  faith,  do,  and  so  clap  hands 
and  a  bargain.     How  say  you,  lady  ?  132 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  me  understand 
well. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to 
verses,  or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why 
you  undid  me  :  for  the  one,  I  have  neither 
words  nor  measure ;  and  for  the  other,  I  have 
no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable 
measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady 
at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle 
with  my  armour  on  my  back,  under  the  cor- 
rection of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I  should 
quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if  I  might 
bufiet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her 
favours,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and 
sit  like  a  jack-an-apes,  never  off;  but,  before 
God,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gasp 
out  my  eloquence,  nor  have  I  no  cunning  in 
protestation ;  only  downright  oaths,  which  I 
never  use  tUl  urged,  nor  never  break  for 
urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this 
temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sun- 
burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love 
of  anything  he  sees  there,  let   thine  eye  be 


thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier  :  i£ 
thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me ;  if  not, 
to  say  to  thee,  that  I  shall  die,  is  true  ;  but 
for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no ;  yet  I  love 
thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate, 
take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  con- 
stancy, for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right, 
because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other 
places ;  for  these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue, 
that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies' 
favours,  they  do  always  reason  themselves 
out  again.  What !  a  speaker  is  but  a  prater ; 
a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will 
fall,  a  straight  back  will  stoop,  a  black  beard 
will  turn  white,  a  curled  pate  will  grow  bald, 
a  fair  face  will  wither,  a  full  eye  will  wax 
hollow ;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun 
and  the  moon ;  or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not 
the  moon,  for  it  shines  bright,  and  never 
changes,  but  keeps  his  course  truly.  If  thou 
would  have  such  a  one,  take  me ;  and  take 
me,  take  a  soldier;  take  a  soldier,  take  a 
king.  And  what  sayest  thou  then  to  my 
love'?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray 
thee.  "1 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de 
enemy  of  Fraunce  1 

K.  Hen.  No  ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should 
love  the  enemy  of  France,  Kate ;  but,  in 
loving  me,  you  should  love  the  friend  of 
France,  for  I  love  France  so  well,  that  I  will 
not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it 
all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine 
and  I  am  yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and 
you  are  mine.  iso 

Kaih.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in 
French,  which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my 
tongue  like  a  new  married  wife  about  her 
husband's  neck,  hardly  to  be  shook  off. — 
Quandj'ay  le  possession  de  France,  et  quand 
vous  avez  le  jiossession  de  may,  (let  me  see, 
what  then  1  Saint  Dennis  be  my  speed  !) — 
done  vostre  est  France,  et  vous  estes  mienne. 
It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the 
kingdom,  as  to  speak  so  much  more  French. 
I  shall  never  move  thee  in  French,  unless  it 
be  to  laugh  at  me.  191 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  le  Franqois  que 
vous  parlez  est  meilleur  que  V Anglais  lequel 
je  parle. 

K.  Hen.  No,  'faith,  is  't  not,  Kate ;  but 
thy  speaking  of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most 
truly  falsely,  must  needs  be  granted  to  be 
much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou  under- 
stand thus  much  English  ?  Canst  thou  love 
me? 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell.  im 
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K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell, 
Kate  ?  I  '11  ask  them.  Come,  I  know,  thou 
lovest  me  :  and  at  night  when  you  come  into 
your  closet,  you  '11  question  this  gentlewoman 
about  me ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will,  to 
her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me,  that  you  love 
with  your  heart :  but,  good  Kate,  mock 
me  mercifully;  the  rather,  gentle  princess, 
because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou 
be'st  mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  saving  faith 
within  me  tells  me  thou  shalt)  I  get  thee 
with  scambling,  and  thou  must  therefore 
needs  prove  a  good  soldier-breeder.  Shall 
not  thou  and  I,  between  Saint  Dennis  and 
Saint  George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French, 
half  English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople, 
and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard?  shall  we 
not  1  what  sayest  thou,  my  fair  flower-de- 
luce  1 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 
K.  Hen.  No ;  't  is  hereafter  to  know,  but 
now  to  promise  :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate, 
you  will  endeavour  for  your  Erench  part  of 
such  a  boy,  and  for  my  English  moiety  take 
the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  How 
answer  you,  la  }}liis  belle  Katharine  du  monde, 
mon  tres  cher  et  divin  deesse  ?  222 

Kath.  Your  mqjeste  have  fausse  French 
enough  to  deceive  de  most  sage  damoiselle 
dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French ! 
By  mine  honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee, 
Kate  :  by  which  honour  I  dare  not  swear 
thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter 
me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
and  untempering  efiect  of  my  visage.  Now 
beshrew  my  father's  ambition  !  he  was  think- 
ing of  civil  wars  when  he  got  me :  therefore 
was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with 
an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo 
ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate, 
the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear  : 
my  comfort  is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up 
of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face  : 
thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst ; 
and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me, 
better  and  better.  And  therefore  tell  me, 
most  fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me  % 
Put  ofi'  your  maiden  blushes ;  avouch  the 
thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks  of 
an  empress  ;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say- 
Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine  :  which  word 
6hou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal, 
but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud — England  is  thine, 
Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry 
Plantagenet  is  thine  ;  who,  though  I  speak  it 
before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the 
best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of 


good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in  broken 
music  ;  for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  English 
broken ;  therefore,  queen  of  all,  Katharine, 
break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English : 
wilt  thou  have  me? 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  mon 
pere.  252 

K.  Hen.  Nay,    it   will    please    him   well, 
Kate  :  it  shall  please  him,  Kate. 
Kath.  Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 
K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and 
I  call  you  my  queen. 

Kath.  Zaissez,  mon  seigneur,  laissez, 
laissez  !  Ma  fey,  je  ne  veux  point  que  vous 
abbaissez  vostre  grandeur,  en  baisant  le  main 
d'une  vostre  indigne  serviteur ;  excusez  moy, 
je  vous  supplie,  mon  tres  puissant  seigneur.  202 
K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 
Kath.  Les  dames,  et  damoiselles,  pour  estre 
baisees  devant  leur  nopces,  il  n'est  pas  le 
costume  de  France. 

K.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says 
she? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  de  fashion  pour  les 
ladies  of  Prance, — I  cannot  tell  what  is  baiser 
in  English. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss.  sro 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que 
moy. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids 
in  France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married, 
would  she  say  ? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vraiment. 

K.  Hen.  O  Kate  !  nice  customs  curtesy  to 
great  kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot 
be  confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country's 
fashion :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners, 
Kate  ;  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our  places 
stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-faults,  as  I  will 
do  yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of 
your  country  in  denying  me  a  kiss  :  there- 
fore, patiently,  and  yielding.  [Kissing  her.] 
You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate : 
there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of 
them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French 
council ;  and  they  should  sooner  persuade 
Harry  of  England,  than  a  general  petition  of 
monarchs.     Here  comes  your  father. 

Fnter  the  French  King  and  Queen,  Bur- 
gundy, Bedford,  Gloster,  Exeter,  West- 
moreland, and  other  Frervch  and  English 
Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty  !  My  royal 
cousin,  teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair 
cousin,  how  perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is 
good  English. 
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Bur.  Is  she  not  apt?  282 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my 
condition  is  not  smooth ;  so  that,  having 
neither  the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery 
about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up  the  spirit 
of  love  in  her,  that  he  wiU  appear  in  his  true 
likeness. 

Bur.  Pai'don  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if 
I  answer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure 
in  her,  you  must  make  a  circle ;  if  conjiire  up 
love  in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must 
appear  naked,  and  blind.  Can  you  blame 
her,  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with 
the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the 
appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  in  her  naked 
seeing  self!  It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  con- 
dition for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield,  as 
love  is  blind,  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when 
they  see  not  what  they  do.  sio 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your 
cousin  to  consent  winking. 

Bur.  ^  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my 
lord,  if  you  wUl  teach  her  to  know  my  mean- 
ing :  for  maids,  well  summered  and  warm 
kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind, 
though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then  they 
will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  not 
abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time, 
and  a  hot  summer ;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the 
fly,  your  cousin,  in  the  latter  end,  and  she 
must  be  blind  too.  s2i 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it 
loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so  :  and  you  may,  some  of 
you,  thank  love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot 
see  many  a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair 
French  maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them 
perspectively  :  the  cities  turned  into  a  maid ; 
for  they  are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that 
war  hath  never  entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  1  330 

Fr.  King.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  I   am   content ;    so    the   maiden 

cities  you  talk  of,  may  wait  on  her :   so  the 

maid,  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish,  shall 

show  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms 
of  reason. 

K.  Hen.  Is  't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 
West.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article  : 
His  daughter,  first ;  and  then,  in  sequel,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures,    mo 
Exe.  Only,    he   hath   not  yet    subscribed 
this  : — 


Where  your  majesty  demands, — that  the 
King  of  France,  having  any  occasion  to  write 
for  matter  of  grant,  shaU  name  your  highness 
in  this  form,  and  with  this  addition,  in  French, 
— Notre  ires  cherfilz  Henry  roy  d! Angleterre, 
Iieretier  de  France;  and  thus  in  Latin, — 
ProBclarissimus  jilius  noster  Henricus,  rex 
AnglicB,  et  hares  Frandce. 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so 
denied. 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear 
alliance,  ^^i 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 
Fr.  King.  Take  her,   fair  son;   and  from 
her  blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me,  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores 

look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred;   and  this  dear  con- 
junction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  Ohristian-like  accord 
In    their    sweet    bosoms,    that    never    war 
advance  "so 

His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair 
France. 
All.  Amen ! 

K.  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate : — and  bear 
me  witness  all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen. 

[Flourish. 
Q.  Isa.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  mar 
riages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  m 

one ! 
As  man   and   wife,  being  two,   are  one  in 

love. 
So  be  there   'twixt  your  kingdoms   such  a 

spousal. 
That  never  may  Ul  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 
Which    troubles    oft     the    bed    of    blessed 
marriage,  370 

Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  king- 
doms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league  ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  English- 
men, 
Receive  each  other  ! — God  speak  this  Amen  ! 
All.  Amen  ! 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage  :  — 
on  which  day, 
My  Lord  of  Burgundy,  we  '11  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  our  leagues. 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me  ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperou.s 
be !  \_Fxeunt. 
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Chorus. 


Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Tlius  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable 

pen, 
Our     bending     author     hath     pursu'd     the 

story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 
Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their 

glory. 
Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly 

liv'd 
This   star   of  England.      Fortune  made  his 

sword, 


By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd, 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 

Henry  the  Sixth,   in  infant  bands  crown'd 
king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  suc- 
ceed ;  10 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England 
bleed  : 

Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown ;   and,  for 
their  sake, 

In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 

[Exit. 
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THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


DEAMATIS   PERSOmE. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fenton. 

SHALLOW,  a  Country  Justice. 

Slendbk,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

p       '  >  Two  Gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 

William  Page,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hush  Evans,  a  Welsh  Parson. 

Doctor  Caius,  a  French  Physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph,  Pistol,  Nym,  Followers  ofFalstaff. 


Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 
Simple,  Servant  to  Slender. 
Rugby,  Servant  to  Doctor  Caius. 

Mistress  Ford. 
Mistress  Page. 
Anne    Page,    her   Daughter,    in    love   with 

Fenton. 
Mistress  Quickly,  Servant  to  Doctor  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  &c. 


SCENE — Windsor,  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I.— Windsor.      Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Evans. 

Shal.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will 
make  a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were 
twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse 
Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of 
peace,  and  coram. 

Shal.  A.J,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust-alorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too  ;  and  a 
gentleman  born,  master  parson ;  who  writes 
himself  armigero ;  in  any  bUl,  warrant,  quit- 
tance, or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any 
time  these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him, 
hath  done  't ;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come 
after  him,  may  :  they  may  give  the  dozen 
white  luces  in  their  coat.  21 

SJial.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become 
an  old  coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant ;  it 
is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish 
is  an  old  coat. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.   Not  a  whit.  ai 

Eva.  Yes,  per-lady  :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of 


your  coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  your- 
self, in  my  simple  conjectures.  But  that  is 
all  one  :  if  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed 
disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to 
make  atonements  and  compromises  between 
you. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a 
riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a 
riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  The 
Council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear 
of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot :  take  your 
vizaments  in  that.  42 

Shal.  Ha  !  6'  my  life,  if  I  were  young 
again,  the  sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword, 
and  end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device 
in  my  prain,  which,  peradventure,  prings  goot 
discretions  with  it.  There  is  Anne  Page, 
which  is  daughter  to  Master  George  Page, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown 
hair,  and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman.  si 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the 
'orld ;  as  just  as  you  will  desire,  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  monies,  aiid  gold,  and 
silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  death's-bed 
(Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections  !)  give, 
when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years 
old.  It  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our 
pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage 
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THE  MEERY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


Scene  I. 


between  Master  Abraham  and  Mistress  Anne 
Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven 
hundred  pound  ?  ei 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a 
petter  penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman  :  she 
has  good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possi- 
bilities, is  good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  Master  Page. 
Is  Ealstaff  there  1  ea 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise 
a  liar  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false  ;  or,  as 
I  despise  one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight, 
Sir  John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  be 
ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the 
door  for  Master  Page.  \Knochsi\  What,  hoa  ! 
Got  pless  your  house  here  ! 

Page.  [Within.'j  Who's  there? 

Eva.    Here   is   Got's   plessing,   and  your 

friend,  and  Justice  Shallow  ;  and  here  young 

Master  Slender,  that,  peradventures,  shall  tell 

you   another  tale,  if  matters  grow  to  your 

likings. 

Enter  Page. 

Fage.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well. 
I  thank  you  for  my  venison.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  : 
much  good  do  it  your  good  heart.  I  wished 
your  venison  better ;  it  was  ill  kill'd. — How 
doth  good  Mistress  Page  1 — and  I  thank  you 
always  with  my  heart,  la  ;  with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  Master 
Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound, 
sir  ?  I  heard  say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall.  ai 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You  '11  not  confess,  you  '11  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not.— 'T  is  your  fault, 
't  is  your  fault. — 'T  is  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he 's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ; 
can  there  be  more  said  1  he  is  good,  and  fair. 
Is  Sir  John  Falstaff  here? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within;  and  I  would  I 
could  do  a  good  office  between  you.  loi 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to 
speak. 

S/ial.  He  hath  wronged  me,  Master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd  : 
is  not  that  so.  Master  Page?  He  hath  wrong'd 
me  ;  indeed,  he  hath  ; — at  a  word,  he  hath ; — 
believe  me  : — Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saitt, 
he  is  wrong'd. 


Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Ealstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
and  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  Master  Shallow,  you  '11  complain 
of  me  to  the  king  ?  m 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men, 
killed  my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight : — I  have 
done  all  this. — That  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'T  were  better  for  you,  if  it  were 
known  in  counsel :  you  '11  be  laughed  at.      120 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  Sir  John ;  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  1  good  cabbage. — Slender, 
I  broke  your  head  :  what  matter  have  you 
against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you ;  and  against  your  cony-catching 
rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They 
carried  me  to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk, 
and  afterwards  picked  my  pocket. 

Ba/rd.  You  Banbury  cheese  ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter.  iso 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  pauca,  pauca  ;  slice  ! 
that 's  my  humour. 

^en.  Where  's  Simple,  my  man  ? — can  you 
tell,  cousin? 

Eva.  Peace !  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us 
understand :  there  is  three  umpires  in  this 
matter,  as  I  understand ;  that  is — Master 
Page,  fdelicet.  Master  Page ;  and  there  is 
myself,  fidelicet,  myself ;  and  the  three  party 
is,  lastly  and  iinally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  be- 
tween them. 

Eva.  Eery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it 
in  my  note-book ;  and  we  will  afterwards 
'ork  upon  the  cause,  with  as  great  discreetly 
as  we  can. 

Fal  Pistol! 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam !  what  phrase 
is  this,  "He  hears  with  ear?"  Why,  it  is 
affectations.  iso 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  Master  Slender's 
purse  ? 

Slen.  A.J,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I 
would  I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great 
chamber  again  else),  of  seven  groats  in  mill- 
sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards, 
that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a^ 
piece  of  Yed  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol  ? 
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Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick- 
purse. 

Pist.    Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  ! — Sir 
John  and  master  miae, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  :        leo 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here  ; 
Word  of  denial  :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  't  was  he. 

Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good 
humours.  I  will  say,  "marry  trap,"  with 
you,  if  jo-a.  run  the  nut-hook's  humour  on  me ; 
that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in.  the  red  face 
had  it ;  for  though  I  cannot  remember  what 
I  did  when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not 
altogether  an  ass. 

FaZ.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ?    wo 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the 
gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five 
sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses  :  fie,  what  the 
ignorance  is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they 
say,  cashiered  ;  and  so  conclusions  jjass'd  the 
careires. 

Slen.  A.J,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ; 
but 't  is  no  matter.  I  '11  ne'er  be  drunk  whUst 
I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  com- 
pany, for  this  trick  :  if  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be 
drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God, 
and  not  with  drunken  knaves.  leo 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous 
mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied, 
gentlemen ;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  Anne  Page,  with  wine  ;    Mistress 
Ford  and  Mistress  F age  following'. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in  ; 
we  'U  drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  Heaven !  this  is  Mistress  Anne 
Page. 

Page.  How  now,  Mistress  Ford  1 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are 
very  well  met :    by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[Kissing  lier. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. 
— Come,  w«  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  din- 
ner :  come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink 
down  all  unkindness.  192 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Shallow,  Slender, 
cmd  Evans. 

Slen,  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I 
had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here. 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now,  Simple  !     Where  have  you  been  ? 
I  must  wait  on  myself,  must  1 1     You  have 


not  the  Book  of  Riddles  about  you,  have 
you? 

Sim.  Book  of  Riddles  !  why,  did  you  not 
lend  it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  AU-hallowmas 
last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  %  200 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz  ;  we  stay  for 
you.  A  word  with  you,  coz ;  marry,  this, 
coz  :  there  is,  as  't  were,  a  tender,  a  kind  of 
tender,  made  afar  oflf  by  Sir  Hugh  here  :  do 
you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Aj,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reason- 
able :  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is 
reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.   So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  Master 
Slender.  I  will  description  the  matter  to 
you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it.  211 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow 
says.  I  pray  you  pardon  me ;  he  's  a  justice 
of  peace  in  his  country,  simple  though  I 
stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question;  the 
question  is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there 's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it,  the  very  point  of  it ;  to 
Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  bo  so,  I  will  marry  her 
upon  any  reasonable  demands.  221 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  1 
Let  us  command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth, 
or  of  your  lips  ;  for  divers  philosophers  hold, 
that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth  :  therefore, 
precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good  wUl  to  the 
maid? 

Shal.  Cousia  Abraham  Slender,  can  you 
love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  be- 
come one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you 
must  speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her 
your  desires  towards  her.  232 

Shal.  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon 
good  dowry,  marry  her  1 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that, 
upon  your  request,  cousin,  ia  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me, 
sweet  coz  :  what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz. 
Can  you  love  the  maid  1  2S9 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request; 
but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning, 
yet  Heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better 
acquaintance,  when  we  are  married,  and 
have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another: 
I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  con- 
tempt :  but  if  you  say,  "  marry  her,"  I  will 
marry  her ;  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and 
dissolutely. 
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Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save 
the  faul  is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely  :  the  'ort  is, 
according  to  our  meaning,  resolutely. — His 
meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  A.J,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be 
hanged,  la !  251 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  Mistress  Anne. — 
'Would  I  were  young,  for  your  sake,  Mistress 
Amie ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my 
father  desires  your  worships'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  Mistress 
Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  wUl  not  be 
absence  at  the  grace. 

[Eoeeimt  Shallow  and  Evans. 

Anne.  Will 't  please  your  worship  to  come 
in,  sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ; 
I  am  very  well.  mi 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a^hungry,  I  thank  you,  for- 
sooth.— Go,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man, 
go,  wait  upon  my  cousin  Shallow.  [Exit 
Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be 
beholding  to  his  friend  for  a  man. — I  keep 
but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother 
be  dead ;  but  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a 
poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  wor- 
ship :  they  will  not  sit,  till  you  come.  271 

Slen.  T  faith,  I  '11  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you 
as  much  as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  w£|,lk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you. 
I  bruised  my  shin  th'  other  day  with  playing 
at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence 
(three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes), 
and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of 
hot  "meat  since. — Why  do  your  dogs  bai-k  so  1 
be  there  bears  i'  the  town  ?  280 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir;  I  heard  them 
talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as 
soon  quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England. 
You  are  afraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are 
you  not? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now  : 
I  have  seen  Sackerson  loose  twenty  times,  and 
have  taken  him  by  the  chain  ;  but,  I  warrant 
you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at 
it,  that  it  pass'd  :  but  women,  indeed,  cannot 
abide  'em  ;  they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough 
things.  291 


He-enter  Page. 

Fage.  Come,  gentle  Master  Slender,  come; 
we  stay  for  you. 

Slen.  I  '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall  not  choose, 
sir.     Come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir  ;  pray  you,  keep  on.      soo 

.'•'len.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first :  truly,  la  ! 
I  will  not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  '11  rather  be  unmannerly,  than 
troublesome.  You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed, 
la !  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor 
Cains'  house,  which  is  the  way;  and  there 
dwells  one  Mistress  Quickly,  which  is  in  the 
manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or 
his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his 
wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet. — Give  her  this 
letter;  for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether  's 
acquaintance  with  Mistress  Anne  Page :  and 
the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to 
solicit  your  master's  desires  to  Mistress  Anne 
Page  :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will  make  an 
end  of  my  dinner  :  there  's  pippins  and  cheese 
to  -come.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
Pistol,  and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter  ! 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak 
scholarly,  and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away 
some  of  my  followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier  : 
let  them  wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou  'rt  an  emperor,  Csesar,  Keisar, 
and  Pheezar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph  ;  he 
shall  draw,  he  shall  tap  :  said  I  well,  bidly 
Hector  1  n 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke  ;  let  him  follow. — Let 
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me  see  thee  froth,  and  lime :  I  am  at  a  word  ; 
follow.  [Hxit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a 
good  trade:  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin; 
a  withered  serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster.  Go; 
adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired.  I 
will  thrive.  \_Exit. 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou 
the  spigot  wield  1  20 

Ny-m.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  ;  is  not  the 
humour  conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroic, 
and  there  's  the  humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this 
tinder-box  :  his  thefts  were  too  open ;  his 
filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer,  he  kept 
not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a 
minim's  rest. 

Fiat.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call.  Steal?  f oh! 
a  fico  for  the  phrase  ! 

Fed.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why,  then  let  kibes  ensue.  31 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  cony- 
catch,  I  must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this 
town  ? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance 
good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
am  about. 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more.  fs 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol !  Indeed,  I  am 
in  the  waist  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now 
about  no  waste  ;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly, 
I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife  :  I  spy 
entertainment  in  her ;  she  discourses,  she 
carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation  :  I  can 
construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style ;  and 
the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Englished  rightlv,  is,  "I  am  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff's." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  trans- 
lated her  well,  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep  :  will  that 
humour  pass  ? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the 
rule  of  her  husband's  purse;  she  hath  a  legion 
of  angels.  51 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain,  and  "  To 
her,  boy,"  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises  ;  it  is  good :  hu- 
mour me  the  angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her ; 
and  here  another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even 
now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examin'd  my 
part.<!  with  most  judicious  ceiliads  :  sometimes 


the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  some- 
times my  portly  belly.  so 
Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 
Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 
Fal.  O  !  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors 
with  such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite 
of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a 
burning-glass.     Here  's  another  letter  to  her : 
she  bears  the  purse  too  ;    she  is  a  region  in 
Guiana,    all   gold   and    bounty.     I    will   be 
cheaters  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  ex- 
chequers to  me  :  they  shall  be  my  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both. 
Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  Mistress  Page;  and 
thou  this  to  Mistress  Ford.     We  will  thrive, 
lads,  we  will  thrive.  ra 
Pist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer 
take  all ! 
Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour  :  here, 
take   the   humour-letter.     I   will    keep    the 
haviour  of  reputation. 

Fal.  [To  Robin.]  Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you 
these  letters  tightly : 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,   hence !    avaunt !    vanish  like   hail- 
stones, go  ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof ;  seek  shelter, 
pack !  80 

Falstafi'  will  learn  the  humour  of  the  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues :  myself,  and  skirted 
page.     [Fxeunt  Falstapp  and  Robin. 
Pist.  Let   vultures    gripe   thy   guts !    for 
gourd  and  fuUam  holds. 
And    high  and    low  beguile  the    rich   and 

poor. 
Tester  I  'U  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt 

lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk. 

Nym.  I  have  operations,  which  be  humours 
of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 
Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star.  90 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 
Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will   discuss  the   humour  of   this   love  to 
Page. 
Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool  :  I  will 
incense   Page   to   deal  with   poison ;   I  will 
possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt 
of   mien    is    dangerous  :    that    is   my   true 
humour.  aoi 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I 
second  thee ;  troop  on.  [Exewat. 
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Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Doctor  Caius's 
House. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  Wtat,  John  Rugby  ! — I  pray  thee, 
go  to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my 
master.  Master  Doctor  Oaius,  coming  :  if  he 
do,  i'  faith,  and  find  anybody  in  the  house, 
here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience, 
and  the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I  '11  go  watch. 

Quick.  Go  ;  and  we  '11  have  a  posset  for  't 
soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
sea-coal  fire.  [Exit  Rugby.]  An  honest, 
willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall 
come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you, 
no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed  bate :  his  worst 
fairit  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is 
something  peevish  that  way,  but  nobody  but 
has  his  fault ;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Sim- 
ple you  say  your  name  is  1 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  Master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round 
beard,  like  a  glover's  paring-knife  ?  20 

Sim.  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little 
wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain- 
coloured  beard. 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he 
not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man 
of  his  hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his 
head  :  he  hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — O  !  I  should  re- 
member him  :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head, 
as  it  were  ?  and  strut  in  his  gait  ?  so 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  Heaven  send  Anne  Page  no 
worse  fortune  !  Tell  Master  Parson  Evans, 
I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your  master :  Anne 
is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent.  Run  in  here, 
good  young  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts 
Simple  in  the  Closet.']  He  will  not  stay  long. 
— What,  John  Rugby !  John,  what,  John,  I 
say  ! — Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my  master;  I 
doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home. 
[Sings."]  And  down,  down,  adown-a,  &c. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Ccmis.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese 
toys.  Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my 
closet  un  boitier  vert ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box  ; 
do  intend  vat  I  speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 


Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  I'll  fetch  it  you. 
[Aside.]  I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself: 
if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he  would  have 
been  horn-mad.  so 

Caius.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe  !  ma,  foi,  il  fait  fort 
chaud.  Je  m'en  vais  d,  la  cour, — la  grande 
affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius.  Oioy ;  mettez  le  au  mx>n  pocket; 
dipechez,  quickly. — Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are 
Jack  Rugby ;  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and 
come  after  my  heel  to  de  court.  «> 

Rug.  'T  is  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long. — Od's 
me  !  Qu'ay  fouhlie?  dere  is  some  simples  in 
my  closet,  dat  I  will  not  for  the  varld  I  shall 
leave  behind. 

Quick.  [Aside.]  Ah  me !  he  '11  find  the 
young  man  there,  and  be  mad. 

Caius.  0  diable  I  diable !  vat  is  in  my 
closet  ? — Villainy  !  la/rron  !  [Pulling  Simple 
out]  Rugby ;  my  rapier  ! 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content.  ro 

Caius.  Verefore  shall.  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my 
closet  ?  dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come 
in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic; 
hear  the  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to 
me  from  Parson  Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to — 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you.  so 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue ! — Speak-a  your 
tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman, 
your  maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress 
Anne  Page  for  my  master,  in  the  way  of 
marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  I'll  ne'er 
put  my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  .  Hugh  send -a  you? — Rugby, 
baillez  me  some  paper :  tarry  you  a  little-a 
while.  [Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet ;  if  he  had 
been  thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have 
heard  him  so  loud,  and  so  melancholy. — But 
notwithstanding,  man,  I'll  do  you  your  master 
what  good  I  can  :  and  the  very  yea  and  the 
no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master,- — ^I  may 
call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his 
house  ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour, 
dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself; — 
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Sim.  'T  is  a  great  charge,  to  come  under 
one  body's  hand.  98 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that?  you  shall 
find  it  a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and 
down  late ; — but  notwithstanding,  to  tell  you 
in  your  ear  (I  would  have  no  words  of  it), 
my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  Mistress 
Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  that,  I 
know  Anne's  mind ;  that 's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Caiics.  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to 
Sir  Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge  :  I  will 
cut  his  treat  in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a 
scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make. 
. — You  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry 
here  : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones  ; 
by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at 
his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his 
friend.  lu 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not 
you  tell-a  me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for 
myself  ? — By  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ; 
and  I  have  appointed  mine  host  of  de  Jartiere 
to  measure  our  weapon. — By  gar,  I  will  myself 
have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall 
be  well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate  : 
what,  the  good-jer  ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — 
By  gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn 
your  head  out  of  my  door. — Follow  my  heels, 
Rugby.  [Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of 
your  own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that : 
never  a  woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of 
Anne's  mind  than  I  do,  nor  can  do  more  than 
I  do  with  her,  I  thank  Heaven. 

Fent.  [Within.']  Who 's  within  there ]  ho! 

Quick.  Who  's  there,  I  trow  1  Come  near 
the  house,  I  pray  you.  iso 


Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman?  how  dost 
thou? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news?  how  does  pretty  Mistress 
Anne? 

Quick  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and 
honest,  and  gentle;  and  one  that  is  your  friend, 
I  can  tell  you  that  by  the  way;  I  praise 
Heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou? 
Shall  I  not  lose  my  suit  ?  140 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above; 
but  notwithstanding.  Master  Fenton,  I  '11  be 
sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves  you. — Have  not 
your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fetit.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good 
faith,  it  is  such  another  Nan ; — but,  I  detest, 
an  honest  maid  as  ever  broke  bread  ; — we  had 
an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart. — I  shall  never 
laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company ; — but,  in- 
deed, she  is  given  too  much  to  allichoUy  and 
musing.     But  for  you — well,  go  to.  isi 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold, 
there 's  money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice 
in  my  behalf:  if  thou  seest  her  before  me, 
commend  me. 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  i'  faith,  that  we  will ;  and 
I  will  tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the 
next  time  we  have  confidence,  and  of  other 
wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste 
now.  [Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship, — Truly, 
an  honest  gentleman :  but  Anne  loves  him 
not;  for  I  know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as 
another  does. — Out  upon  't !  what  have  I 
forgot  ?  [Exit. 


AOT  II. 


Scene  I. — Before  Page's  House. 


Enter   Mistress   Page   with  a   letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  scaped  love- 
letters  in  the  holiday-time  of  my  beauty,  and 
am  I  now  a  subject  for  them  ?     Let  me  see. 

[Reads. 
"Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you;  for 
though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he 
admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor.  You  are 
not  young,  no  more  am  I :  go  to  then,  there 's 
sympathy ;  you  are  merry,  so  am  I :  ha  !  ha  ! 
then,  there 's  more  sympathy ;  you  love  sack. 


and  so  do  I :  would  you  desire  better  sym- 
pathy ?  Let.it  suffice  thee,  Mistress  Page,  (at 
the  least,  if  the  love  of  a  soldier  can  suffice) 
that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me,  't  is 
not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  but  I  say,  love  me. 
By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night. 

Or  any  kind  of  light. 

With  all  his  might 

For  thee  to  fight,  John  Falstapf."  20 
What  a  Herod  of  Jewry,  is  this  ! — O  wicked, 
wicked  world  ! — one  that  is  svell  nigh  worn  to 
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pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young 
gallant !  What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath 
this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the  devil's 
name  !)  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares 
in  this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company. — ^What  should  I 
say  to  him  1 — I  was  then  frug&l  of  my  mirth : 
— Heaven  forgive  me  ! — Why,  I  '11  exhibit  a 
bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of 
men.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for 
revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are 
made  of  puddings.  sa 

£nter  Mistress  Ford, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I 
was  going  to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming 
to  you.     You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  that :  I 
have  to  show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then;  yet,  I  say,  I 
could  show  you  to  the  contrary.  O  Mistress 
Page  !  give  me  some  counsel.  42 

Mrs.  Page.  What 's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman  !  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman;  take 
the  honour.  What  is  it?— dispense  with 
trifles ; — what  is  it  ?  4% 

Mrs.  Ford.  ■  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for 
an  eternal  moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ? — thou  liest. — Sir  Alice 
Ford  ! — These  knights  will  hack ;  and  so, 
thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy 
gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  daylight: — here,  read, 
read ; — perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — 
I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as 
I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men's 
liking  :  and  yet  he  would  not  swear ;  praised 
women's  modesty,  and  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that 
I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would 
have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  ;  but  they 
do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together, 
than  the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tune  of 
"  Green  Sleeves."  What  tempest,  I  trow, 
threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oU  in 
his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor  %  How  shall  I 
be  revenged  on  him  ?  I  think,  the  best  way 
were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the 
wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own 
grease. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  1  69 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the 
name  of  Page  and  Ford  differs  ! — To  thy  great 
comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here 's 
the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter  :  but  let  thine 


inherit  first ;  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall. 
I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters, 
writ  with  blank  space  for  different  names, 
(sure  more)  and  these  are  of  the  second 
edition.  He  will  priat  them,  out  of  doubt ; 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press, 
when  he  would  put  us  two  :  I  had  rather  be  a 
giantess,  and  lie  under  Mount  Pelion.  Well, 
I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere 
one  chaste  man.  si 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ; 
the  very  hand,  the  very  words.  What  doth 
he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me 
almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own 
honesty.  I  '11  entertain  myself  like  one  that 
I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for,  sure,  unless 
he  know  some  strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not 
myself,  he  woxdd  never  have  boarded  me  in 
this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it  ?  I  '11  be 
sure  to  keep  him  above  deck.  91 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I  :  if  he  come  under 
my  hatches,  I  '11  never  to  sea  again.  Let 's 
be  revenged  on  him :  let 's  appoint  him  a 
meeting ;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his 
suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delaj', 
till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any 
villainy  against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the 
chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  husband 
saw  this  letter  !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to 
his  jealousy.  101 

Mrs.  Page,  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ; 
and  my  good  man  too :  he 's  as  far  from 
jealousy,  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and 
that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Let 's  consult  together  against 
this  greasy  knight.     Come  hither. 

[They  retire. 

Enter  Foed,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 
Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs  : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife.  111 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 
Pist.  He  'woos  both  high  and  low,  both 
rich  and  poor, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another,  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry  ;  Ford,  perpend. 
Ford.  Love  my  wife  1 
Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or 
go  thou. 
Like  Sir  Aotseon  he,  with  Eingwood  at  thy 

heels. 
0  !  odious  is  the  name. 
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Ford.  What  name,  sir  1  120 

Fist.  The  horn,  I  say.     Farewell : 
Take  heed ;   have  open  eye,    for  thieves  do 

foot  by  night : 
Take   heed,  ere   summer  comes,  or  cuckoo- 
birds  do  sing. — 
Away,  Sir  Corporal  Nym. — 
Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Exit. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient :  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  [To  Page.]  And  this  is  true ;  I  like 
not  the  humour  of  lying-  He  hath  wronged 
me  in  some  humours  :  I  should  have  borne 
the  humoured  letter  to  her;  but  I  have  a 
sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity. 
He  loves  your  wife  ;  there  's  the  short  and 
the  long.  My  name  is  Corporal  Nym  :  I 
speak,  and  I  avouch  't  is  tru.e  ; — my  name  is 
Nym,  and  Falstafif  loves  your  wife. — Adieu. 
I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese  ; 
and  there 's  the  humour  of  it.     Adieu.   [Exit. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a  !  here 's  a 
fellow  frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling, 
affecting  rogue.  i*> 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it : — well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan, 
though  the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him 
for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'T  was  a  good  sensible  fellow  :    well. 

Page.   How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — 
Hark  yon. 

J/r«.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank?  why 
art  thou  melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy. 
— Get  you  home,  go.  iso 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets 
in  thy  head  now. — Will  you  go,  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You  '11  come 
to  dinner,  George? — [Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford.] 
Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  she  shall  be  our 
messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her  : 
she  '11  fit  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my 
daughter  Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and,  I  pray,  how 
does  good  Mistress  Anne  ?  mo 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see;  we 
have  an  hour's  talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now.  Master  Ford  1 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me, 
did  you  not? 


Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other 
told  me. 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think 
the  knight  would  ofier  it :  but  these  that 
accuse  him,  in  his  intent  towards  our  wives, 
are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men ;  very  rogues, 
now  they  be  out  of  service.  in 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. 
— Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should 
intend  this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would 
turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on 
my  head.  irs 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I 
would  be  loath  to  turn  them  together.  A 
man  may  be  too  confident :  I  would  have 
nothing  lie  on  my  head  :  I  cannot  be  thus 
satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the 
Garter  comes.  There  is  either  liquor  in  his 
pate,  or  money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so 
merrily. — How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook  !  thou  'rt  a 
gentleman. — Cavalero-justice,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good 
even,  and  twenty,  good  Master  Page. 
Master  Page,  will  you  go  with  us  ?  we  have 
sport  in  hand.  102 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him, 
bully-rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  be- 
tween Sir  Hugh,  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caius, 
the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a 
word  with  you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rook  ?  loo 

[They  go  aside. 

Shal.  [To  Page.]  Will  you  go  with  us  to 
behold  it?  My  merry  host  hath  had  the 
measuring  of  their  weapons,  and,  I  think, 
hath  appointed  them  contrary  places ;  for, 
believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson  is  no  jester. 
Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall 
be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight, 
my  guest-cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I  '11  give  you 
a  pottle  of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to 
him,  and  tell  him,  my  name  is  Brook,  only 
for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have 
egress  and  regress;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name 
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shall  be  Brook.     It  is  a  merry  knight.     Will 
you  go,  mynheers  1  m 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath 
good  skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir !  I  could  have  told  you 
more  :  in  these  times  you  stand  on  distance, 
your  passes,  stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what : 
't  is  the  heart.  Master  Page ;  't  is  here,  't  is 
here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long 
sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall 
fellows  skip  like  rats.  221 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag? 

Fage.  Have  with  you. — I  had  rather  hear 
them  scold  than  fight. 

[Uxeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and 
stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I 
cannot  put  ofi'  my  opinion  so  easily.  She  was 
in  his  company  at  Page's  house,  and  what 
they  made  there,  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will 
look  further  into  't ;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to 
soimd  Falstafi'.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose 
not  my  labour;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis 
labour  well  bestowed.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  Eoom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Fnter  Falstaff  arid  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Fist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content, 
sir,  you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  : 
I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for 
three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow 
Nym ;  or  else  you  had  looked  through  the 
grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my 
friends,  you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fel- 
lows ;  and  when  Mistress  Bridget  lost  the 
handle  of  her  fan,  I  took 't  upon  mine  honour 
thou  hadst  it  not.  1=^ 

Fist.  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou 
not  fifteen  pence  1 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason  :  think'st 
thou,  I  '11  endanger  my  soul  gratis  ?  At  a 
word,  hang  no  more  about  me,  I  am  no 
gibbet  for  you  : — ^go  : — a  short  knife  and  a 
throng  :— to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch,  go. — 
You.  'U  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  ! — 
you  stand  upon  your  honour ! — Why,  thou 
unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise. 
I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of 
Heaven  on  the  left  hand,    and  hiding  mine 


honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle, 
to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet  you,  rogue, 
will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain 
looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold- 
beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour  !     You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Fist.  I  do  relent :  what  would  thou  more 
of  man  1 

Enter  Robin. 

Roh.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with 
you. 

Fal.  Let  her  approach.  »> 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  woi'ship  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Good  morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an 't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I  '11  be  sworn  ;  as  my  mother  was, 
the  first  hour  I  was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer.  What  with 
me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a 
word  or  two  ! 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman  ;  and  I  '11 
vouchsafe  thee  the  hearing.  41 

Quick.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir  :■ — I 
pray,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. — I  my- 
self dwell  with  Master  Doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on  :  Mistress  Ford  you  say, — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true  : — I 
pray  your  worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this 
ways, 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears :  mine 
own  people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them, 
and  make  them  his  servants  !  51 

Fal.  Well :  Mistress  Ford  ;— what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she 's  a  good  creature. 
Lord,  Lord  1  your  worship  's  a  wanton  :  well. 
Heaven  forgive  you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ;  —  come.  Mistress 
Ford,— 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it.  You  have  brought  her  into  such 
a  canaries,  as  't  is  wonderful :  the  best 
courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at 
Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to 
such  a  canary;  yet  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches  ; 
I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after 
letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smelling  so  sweetly,  all 
musk,  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk 
and  gold  ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and 
in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the 
fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's 
heart,  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never 
get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty 
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angels  given  me  this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all 
angels,  (in  such  sort,  as  they  say)  but  in  the 
way  of  honesty  : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they 
could  never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup 
with  the  proudest  of  them  aU  ;  and  yet  there 
has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners; 
but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief, 
my  good  she-Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your 
letter,  for  the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thou- 
sand times ;  and  she  gives  you.  to  notify,  that 
her  husband  will  be  absence  from  his  house 
between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. 

Quick  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may 
come  and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you 
wot  of :  Master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be 
from  home.  Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads 
an  ill  life  with  him ;  he  's  a  very  jealousy 
man ;  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with 
him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven.— Woman,  commend 
me  to  her  ;  I  will  not  fail  her.  to 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have 
another  messenger  to  your  -worship  :  Mistress 
Page  hath  her  hearty  commendations  to  you 
too ;— and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she  's 
as  fartuous  a  civU  modest  wife,  and  one  (I 
tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor 
evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er 
be  the  other  :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your 
worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from 
home,  but  she  hopes  there  will  come  a 
time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon 
a  man  :  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la  ; 
yes,  in  truth.  k.i 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thtee ;  setting  the 
attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no 
other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for 't ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has 
Ford's  wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each 
other  how  they  love  me  ? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — they 
have  not  so  little  grace,  I  hope  : — that  were 
a  trick,  indeed  !  But  Mistress  Page  would 
desire  you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all 
loves  :  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection 
to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly,  Master  Page 
is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor 
leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  :  do  what 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all, 
go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all 
is  as  she  will ;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it,  for 
if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is 
one.  You  must  send  her  your  page ;  no 
remedy. 


Fal.  Why,  I  will.  120 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then  :  and,  look 
you,  he  may  come  and  go  between  you  both ; 
and,  in  any  case,  have  a  nayword,  that  you 
may  know  one  another's  mind,  and  the  boy 
never  need  to  understand  anything  :  for  't  is 
not  good  that  children  should  know  any 
wickedness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  dis- 
cretion, as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them 
both.  There 's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy 
debtor. — Boy,  go  along  with  this  woman. 
[Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin.]  This  news 
distracts  me.  131 

Fist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers.— 
Clap  on  more  sails  ;   pursue,  up  with  your 

fights : 
Give  fire  !     She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm 
them  all !  [Exit. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy 
ways ;  I  '11  make  more  of  thy  body  than  I 
have  done.  Will  they  yet  look  after  thee? 
Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much 
money,  be  now  a  gainer  ]  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee :  let  them  say,  't  is  grossly  done  ; 
so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter.  10 

Enter  Baedolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there  's  one  Master  Brook 
below  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be 
acquainted  with  you;  and  hath  sent  your 
worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such 
liquor.  Ah  !  ha  !  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress 
Page,  have  I  encompassed  you?  go  to;  via  ! 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little 
preparation  upon  you. 

Fal.  You  're  welcome.  What 's  your  will  ? 
— Give  us  leave,  drawer.        [Eodt  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have 
spent  much  :  my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more 
acquaintance  of  you.  iso 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours ;  not 
to  charge  you ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand, 
I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender 
than  you  are  ;  the  which  hath  something  em- 
bolden'd  me  to  this  unseason'd  intrusion,  for, 
they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie 
open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  wUl  on. 
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Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money 
here  troubles  me  :  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it, 
Sir  John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of 
the  carriage.  in 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve 
to  be  your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  teU  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give 
me  the  hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  Master  Brook;  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I 
will  be  brief  with  you, — and  you  have  been  a 
man  long  known  to  me,  though  I  had  never 
so  good  means,  as  desire,  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  you.  I  shall  discover  a  thing 
to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open 
mine  own  imperfection ;  but,  good  Sir  John, 
as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you 
hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the 
register  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pass  with  a 
reproof  the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know, 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 
Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 
Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town, 
her  husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir.  190 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest 
to  you,  bestowed  much  on  her  ;  followed  her 
with  a  doting  observance ;  engrossed  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  occa- 
sion, that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight 
of  her ;  not  only  bought  many  presents  to 
give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many, 
to  know  what  she  would  have  given.  Briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me, 
which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions  : 
but  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my 
mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I 
have  received  none,  unless  experience  be  a 
jewel ;  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite 
rate,  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this  : 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love 

pursues  ; 
Pv/rsuing   that   that  flies,    and  flying   what 

pursues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of 
satisfaction  at  her  hands  ? 

Ford.    Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a 
purpose  ? 

Ford.  Never.  210 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another 
man's  ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice, 
by  mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded 
this  to  me  1 
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Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have 
told  you  all.  Some  say,  that  though  she 
appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she 
enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now,  Sir 
John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose  :  you 
are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  ad- 
mirable discourse,  of  great  admittance, 
authentic  in  your  place  and  person,  generally 
allowed  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like, 
and  learned  preparations. 
Fal.  O,  sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  yoe.  kno*  it. — There 
is  money ;  spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more  ; 
spend  all  I  have,  only  give  me  so  much  of 
your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an 
amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's 
wife  :  use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  con- 
sent to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may  as 
soon  as  any.  233 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency 
of  your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you 
would  enjoy?  Methinks,  you  prescribe  to 
yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O  !  understand  my  drift.  She 
dwells  so  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her 
honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares  not 
present  itself  :  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked 
against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any 
detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance 
and  argument  to  commend  themselves ;  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her 
purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage-vow,  and 
a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now  are 
too  too  strongly  embattled  against  me. 
What  say  you  to  't.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold 
with  your  money  ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ; 
and  last,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if 
you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  0  good  sir  !  252 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  Sir  John ;  you 
shall  want  none. 

Fal.  Want  no  Mistress  Ford,  Master 
Brook  ;  you  shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with 
her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her  own  appointment ; 
even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or 
go-between,  parted  from  me  :  I  say,  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at 
that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her 
husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at 
night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed.  ses 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do 
you  know  Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave  !  I 
know  him  not. — Yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him 
poor  :    they  say,  the  jealous  wittoUy  knave 
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liatli  masses  of  money,  for  the  whicli  his  wife 
seems  to  be  well-favoured.  I  will  use  her  as 
the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer,  and 
there 's  my  harvest  home.  271 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that 
you  might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  hitn,  mechanical  salt-butter 
rogue  !  I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I 
will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang 
like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns.  Mas- 
ter Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will  predominate 
over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his 
wife. — Gome  to  me  soon  at  night. — Ford's  a 
knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou. 
Master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and 
cuckold. — Como  to  me  soon  at  night.     [Exit. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is 
this  ! — My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  im- 
patience.— Who  says,  this  is  improvident 
jealousy  ?  my  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour 
is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would  any  man 
have  thought  this  1 — See  the  hell  of  having  a 
false  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be  abused,  my 
coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ; 
and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villainous 
wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of 
abominable  terms,  and  by  him.  that  does  me 
this  wrong.  Terms  !  names  ! — Amaimon 
sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet 
they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends: 
but  cuckold  !  wittol-cuckold  !  the  devil  him- 
self hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass, 
a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will 
not  be  jealous,  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming 
with  my  butter.  Parson  Hugh  the  Welchman 
with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitse 
bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding, 
than  my  wife  with  herself :  then  she  plots, 
then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises  :  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect, 
they  will  break  their  hearts,  but  they  will 
effect.  Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jealousy! — 
Eleven  o'clock  the  hour  :  I  will  prevent  this, 
detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff,  and 
laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it .;  better  three 
hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie, 
fie,  fie  !  cuckold  !  cuckold  !  cuckold  !      \Exit. 


Scene    III. — Windsor   Park. 

Enter  Catus  and  Rugby. 

Caius.   Jack  Rugby  ! 
Euff.   Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  1 
Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh 
promised  to  meet. 

Caius.   By  gai-,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he 


is  no  come  :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he 
is  no  come.  By  gar,  Jack  Rugby,'  he  is  dead 
already,  if  he  be  come. 

JRug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  wor- 
ship would  kill  him,  if  he  came.  u 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as 
I  vill  kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill 
tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Eugi.  Alas,  sir  !  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.   Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  'Save  you,  Master  Doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor  ! 

Slen.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four, 
come  for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  f  oin,  to 
see  thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee 
there;  to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock, 
thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant.  Is 
he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  is  he  dead,  my  Fran- 
cisco ?  ha,  bully !  What  says  my  ^sculapius? 
my  Galen]  my  heart  of  elder?  Jha!  is  he  dead, 
bully-stale  ?  is  he  dead  ?  so 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest 
of  the  vorld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian,  King  Urinal : 
Hector  of  Greece,  my  boy. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me 
have  stay  six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for 
him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor  : 
he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of 
bodies  ;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against 
the  hair  of  your  professions.  Is  it  not  true. 
Master  Page  ?  41 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself 
been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of 
peace. 

Shal.  Bodykins,  Master  Page,  though  I  now 
be  old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out, 
my  finger  itches  to  make  one.  Though  we  are 
justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen.  Master 
Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ; 
we  are  the  sons  of  women.  Master  Page. 

Page.   'T  is  true.  Master  Shallow.  50 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so,  Master  Page. 
Master  Doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you 
home.  I  am  sworn  of  the  peace  :  you  have 
showed  yourself  a  wise  physician,  and  Sir 
Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and  patient 
churchman.  You  must  go  with  me,  master 
doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest-justice : — a  word. 
Monsieur  Mock-water. 
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Caius.  Mock-vater  !  vat  is  dat  % 

Host.  Mock-water  in  our  English  tongue  is 
valour,  bully.  oi 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mock- 
vater  as  de  Englishman. — Scurvy  jack-dog 
priest !  by  gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly^ 
bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper- 
de-claw  me  ;  for,  by  gar^  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to  't,  or  let 
him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat.  .1 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — but  first, 
master  guest,  and  Master  Page,  and  eke 
Cavalero  Slender,  go  you  through  the  town 
to  Frogmore.  [Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ■? 

Host.  He  is  there  :  see  what  humour  he  is 
in,  and  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the 
fields.     WillitdowelH 


Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal,  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master 
doctor. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  atvi  Slendee. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest, 
for  he  speak  for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne 
Page.  82 

Host.  Let  him  die.  Sheathe  thy  impatience  .- 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Go  about 
the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore  ;  I  will 
bring  thee  where  Mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a 
farmhouse  a-feasting,  and  thou  shalt  woo  her. 
Cried  I  aim?  said  I  well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  vor  dat  :  by 
gar,  I  love  you ;  and  I  shaU  procure-a  you  de 
good  guest,  de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de 
gentlemen,  my  patients.  «> 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
toward  Anne  Page  :  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  't  is  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.    Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    II  L 


Scene  I. — A  Field  near  Frogmore. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  Master  Slender's 
serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name, 
which  way  have  you  looked  for  Master  Caius, 
that  calls  himself  doctor  of  physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  Pitty-ward,  the  park- 
ward,  every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and 
every  way  but  the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will 
also  look  that  way.  10 

Sim.  I  will,  sir.  [Retiring. 

Eva.  Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I 
am,  and  trempling  of  mind  ! — I  shall  be  glad, 
if  he  have  deceived  me. — How  melancholies 
I-  am  !  —  I  will  knog  his  urinals  about  his 
knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good  opportu- 
nities for  the  'ork  : — pless  my  soul !      [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose /alls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ;  20 

There  will  we  m,ake  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  tlwusand  fragrwnt  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  disposition  to 

cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ; — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow- 


Sim.  [Corning  forward.']  Yonder  he  is 
coming,  this  way,  Sir  Hugh.  so 

Eva.  He 's  welcome. — 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons 
is  he? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my 
master,  Master  Shallow,  and  another  gentle- 
man, from  Frogmore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown  ;  or  else 
keep  it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson?  Good 
morrow,  good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester 
from  the  dice^  and  a  good  student  from  his 
book,  and  it  is  wonderful.  « 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  'Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of 
you! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word  1  do 
you  study  them  both,  master  parson  1 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet 
and  hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day ! 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good 
office,  master  parson.  si 

Eva.  Fery  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman 
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who,  belike  having  received  wrong  by  some 
person,  is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity 
and  patience  that  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and 
upward  ;  I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place, 
gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own 
respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he  1  m 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  Master  Doc- 
tor Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart ! 
I  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of 
porridge. 

Page.  Why'? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbo- 
crates  and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides; 
a  cowardly  knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be 
acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he 's  the  man  should 
light  with  him.  70 

Slen.   0,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons. — Keep 
them  asunder  : — here  comes  Doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in 
your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question: 
let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack 
our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit 
your  ear  :  verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Eva,  Pray  you,  use  your  patience  :  in  good 
time.  81 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack 
dog,  John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing- 
stogs  to  other  men's  humours;  I  desire  you 
in  friendship,  and  I  will  one  way  or  other 
make  you  amends. — I  will  knog  your  urinals 
about  your  knave's  cogscomb  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointments.  m 

Caius.  Diable  ! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  host 
de  Jartiere,  have  I  not  stay  for  him  to  kill 
him  ?  have  I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  1 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look 
you,  this  is  the  place  appointed.  I'll  be 
judgment  by  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say !  Gallia  and  Guallia, 
French  and  Welch,  soul-curer  and  body- 
curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  :  excellent. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  !  hear  mine  host  of  the 
Garter.  Am  I  politic  1  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a 
Machiavel  ?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor  ?  no  ;  he 
gives  me  the  potions  and  the  motions.  Shall 
I  lose  my  parson  ?  my  jsriest  ?  my  Sir  Hugh  % 


no;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no  verbs. 
— Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial;  so. — Give 
me  thy  hand,  celestial ;  so. — Boys  of  art,  I 
have  deceived  you  both ;  I  have  directed  you 
to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your 
skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the 
issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — 
Follow  me,  lad  of  peace  ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host. — Follow, 
gentlemen,  follow.  no 

Slen.  0,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

\_Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page, 
and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha  !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you 
make-a  de  sot  of  us  1  ha,  ha  ! 

Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his 
vlouting-stog. — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be 
friends,  and  let  us  knog  our  prains  together 
to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scurvy, 
cogging  companion,  the  host  of  the  Garter,  ns 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He 
promised  to  bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page  :  by 
gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — Pray 
you,  follow.  [Exeunt. 


Scene   II. — A   Street   in   Windsor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little 
gallant :  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but 
now  you  are  a  leader.  Whether  had  you 
rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  master's 
heels  ? 

Roh.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you 
like  a  man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  !  you  are  a  flattering  boy : 
now,  I  see,  you  '11  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met.  Mistress  Page.  Whither 
go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife  :  is 
she  at  home  ?  n 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang 
together,  for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if 
your  husbands  were  dead,  you  two  would 
marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other 
husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather 
cock? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens 
his  name  is  my  husband  had  him  of- — What 
do  you  call  your  knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Roh.  Sir  John  Falstaff.  20 

Ford.    Sir  John  Falstaff ! 
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Mrs.  Page.  He,  he  ;  I  can  never  hit  on 's 
name. — There  is  such  a  league  between  my 
good  man  and  he  !  Is  your  wife  at  home, 
indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir  :  I  am  sick, 
till  I  see  her.    [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.-TisiS  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any 
eyes  ?  hath  he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they 
sleep ;  he  hath  no  tise  of  them.  Why,  this 
boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  easy 
as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve 
score.  He  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination ; 
he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advantage : 
and  now  she 's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Falstaffs 
boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower 
sing  in  the  wind  : — and  EalstafFs  boy  with 
her  ! — Good  plots  ! — ^they  are  laid ;  and  our 
revolted  wives  share  damnation  together. 
Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my 
wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty 
from  the  so  seeming  Mistress  Page,  divulge 
Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actseon ; 
and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neigh- 
bours shall  cry  aim.  \Clock  strihes.'\  The 
clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids 
me  search:  there  I  shall  find  Ealstaff.  I 
shall  be  rather  praised  for  this  than  mocked  ; 
for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that 
Palstaif  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slendee,  Host,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page,  Shal.,  dsc.     Well  met,  Master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot.  I  have  good 
cheer  at  home,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with 
me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  Master  Ford,  so 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir :  we  have  ap- 
pointed to  dine  with  Mistress  Anne,  and  I 
would  not  break  with  her  for  more  money 
than  I  '11  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  be- 
tween Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender, 
and  this  day  we  shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your^good  will,  father 
Page. 

Page.  You  have.  Master  Slender ;  I  stand 
wholly  for  you  : — but  my  wife,  master  doctor, 
is  for  you  altogether.  eo 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar  ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a 
me  :  my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  Master 
Fenton  ?  he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of 
youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he 
smeUs  April  and  May :  he  will  carry 't,  he 
will  carry  't ;  't  is  in  his  buttons ;  he  will 
carry 't. 


Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you. 
The  gentleman  is  of  no  having  :  he  kept 
company  with  the  wild  prince  and  Poins  ;  ho 
is  of  too  high  a  region  ;  he  knows  too  much. 
No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortun« 
with  the  finger  of  my  substance  :  if  he  take 
her,  let  him  take  her  simply  ;  the  wealth  1 
have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent 
goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you 
go  home  with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your 
cheer,  you  shall  have  sport ;  I  will  show  you 
a  monster.- — ^Master  doctor,  you  shall  go  : — 
so  shall  you.   Master   Page, — and   you.   Sir 

Hugh.  80 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well. — We  shall  have 
the  freer  wooing  at  Master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come 
anon.  [Exit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  my 
honest  knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with 
him.  [Exit. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  1  think,  I  shall  drink  in 
pipe-wine  first  with  him ;  I  '11  make  him 
dance.     Will  you  go,  gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter   Mistress    Ford   and   Mistress   Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly.  Is  the  buck-' 
basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant. — What,  Robin,  I 
say! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  basket. 

Mrs.  Page.    Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.   Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge  :  we 
must  be  brief 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before, 
John,  and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in 
the  brew-house  ;  and  when  I  suddenly  call 
you,  come  forth,  and  (without  any  pause,  oi- 
staggering)  take  this  basket  on  jowr  shoulders : 
that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and 
carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet- 
mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch, 
close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and 
over ;  they  lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and 
come  when  you  are  called.    [Exeum,t  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin.  a? 
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Enter  Eobin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  1 
what  news  with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at 
your  back-door,  Mistress  Ford,  and  requests 
your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-Lent,  have 
you  been  true  to  us  1 

Bob.  Ay,  I  '11  be  sworn.  My  master  knows 
not  of  your  being  here  ;  and  hath  threatened 
to  put  me  into  everlasting  libertj',  if  I  tell 
you  of  it,  for  he  swears  he  '11  turn  me  away,  so 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy ;  this 
secrecy  of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and 
shall  make  thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose. — 
I  '11  go  hide  nie. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I 
am  alone.  [Fxit  Robin.] — Mistress  Page, 
remember  you  your  cue. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee  :  if  I  do  not  act 
it,  hiss  me.  \_Exit. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then  :  we  '11  use  this  un- 
wholesome humidity,  this  gross  watery 
pumpion ; — we  '11  teach  him  to  know  turtles 
from  jays.  40 

Fnter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel  1 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long 
enough  :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition. 

0  this  blessed  hour  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot 
prate,  Mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in 
my  wish  :  I  would  thy  husband  were  dead. 
I'll  speak  it  before  the  best  lord,  I  would 
make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.    I   your  lady,  Sir  John  !  alas, 

1  should  be  a  pitiful  lady.  50 
Fal.  Let  the   court  of   France   show   me 

such  another.  I  see  how  thine  eye  would 
emulate  the  diamond :  thou  hast  the  right 
arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the 
ship-tire,  the  tire- valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Vene- 
tian admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John : 
my  brows  become  nothing  else ;  nor  that 
well  neither. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say 
so  :  thou  wouldst  make  an  absolute  courtier  ; 
and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give 
an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi- 
circled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if 
Fortune  thy  foe  were  not.  Nature  thy  friend  : 
come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there  's  no  such 
thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that 


persuade  thee,  there 's  something  extra- 
ordinary in  thee.  Come ;  I  cannot  cog,  and 
say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of 
these  lisping  hawthorn-buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like 
Bucklersbury  in  simple  time  :  I  cannot ;  but 
I  love  thee,  none  but  thee,  and  thou  deservest 

it.  72 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear, 
you  love  Mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  mightst  as  well  say,  I  love  to 
walk  by  the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hate- 
ful to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  Heaven  knows,  how  I 
love  you  ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I  '11  deserve  it.  so 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you 
do,  or  else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Pob.  [Within.']  Mistress  Ford  !  Mistress 
Ford !  here 's  Mistress  Page  at  the  door, 
sweating,  and  blowing,  and  looking  wildly, 
and  would  needs  speak  with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce 
me  behind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so  :  she  's  avery 
tattling  woman. —     [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Re-enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What 's  the  matter  ?  how  now  !  91 

Mrs.  Page.  O  Mistress  Ford !  what  have 
you  done  ?  You  're  shamed,  you  are  over- 
thrown, you  're  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What 's  the  matter,  good  Mis- 
tress Page  1 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  Mistress  Ford  ! 
having  an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to 
give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ?       100 
Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? — Out 
upon  you  !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither, 
woman,  with  all  the  ofiicers  in  Windsor,  to 
search  for  a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here 
now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to  take 
an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence.  You  are  un- 
done. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'T  is  not  so,  I  hope.  109 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  so,  that 
you  have  such  a  man  here ;  but 't  is  most 
certain  your  husband's  coming,  with  half 
Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for  such  a 
one :  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  you 
know  yourself  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it : 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed ;  call  all  your  senses  to 
you  :  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell 
to  your  good  life  for  ever. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  1 — There  is  a 
gentleman,  my  dear  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not 
mine  own  shame  so  much  as  his  peril  ;  I  had 
rather  than  a  thousand  pound  he  were  out  of 
the  house.  121 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame !  never  stand  "  you 
had  rather,"  and  "  you  had  rather  : "  your 
husband 's  here  at  hand  -  bethink  you  of  some 
conveyance  :  in  the  house  you  cannot  hide 
him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived  me  ! — Look, 
here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable 
stature,  he  may  creep  in  here  ;  and  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  buckiug  : 
or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two 
men  to  Datchet-mead.  i.™ 

Mrs.  Ford.  He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there. 
What  shall  I  do? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fed.  Let  me  see 't,  let  me  see 't !  O,  let  me 
see  't !  I  '11  in,  I  '11  in.— Follow  your  friend's 
counsel. — I  '11  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  Sir  JohnFalstaff  ?  Are 
these  your  letters,  knight  1 

Fal.  I  love  thee :  help  me  away ;  let  me 
creep  in  here  ;  I  'U  never — 

[He  gets  into  the  basket  ;  they  cover  him 

with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.    Help   to    cover   your   master, 

boy.     Call  your  men.  Mistress  Ford. — You 

dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  Robert !  John  !  141 

[Exit  Robin. 

Be-enter  Servants. 

Gfo  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly ; 
where  's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  you  drum- 
ble  :  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet- 
mead  ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Foed,  Page,  Caius,  and  Si/r  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect 
without  cause,  why,  then  make  sport  at  me, 
then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  deserve  it. — How 
now  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth.  u9 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do 
whither  they  bear  it?  You  were  best 
meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck  1  I  would  I  could  wash  my- 
self of  the  buck  !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay, 
buck  ;  I  warrant  you,  buck,  and  of  the  season 
too,  it  shall  appear.  \Exeunt  Servants  with 
the  basket]  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed  to- 
night :  I  '11  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here, 
here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers, 
seai-ch,  seek,    find  out :   I  '11  warrant,  we  '11 


unkennel  the   fox. — Let   me  stop   this  way 
first  : — so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  Master  Ford,  be  contented  : 
you  wrong  yourself  too  much.  lei 

Ford.  True,  Master  Page. — TJp,  gentle- 
men ;  you  shall  see  sport  anon  :  follow  me, 
gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and 
jealousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France  : 
it  is  not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  :  see  the 
issue  of  his  search. 

\Exeuni  Page,  Caius,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  .Is  there  not  a  double  excellency 
in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me 
better,  that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir 
John.  171 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when 
your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have 
need  of  washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the 
water  will  do  him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal  ! 
I  would  all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the 
same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some 
special  suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here ;  for 
I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till 
now.  181 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ; 
and  we  will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Fal- 
staff :  his  dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey 
this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  "Shall  we  send  that  foolish  car- 
rion. Mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his 
throwing  into  the  water ;  and  give  him 
another  hope,  to  betray  him  to  another  pun- 
ishment ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We  '11  do  it :  let  him  be  sent 
for  to-morrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the 
knave  bragged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well.  Master  Ford, 
do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than 
your  thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong, 
Master  Ford.  200 

Ford.  A.J,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  anypody  in  the  house,  and 
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in  the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the 
presses,  Heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of 
judgment ! 

Cains.   By  gar,  nor  I  too,  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  Master  Ford !  are  you  not 
ashamed?  What  spirit,  -what  devU  suggests 
this  imagination  1  I  would  not  have  your 
distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of 
Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  'T  is  my  fault,  Master  Page :  I  suffer 
for  it.  210 

Uva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your 
wife  is  as  honest  a'  omans  as  I  will  desires 
among  five  thousand,  and  five_  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see 'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — 
Come,  come,  walk  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you, 
pardon  me  ;  I  will  hereafter  make  known  to 
you,  why  I  have  done  this. — Come,  wife ; — 
come,  Mistress  Page  :  I  pray  you  pardon  me; 
pray  heartily,  pardon  me.  219 

Page.  Let 's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust 
me,  we  '11  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to- 
morrow morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast ; 
after,  we  '11  a-birding  together  :  I  have  a  fine 
hawk  for  the  bush.     Shall  it  be  so? 

Ford.  Anything. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in 
the  company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make 
a  deturd. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  go,  Master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to- 
morrow on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host.         sso 

Caius.  Dat  is  good  ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my 
heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave  !  to  have  his  gibes, 
and  his  mockeries  !  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Page's  House. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

Fe7it.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no   more  turn  me  to  him,   sweet 
Nan. 

Anne.  Alas  1  how  then  1 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth, 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  ex- 
pense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wUd  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  't  is  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property.  10 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 


Fent.  No,  Heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time 
to  come  ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
W"as  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  ; 
And  't  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  Master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love  ;  still  seek  it,  sir  : 

If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit  2c 

Cannot   attain    it,    why,   then,  —  hark    you 

hither.  [They  converse  apa/rt. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mistress 
Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk.  Mistress  Quickly  : 
my  kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on 't. 
'Slid,  't  is  but  ventuiing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me  :  I  care 
not  for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  Master  Slender  would 
speak  a  word  with  you.  30 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's 
choice. 
O  !  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-fa vour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  ! 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  Master  Fenton? 
Pray  you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She 's  coming ;  to  her,  002.  O  boy  ! 
thou  hadst  a  father  ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  fathei'.  Mistress  Anne  :  my 
uncle  can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray 
you,  uncle,  tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how 
my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good 
uncle.  41 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any 
woman  in  Glostershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentle- 
woman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long- 
tail,  under  the  degree  of  a  squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  jointure. 

Anne.  Good  Mastei-  Shallow,  let  him  woo 
for  himself.  so 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank 
you  for  that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you, 
coz  :   I  '11  leave  you. 

A^me.  Now,  Master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  Mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  t 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings  !  that 's  a 
pretty  jest,  indeed,      I  ne'er  made  my  will 
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yet,  I  thank  Heaven  ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly 
creature,  I  give  Heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  Master  Slender,  what  would 
joxL  with  me  ,?  eo 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would 
little  or  nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and 
my  uncle,  have  made  motions  :  if  it  be  my 
luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  ! 
They  can  tell  you  how  things  go  better  than  I 
can  :  you  may  ask  your  father ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Pckge.  Now,  Master  Slender ! — Love  him, 
daughter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now?  what  does  Master  Penton 

here? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus   still  to  haunt  my 

house  : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 
Fent.  Nay,  Master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 
Mrs.  Page.   Good  Master  Fenton,  come  not 
to  my  child.  72 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 
Fent.   Sir,  will  you  hear  me  1 
Page.  No,  good  Master  Fenton. — 

Come,  Master  Shallow ;   come,  son  Slender, 

in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me.   Master 
Penton. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
Quick.  Speak  to  Mistress  Page. 
Fent.  Good  Mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love 
your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,    against   all   checks,  rebukes,    and 

manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love,         si 
And  not  retire  :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 
Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to 

yond  fool. 
Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;    I  seek  you  a 
better  husband. 

Quick,  That 's  my  master,  master  doctor. 
Anne.  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i' 
the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.   Come,  trouble  not  yourself. — 
Good  Master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy  :  so 

My  daughter  wUl  I  question  how  she  loves 

you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  aflfected. 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 
Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress. — Farewell, 
Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now. — Nay,  said 


I,  will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and 
a  physician?  look  on  Master  Fenton. ^ — This 
is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee;  and  I  pray  thee,  once 
to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.     There  's  for 
thy  pains.  ,  [Exit. 

Quick.  Now,  Heaven  send  thee  good  for- 
tune !  A  kind  heart  he  hath  :  a  woman 
would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  sxich  a 
kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would  my  master  had 
Mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  Master  Slender 
had  her  ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  Master  Fenton 
had  her.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all 
three,  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  1 11  be  as 
good  as  my  word  ;  but  speciously  for  Master 
Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to 
Sir  John  Falstaif  from  my  two  mistresses  : 
what  a  beast  I  am  to  slack  it !  [Exit. 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstafp  and  Baedolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a 
toast  in 't.  [Exit  Baedolph.]  Have  I  lived 
to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of 
butcher's  ofial,  and  to  be  thrown  in  the 
Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another 
trick,  I  '11  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  but- 
tered, and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's 
gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river 
with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have 
drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the 
litter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size,  that  I 
have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking  :  if  the 
bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down. 
I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhor,  for 
the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  a  thing 
should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled ! 
I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Baedolph  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here 's  Mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to 
speak  with  you.  20 

Fal.  Gome,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water,  for  my  belly  's  as  cold,  as  if  I 
had  swallowed  snowballs  for  pills  to  cool  the 
reins.     Call  her  in. 

Ba/rd.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave. — I  cry  you  mercy: 
give  your  worship  good  morrow. 
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Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go,  brew 
me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself ;  I  '11  no  pullet-sperm 
in  my  brewage.  \Exit  Bardolph.]  How 
now  1  31 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship 
from  Mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford 
enough :  I  was  thrown  into  the  ford  ;  I  have 
my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was 
not  her  fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her 
men  ;   they  mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish 
woman's  promise.  « 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  .that 
it  would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her 
husband  goes  this  morning  a-birding :  she 
desires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her  between 
eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly  :  she  '11  make  you  amends,  I  warrant 
you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her:  tell  her  so; 
and  bid  her  think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  con- 
sider his  frailty,  and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.  Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st 
thou  ■?  50 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  \Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  Master 
Brook  :  he  sent  me  word  to  stay  within.  I 
like  his  money  well.     O  !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  Now,  Master  Brook ;  you  come  to 
know  what  hath  passed  between  me  and 
Ford's  wife  % 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  busi- 
ness. 60 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you. 
I  was  at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  Ul-favouredly,  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her 
determination  ? 

Fal.  No,  Master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking 
Cornuto  her  husband,  Master  Brook,  dwelling 
in  a  continual  'larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me 
in  the  instant  of  our  encountei',  after  we  had 
embraced,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were, 
spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy;  and  at  his 
heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  pro- 
voked and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and, 
forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 


Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could 
not  find  you  ?  ts 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  comes  in  one  Mistress  Page;  gives 
intelligence  of  Ford's  approach;  and  in  her 
invention  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they 
conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket :  rammed 
me  in  with  foul  shirts  and  sjnocks,  socks,  foul 
stockings,  and  greasy  napkins ;  that,  Master 
Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  compound  of 
villainous  smell,  that  ever  offended  nostrU. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  1         so 

Fal.  Nay,  you^shall  hear,  Master  Brook, 
what  I  have  suffered,  to  bring  this  woman  to 
evil  for  your  good.  Being  thus  crammed  hx 
the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his 
hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to 
carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet  Lane  :  they  took  me  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in 
the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what 
they  had  in  their  basket.  I  quaked  for  fear, 
lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched 
it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold, 
held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a 
search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes. 
But  mark  the  sequel.  Master  Brook  :  I  suf- 
fered the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths  :  first, 
an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with  a 
jealous  rotten  bell-wether ;  next,  to  be  com- 
passed, like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference 
of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and 
then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation 
with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own 
grease  :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, 
— think  of  that ;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat 
as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and 
thaw  :  it  was  a  mii'acle,  to  escape  suffocation. 
And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was 
more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  'Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe  ; 
think  of  that, — hissing  hot, — think  of  that. 
Master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry 
that  for  my  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this. 
My  suit  then  is  desperate ;  you  '11  undertake 
her  no  more  ?  120 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into 
JEitna,,  as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will 
leave  her  thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning 
gone  a-birding :  I  have  received  from  her 
another  embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  Master  Brook, 
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Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it  ■?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my 
appointment.  Come  to  me  at  your  convenient 
leisure,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed,  and 
the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your 
enjoying  her  :  adieu.  You  shall  have  her, 
Master  Brook;  Master  Brook,  you  shall 
cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford.  Hum  :  ha !  is  this  a  vision  1.  is  this 
a  dream  1  do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake  ! 
awake.  Master  Ford  !  there 's  a  hole  made  in 
your  best  coat,  Master  Ford.     This  't  is  to  be 


married :  this  't  is  to  have  linen,  and  buck- 
baskets. — ^Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what 
I  am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher  ;  he  is  at 
my  house  :  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  't  is  impos- 
sible he  should  :  he  cannot  creep  into  a  half- 
penny purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box ;  but,  lest 
the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I 
will  search  impossible  places.  Though  what 
I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would 
not,  shall  not  make  me  tame  :  if  I  have  horns 
to  make  one  mad,  let  the  pro^^erb  go  with  me, 
— I  '11  be  horn-mad.  [Exit. 


ACT     IV. 


Scene  I.— The  Street. 


Enter  Mistress  Page,  Mistress  Quickly,  and 
William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  Master  Ford's  already, 
Tjhink'st  thou  1 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  pre- 
sently ;  but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad 
about  his  throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress 
Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  be  with  her  by-and-by  : 
I  '11  but  bring  my  young  man  here  to  school. 
Look,  where  his  master  comes ;  't  is  a  play- 
ing-day,  I  see.  n 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now.  Sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No ;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys 
leave  to  play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says, 
my  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his 
book  :  I  pray  you,  ask  him  some  questions  in 
his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William  ;  hold  up  your 
head ;  come.  20 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah  ;  hold  up  your 
head ;  answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in 
nouns  1 

Will  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one 
number  more,  because  they  say,  Od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings  ! — What  is  fair, 
William  1 

Will.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Polecats !  there  are  fairer  things 
than  polecats,  sure.  so 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman  :  I 
pray  you,  peace. — What  is  lapis,  William  1 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  1 


Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis :  I  pray  you  remember 
in  your  prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva,  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he, 
William,  that  does  lend  articles  t  <o 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pro- 
noun; and  be  thus  declined,  Singula/riter, 
Twminativo,  hie,  haec,  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominaiivo,  hig,  liag,  Iwgj — pray  you, 
mark  :  genitivo,  hujus.  Well,  what  is  your 
accusative  case  ? 

Will.  Accusativo,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance, 
child  :  accusativo,  hung,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang-hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I 
w&rrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman. — What 
is  the  focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  0 — vocativo,  0. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is, 
caret. 

Quick.  And  that 's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace  ! 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural, 
William? 

Will.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

WUl.   Genitive, — horwni,  harum,  horuni.  eo 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  !  fie  on 
her  ! — Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a 
whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman  ! 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such 
words. — He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack, 
which  they  '11  do  fast  enough  of  themselves ; 
and  to  call  whorum,— fie  upon  you  ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  1  hast  thou 
no  understandings  for  thy  cases,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish 
Christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires.  71 
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Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ytliee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva,  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declen- 
sions of  your  pronouns. 

Will.  Eorsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  qui,  quce,  quod ;  if  yon  forget 
your  quies,  your  quces,  and  your  quods,  you 
must  be  preeches.     Go  your  ways,  and  play ; 

go- 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I 

thought  he  was.  so 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Fare- 
well, Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Exit 
Sir  Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we 
stay  too  long.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Falstafp  and  Mistress  Foed. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath 
eaten  up  my  sufferance.  I  see,  you  are  ob- 
sequious in  your  love,  and  I  profess  requital 
to  a  hair's- breadth  ;  not  only,  Mistress  Ford, 
in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the 
accoutrement,  complement,  and  cei-emony  of 
it.     But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  1 

Mrs.  Ford.  He 's  a-birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

2lrs.  Page.  [Within.~\  What  ho!  gossip 
Ford!   what  ho  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber.  Sir 
John.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart '?  who  's 
at  home  besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own 
people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly. — [^sicfo.]  Speak 
louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
nobody  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why?  is 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is 
in  his  old  lunes  again  :  he  so  takes  on  yonder 
with  my  husband ;  so  rails  against  all  married 
mankind ;  so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of 
what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets  him- 
self on  the  forehead,  crying,  "  Peer  out,  peer 
out ! "  that  any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld 
seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience,  to 
this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now.  I  am  glad 
the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ?     28 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears, 
he  was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched 
for  him,  in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband 


he  is  now  here,  and  hath  di'awn  him  and  the 
rest  of  their  company  from  their  sport,  to 
make  another  experiment  of  his  suspicion. 
But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now 
he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  Mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end  :  he 
will  be  here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone !  the  knight  is 
here.  39 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly 
shamed,  and  he 's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a 
woman  are  you ! — Away  with  him,  away 
with  him  :  better  shame  than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how 
should  I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into 
the  basket  again  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  i'  the  basket. 
May  I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  Master  Ford's 
brothers  watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that 
none  shall  issue  out ;  otherwise  you  might 
slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what  make  you 
here  ?  51 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ? — I  '11  creep  up  into 
the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  dis- 
charge their  birdiiig-pieces. 

Mrs.  Page.  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my 
word.  Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk, 
well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the 
remembrance  of  such  places ;  and  goes  to 
them  by  his  note  :  there  is  no  hiding  you  in 
the  house.  62 

Fal.  I  '11  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own 
semblance,  you  die,  Sir  John.  Unless  you 
go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not. 
There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for 
him ;  otherwise  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a 
muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape.  70 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any 
extremity,  rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman 
of  Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve 
him  ;  she  's  as  big  as  he  is,  and  there 's  her 
thrummed  hat,  and  her  muffler  too. — Run  up, 
Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John  :  Mis- 
tress Page  and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your 
head.  n 
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Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick  :  we  '11  come  dress 
you  straight ;  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

\_Exit  Falstafp. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband  would 
meet  him  in  this  shape  :  he  cannot  abide  the 
old  woman  of  Brentford ;  he  swears,  she 's  a 
witch ;  forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath 
threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy 
husband's  cudgel,  and  the  devil  guide  his 
cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he; 
and  talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he 
hath  had  intelligence.  so 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  '11  try  that ;  for  I  '11 
appoint  my  men  to  carry  the  basket  again, 
to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it,  as  they  did 
last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he  '11  be  here  pre- 
sently :  let 's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of 
Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  'U  first  direct  my  men,  what 
they  shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I  '11 
bring  linen  for  him  straight.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet ! 
we  cannot  misuse  him  enough.  loo 

We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will 
do. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too  : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'T  is  old  but  true,  "  Still  swine  eat  all  the 
draff."  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Mistress  Ford  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again 
on  your  shoulders :  your  master  is  hard  at 
door;  if  he  bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him. 
Quiclcly ;  despatch.  [Exit. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  Heaven,  it   be   not   full   of 

knight  again. 
1  Serv.  I  hope  not :   I  had  as  lief  bear  so 
much  lead.  no 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true.  Master  Page, 
have  you  any  way  then  to  unfold  me  again  ? 
— Set  down  the  basket,  villains. — Somebody 
call  my  wife. — ^Youth  in  a  basket ! — O  you 
panderly  rascals !  there  's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a 
pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me  :  now  shall  the 
devil  be  shamed. — What,,  wife,  I  say  ! — Come, 
come  forth. — Behold  what  honest  clothes  you 
send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes !    Master  Ford,  you 


are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be 
pinioned.  i» 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  ;  this  is  mad  as 
a  mad  dog. 

Shal.  Indeed,  Master  Ford,  this  is  not  well; 
indeed. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. 

Re-enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Come  hither,  Mistress  Ford ;  Mistress  Ford, 
the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  vir- 
tuous creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to 
her  husband  ! — I  suspect  without  cause,  mis- 
tress, do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do, 
if  you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty.  isu 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face  ;  hold  it  out. 
— Come  forth,  sirrah. 

[Pulls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the 
clothes  alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'T  is  unreasonable.  Will  you  take  up 
your  wife's  clothes  1     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, —  uo 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there 
was  one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday 
in  this  basket :  why  may  not  he  be  there 
again  1  In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is  :  my  in- 
telligence is  true ;  my  jealousy  is  reasonable. 
— Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he 
shall  die  a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here  's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well, 
Master  Ford  ;  this  wrongs  you.  iso 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not 
follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart : 
this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he  's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  in  your 
brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one 
time :  if  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  coloui 
for  my  extremity;  let  me  for  ever  be  your 
table-sport ;  let  them  say  of  me,  "  As  jealous 
as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his 
wife's  leman."  Satisfy  me  once  more  ;  once 
more  search  with  me.  i«o 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  ho!  Mistress  Page !  come 
you  and  the  old  woman  down;  my  husband 
will  come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  What  old  woman's 
that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of 
Brentford. 
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Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening 
qnean  !  Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house? 
She  comes  of  errands,  does  she  1  We  are 
simple  men  ;  we  do  not  know  what 's  brought 
to  pass  under  the  profession  of  fortune-telling. 
She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure, 
and  such  daubery  as  this  is,  beyond  oiu-  ele- 
ment :  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you 
witch,  yovi  hag  you ;  come  down,  I  say.        1-3 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband. — 
Good  gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old 
woman. 

He-enter  Falstaff  in  woman! s  clothes,  led 
hy  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  Mother  Prat ;  come,  give 
me  your  hand. 

Ford.  I  '11  prat  her. — Out  of  my  door,  you 
witch,  [beats  hivi]  you  hag,  you  baggage,  you 
polecat,  you  ronyon  :  out  !  out !  I  '11  conjure 
you,  I  '11  fortune-tell  you.        [Eodt  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  I  think, 
you  have  killed  the  poor  woman.  iss 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it. — 'T  is  a 
goodly  credit  for  you. 

Ford.   Hang  her,  witch  ! 

Fva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a 
witch  indeed  :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a 
great  peard ;  I  spy  a  great  peard  imder  her 
muffler.  iss 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  be- 
seech you,  follow :  see  but  the  issue  of  my 
jealousy.  If  I  cry  out  thus  iipon  no  trail, 
never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further. 
Come,  gentlemen. 
[Exeunt  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most 
pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did 
not;  he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed, 
and  hung  o'er  the  altar :  it  hath  done  meri- 
torious service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you?  May  we, 
with  the  warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with  any 
fui'ther  revenge  ?  202 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is, 
sure,  scared  out  of  him :  if  the  devil  have  him 
not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he 
wiU  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste, 
attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how 
we  have  served  him  ?  208 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but 
to  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's 
brains.     If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the 


poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further 
afflicted  we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  warrant,  they  '11  have  him 
publicly  shamed,  and,  methinks,  there  would 
be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be 
publicly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then; 
shape  it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool. 

[Eaxunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  amd  Baedolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three 
of  your  horses  :  the  duke  himself  wUl  be  to- 
morrow at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet 
him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes 
so  secretly  ?  I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court. 
Let  me  speak  with  the  gentlemen ;  they  speak 
English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I  '11  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I  '11 
make  them  pay  ;  I  '11  sauce  them  :  they  have 
had  my  house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have 
turned  away  my  other  guests :  they  must  come 
ofi' ;  I  '11  sauce  them.     Come.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Foed,  Mistress  Page,  Mistress 
Ford,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a 
'oman  as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And    did   he  send   you   both  these 
letters  at  an  instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,   wfle.     Henceforth   do 
what  thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :  now  (Joth  thy 

honour  stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'T  is  well,  't  is  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  n 

As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow  ; 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him 
for  it 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that 
they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How?  to  send  him  word  they  '11  meet 
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him  in  the  park  at  midnight  1     Fie,  fie  !  he'll 
never  come.  19 

Hva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  in  the 
rivers,  and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an 
old  'oman  :  methinks,  there  should  be  terrors 
in  him,  that  he  should  not  come ;  methinks, 
his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have  no 
desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you  '11  use  him 

when  he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 
Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,,  that 

Heme  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  midnight,  30 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd 

horns  ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the 

cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes 

a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner  : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit;  and  well 

you  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 
Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that 

do  fear  39 

In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 

That  Falstafi"  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his 

head. 
Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he  '11 

come  : 
And  in  this  shape  when  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your 

plot? 
Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought 

upon,  and  thus  : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we  '11 

dress 
Like  iirchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and 

white,  50 

With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falstaflf,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once 
With  some  dififused  song :  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly  : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 


In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread,    w 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound, 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 

We'll   all    present    ourselves,    dis-horn    the 

spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to   this,    or   they'll  ne'er 
do't. 
Eva.    I  will  teach  the  children  their  be- 
haviours ;    I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also, 
to  bum  the  knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.     I'll  go  buy 
them  vizards.  to 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  qaeen  of 
all  the  fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk   will  I  go  buy  ; — [asic^e] 
and  in  that  tire 
Shall  Master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away, 
And  marry  her  at  Eton. — Go  send  to  Falstaff 
straight. 
Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  to  him  again  in  name  of 
Brook ; 
He'll   tell  me  all   his  purpose.     Sure,  he'll 
come. 
Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that.     Go,  get  us 
properties, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  plea- 
sures, and  fery  honest  knaveries.  si 
[Eaxwnt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 
Mrs.  Page.  Go,  Mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  FoKD. 
I  '11  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot: 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects  : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have 

her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to 
crave  her.  [Exit. 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  wliat, 
thickskin]  speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir 
John  Falstafi'  from  Master  Slender. 
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Host.  There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his 
castle,  his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed  :  't  is 
painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal, 
fresh  and  new.  .  Go,  knock  and  call :  he  '11 
speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee  : 
knock,  I  say.  lo 

Sim.  There 's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman, 
gone  up  into  his  cham.ber  :  I  '11  be  so  bold  as 
stay,  sir,  till  she  come  down  ;  I  come  to  speak 
with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha  !  a  fat  woman  %  the  knight  may 
be  robbed  :  I  '11  call.— Bully  knight !  Bully 
Sir  John  !  speak  from  thy  lungs  military :  art 
thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian, 
calls. 

Fed.  [Above.]  How  now,  mine  host ! 

Host.  Here 's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the 
coming  down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her 
descend,  bully,  let  her  descend  ;  my  chambers 
are  honourable  :  fie  !  privacy  ]  fie  !  22 

Enter  Ealstafp. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me,  but  she  's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was 't  not  the  wise 
woman  of  Brentford  ? 

Fal.  A.J,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what 
would  you  with  her  ? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  Master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seeing  her  go  through  the  streets, 
to  know,  sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that 
beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain, 
or  no.  32 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same 
man,  that  beguiled  Master  Slender  of  his  chain, 
cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with 
the  woman  herself ;  I  had  other  things  to  have 
spoken  with  her  too,  from  him.  40 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Host.   Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but 
about  Mistress  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if 
it  were  my  master's  fortune  to  have  her, 
or  no. 

Fal.  'T  is,  't  is  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no.  Go ;  say,  the 
woman  told  me  so.  51 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  sir  :  like  who  more  bold. 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship.  I  shall  make 
my  master  glad  with  these  tidings.         [Exit. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,   thou  art  clerkly. 


Sir  John.     Was  there  a  wise  woman  with 
thee? 

Fal.  A.J,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one, 
that  hath  taught  me  more  wit  than, ever  I 
learned  before  in  my  life  :  and  I  paid  nothing 
for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning,  ei 

Enter  Baedolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir  !  cozenage;  mere  cozen- 
age! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  1  speak  well  of 
them,  varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners  ;  for  so 
soon  as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me 
off  from  behind  one  of  them  in  a  slough  of 
mire ;  and  set  spurs,  and  away,  like  three 
German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke, 
villain.  Do  not  say,  they  be  fled  :  Germans 
are  honest  men.  " 

Filter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments  : 
there  is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells 
me,  there  is  three  cousin-germans,  that  has 
cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maiden- 
head, of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money.  I 
tell  you  for  gopd  will,  look  you :  you  are  wise, 
and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  't  is 
not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened.  Fare 
you  well.  [Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jartiere  ?       »i 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity, 
and  doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is 
tell-a  me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for 
a  duke  de  Jarmany  :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no 
duke,  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come.  I  tell 
you  for  good  vill :  adieu.  [Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain  !  go. — Assist 
me,  knight ;  I  am  undone. — Fly,  run,  hue  and 
cry,  villain  !  I  am  undone  ! 

[Exeunt  Host  and  Baedolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  coz- 
ened, for  I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too. 
If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  how 
I  have  been  transformed,  and  how  my  trans- 
formation hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled, 
they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me  : 
I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their 
fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried 
pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore-my- 
self  at  primero.     Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
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long  enough   to    say   my   prayers,    I    would 

repent.  loi 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now,  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam 
the  other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed. 
I  have  suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more 
than  the  villainous  inconstancy  of  man's  dis- 
position is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  1  Yes, 
I  warrant ;  speciously  one  of  them  :  Mistress 
Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue, 
that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about 
her.  Ill 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and 
blue  ?  I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  appre- 
hended for  the  witch  of  Brentford  :  but  that 
my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counter- 
feiting the  action  of  an  old  woman,  deliver'd 
me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch,     us 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your 
chamber ;  you  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and, 
I  warrant,  to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter 
will  say  somewhat.  Good  hearts  !  what  ado 
here  is  to  bring  you  together!  Sure,  one  of 
you  does  not  serve  Heaven  well,  that  you  are 
so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.    \Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  Garter 
Inn. 

Filter  Penton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me  :  my 
mind  is  heavy ;  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak.    Assist  me  in  my 
purpose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  '11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your 
loss. 
Host.  I  will  hear  you,  Master  Fenton;  and 
I  will,  at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted 
you 
With  the  dear  love   I    bear   to   fair  Anne 


Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection. 
So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser. 
Even  to  my  wish .     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifested, 

59  i 


Without  the  show  of  both;— wherein  fat  Fal- 

staff 
Hath  a  great  scene  :  the  image  of  the  jest 
I  '11  show  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine 

host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve 

and  one,  " 

Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While   other  jests   are   something  rank   on 

foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry  :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Doctor  Oaius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While    other    sports    are    tasking   of   their 

minds,  so 

And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight    marry    her  :    to   this   her   mother's 

plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it 

rests  : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  : 
And   in   that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his 

time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go,' 
She  shall  go  with  him  : — her  mother  hath  in- 
tended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) « 
'That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand ;  and  on  that  token 
The   maid   hath   given  consent  to   go  with 

him. 
Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  ?  father 

or  mother? 
Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with 

me  : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you  '11  procure  the 

vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and 

one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying,  so 

To  give  our  hearts  vmited  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device :  I  '11  to 

the  vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not   lack  a 

priest. 
FerU.    So   shall   I  evermore  be  bound   to 

thee ; 
Besides,  I  'U  make  a  present  recompense. 

'\Eocewnt 
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ACT    V. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mistress  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling ; — go  : — 
I  '11  hold.  This  is  thq  third  time  ;  I  hope, 
good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go. 
They  say,  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers, 
either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. — Away. 

Quick.  I  '11  provide  you  a  chain,  and  I  '11 
do  what  I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  A.wa,y,  I  say ;    time  wears :  hold  up 

your  head,  and  mince.  n 

[Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  Master  Brook?  Master  Brook, 
the  matter  will  be  known  to-night,  or  never. 
Be  you  in  the  park  aboiit  midnight,  at  Heme's 
oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir, 
as  you  told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  Master  Brook,  as  you 
see,  like  a  poor  old  man;  but  I  came  from  her. 
Master  Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That 
same  knave  Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the 
finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  Master 
Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy.  I  will  tell 
you  : — he  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of 
a  woman  ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man,  Master 
Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam, 
because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am 
in  haste  :  go  along  with  me  ;  I  '11  tell  you  all, 
Master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played 
truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  I  '11 
tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on 
whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will 
deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand. — Follow. 
Strange  things  in  hand,  Master  Brook  :  fol- 
low. [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Windsor  Park. 
Fnter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

l-'ar/e.  Come,  come :  we  '11  couch  i'  the  castle 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — 
Remember,  son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I  have  spoke  with  her, 
and  we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one 
another.  I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry, 
"mum;"  she  cries,  "budget;"  and  by  that  we 
know  one  another. 

Shal.  That 's  good  too :  but  what  needs 
either  your  "  mum,"  or  her  "  budget  1 "  the 


white  will  decipher  her  well  enough. — It  hath 
struck  ten  o'clock.  lo 

Page.  The  night  is  dark  ;  light  and  spirits 
will  become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our 
sport !  No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil, 
and  we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns.  Let 's 
away  ;  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Fnter  Mistress  Page,  Mistress  Ford,  and 
Doctor  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is 
in  green  :  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her 
by  the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery, 
and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Go  before  into  the 
park  :  we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.   I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.     Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Fudt 
Caius.]  My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much 
at  the  abuse  of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the 
doctor's  marrying  my  daughter  :  but  't  is  no 
matter ;  better  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great 
deal  of  heart-break.  lo 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her 
troop  of  fairies  1  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh'? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit 
hard  by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights  ; 
wliich,  at  the  very  instant  of  Falstaff 's  and 
our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  display  to  the 
night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze 
him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way 
be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  '11  betray  him  finely.         20 

Mrs.    Page.  Against  such   lewdsters,   and 
their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  ti-eachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on:  to  the 
oak,  to  the  oak  !  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Windsor  Park. 

Fnter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  :  come :  and  re- 
member your  parts.  Be  pold,  I  pray  you ; 
follow  me  into  the  pit,  and  when  I  give  the 
watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you.  Come,  come  : 
trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  V. 


Scene  V.— Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguised,  with  a  buck's 
head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve; 
the  minute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded 
gods  assist  me  ! — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast 
a  bull  for  thy  Europa  ;  love  set  on  thy  horns. 
— O  powerful  love  !  that,  in  some  respects, 
makes  a  beast  a  man ;  in  some  other,  a  man  a 
beast. — ^You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for 
the  love  of  Leda  ; — O,  omnipotent  love !  how 
near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a 
goose  ! — A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a 
beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then 
another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl : 
think  on 't,  Jove;  afoul  fault. — -When  gods 
have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do?  For 
me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag;  and  the  fattest, 
I  think,  i'  the  forest  :  send  me  a  cool  rut-time, 
Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallowl 
Who  comes  here  1  laj  doe  ? 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my 
deer?  my  male  deer  ?  is 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the 
sky  rain  potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune 
of  "  Green  Sleeves;"  hail  kissing-comfits,  and 
snow  eringoes  ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of 
provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  here. 

\Emhracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweet-heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribed  buck,  each  a 
haunch  :  I  wUl  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my 
shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my 
horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a 
woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like  Heme  the 
hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience ;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am 
a  true  spirit,  welcome.  [Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noise  ?  ss 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

[They  run  off. 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me 
damned,  lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set 
hell  on  fire;  he  would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr  ;  Anne 
Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her 
Brother  and  others,  dressed  like  Favrizs, 
with  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Anne.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  mooilshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 


i  Away,  a 


way  ! 


You  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  eyes. 

Hobgoblin.  Elves,  list  your  names :  silence, 

you  airy  toys  ! 
Cricket,   to   Windsor   chimneys    shalt  thou 

leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths 

unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 
Fal.  They  are  fairies  ;   he  that  speaks  to 

them  shall  die  : 
I  '11  wink  and  couch.     No  man  their  works 

must  eye.      [Ides  down  upon  his /ace. 
Eva.  Where  's  Bead  ? — Go  you,  and  where 

you  find  a  maid,  oi 

That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers 

said. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  ; 
But  those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 

and  shins. 
Anne.  About,  about ! 
Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good   luck,  ouphes,  on    every  sacred 

room. 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom,    eo 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  't  is  fit, 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring  : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile  fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ;    -c 
And  Jloni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  write 
In   emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and 

white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled    below   fair    knighthood's    bending 

knee  : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away  !  disperse  !     But,  till  't  is  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand  :   your- 
selves in  order  set ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns 

be  80 

To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay  !  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch 
fairy,  lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of 
cheese ! 
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Hobgoblin.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd 

even  in  thy  bii-th. 
Anne.  -Witli  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger- 
end  : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  wiU  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 
Hobgoblin.  A  trial !  come. 
Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  1 

[They  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 
Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  _  9i 

Anne.  Corrupt,   corrupt,    and    tainted    in 
desire  ! 
About  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Song. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

Lvbst  is  but  a  bloody  fire. 

Kindled  with  imchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  heart  ;  whose  flames  aspire. 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually  ;  loi 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  ; 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 

Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moonshine  be 
out. 

[During  this  song,  the  Fairies pinchFALSTAFF. 
Doctor  Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away 
a  Fairy  in  green;  Slender  another  way, 
and  takes  off  a  Fairy  in  white  ;  and  Eenton 
comes,  and  steals  away  Anne  Page.  A  noise 
of  hunting  is  made  within.  All  the  Fairies 
run  away.  Falstaff  pulls  off  his  buck's 
head,  and  rises.^ 

Enter  Page,  Fobd,  Mistress  Page,  and  Mis- 
tress FoED.     They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly  :    I  think,  we  have 

watch'd  you  now. 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your 

turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the 

jest  no  higher. — 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor 

wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?   do  not  these  fair 

yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ?  no 
Ford.  Now,  sir,  who  's  a  cuckold  now  ? — 
Master  Brook,  Falstafi''s  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly 
knave ;  here  are  his  horns.  Master  Brook  : 
and,  Master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing 
of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  be  paid 
to  Master  Brook  :  his  horses  are  arrested  for 
it,  Master  Brook. 


Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ; 
we  could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you 
for  my  love  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you 
my  deer.  120 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made 
an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too  ;  both  the  proofs 
are  extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three 
or  four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not 
fairies  ;  and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind, 
the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove 
the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received 
belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how 
wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-Lent,  when  't  is 
upon  Ul  employment !  iso 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstafii  serve  Got,  and  leave 
your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I 
pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again, 
till  thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and 
dried  it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so 
gross  o'er-reaching  as  this  %  Am  I  ridden  with 
a  Welch  goat  too  ?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of 
frize  1  'T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece 
of  toasted  cheese.  i« 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter :  your 
pelly  is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter  !  have  I  lived  to 
stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters 
of  English  ?  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay 
of  lust,  and  late-walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think, 
though  we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of 
our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
have  given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell, 
that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our 
delight?  15! 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of 
flax? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  pufied  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intoler- 
able entrails  1 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as 
Satan  1 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  1 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to 
taverns,  and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins, 
and  to  drinkings,  and  swearings,  and  starings, 
pribbles  and  prabbles  ?  162 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme  :  you  have 
the  start  of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  the  Welch  flannel.     Ignorance 
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itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  :  use  me  as  you 
wUl. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we  '11  bring  you  to 
Windsor,  to  one  Master  Brook,  that  you  have 
cozened  of  money,  to  whom  you  should  have 
been  a  pander  :  over  and  above  that  you  have 
suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money  will  be 
a  biting  affliction.  171 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt 
eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I 
will  desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now 
laughs  at  thee.  Tell  her.  Master  Slender  hath 
married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  \Aside.'\  Doctors  doubt  that : 
if  Anne  Page  be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this. 
Doctor  Caius'  wife. 

Enter  Slender.   . 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho  !  ho  !  father  Page  !  iso 

Pa,ge.  Son,  how  now?  how  now,  son? 
have  you  despatched  ? 

Slen.  Despatched  ! — I  '11  make  the  best  in 
Glostershire  know  on't;  would  I  were 
hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry 
Mistress  Anne  Page,  and  she 's  a  great 
lubberly  boy :  if  it  had  not  been  i'  the  church, 
I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  have 
swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been 
Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and 
'tis  a  postmaster's  boy.  193 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the 
wrong. 

Shn.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think 
so,  when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had 
been  married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in 
woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did 
not  I  tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my 
daughter  by  her  garments  ?  202 

SUn.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried, 
"mum,"  and  she  cried,  "budget,"  as  Anne 
and  I  had  appointed;  and  yet  it  was  not 
Anne,  but  a  postmaster's  boy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  :  I 
knew  of  your  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter 
into  green ;  and  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the 
doctor  at  the  deanery,  and  there  married.    209 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  Mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I 
am  cozened  ;  I  ha'  married  vn  gargon,  a  boy; 
un  'payswn,  by  gar,  a  boy :  it  is  not  Anne 
Page  ;  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 


Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  % 

Gaiua.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  't  is  a  boy  :  by  gar, 
I  '11  raise  all  Windsor.  \Exit. 

Ford.  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the 
right  Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me.  Here  comes 
Master  Fenton.  220 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now.  Master  Fenton  1 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father !  good  my 
mother,  pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress ;  how  chance  you 
went  not  with  Master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master 

doctor,  maid? 
Feni.  You  do  amaze  her  :   hear  the  truth 
of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shame- 

fully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve 

us.  231 

The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed, 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title. 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought 
upon  her. 
Ford.  Stand    not    amaz'd :     here    is    no 
remedy. — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the 
state :  239 

Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 
Fat  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a 
special  stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow 
hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,      what     remedy  1       Fenton, 
Heaven  give  thee  joy. 
What  cannot  be  esohew'd,  must  be  embrac'd. 
Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer 

are  chas'd. 
Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further. 
Master  Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days. — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so. — Sir  John,        sso 

To  Master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your 

word; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  Mistress  Ford. 

[Exeumt. 


THE  PHCEmX  AND  TURTLE. 


Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king  : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  def  unctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 

That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 

With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 

'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  : 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead  ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one  ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen  : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phcenix'  sight: 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 


Property  was  thus  appall'd, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together  ; 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither, 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded, 

That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-su^premes,  and  stars  of  love. 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 


Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  inclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Leaving  no  posterity : 
'T  was  not  their  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but 't  is  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 

For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Orsino,  Duke  of  Illyria. 
-Sebastian,  Brother  to  Viola. 
Antonio,  a  Sea  Gaptaim,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 
Valentine,  )      Gentlemen  attending  on  the 
Curio,  )  Duke. 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  Uncle  to  Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Malvolio,  Steward  to  Olivia. 


r,j        '   >  Servants  to  Olivia. 
Clown,     j 

Olivia,  a  rich  Gountess. 
Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke. 
Maria,  Olivia's  Woman. 

Lords,   Priests,   Sailors,   Officers,    Musicians, 
and  other  Attendants. 


SCENE.— -A.  City  in  Illyria  ;  and  the  Sea-coast  near  it. 


ACT     I. 


Scene  I.- 


-An   Apartment  in   the    Duke's 
Palace. 

Enter  DaKE,  Curio,  Lords;  Musicians 
attending. 

Duke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play 
on; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. — 
That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall  : 
O  !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing    and    giving    odour. — Enough!    no 

more  : 
'T  is  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before'. 
OJspirit  of  love  !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou. 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity  lo 

Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute  !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Cwr.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What,  Curio  ? 

Cwr.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I 
have. 
O  !  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
(Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence) 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart,  20 

And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me. — 

Enter  Valentine. 

How  now  ?  what  news  from  her  ? 


Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  ad- 
mitted. 
But    from    her    handmaid    do   return    this 

answer : — 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  heat. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-ofFending  brine  :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep 

fresh  30 

And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  0 !  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine 

frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will   she  love,  when   the   rich   golden 

shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock,  of -all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her  :  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and 

filled 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  king. — 
Away,  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with 

bowers.  [Eaxv/nt. 


Scene  II. — The  Sea^coast. 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this'? 
Cap.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  t 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
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Perchance,  he  is  not  drown'd : — what  think 
you,  sailors^ 
Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were 

sav'd. 
Tio.     O    my   poor  brother !    and   so,  per- 
chance, may  he  be. 
Gap.  True,  madam :   and,  to  comfort  you 
with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  your  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  saved  with 

you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself  n 

(Courage   and   hope  both   teaching  him  the 

practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  lived  upon  the  sea  ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so  there 's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country? 
Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and 
born  20 

Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 
Vio.   Who  governs  here  1 
Gap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 
Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino !    I  have  heard  my  father  name 
him  : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  't  was  fresh   in  murmur  (as,  you 

know. 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of). 
That  he  did  seek  the  iove  of  fair  Olivia.        si 
Vio.  What's  she? 

Gap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a 
count 
That   died   some   twelvemonth   since ;    then 

leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who    shortly   also    died :     for  whose    dear 

love, 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  0  !  that  I  serv'd  that  lady, 

And  might  »ot  be  deliver'd  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow,  40 
What  my  estate  is. 

Gap.  That  were  hard  to  compass. 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit. 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There   is   a   fair  behaviour  in   thee, 
captain ; 


And  though  that  nature  with  a   beauteous 

wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee  (and  I  '11  pay  thee  bounteously). 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid  so 

For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  serve  this  duke: 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains  ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap  to  time  I  will  commit; 
Only,  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute 
I  '11  be : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes 
not  see.  so 

Vio.  I  thank  thee.     Lead  me  on.  [.Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Unter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Mama. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to 
take  the  death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am 
sure  care  's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must 
come  in  earlier  o'  nights  :  your  cousin,  my 
lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  ex- 
cepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself 
within  the  modest  limits  of  order.  i» 

Sir  To.  Confine  1  I  '11  confine  myself  no 
finer  than  I  am.  These  clothes  are  good 
enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these  boots  too; 
an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in 
their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo 
you :  I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday,  and 
of  a  foolish  knight,  that  you  brought  in  one 
night  here,  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who  1     Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He 's  as  tall  a  man  as  any  's  in 
Illyria.  20 

Mar.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats 
a  year. 

Ma/r.  Ay,  but  he  '11  have  but  a  year  in  all 
these  ducats  :  he 's  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you  '11  say  so !  he  plays  o' 
the  viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four 
languages  word  for  word  without  book,  and 
hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature.  as 
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Mar'.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural; 
for,  besides  that  he 's  a  fool,  he 's  a  great  quar- 
reller;  and,  but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a 
coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling, 
'tis  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would 
quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels, 
and  substractors,  that  say  so  of  him.  Who 
are  they  ? 

Man-.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he 's  drunk 
nightly  in  your  company. 

Svr  To,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece. 
I  '11  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage 
in  my  throat,  and  drink  in  lUyi'ia.  He 's  a 
coward,  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece,  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a 
parish-top.  What,  wench  !  Castiliano  vulgo; 
for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Ague-face.  is 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch  !  how  now.  Sir 
Toby  Belch  1 

Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew. 

Svr  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What 's  that  ?  6o 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  desire 
better  acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Si/r  To.  You  mistake,  knight :  accost  is 
front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  under- 
take her  in  this  company.  Is  that  the 
meaning  of  accost  ? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen.  eo 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so,  Sir  Andrew, 
'would  thou  mightst  never  draw  sword  again! 

Svr  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would 
I  might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady, 
do  you  think  you  have  fools  in  hand  1 

Man:  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and 
here 's  my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  you, 
bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it 
drink.  ro 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet-heart  ?  what 's 
your  metaphor  % 

Mar.  It 's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so  :  I  am  not  such 
an  ass,  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.  But 
what 's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Man-.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers' 


ends  :  marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am 
barren.  [Exit  Maria. 

Sin  To.  O  knight !  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of 
canary.     When  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think  ;  un- 
less you  see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks 
sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Chris- 
tian, or  any  ordinary  man  has ;  but  I  am  a 
great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I  believe,  that  does 
harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear 
it.     I  '11  ride  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoi,  my  dear  knight?  so 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourqum?  do  or  not  do? 
I  would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the 
tongues,  that  I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and 
bear-baiting.    O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent 
head  of  hair  ! 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended 
my  hair  ?  , 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it 
will  not  curl  by  nature.  so 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough, 
does 't  not  ? 

Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a 
distaff,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take 
thee  between  her  legs,  and  spin  it  off. 

Sin  And.  'Faith,  I  '11  home  to-morrow,  Sir 
Toby :  your  niece  will  not  be  seen  ;  or,  if  she 
be,  it 's  four  to  one  she  'U  none  of  me.  The 
count  himself,  here  hard  by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count;  she'll 
not  match  above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate, 
years,  nor  wit ;  I  have  heard  her  swear  it. 
Tut,  there 's  life  in 't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am 
a  fellow  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world : 
I  delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes 
altogether.  iis 

Sin  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws, 
knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatso- 
ever he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters  : 
and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
knight  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper, 

Svr  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to 't.    120 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back- 
trick,  simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid? 
wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before 
them  ?  are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mis- 
tress Mall's  picture?  why  dost  thou  not  go 
to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a 
coranto  ?     My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig  :  I 
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would  not  so  much,  as  make  water,  but  in  a 
sink-a-pace.  What  dost  thou  mean?  is  it  a 
world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the 
excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was 
formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard.  isi 

Sir  And.  Ay,  't  is  strong,  and  it  does  in- 
different well  in  a  damask-coloured  stock. 
Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we 
not  born  under  Taurus  1 

Sir  And.  Taurus  1  that 's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir,  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let 
me  see  the  caper.  Ha  !  higher :  ha,  ha  !— 
excellent !  [JSxeimt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Vol.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours 
towards  you,  Cesario,  you  ax-e  like  to  be  much 
advanced :  he  hath  known  you  but  three 
days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my 
negligence,  that  you  call  in  question  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  love.  Is  he  inconstant,  sir, 
in  his  favours  % 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Enter  Duke,  Cubic,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  1  lo 

Tm).  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 
Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all  :  I  have  un- 

clasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul ; 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto 

her  : 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell   them,  there  thy   fixed   foot   shall 

grow, 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow. 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me.        20 
Duke.     Be   clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil 
bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord  : 

what  then  ? 
Duke.   O  !  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my 
love ; 
Surprise    her    with    discourse   of    my   dear 

faith : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes  ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 


Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 
Vio.  I  think  not  so  my  lord. 
Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years,      so 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious';  thy  small 

pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know,  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For   this  affair. — Some  four,  or  five,  attend 

him  ; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best. 
When   least   in   company. — Prosper  well  in 

this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I  '11  do  my  best,  «> 

To   woo   your  lady :    [asic^e]   yet,    a   barfui 

strife  ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myseK  would  be  his  wife. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Maria  cmd  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
been,  or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a 
bristle  may  enter,  in  way  of  thy  excuse.  My 
lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Glo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well 
hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no 
colours. 

Mair.  Make  that  good. 

Glo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell 
thee  where  that  saying  was  born,  of,  I  fear 
no  colours.  lo 

Clo.  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be 
bold  to  say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that 
have  it ;  and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them 
use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged,  for  being  so 
long  absent ;  or,  to  be  turned  away, — is  not 
that  so  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  % 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad 
marriage  ;  and  for  turning  away,  let  summer 
bear  it  out.  20 

Mar.  You  are  resolute  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on 
two  points. 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will 
hold ;  or,  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt.     Well, 
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go  thy  way  :  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drink- 
ing, thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh 
as  any  in  Illyria. 

Moa:  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that. 
Here  comes  my  lady :  make  your  excuse 
wisely,  you  were  best.  \Exit. 

Clo.  Wit,  an 't  be  thy  wUl,  put  me  into 
good  fooling !  Those  wits  that  think  they 
have  the^,  do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  and  I, 
that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise 
man  :  for  what  says  Quinapalus  ?  Better  a 
witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

God  bless  thee,  lady  ! 

on.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away 
the  lady. 

Oli.  Go  to,  you  're  a  dry  fool ;  I  'II  no  more 
of  you  :  besides,  you  grow  dishonest.  39 

Gh.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and 
good  counsel  will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool 
drink,  then  is  the  fool  not  dry ;  bid  the  dis- 
honest man  mend  himself  :  if  he  mend,  he  is 
no  longer  dishonest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the 
botcher  mend  him.  Anything  that 's  mended 
is  but  patched :  virtue  that  transgresses  is 
but  patched  with  sin;  and  sin  that  amends 
is  but  patched  with  virtue.  If  that  this 
simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not, 
what  remedy^  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold 
but  calamity,  so  beauty 's  a  flower. — The  lady 
bade  take  away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say 
again,  take  her  away.  si 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree  ! — 
Lady,  ciicidlus  nonfacit  monachv/m :  that 's 
as  much  to  say  as,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my 
brain.  Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to 
prove  you  a  fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechise  you  for  it,  madonna. 
Good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me.  ai 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness, 
I  '11  bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  1 

Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  ma- 
donna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for 
your  brother's  soul  Ijeing  in  heaven. — Take 
away  the  fool,  gentlemen.  70 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ? 
doth  he  not  mend  1 

Mai.  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of 


death  shake  him  :  infirmity,  that  decays  the 
wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity, 
for  the  better  increasing  your  folly !  Sir 
Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no  fox,  but  he 
will  not  pass  his  word  for  twopence  that  you 
are  no  fool. 

Oli.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ?  so 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight 
in  such  a  barren  rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down 
the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has 
no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now, 
he  's  out  of  his  guard  already  :  unless  you 
laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men, 
that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no 
better  than  the  fools'  zanies. 

Oli.  O  !  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio, 
and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be 
generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is 
to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you 
deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is  no  slander  in 
an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but 
rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man, 
though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leas- 
ing, for  thou  speakest  well  of  fools  ! 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young 
gentleman  much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Oli.  From  the  Count  Orsirio,  is  it  ] 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam  :  'tis  a  fair 
young  man,  and  well  attended.  101 

Oli.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  1 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  ofi",  I  pray  you  :  he  speaks 
nothing  but  madman.  Fie  on  him !  [Exit 
Maria.]  Go  you,  Malvolio  :  if  it  be  a  suit 
from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home ; 
what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [Exit  Mal- 
volio.] Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your 
fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it.        xm 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as 
if  thy  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool,  whose  skull 
Jove  cram  with  brains ;  for  here  he  comes, 
one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What 

is  he  at  the  gate,  cousin  ? 
Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 
Oli.  A  gentleman  !  what  gentleman  ^ 
Sir  To.  'T  is  a  gentleman  here — a  plague 

o'  these  pickle-herring  ! — How  now,  sot  ? 
Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby  !  120 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so 

early  by  this  lethargy  ? 
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Sir  To.  Lechery  !  I  defy  lechery.  There  's 
one  at  the  gate. 

OK.  Ay,  marry ;  what  is  he  1 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I 
care  not :  give  me  faith,  say  I.  Well,  it 's 
all  one.  [Uxit. 

Oli.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a 
madman  :  one  dijaught  above  heat  makes 
him  a  fool,  the  second  mads  him,  and  a  third 
drowns  him.  isi 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let 
him  sit  o'  my  goz  ;  for  he 's  in  the  third 
degree  of  drink,  he 's  drown'd  :  go,  look  after 
him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna;  and 
the  fool  shall  look  to  the  madman.         [Exit. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he 
will  speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were 
sick :  he  takes  on  him  to  understand  so 
much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with 
you.  I  told  him  you  were  asleep  :  he  seems 
to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  that  too,  and 
therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is 
to  be  said  to  him,  lady  1  he  's  fortified  against 
any  denial.  143 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  Ha  's  been  told  so  ;  and  he  says,  he  '11 
stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and 
be  the  supporter  to  a  bench,  but  he  '11  speak 
with  you. 

Oli.  What  kind  o'  man  is  he  1 

Mai.  Why,  of  mankind. 

Oli.  What  manner  of  man  ?  150 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner  :  he  '11  speak  with 
you,  will  you,  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor 
yoimg  enough  for  a  boy  ;  as  a  squash  is  be- 
fore 't  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when  't  is  al- 
most an  apple  :  't  is  with  him  in  standing 
water,  between  boy  and  man.  He  is  very 
well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly  : 
one  would  think,  his  mother's  mUk  were 
scarce  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach.  Call  in  my  gentle- 
woman. 

Mai.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  wi 

\Exit. 
Re-enter  Maria. 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er 
my  face.     We  '11  once  more  hear  Orsino's  em- 

^'  Enter  Viola. 

Via.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house, 
which  is  she  1 


Oli.  Speak  to  me ;  I  shall  answer  for  her. 
Your  will  1 

Fio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatch- 
able  beauty. — I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be 
the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her : 
I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech  ; 
for,  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penned, 
I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Good 
beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am  very 
comptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.     173 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir  1 

Via.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have 
studied,  and  that  question 's  out  of  my  part. 
Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest  assurance 
if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  I  may 
proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian  1 

Via.  No,  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by 
the  very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not 
that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of  the 
house  1  182 

Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do 
usurp  yourself ;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow, 
is  not  yo\irs  to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my 
commission.  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in 
your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of 
my  message. 

Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in 't :  I 
forgive  you  the  praise.  191 

Vio.  Alas  !  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it, 
and  'tis  poetical. 

Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  :  I 
pray  you,  keep  it  in.  I  heard,  you  were 
saucy  at  my  gates,  and  allowed  your  approach, 
rather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you. 
If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone ;  if  you  have 
reason,  be  brief :  't  is  not  that  time  of  moon 
with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a 
dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sirl  here  lies 
your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here 
a  little  longer. — Some  mollification  for  your 
giant,  sweet  lady. 

Oli.  Tell  me  your  mind.  202 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to 
deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful. 
Speak  your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring 
no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage. 
I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand  :  my  words  are 
as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are 
you  ?  what  would  you  1  211 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appear'd  in 
me,  have  I  learn'd  from  my  entertainment. 
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What  I  am,  and  what  I  would,  are  as  secret 
as  maidenhead :  to  your  ears,  divinity;  to  any 
other's,  profanation. 

Oli.  Give  us  the  place  alone.  We  will 
hear  this  divinity.  [^Exit  Maria.]  Now, 
sir  ;  what  is  your  text  ? 

Yio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much 
may  be  said  of  it.     Where  lies  your  text  1  220 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Oli.  In  his  bosom !  In  what  chapter  of 
his  bosom  1 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first 
of  his  heart. 

Oli.  O !  I  have  read  it :  it  is  heresy. 
Have  you  no  more  to  say  1 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your 
lord  to  negotiate  with  my  face  %  you  are  now 
out .  of  your  text  :  but  we  will  draw  the 
curtain,  arid  show  you  the  picture.  Look 
you,  sir ;  such  a  one  I  was  this  present :  is  't 
not  well  done?  [Unveiling. 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all.      233 

Oli.  'T  is  in  grain,  sir :  't  will  endure  wind 
and  weather. 

Vio.  'Tis   beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red 
and  white 
Natiu-e's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid 

on. 
Lady,  you  are  the  cniell'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy.  240 

Oli.  O  !  sir,  I  wUl  not  be  so  hard-hearted. 
I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty : 
it  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle, 
and  utensil,  labelled  to  my  will ;  as,  item, 
two  lips  indifierent  red  ;  item,  two  grey  eyes 
with  lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin, 
and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise 
me? 

Vio.  I  see  you,  what  you  are  :  you  are  too 
proud  ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  love§  you  :  O  !  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were 
crown'd  251 

The  nonpareil  of  beauty  ! 

Oli.  1     How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of 
fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord   does   know  my  mind ;   I 
cannot  love  him  : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  yoxxth ; 
In  voices  well   divulg'd,  free,    learn'd,    and 
valiant; 


And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;   but  yet  I  cannot  love 

him.  260 

He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 
Vio.  If  I   did   love  you   in  my  master's 

flame. 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a. deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense  : 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead   of 

night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills,     270 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia  !  O  !  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elem'ents  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

Oli.  You  might  do  much.     What  is  your 

j)arentage  1 
Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is 

well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord  : 

I  cannot  love  him.     Let  him  send  no  more. 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains.     Spend  this  for 

me.  281 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your 

purse  : 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall 

love, 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !     Farewell,  fair  cruelty. 

[Exit. 
Oli.  "  What  is  your  parentage  ? " 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I   am   a  gentleman." — I  '11  be   sworn    thou 

art : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and 

spirit,  S91) 

Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon. — Not  too  fast : 

—soft!  soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methints,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,  ho  !  Malvolio. — 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Eun   after   that    same   peevish   mes- 
senger, 
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The  county's  man  :   he  left  this  ring  behind 

him, 
Would  I,  or  not :  tell  him,  I  '11  none  of  it.  soo 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes :  I  am  not  for  him. 
If   that   the  youth   will  come   this   way  to- 
morrow, 
I  '11    give   him    reasons    for 't.      Hie    thee, 
Malvolio. 


Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit, 

on.  I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to 
find 
Mine    eye    too    great    a    flatterer    for    my 

mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force  :   ourselves  we  do  not 

owe ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so  ! 

\_£Jxit. 


ACT     XL 


Scene  I. — The  Sea^coast. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will 
you  not  that  I  go  with  you  1 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine 
darkly  over  me  :  the  malignancy  of  my  fate 
might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours ;  therefore,  I 
shall  crave  of  you  your  leave,  that  I  may  bear 
my  evils  alone.  It  were  a  bad  recompense 
for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you 
are  bound.  u 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir.  My  determinate 
voyage  is  mere  extravagancy.  But  I  per- 
ceive in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty, 
that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am 
willing  to  keep  in  :  therefore,  it  charges  me 
in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself.  You 
must  know  of  me  then,  Antonio,  my  name  is 
Sebastian,  which  I  called  Rodorigo.  My 
father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom, 
I  know,  you  have  heard  of :  he  left  behind 
him  myself  and  a  sister,  both  born  in  an  hour. 
If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  'would  we 
had  so  ended  !  but  you,  sir,  altered  that ;  for 
some  hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach 
of  the  sea  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas  the  day  ! 

Seh.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she 
much  resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  ac- 
counted beautiful :  but,  though  I  could  not 
with  such  estimable  wonder  overfar  believe 
that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her,  — 
she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call 
fair.  She  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt 
water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remem- 
brance again  with  more.  33 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertain- 
ment. 

Seb.  0  good  Antonio !  forgive  me  your 
trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my 
love,  let  me  be  your  servant. 


Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have 
done,  that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  re- 
covered, desire  it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once : 
my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness ;  and  I  am  yet 
so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that,  upon 
the  least  occasion  more,  mine  eyes  will  tell 
tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  Count 
Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [Exit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with 
thee! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there ; 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Street. 
Enter  Yioi^i^;  Malvoiao  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the 
Countess  Olivia? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir  :  on  a  moderate  pace  I 
have  since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir :  you 
might  have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken 
it  away  yourself.  She  adds,  moreover,  that 
you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate 
assurance  she  will  none  of  him.  And  one 
thing  more :  that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to 
come  again  in-  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to 
report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.  Receive  it 
so.  11 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me; — I  '11  none  of 
it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir ;  you  peevishly  threw  it  to 
her,  and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned : 
if  it  be  worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in 
your  eye  ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it. 

[Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her  :  what  means 
this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd 

her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
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That,    methouglit,    her   eyes    had   lost    her 

tongue,  20 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She   loves   me,    sure :    the   cunning   of   her 

passion         , 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring  !    why,  he  sent  her 

none. 
I  am  the  man  ; — if  it  be  so,  as  't  is. 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
Alas  !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we,  si 

For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  1     My  master  loves  her 

dearly  ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this  1     As  I  am  man, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love  ; 
As  I  am  woman, — now  alas  the  day  ! — 
What     thriftless    sighs    shall     poor    Olivia 

breathe ! 
O  Time  !  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ;     4o 
R  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.      [£xit. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Unter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be 
a-bed  after  midnight  Is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and 
diluculo  sv/rgere,  thou  know'st, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  know,  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion  :  I  hate  it  as  an 
unfilled  can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and 
to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early ;  so  that,  to  go  to 
bed  after  midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes 
Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements^ 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but  I  think, 
it  rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking.       12 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  there- 
fore eat  and  drink. — Marian,  I  say  ! — a  stoop 
of  wine  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?  Did  you  never 
see  the  picture  of  we  three  1 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.  Now  let 's  have  a 
caich.  18 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an 
excellent  breast.      I  had  rather  than  forty 


shillings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a 
breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou 
wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when 
thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians 
passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus :  't  was 
very  good,  i  'faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for 
thy  leman  :  hadst  it  1 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity,  for  Mal- 
volio's  nose  is  no  whipstock  :  my  lady  has  a 
white  handj  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle- 
ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best 
fooling,  when  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song.       so 

Sir  To.  Come  on:  there  is  sixpence  for 
you  ;  let 's  have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There  's  a  testril  of  me  too  :  if 
one  knight  give  a — 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love  song,  or  a  song 
of  good  life  1 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Song. 

Glo.   0  mistress  mine  !  where  are  you  roam- 
ing 1 
01  stay  and  hear;  yov/r   true  love's 
coming,  v. 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeti/ng. 
Every  vnae  man's  son  doth  know. 
Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 
Clo.    What  is  love  ?  't  is  not  hereafter; 
Present  jni/rth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  !  se 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endu/re. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true 
knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  Ls  dulcet  in 
contagion.  But  shall  we  make  the  welkin 
dance  indeed  1  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl 
in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of 
one  weaver  ?  shall  we  do  that  ?  so 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let 's  do  't :  I 
am  dog  at  a  catch. 

Clo.  By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will 
catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.  Let  our  catch  be, 
"  Thou  knave." 

Clo.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave," 
knight  ?  I  shall  be  constrain'd  in  't  to  call 
thee  knave,  knight. 
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Sir  And.  'T  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
oonstrain'd  one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool : 
it  begins,  "  Hold  thy  peace."  m 

Glo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i'  faith.     Come,  begin. 

{They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep 
here  !  If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her 
steward  Malvolio  and  bid  him  turn  you  out 
of  doors,  never  tx-ust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Catalan;  we  are  poli- 
ticians; Malvolio 's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and 
"  Three  merry  men  be  we."  Am  not  I  con- 
sanguineous ]  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilly- 
vally,  lady !  [Sings.]  "  There  dwelt  a  man  in 
Babylon,  lady,  lady  ! "  so 

Glo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight 's  in  admirable 
fooling. 

Sir  And.  Aj,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be 
disposed,  and  so  do  I  too  :  he  does  it  with  a 
better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  [Sings.]  "  O  !  the  twelfth  day  of 
December," — 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace  ! 

Unter  Malvolio. 

Mai  My  masters,  are  you  mad  1  or  what 
are  you?  Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor 
honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  Do  ye  make  an  ale-house  of 
my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your 
coziers'  catches  without  any  mitigation  or  re- 
morse of  voice  1  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ?  93 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our 
catches.     Sneck  up  ! 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you. 
My  lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she 
harbours  you  as  her  kinsman,  she  's  nothing 
allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate 
yourself  and  your  misdemeanours,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  house  ;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very 
willing  to  bid  you  farewell.  102 

Sir  To.  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must 
needs  be  gone." 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  "His  ejres  do  show,  his  days  are  almost 
done." 

Mai  Is  't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you.  no 

Sir  To.   "  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ?  " 

Clo.   "  What  an  if  you  do  1 " 

Sir  To.   "  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not?" 


Clo.   "  O  !  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not." 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time  ?  Sir,  ye  lie.  Art  any 
more  than  a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  be- 
cause thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  1 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall 
be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  sir,  rub 
your  chain  with  crumbs. — A  stoop  of  wine, 
Maria  !  121 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's 
favour  at  anything  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule: 
she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.   Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to 
drink  when  a  man  's  a-hungry,to  challenge  him 
to  the  field,  and  then  to  break  promise  with 
him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him.  iso 

Sir  To.  Do 't,  knight  :  I  '11  write  thee  a 
challenge,  or  I  '11  deliver  thy  indignation  to 
him  by  word  of  moixth. 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to- 
night. Since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was 
to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet. 
For  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with 
him  :  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay-word, 
and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not 
think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  ia  my 
bed.     I  know,  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  'To.  Possess  us,  possess  us  :  tell  as 
something  of  him.  i« 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind 
of  Puritan. 

Sir  And.  O  !  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat 
him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  1  thy 
exquisite  reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  't, 
but  I  have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or 
any  thing  constantly  but  a  time-pleaser;  an 
affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book, 
and  utters  it  by  great  swarths  :  the  best  per- 
suaded of  himself ;  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks^ 
with  excellences,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith, 
that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him ;  and  on 
that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable 
cause  to  work. 

Si/r  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  1 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure 
epistles  of  love ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his 
gait,  the  expressiire  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feel- 
ingly personated.  I  can  write  very  like  my 
lady,  your  niece  :  on  a  forgotten  matter  we 
can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands,   m 
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Sir  To.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have  't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that 
thou  wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece, 
and  that  she  is  in  love  with  him  ? 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  ahorse  of  that 
colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse,  now,  would  make 
him  an  ass.  m 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O  !  't  wiU  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you  :  I  know, 
my  physic  wUl  work  with  him.  I  will  plant 
you  two,  and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where 
he  shall  find  the  letter  :  observe  his  construc- 
tion of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed  and  dream 
on  the  event.     Farewell. 

Sir  To.  Gcood  night,  Penthesilea. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she  's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She 's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one 
that  adores  me  :  what  o'  that  ?  iss 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight. — Thou  hadst 
need  send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I 
am  a  foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight :  if  tJiou 
hast  her  not  i'  the  end,  call  me  cut. 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me; 
take  it  how  you  will.  m 

Sir  To.  Come,  come  :  I  '11  go  burn  some 
sack,  't  is  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now.  Come, 
knight;  come,  knight.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Buhe.  Give  me  some  music. — Now,  good 
;  morrow,  friends. — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That   old  and  antique  song,  we  heard  last 

night; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy -paced  times  : 
Come ;  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship, 
that  should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ?  lo 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord;  a  fool, 
that  the  lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight 
in.     He  is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the 
while.  [Exit  CuRio. — Music. 


Come  hither,  boy  :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are  : 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this 
tune  1  20 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. 

My  life  upon  't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine 

eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves  ; 
Hath  it  not,, boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is  't  % 
Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.     What 

years,  i'  faith? 
Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord.   , 
Duke.  Too  old,  by  Heaven.     Let  still  the 
woman  take 
An   elder  than  herself ;     so   wears   she  to 
him,  30 

So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart  : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are. 

Via.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower. 
Being   once   display'd,   doth   fall    that  very 
hour. 
Vio.  And  so  they  are  :  alas,  that  they  are 
so;  40 

To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  Curio  and  Clown. 

Duke.  O  fellow !  come,  the  song  we  had  last 
night. — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain: 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread 

with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it :  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 
Duhe.  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  so 

[Music. 
Song. 

Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  he  laid  ; 

Ely  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
I  am  slain  hy  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
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My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

0  /  prepare  it : 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 

Did  sliare  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
On  my  black  coffin  let  tJiere  be  stroum;       eo 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corse,  where   my  bones  shall  be 

throvm  : 
A  tJwusand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0 !  wlvsre 
Sad  true  lover  never  flnd  my  grave, 
To  weep  there. 

Duke.  Tliere  's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir :  I  take  pleasure  in 
singing,  sir. 

Duke.  I  '11  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid, 
one  time  or  another.  7i 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee, 
and  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable 
taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal ! — I  would 
have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that 
their  business  might  be  everything,  and  their 
intent  everywhere  ;  for  that's  it,  that  always 
makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing. — Farewell. 

[Exit. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. — 

\Exewnt  Cueio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty  :  so 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  : 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon 

her, 
Tell  her,  1  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But 't  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  1 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart  so 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her; 
You   tell    her   so ;    must   she   not   then   be 
answer'd  % 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's 

heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much  :  they  lack  retention. 
Alas  !  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungiy  as  the  sea,  loo 

And  can  digest  as  much.     Make  no  compare 


Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  % 
Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may 
owe  : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  shovild  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history  ? 

Vio.   A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told 

her  love, —  no 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 

Feed   on  her   damask  cheek  :    she.  pin'd  in 

thought : 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling   at   grief.      Was   not  this  love   in- 
deed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but,  in- 
deed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will,  for  still  we 

prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 
Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my 

boy? 
Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's 
house,  120 

And  all  the  brothers  too ;  and  yet  I  know 

not. — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  % 

Duke.  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste  :  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

\_Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and.  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I  '11  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of 
this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with 
melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have 
the  niggardly,  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by 
some  notable  shame  ? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he 
brought  me  ovit  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about 
a  bear-baiting  here.  o 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him  we  '11  have  the  bear 
again,  and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue  ; 
— shall  we  not.  Sir  Andrew  1 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our 
lives. 


Act  II. 
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Enter  Mahia. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. — 
How  now,  my  metal  of  India  1 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box  tree. 
Malvolio's  coming  down  this  walk  :  he  has 
been  yonder  i'  the  sun,  practising  behaviour 
to  his  own  shadow,  this  half-hour.  Observe 
him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for,  I  know,  this 
letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him. 
Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting  !  \The  men  hide 
themselves.^  Lie  thou  there  \throws  down  a 
letter^  ;  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be 
caught  with  tickling.  [Exit. 

Enier  Malvolio. 

Mai.  'T  is  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune. 
Maria  once  told  me,  she  did  affect  me ;  and 
I  have  heard  herself  come  thus  near,  that, 
should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  com- 
plexion. Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more 
exalted  respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows 
her.     What  should  I  think  on  't  ?  si 

Sir  To.  Here 's  an  overweening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  Of  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a 
rare  turkey-cock  of  him  :  how  he  jets  under 
his  advanced  plumes  ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the 
■rogue. — 

Sir  To.  Peace  !    I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  Count  Malvolio  ; — 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him.  « 

Sir  To.  Peace  !  Peace  ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for 't :  the  lady  of 
the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  ward- 
robe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fah.  0,  peace !  now  he 's  deeply  in ;  look 
how  imagination  blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married 
to  her,  sitting  in  my  state, — • 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone  bow,  to  hit  him  in 
the  eye  ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  oiEcers  about  me,  in  my 
branched  velvet  gown ;  having  come  from  a 
day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping ; — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  !  ss 

Fab.   0,  peace  !  peace  ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of 
state  :  and  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — 
telling  them,  I  know  my  place,  as  I  would 
they  should  do  theirs, — to  ask  for  my  kins- 
man Toby. — 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace  !  now,  now.    eo 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient 
start,  make  out  for  him.  I  frown  the  while; 
and,   perchance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play 


with   some   rich    jewel.     Toby    approaches ; 
court'sies  there  to  me. 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us- 
with  cars,  yet  peace  ! 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus, 
quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere 
regard  of  control, — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow 
o'  the  lips  then  1  ii- 

Mal.  Saying,  "  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes,, 
having  cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this- 
prerogative  of  speech," — 

Sir  To.  What,  what  ? 

Mai.  "  You  must  amend  your  drunken- 
ness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab  ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews 
of  our  plot. 

Mai.  "Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of 
your  time  with  a  foolish  knight," —  »i 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.   "  One  Sir  Andrew,"— 

Sir  And.  I  knew  't  was  I ;  for  many  dO' 
call  me  fool. 

Mai.  [Seeing  the  letter."]  What  employment 
have  we  here  ? 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours 
intimate  reading  aloud  to  him  !  so 

Mai.  [Taking  up  the  letter.]  By  my  life,  this, 
is  my  lady's  hand  !  these  be  her  very  C's,  her 
f/'s,  and  her  Ts;  and  thus  makes  she  her 
great  P's.  It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her 
hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  U's,  and  her  T's  : 
,  why  that  1 

Mai.  [Reads.]  "  To  the  unknown  beloved, 
this,  and  my  good  wishes:"  her  very  phrases! 
— By  your  leave,  wax. — Soft ! — and  the  im- 
pressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to. 
seal :  't  is  my  kdy.  To  whom  should  this, 
be  1  loa 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [Reads.]  "  Jove  knows,  I  love  ; 
But  who  ? 
Lips,  do  not  move  : 
No  man  must  know." 
"No  man  must  know." — What  follows?  the 
numbers  altered  ! — "  No  man  must  know  : " 
if  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio  1 

Sir  To.  Many,  hang  thee,  brock  ! 

Mai.  [Reads.]  "  I  may  command,  where  I 
adore ;  no 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece'  knife. 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore: 
M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle. 
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Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  "  M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life."— 
^ay,  but  first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed 
him  ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wind  the  stannyel 
checks  at  it !  ■  120 

Mai.  "  I  may  command,  where  I  adore." 
Why,  she  may  command  me  :  I  serve  her  ; 
she  is  my  lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any 
formal  capacity.  There  is  no  obstruction  in 
this. —  And  the  end, — what  should  that 
alphabetical  position  portend?  if  I  could  make 
that  resemble  something  in  me, — Softly  ! — 
M,  0,  A,  I  — 

Sir  To.  O  !  ay,  make  up  that.  He  is  now 
.at  a  cold  scent. 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon 't,  for  all  this, 
though  it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox.  iso 

Mai.  M,  —  Malvolio  :  —  M,  —  why,  that 
begins  my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out  t 
the  cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  M, — but  then  there  is  no  consonanoy 
in  the  sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation  : 
A  should  follow,  but  0  does. 

Fab.  And  0  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make 
iim  cry  0  / 

Mai.  And  then  /  comes  behind.  ho 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  an  eye  behind  you, 
you  might  see  more  deti-action  at  your  heels, 
than  fortunes  before  you. 

Mai.  M,  0,  A,  I : — this  simulation  is  not  as 
the  former  ; — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it 
would  bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these 
letters  are  in  my  name.  Soft !  here  follows 
prose. — [Eeads.l  "  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand, 
revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee ;  but 
be  not  afraid  of  greatness  :  some  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  Fates  open 
their  hands  ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace 
them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou 
art  like  to  be,  east  thy  humble  slough,  and 
appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang 
arguments  of  state;  put  thyself  into  the  trick 
of  singularity.  She  thus  advises  thee,  that 
sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended 
thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee 
ever  cross-gartered :  I  say,  remember.  Go 
to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so ; 
if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the 
fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch 
Fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would 
alter  services  with  thee. 

The  Fortunate-Unhappy." 


Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more  : 
this  is  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  wUl  read 
politic  authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will 
wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point- 
device  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool 
myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me,  for  every 
reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me. 
She  did.  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of 
late ;  she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gar- 
tered ;  and  in  this  she  manifests  herself  to  my 
love,  and  with  a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me 
to  these  habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank  my 
stars,  I  am  happy.  I  will  be  strange,  stout, 
in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even 
with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove  and 
my  stars  be  praised ! — Here  is  yet  a  post- 
script. [Iieads.'\  "  Thou  canst  not  choose  but 
know  who  I  am.  If  thou  entertainest  my 
love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling :  thy  smiles 
become  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  presence 
still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pr'ythee." — Jove, 
I  thank  thee. —  I  will  smile  :  I  will  do  every- 
thing that  thou  wilt  have  me.  [Fxit. 

Fai.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport 
for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the 
Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this 
device. 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her, 
but  such  another  jest.  m 

Sir  Aoid.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

He-enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  1 

Sir  And.  Or  o' mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray- 
trip,  and  become  thy  bond-slave  1 

Sir  And.  T  faith,  or  I  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a 
dream,  that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him, 
he  must  run  mad.  201 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true  :  does  it  work 
upon  him  1 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitse  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  j'ou  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the 
sport,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady  : 
he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and 
't  is  a  colour  she  abhors  ;  and  cross-gartered,  a 
fa^ion  she  detests ;  and  he  wUl  smile  upon  her, 
which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  dis- 
position, being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she 
is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable 
contempt.    If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me.         zu 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  'Tartar,  thou  most 
excellent  devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  I  '11  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


Aci'  III. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT  :    OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Scene  I. 


ACT    IIL 


Scene  I. — Olivia's  Garden. 


Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  mth  a  tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music. 
Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  1 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir  :  I  do  live  by  the 
church ;  for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my 
house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lies  by  a 
beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the 
church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand 
by  the  church.  ii 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — To  see  this  age  ! 
A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good 
wit :  how  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be 
turned  outward  ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain :  they,  that  dally 
nicely  with  words,  may  quickly  make  them 
wanton. 

Clo.  I  would  therefore,  my  sister  had  had 
no  name,  sir. 

Vio.  Why,  man?  20 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name 's  a  word ;  and  to 
dally  with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister 
wanton.  But,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals, 
since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  1 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  with- 
out words ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I 
am  loath  to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant,  thou  art  a  merry  fellow, 
and  carest  for  nothing.  30 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something ; 
but  in  Toy  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for 
you :  if  that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I 
would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  Lady  Olivia  has 
no  folly  :  she  wUl  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be 
married  ;  and  fools  are  as  like  husbands,  as 
pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the  husband  's  the 
bigger.  I  am,  indeed,  not  her- fool,  but  her 
corrupter  of  words.  40 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb, 
like  the  sun :  it  shines  everywhere.  I  would 
be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft 
with  your  master,  as  with  my  mistress.  I 
think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I  '11  no 
more  with  thee.  Hold,  there  's  expenses  for 
thee. 


Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of 
hair,  send  thee  a  beard. 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  tell  thee  :  I  am 
almost  sick  for  one,  though  I  would  not  have 
it  grow  on  my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within  1    sa 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,, 
sir? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to 
use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  Lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,. 
sir,  to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir,  't  is  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir, 
begging  but  a  beggar :  Cressida  was  a  beggar. 
My  lady  is  within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to- 
them  whence  you  come ;  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin  :  I 
might  say,  element,  but  the  word  is  over- 
worn. \Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow  's  wise  enough  to  play  the 
fool, 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he 

jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time. 
And,    like    the    haggard,    check    at    every 

feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice- 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art ;  70 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit, 
But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their 
wit. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  'Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Si/r  And.  Dieu  vous  garde,  monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vous  aussi  :  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  ;  and  I  am 
yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my 
niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your 
trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir :  I 
mean,  she  is  the  list  of  my  voyage.  si 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir :  put  them  to 
motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir, 
than  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding 
me  taste  my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 
Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  en- 
trance.    But  we  are  prevented. 
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Act  III. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT :    OE,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Scene  I. 


Enter  Oliyia  aiid  Makia. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens 
rain  odours  on  you  !  oo 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier. 
"  Rain  odours  !  "  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but 
to  your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed 
€ar. 

Sir  And.  "  Odours,"  "  pregnant,"  and 
■"  vouchsafed  :  " — I  '11  get  'em  all  three  all 
ready. 

OH.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave 
me  to  my  hearing.  \Exeunt  Sir  Towi.  Sir 
Andeevv,  and  Maria.]  Give  me  your  hand, 
sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble 
service. 

OH.  What  is  your  name  1  loi 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair 
princess. 

OH.  My  servant,  sir  1     'T  was  never  merry 
world, 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment. 
You  're  servant  to  the  Count  Orsino,  youth. 
Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs 
be  yours : 
Your    servant's    servant   is    your    servant, 
madam. 
OH.   For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  for  his 
thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fiU'd 
with  me  ! 
Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle 
thoughts 
On  his  behalf  : — 

OH.         O  !  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you  :  m 
I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him ; 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, — 

OH.  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you.   I  did  send 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you  :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you. 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit,     120 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours  :  what  might 

you  think  t 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  thmk  1     To  one  of 

your  receiving 
Enough  is  shown  ;  a  cypress,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 
Vio.  I  pity  you. 
OH.  That 's  a  degree  to  love. 


Vio.    No,  not  a  grise ;    for  't  is  a  vulgar 
proof, 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies.  130 

Oli.  Why  then,    methinks,    't  is   time    to 
smile  again. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf ! 

[Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids    me   with  the  waste  of 

time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you; 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  har- 
vest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  jj^oper  man. 
There  lies  your  way  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-ho  ! 

Grace,  and  good  disposition  attend  your  lady- 
ship !  140 
You  '11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 
Oli.  Stay  : 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think,  you  are  not  what 

you  are. 
Oli.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 
Vio.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what 

I  am. 
Oli.  I  would,  you  were  as  I  would  have 

you  be  ! 
Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I 
am? 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 
Oli.  O  !  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beau- 
tiful 150 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon, 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid  :    love's  night 

is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  everything, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause  ; 
But  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter  : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is 
better.  wi 

Vio.    By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my 
youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has  ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam  :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 
Oli.    Yet    come    again,    for  thou  perhaps 
may'st  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[ExeuTit. 


Act  III. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT  :    OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL.  Scene  III. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Mriier  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot 
longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom  :  give  thy 
reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason, 
Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more 
favours  to  the  count's  serving-man,  than  ever 
she  bestowed  upon  me  :  I  saw  't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old 
boy?  tell  me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in 
her  toward  you.  ii 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  wiU  you  make  an  ass  o' 
me?  .  , 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon 
the  oaths  of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jurymen, 
since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in 
your  sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake 
your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your 
heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You 
should  then  have  accosted  her,  and  with  some 
excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you 
should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness. 
This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this 
was  balked  :  the  double  guilt  of  this  oppor- 
tunity you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now 
sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ; 
where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a 
Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do  redeem  it 
by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of  valour, 
or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An 't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with 
valour,  for  policy  I  hate  :  I  had  as  lief  be  a 
Bi-ownist  as  a  politician.  31 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  buUd  me  thy  fortunes 
upon  the  basis  of  valour  :  challenge  me  the 
count's  youth  to  fight  with  him ;  hurt  him  in 
eleven  places  :  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it; 
and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in 
the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commen- 
dation with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a 
challenge  to  him  ?  40 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand  ;  be 
curst  and  brief ;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so 
it  be  eloquent,  and  full  of  invention  :  taunt 
him  with  the  license  of  ink  :  if  thou  thou'st 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss;  and  as 


many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper, 
although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the 
bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down.  Go, 
about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy 
ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no 
matter.     About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ?  so 

Sir  To.  We  '11  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo. 
Go.  [Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir 
Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad;  some 
two  thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him  ; 
but  you  '11  not  deliver  it  ? 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then  ;  and  by  all 
means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I 
think,  oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them 
together.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened, 
and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as 
will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  of 
the  anatomy.  62 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in 
his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of 
nine  comes. 

Alar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will 
laugh  yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me. 
Yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very 
renegade ;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that  means 
to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  be- 
lieve such  impossible  passages  of  grossness. 
He 's  in  yellow  stockings.  n 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Ma/r.  Most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  tha.t 
keeps  a  school  i'  the  church. — I  have  dogged 
him  like  his  murderer.  He  does  obey  every 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray 
him  :  he  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines, 
than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  Indies.  You  have  not  seen  such 
a  thing  as  't  is  ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike 
him  :  if  she  do,  he  '11  smile,  and  take 't  for  a 
great  favour.  82 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he 
is.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Street. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Seb.  1  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled 

you; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasiire  of  your 

pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 
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Act  III. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT :    OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Scene  IV. 


Ant.    I   could  not  stay  behind  you ;    my 
desire, 
More   sharp   than  filed  steel,  did   spur   me 

forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you  (though  so  much. 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage). 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Being   skilless  in  these  parts  ;    which  to  a 

stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove         lo 
Bough  and  unhospitable  :  my  willing  love. 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks. 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks  ;  and  oft  good 

turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay; 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm. 
Yon  should  find  better  dealing.     What 's  to 

do? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 
Ant.  To-morrow,  sir :  best  first  go  see  your 

lodging. 
Seb.    I   am   not  weary,  and  't  is  long  to 
night.  21 

I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would,  you  'd  pardon  me  : 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight  'gainst  the  count  his  gal- 
leys, 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be 
answer'd. 
Seb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his 

people. 
Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody 
nature,  so 

Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel, 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repay- 
ing 
What  we  took  from  them;  which,  for  traffic's 


Most  of  your  city  did  :  only  myself  stood  out; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.    Hold,  sir;  here  's 
my  purse. 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge  :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet,      io 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your 

knowledge. 
With  viewing  of  the  town  :    there  shall  you 
have  me. 


Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  1 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some 
toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.  I  '11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave 
you  for  an  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. — 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Oli.   I  have  sent  after  him  :  he  says,  he  '11 
come; 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  1 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or 

borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 

Where  is  Malvolio  1 — he  is  sad,  and  civil, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with   my  for- 
tunes.— 
Where  is  Malvolio  1 

Mar.  He  's  coming,  madam  ;  bixt  in  very 
strange  manner.  He  is  sure  possess'd, 
madam. 

Oli.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he 
rave  1  lo 

Mar.  No,  madam ;  he  does  nothing  but 
smile  :  your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some 
guard  about  you,  if  he  come,  for  sure  the  man 
is  tainted  in  his  wits. 

Oli.  Go  call  him  hither. — I  am  as  mad  as 
he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho. 

Oli.    Smil'st  thou  1 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion.  lo 

Mai.  Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad.  This 
does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this 
cross-gartering  ;  but  what  of  that?  if  it  please 
the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true 
sonnet  is,  "  Please  one,  and  please  all." 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is 
the  matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow 
in  my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and 
commands  shall  be  executed  :  I  think  we  do 
know  the  sweet  Roman  hand.  so 

Oli.  Wilt  thoTi  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart,  and  I  '11 
come  to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee  !  why  dost  thou 
smile  so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ? 


Act  III. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT :   OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Scene  IV. 


Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  % 

Mai.  At  your  request  ?  Yes;  nightingales 
answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous 
boldness  before  my  lady  1  40 

Mai.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness  :  " — 
't  was  well  writ. 

Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  "  Some  are  born  great," — 

Oli.  Ha? 

Mai.  "  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

Oli.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.  *'  And  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them." 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mai.  "  Remember,  who  commended  thy 
yellow  stockings," —  so 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  "  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gar- 
tered." 

Oli.  Cross-gartered? 

Mai.  "  Go   to,    thou   art  made,   if    thou 
desirest  to  be  so  : " — 
'  OIL  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant 
stiU." 

Oli.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  mad- 
ness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
Count  Orsino's  is  returned.  I  could  hardly 
entreat  him  back  :  he  attends  your  ladyship's 
pleasure.  oi 

Oli.  I'll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant] 
Good  Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to. 
Where  's  my  cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my 
people  have  a  special  care  of  him.  I  would 
not  have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my 
dowry.  [Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho  !  do  you  come  near  ^le  now  ? 
no  worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ? 
This  concurs  directly  with  the  letter :  she 
sends  him  on  purpose,  that  I  may  appear 
stubborn  to  him  ;  for  she  incites  me  to  that 
in  the  letter.  "  Cast  thy  humble  slough," 
says  she ; — "  be  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang 
with  arguments  of  state,  put  thyself  into  the 
trick  of  singularity ;  " — and  consequently  sets 
down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit 
of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have 
limed  her ;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove 
make  me  thankful !  And  when  she  went 
away  now,  "  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to  :  " 
fellow  !  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but 
fellow.     Why,  everything  adheres  together, 


that  no  drachm  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a 
scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  un- 
safe circumstance.  —  What  can  be  said  ? 
Nothing  that  can  be,  can  come  between  me 
and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well, 
Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to 
be  thanked. 

He-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of 
sanctity  ?  If  all  the  devUs  in  hell  be  drawn 
in  little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him, 
yet  I  '11  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  is't 
with  you,  sir  ?  how  is 't  with  you,  man  ?        so 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you:  let  me  enjoy 
my  private ;  go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks 
within  him  !  did  not  I  tell  you  1 — Sir  Toby, 
my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha  !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to :  peace !  peace !  we 
must  deal  gently  with  him ;  let  me  alone. — 
How  do  you,  Malvolio  ?  how  is 't  with  you  ? 
What,  man  !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he 's 
an  enemy  to  mankind.  lou 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La  you  !  an  you  speak  ill  of  the 
devil,  how  he  takes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God, 
he  be  not  bewitched  ! 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise-woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to- 
morrow morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would 
not  lose  him  for  more  than  I  '11  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  O  Lord  !  109 

Sir  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace :  this  is 
not  the  way.  Do  you  not  see  you  move  him? 
let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently, 
gently  :  the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be 
roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  mybawcock?  how 
dost  thou,  chuck  ? 

Mai.  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What, 
man  !  't  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry- 
pit  with  Satan.     Hang  him,  foul  collier  ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers  :  good  Sir 
Toby,  get  him  to  pray.  m 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  ! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  he  will  not  hear 
of  godliness. 

Med.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle 
shallow  things  :  I  am  not  of  your  element. 
You  shall  know  more  hereafter.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible? 
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Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now, 
I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  in- 
fection of  the  device,  man.  isi 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device 
take  air,  and  taint. 

Fah.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  in- 
deed. 

Mar.  The  house  wUl  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark 
room,  and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the 
belief  that  he  's  mad  :  we  may  carry  it  tluis, 
for  our  pleasure,  and  his  penance,  till  our 
very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us 
to  have  mercy  on  him ;  at  which  time  we 
will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.  But  see,  but 
see.  142 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here 's  the  challenge  ;  read  it :  I 
warrant,  there 's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  'fc. 

Fab.   Is  't  so  saucy  1 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  't,  I  warrant  him  :  do  but 
read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads.]  "Youth; 
whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy 
fellow." 

Fab.   Good,  and  valiant.  i5o 

Sir  To.  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in 
thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will 
show  thee  no  reason  for  't." 

Fab.  A  good  note,  that  keeps  you  from  the 
blow  of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  comest  to  the  Lady  Olivia ; 
and  in  my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly  :  but  thou 
liest  in  thy  throat;  that  is  not  the  matter 
I  challenge  thee  for." 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good 
sense — less. 

Sir  To.  "  I  will  waylay  thee  going  home  ; 
where,  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me," —      lei 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and 
a  villain." 

Fab.  StUl  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of 
the  law  :  good. 

Sir  To.  "  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have 
mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls  !  He  may  have 
mercy  upon  mine,  but  my  hope  is  better  ;  and 
so  look  to  thyself  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest 
him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy,  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek." — If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs 
cannot.     I  '11  give  't  him.  ui 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for 
't  :  he  is  now  in  some  commerce  with  my 
lady,  and  will  by-and-by  depart. 


Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him 
at  the  corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie. 
So  soon  as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draw,  and,  as 
thou  drawest,  swear  horrible  ;  for  it  comes  to 
pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swagger- 
ing accent,  sharply  twanged  off,  gives  manhood 
more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  would 
have  earned  him.     Away  !  isi 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing. 

\Exit. 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter  : 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman 
gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and 
breeding  :  his  employment  between  his  lord 
and  my  niece  confirms  no  less  ;  therefore  this 
letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will 
breed  no  terror  in  the  youth  :  he  will  find  it 
conies  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  de- 
liver his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth ;  set 
upon  Ague-cheek  a  notable  report  of  valour, 
and  drive  the  gentleman  (as,  I  know,  his  youth 
will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a  most  hideous 
opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  im- 
petuosity. This  will  so  fright  them  both, 
that  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look, 
like  cockatrices. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece.  Give 
them  way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently 
after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon 
some  horrid  message  for  a  challenge. 

\_Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria 

Re-enter  Olivia,  with  Yiola. 

Oli.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of 
stone,  200 

And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out  : 
There  's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my 

fault. 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof 

Yio.  With  the  same  'havioiir    that   your 
passion  bears, 
Goes  on  my  master's  grief. 

Oli.  Here ;  wear  this  jewel  for  me  :  't  is 
my  picture. 
Refuse   it  not,  it   hath  no   tongue   to   vex 

you; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What    shall    you    ask    of     me,    that    I  '11 
deny,  210 

That  honour,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 
Vio.  Nothing  but  this  ;  your  true  love  for 

my  master. 
Oli.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give 
him  that. 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

yio.  I  will  acquit  you. 
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Oli.    Well,  icome  again  to-morrow.     Fare 
thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  tiiee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell. 

[Eodt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir.  218 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee 
to  't :  of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast 
done  him,  I  know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter, 
full  of  despite,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends 
thee  at  the  orchard  end.  Dismount  thy  tuck ; 
be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is 
quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir  :  I  am  sure,  no  man 
hath  any  quarrel  to  me.  My  remembrance 
is  very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of 
offence  done  to  any  man.  232 

Sir  To.  You  '11  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure 
you  :  therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any 
price,  betake  you  to  your  guard ;  for  yonr 
opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength, 
skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish  man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  un- 
hatch'd  rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration ; 
but  he  is  a  devil  in  private  brawl  ;  souls  and 
bodies  hath  he  divorced  three,  and  his  incense- 
ment  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that 
satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death 
and  sepulchre.  Hob,  nob,  is  his  word :  give 
't,  or  take  't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house, 
and  desire  some  conduct  of  the  lady  :  I  am  no 
fighter.  I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men, 
that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others  to  taste 
their  valour ;  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that 
quirk.  252 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  it- 
self out  of  a  very  competent  injury  :  therefore, 
get  you  on,  and  give  him  his  desire.  Back 
you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you  under- 
take that  with  me,  which  with  as  much  safety 
you  might  answer  him  :  therefore,  on,  or  strip 
your  sword  stark  naked ;  for  meddle  you 
must,  that 's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron 
about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  be- 
seech you,  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to 
know  of  the  knight  what  my  ofience  to  him 
is  :  it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing 
of  my  purpose.  263 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay 
you  by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.    [Exit. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this 
matter  1 

Fab.  I  know,  the  knight  is  incensed  against 


you,  even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement,  but 
nothing  of  the  circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man 
is  he  1  zra 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise, 
to  read  him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to 
find  him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He  is, 
indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal 
opposite  that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in 
any  part  of  Illyria.  Will  you  walk  towards 
him  f  I  will  make  your  peace  with  him,  if  I 
can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for  't : 
I  am  one,  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest, 
than  sir  knight  :  I  care  not  who  knows  so 
much  of  my  mettle.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  toith  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he 's  a  very  devil,  I 
have  not  seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass 
with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he 
gives  me  the  stuck-in  with  such  a  mortal  mo- 
tion, that  it  is  inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer, 
he  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the 
ground  they  step  on.  They  say,  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on't,  I'll  not  meddle  with 
him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  paci- 
fied :  Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder.  290 
'  Sir  And.  Plague  on't;  an  I  thought  he 
had  been  valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence, 
I  'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I  'd  have 
challeng'd  him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slij}, 
and  I  '11  give  him  my  horse,  grey  Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I  '11  make  the  motion.  Stand 
here;  make  a  good  show  on  't.  This  shall 
end  without  the  perdition  of  souls.  [j4sirfe.] 
Marry,  I  '11  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride 
you. 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

[To  Fabian.]  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the 
quarrel.  I  have  persuaded  him,  the  youth  's 
a  devil.  soo 

Fab.  [To  Sir  Toby.]  He  is  as  horribly 
conceited  of  him ;  and  pants,  and  looks  pale, 
as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  [To  Viola.]  There 's  no  remedy, 
sir :  he  will  fight  with  you  for 's  oath  sake. 
Marry,  he  hath  better  bethought  him  of  his 
quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be 
worth  talking  of :  therefore  di-aw  for  the 
supportance  of  his  vow  ;  he  protests,  he  will 
not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  [Aside.]  Pray  God  defend  me !  A 
little  thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how 
much  I  lack  of  a  man.  311 
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Fah.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 
Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there 's  no 
remedy  ;  the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's 
sake,  have  one  bout  with  you  :  he  cannot  by 
the  duello  avoid  it ;  but  he  has  promised  me, 
as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will 
not  hurt  you.     Come  on ;  to  't. 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  ! 

\Praws. 
Vio.  I  do  assure  you,  't  is  against  my  will. 

[Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young 
gentleman  s2o 

Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me  : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you. 

[Drawing. 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  1  why,  what  are  you  1 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet 
do  more, 
Than  you   have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he 
will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I 
am  for  you.  [Draws. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold !  here  come 
the  officers. 

Sir  To.  I  '11  be  with  yqu  anon. 

Vio.  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you 
please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir : — and,  for 
that  I  promised  you,  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my 
word.     He  will   bear  you  easily,  and  reins 

well.  332 

Enter  two  Officers. 

1  Off.  This  is  the  man  :  do  thy  office. 

2  Off,  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot :  I  know  your  favour 

well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your 

head. — 
Take  him  away  :  he  knows,  I  know  him  well 
Ant.  I    must   obey. — [To   Viola.]      This 

comes  with  seeking  you  ; 
But  there 's  no  remedy  :  I  shall  answer  it.  s4o 
What  will  you  do  %     Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse.    It  grieves 

me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befalls  myself.    You  stand  amaz'd ; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ani.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that 

money. 
Vio.  What  money,  sir  1 


For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me 

here, 
And  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present 
trouble,  sso 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I  '11  lend  you  something.     My  having  is  not 

much  : 
I  '11  make  division  of  my  present  with  you. 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now? 

Is  't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can   lack   persuasion  1     Do   not  tempt   my 

misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none  ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature.    s6o 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves  ! 

2  Off.  Come,  sir  :  I  pray  you,  go. 
Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth, 
that  you  see  here, 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death, 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 
And   to   his   image,   which,  methought,  did 

promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion.  sro 

1  Off.  What 's  that  to  us  ?     The  time  goes 

by :  away ! 
Ant.  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this 
god  !— 
Thou    hast,    Sebastian,    done    good    feature 

shame. 
In  nature  there  's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind  : 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous-evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 
1  Off.  The   man   grows  mad :   away  with 
him ! 
Come,  come,  sir. 
Ant.  Lead  me  on. 

[Eoxunt  Officers  with  Antonio. 
Vio.  Methinks,  his  words   do   from   such 
passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself ;  so  do  not  I.  ssa 

Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true. 
That    I,    dear    brother,    be    now   ta'en    for 
you  ! 
Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither, 
Fabian  :  we  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two 
of  most  sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian  :  I  my  brother 
know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so, 
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In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament,  sso 

For  him  I  imitate.     O  !  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in 
love !  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and 
more  a  coward  than  a  hare.  His  dishonesty 
appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity, 
and  denying  him;  and  for  his  co wardship,  ask 
Fabian. 


Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  re- 
ligious in  it. 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I  '11  after  him  again,  and 
beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never 
draw  thy  sword.  «>i 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  \Exit. 

Fab.  Come,  let 's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be 
nothing  yet.  \_Exeunt. 


ACT     IV. 


Scene  I. — The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Cloton. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am 
not  sent  for  you  ? 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to ;  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow : 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out;  i' faith!  No,  I  do 
not  know  you  ;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by 
my  lady  to  bid  you  come  speak  with  her ;  nor 
your  name  is  not  Master  Cesario  ;  nor  this  is 
not  my  nose  neither. — Nothing,  that  is  so,  is 

so.  10 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere 
else  : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that 
word  of  some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it 
to  a  fool.  Vent  my  folly  !  I  am  afraid  this 
great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney. 
I  pr'ythee  now,  imgird  thy  strangeness,  and 
tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady.  Shall 
I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art  coming  ? 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from 
me. 
There 's  money  for  thee  :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment.  21 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. 
— These  wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get 
themselves  a  good  report  after  fourteen  years' 
purchase. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  1 
there's  for  you.  [Striking  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and 
there. 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ? 

[Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  amd  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger 

o'er  the  house.  so 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight.     I 


would  not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two- 
pence. [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir  :  hold. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone ;  I  '11  go  an- 
other Way  to  work  with  him  :  I  '11  have  an 
action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any 
law  in  Illyria.  Though  I  struck  him  first, 
yet  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go. 
Come,  my  young  soldier,  put  tip  your  iron  : 
you  are  well  fleshed.     Come  on.  41 

Seb.  I   will   be   free    from    thee.      What 
wouldst  thou  now  J 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me   further,  draw  thy 
sword. 

Sir  To.  What,  what !  Nay,  then  I  must 
have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood 
from  you.  [Draws. 

Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold,  Toby !  on  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 

hold! 
Sir  To.  Madam  ! 
Oli.  Will   it  be  ever  thus  %     Ungracious 

wretch ! 
Fit   for  the  mountains,  and   the   barbarous 

caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd.     Out  of 

my  sight ! —  so 

Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. — 
Rudesby,  be  gone ! 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 
I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.    Go  with  me  to  my  house; 
And   hear   thou    there   how   many  fruitless 

pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this.     Thou  shalt  not  choose 

but  go  : 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee,   eo 
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Seb.  What  relish,  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the 
stream  ■? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream. 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep. 
OIL  Nay  ;    come,    I    pr'ythee.       'Would 

thou  'dst  be  rul'd  by  me  ! 
Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oli.  O  !  say  so,  and  so  be. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  ia  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Maeia  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown, 
and  this  beard :  make  him  believe  thou  art 
Sir  Topas  the  curate ;  do  it  quickly ;  I  '11  call 
Sir  Toby  the  whilst.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dis- 
semble myself  in  't  :  and  I  would  I  were  the 
first  that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown,  I 
am  not  tall  enough  to  become  thft  function 
well,  nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good 
student ;  but  to  be  said  an  honest  man,  and 
a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a 
careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  com- 
petitors enter.  u 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby  :  for  as  the  old 
hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink, 
very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc, 
"  That,  that  is,  is ; "  so  I,  being  master  par- 
son, am  master  parson,  for  what  is  that,  but 
that  1  and  is,  but  is  1 

Sir  To.  To  him.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  ho !  I  say. — Peace  in  this 
prison. 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a 
good  knave.  20 

Med.   [Wit/mi.]  Who  calls  there  ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to 
visit  Malvolio  the  lunatic. 

Mai.  Sir  Toj)as,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas, 
go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !  how  vexest 
thou  this  man  !  Talkest  thou  nothing  but  of 
ladies  1 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  mastec  parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus 
wronged.  Good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I 
am  mad  :  they  have  laid  me  here  in  hideous 
darkness.  31 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan !  I  call  thee 
by  the  most  modest  terms  ;  for  I  am  one  of 
those  gentle  ones,  that   will   use   the  devil 


himself  with  courtesy.  Sayest  thoii,  that  house 
is  dark  1 

Mai.  As  hell.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  trans- 
parent as  barricadoes,  and  the  clear-stories  to- 
wards the  south-north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony; 
and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ?      40 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas.  I  say  to 
you,  this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest  :  I  say,  there  is 
no  darkness  but  ignorance,  in  which  thou  art 
more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ig- 
norance, though  ijfnorance  were  as  dark  as 
hell ;  and  I  say,  there  was  never  man  thus 
abused.  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are  : 
make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question,  so 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras 
concerning  wild-fowl  1 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inliabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  1 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no 
way  approve  his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in 
darkness.  Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of 
Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits,  and 
fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess 
the  soul  of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well.    62 

Mai.  Sir  Topas  !  Sir  Topas  !— 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas  ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  with- 
out thy  beard  and  gown :  he  sees  thee 
not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and 
bring  me  word  how  thou  findest  him :  I 
would,  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If 
he  may  be  conveniently  delivered,  I  would 
he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence  with 
my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any 
safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by- 
and-lsy  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  [Singing.'\  "  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does." 

Mai.  Fool, — 

Clo.   "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

Mai.  Fool, — 

Clo.   "  Alas,  why  is  she  so  V  m 

Mai.  Fool,  I  say ; — 

Clo.  "  She  loves  another."— Who  calls,  ha  ? 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve 
well  at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and 
pen,  ink-,  and  paper.  As  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee 
for  't. 
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Ch.  Master  Malvolio  ! 

Mai.  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your 
five  wits  ? 

Mai.  Eool,  there  was  never  man  so  noto- 
riously abused  :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool, 
as  thou  art.  91 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed, 
if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me  ;  keep 
me  in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses  ! 
and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my 
wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say  :  the  minis- 
ter is  here. — Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits 
the  heavens  restore  !  endeavour  thyself  to 
sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble.       100 

Mai.  Sir  Topas, — 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good 
fellow. — Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi' 
you,  good  Sir  Topas. — Marry,  Amen. — I 
will,  sir,  I  will. 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you, 
sir  ?    I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and 
some  paper  :  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my 
wits,  as  any  man  in  Illyria.  110 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir  ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fool, 
some  ink,  paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what 
I  will  set  down  to  my  lady  :  it  shall  advan- 
tage thee  more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter 
did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to  't.  But  tell  me 
true,  are  you  not  inad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but 
counterfeit  1 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not :  I  tell  thee 
true. 

Ch.  Nay,  1 11  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till 
I  see  his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light,  and 
paper,  and  ink.  120 

Mai.  Fool,  I  '11  requite  it  in  the  highest 
degree  :  I  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  I  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 
I'll  be  viith  you  again. 

In  a  Price, 

Like  to  the  old  Vice, 
Your  need  to  sustain  ; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath,  iso 

Cries,  Ah,  ha  1  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pa/re  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodmam  drivel. 


[Exit. 


Scene  III. — Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Set.  This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorious 
sun ; 

This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel 't  and 
see 't ; 

And  though 't  is  wonder  that  enwraps  me 
thus, 

Yet  't  is  not  madness.  Where 's  Antonio 
then  1 

I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant ; 

Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this 
credit. 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service ; 

For  thotigh  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my 
sense. 

That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  mad- 
ness, 10 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 

So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 

That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades 
me 

To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad, — 

Or  else  the  lady  's  mad  :  yet,  if  't  were  so, 

She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her 
followers. 

Take  and  give  back  afiairs,  and  their  des- 
patch. 

With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable 
bearing. 

As,  I  perceive,  she  does.  There  's  something 
in  't,  20 

That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.     If  you 
mean  well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by ;  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles   you   are   willing   it    shall   come   to 

note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep       so 
According  to  my  birth. — What  do  you  say  1 
Seb.  I  '11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with 
you. 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 
Oli.  Then  lead  the  way,   good  father  ;  and 
heavens  so  shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine ! 

[Exev/nt. 
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ACT   V. 


Scene  I. — The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see 
his  letter. 

Clo.  Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another 
request. 

Fab.  Anything. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recom- 
pense desire  my  dog  again. 

^nierDuKE,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Buke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia, 
friends  1 

Clo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trap- 
pings. 10 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well :  how  dost  thou, 
my  good  fellow  1 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and 
the  worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for 
thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ?  " 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make 
an  ass  of  me ;  now,  my  foes  tell  me  plainly 
I  am  an  ass  :  so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit 
in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  by  my  friends 
I  am  abused :  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as 
kisses,  if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two 
affirmatives,  why  then,  the  worse  for  my 
friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no  ;  though  it  please 
you  to  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me  : 
there 's  gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing, 
sir,  I  would  you  could  make  it  another.         3i 

Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir, 
for  this  once ;  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood 
obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to 
be  a  double  dealer  :  there 's  another. 

Clo.  Prima,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ; 
and  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all  : 
the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure  ; 
or  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you 
in  mind, — one,  two,  three.  4o 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of 
me  at  this  throw  :  if  you  will  let  your  lady 
know,  I  am   here   to   speak   with   her,    and 


bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my 
bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty, 
till  I  come  again.  I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would 
not  have  you  to  think,  that  my  desire  of 
having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness ;  but,  as  you 
say,  sir,  let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will 
awake  it  anon.  [Exit. 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did 
rescue  me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Duke.  That  face  of   his   I   do   remember 

well ;  01 

Yet  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd, 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war. 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable, 
With  which  such   scathful   grapple   did   he 

make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What's  the 

matter  ? 
1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio,  eo 

That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from 

Candy  ; 
And  this  is  he,  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg. 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and 

state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 
Vio.   He  did  me  kindness,  sir,  drew  on  my 

side. 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon 

me; 
I  know  not  what 't  was  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate,  thou  salt-water  thief. 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their 

mercies. 
Whom   thou,    in   terms   so   bloody,    and   so 

dear,  71 

Hast  made  thine  enemies  t 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you 

give  me  : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,    I   confess,    on    base    and   ground 

enough, 
Orsino's    enemy.     A    witchcraft    drew    me 

hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 
From   the    rude    sea's    enrag'd    and    foamy 

mouth 
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Did  I  redeem ;  a  wrack  past  hope  he  was  : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add      so 
My  love,  without  retention,  or  restraint. 
All  his  in  dedication  ;  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught   him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquain- 
tance. 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing, 
While  one  "svould  wink,  denied  me  mine  own 
purse,  00 

Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  1 
Ant.  To-day,  my  lord  ;  and  for  three  months 
before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy), 
Eoth  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendarits. 

Duke.    Here    comes     the    countess :  now 
heaven  walks  on,earth  ! — 
But  for  thee,  fellow;  fellow,  thy  words  are 

madness  : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon 

me; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  aside,    loo 
Oli.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may 
not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 
Vio.  Madam? 
Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 
Oli.  What   do   you   say,    Cesario? — Good 

my  lord, — 
Vio.   My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes 

me. 
Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear. 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  ?  no 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 
Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivU 
lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  inauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offerings  hath  breath'd 

out. 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd  !     What  shall  I 
do? 
Oli.  Even  what  it   please  my   lord,  that 

shall  become  him. 
Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart- 
to  do  it. 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 


Kill  what  I  love  ?  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me- 
this :  12* 

Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your 

favour. 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 
But   this   your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  yon 

love, 
And  whom,  by  Heaven  I   swear,  I   tender 

dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me  :    my  thoughts  are  ripe 

in  mischief : 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love,  iso^ 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  wUlingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 
Oli.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 
Vio.  After  him  I  love, 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my 

life. 
More,  by  all  mores,   than  e'er  I  shall  love 

wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above, 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  ! 
Oli.  Ah  me  !  detested  !  how  am  I  beguil'd  I 
Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?    who  does  do 

you  wrong  ? 
Oli.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?      Is  it  so 
long  ?  141 

Call  fortk  the  holy  father  ! 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
Duke.  [To  Viola.]  Come  away. 

Oli.  Whither,  my  lord  ? — Cesario,  husband, 

stay. 
Duke.  Husband  ? 

Oli.  Ay,  husband  :  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 
Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas  !  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear, 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety. 
Fear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou 

art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  tlie  Priest. 

0,  welcome,  father !      i5o 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before 't  is  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and 
me. 
Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
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Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  tlie  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd    by    interchangement    of  your 

rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact  leo 

Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony  : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward 

my  grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duhe.   0  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt 

thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her  ;  but  direct  thy  feet, 
Where  thou  and   I   henceforth   may   never 

meet. 
Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 
Oli.  O  !  do  not  swear  !      iro 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much 

fear. 

Evier  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon  ! 
send  one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oli.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across, 
and  has  given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb 
too.  For  the  love  of  God,  your  help  !  I  had 
rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  1 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Ce- 
sario  :  we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he  's  the 
very  devil  incardinate.  182 

Duhe.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings  !  here  he  is. — You 
broke  my  head  for  nothing  !  and  that  that  I 
did,  I  was  set  on  to  do  't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?     I  never 
hurt  you  ; 
You   drew  your   sword   upon   me,   without 

cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  Arid.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt, 
you  have  hurt  me  :  I  think  you  set  nothing 
by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Clovm. 

Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting ;  you  shall  hear 
more  :  but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he 
would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he 
did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman?  how  is't 
with  you? 

Sir  To.  Tljat  's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me, 
and  there  's  the  end  on  't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick 
surgeon,  sot? 

ijlo.  O !   he 's  drunk,    Sir  Toby,   an   hour 


agone :    his   eyes   were  set   at   eight  i'   the 
morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy- 
measures  pavin.     I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.  201 

Oli.  Away  with  him !  Who  hath  made 
this  havoc  with  them  ? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because 
we  '11  be  dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  ? — an  ass-head  and 
a  coxcomb,  and  a  knave,  a  thin-faced  knave, 
a  gull ! 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed  !   and  let  his  hurt  be 
look'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your 
kinsman ; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood,     210 
I   must  have  done   no   less,   with   wit   and 

safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by 

that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you  : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit^  and 
two  persons ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio  1     O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  ^the  hours    rack'd  and    tortur'd 

me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee  !  220 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  1 
Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ! 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  your- 
self?— 
An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebas- 
tian? 
Oli.  Most  wonderful ! 
Seb.  Do   I   stand   there?     I  never  had  a 
brother ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  de- 

vour'd. — 
[To  Viola.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to 
me?  230 

What  countryman?   what  name?    what  pa^ 
rentage  ? 
Vio.    Of  Messaline :     Sebastian   was   my 
father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb. 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am  indeed ; 
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But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
"Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek,  240 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Yiola  ! 
Vio.    My  father    had    a    mole    upon  his 

brow, — 
Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 
Vio.  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from 

her  birth 
Had  number'd  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  O  !  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul. 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years, 
Vio.    If  nothing  lets   to   make   vis  happy 

both, 
But  this  my  mascuHne  usurp'd  attire,  250 

Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
■Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump, 
That  I  am  Viola  :  which  to  confirm, 
I  '11  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town. 
Where    lie    my   maiden  weeds  :    by   whose 

gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count. 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 
Seb.   \To  Olivia.]  So  comes  it,  lady,  you 

have  been  mistook ; 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that.  sso 

You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid. 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd. 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 
Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;   right  noble  is  his 

blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wrack. 
[To  Viola.]  Boy,  thou  hast   said  to  me   a 

thousand  times. 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 
Vio.  And   all  those   sayings  will   I   over- 
swear. 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire  270 

That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 
Vio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first 

on  shore, 
Sath  my  maid's  garments  :  he,  upon  some 

action, 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 
Oli.    He  shall  enlarge  him. — Fetch  Mal- 

volio  hither. — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he 's  much  distract. 
A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  281 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 


Re-enter  Clown,,  with  a  letter,  and  Fabian. 

How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at 
the  stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case 
may  do.  He  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you  : 
I  should  have  given  it  you  to-day  morning  ; 
but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels, 
so  it  skills  not  much  when  they  are  de- 
livered. 

Oli.  Open  it,  and  read  it.  290 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the 
fool  delivers  the  madman. — [jReads.^  "  By 
the  Lord,  madam,"- — 

Oli.  How  now  !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  mad- 
ness :  an  your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it 
ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox. 

Oli.  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his 
right  wits,  is  to  read  thus :  therefore  perpend, 
my  princess,  and  give  ear.  soi 

Oli.  [To  Fabian.]   Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

Fab.  [Reads.']  "  By  the  Lord,  madam,  you 
wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it : 
though  you  have  put  me  into  darkness,  and 
given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet 
have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as 
your  ladyship.  I  have  your  own  letter  that 
induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on ;  with 
the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much 
right,  or  you  much  shame.  Think  of  me  as 
you  please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little 
unthought  of,  and  speak  out  of  my  injury,  su 
The  madly-used  Malvolio." 

Oli.  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  A.J,  madam. 

Duke.    This   savours    not    much    of   dis- 
traction. 

Oli.  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian  :  bring  liim 

hither.  [Exit  Fabian. 

My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further 

thought  on. 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One   day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on 't,    so 

please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost,   sai 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace 
your  ofier. — 
[To  Viola.]  Your  master  quits  you;  and,  for 

your  service  done  him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand  :  you  shall  from  this  time 

be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister  ! — ^you  are  she. 
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Be-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duhe.  Is  ttis  the  madman  ? 
OIL  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.       Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 
Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no.    ssi 

Mai.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse 
that  letter. 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand  : 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  't  is  not  your  seal,  nor  your  inven- 
tion : 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it 

then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of 

favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to 

you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown    s4o 
Upon  Sir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  people  1 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on '?  tell  me  why. 
Oli.    Alas !    Malvolio,    this    is    not    my 
writing. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character  ; 
But,  out  of  question,  't  is  Maria's  hand  : 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she  sso 

First  told  me  thou  wast  mad ;  then  cam'st  in 

smiling. 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presup- 

pos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  con- 
tent : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon 

thee ; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors 

of  it. 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak  ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall 

not,  360 

Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him.     Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  : 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 


How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  follow'd. 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge. 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd. 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd.  370 

Oli.  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled 
thee! 

Clo.  Why,  "some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thrown  upon  them."  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this 
interlude ;  one  Sir  Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all 
one. — "By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad." — 
But  do  you  remember?  "  Madam,  why  laugh 
you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  ?  an  you  smile  not, 
he 's  gagg'd  :  "  and  thus  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mai.  I  '11  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of 
you.  \_Exit. 

Oli.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a. 
peace. 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet : 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  con- 
vents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls. — Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come;. 
For  so  you, shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man  ; 
But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.       sw 
[Exeunt  all,  except  Clown. 

Clown  siiigs. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  tlie  rain  ; 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  magi's  estate. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  unnd  and  the  rain, 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  tlieir 
gate, 
For  the. rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas  !  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  tlie  rain,     4oo- 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  heads. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  that 's  all  one.  our  play  is  done, 

And  we  'II  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[Exit^ 
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in.  the  Forest  of  Aeden. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I. — An  Orchard,  near  Oliver's 
House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon 
this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor 
a  thousand  crowns ;  and,  as  thou  say'st, 
charged  my  brother  on  his  blessing  to  breed 
me  well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My 
brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report 
speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part, 
he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept; 
for  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of 
my  birth,  that  difiers  not  from  the  stalling  of  an 
ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides 
that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are 
taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired  :  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing 
under  him  but  growth,  for  the  which  his 
animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound 
to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he 
so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that 
Nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to 
take  from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds, 
bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my 
education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  gi-ieves 
me;  and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I 
think  is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny  against 


this  servitude.  I  will  no  longer  endure  it, 
though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to 
avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your 
brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
how  he  will  shake  me  up.  so 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Now,  sir  !  what  make  you  here  ? 

Orl.  Nothing  :  I  am  not  taught  to  make 
anything. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  % 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar 
that  which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy 
brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile. 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks 
with  them  %  What  prodigal  portion  have  I 
spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  %    « 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

Orl.  O !  sir,  very  well  :  here,  in  your 
orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  % 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before 
knows  me.  I  know,  you  are  my  eldest 
brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood, 
you  should  so  know  me.  The  courtesy  of 
nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are 
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the  first-born ;  but  the  same  tradition  takes 
not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty 
brothers  betwixt  us.  I  have  as  much  of  my 
father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your 
coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence. 

Oli.  What,  boy  !  m 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

Oli.  Wnt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  1 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain:  I  am  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father, 
and  he  is  thrice  a  villain,  that  says,  such 
a  father  begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my 
brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy 
throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled  out  thy 
tongue  for  saying  so :  thou  hast  railed  on 
thyself.  6s 

Adam.  [Coming  forward.]  Sweet  masters, 
be  patient :  for  your  father's  remembrance, 
be  at  accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please  ;  you  shall 
hear  me.  My  father  charged  you  in  his  will 
to  give  me  good  education  :  you  have  trained 
me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from 
me  aU  gentleman-like  qualities:  the  spirit  of 
my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no 
longer  endure  it ;  therefore,  allow  me  such 
exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give 
me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
testament  :  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  for- 
tunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when 
that  is  spent  1  Well,  sir,  get  you  in  :  I 
will  not  long  be  troubled  with  youj  you  shall 
have  some  part  of  your  wUl.  I  pray  you, 
leave  me. 

Orl.  I  wUl  no  further  offend  you,  than  be- 
comes me  for  my  good.  si 

Oli.  Get  jow  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward?  Most  true, 
I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be 
with  my  old  master !  he  would  not  have 
spoke  such  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Oelando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so  1  begin  you  to  grow  upon 
me?  I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give 
no  thousand  crowns  neither.     Holla,  Dennis  ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Ben.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler, 
here  to  speak  with  me  ?  si 

Ben.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door, 
and  importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis.]— 'T  will 
be  a  good  way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling 
is. 


Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 
Oli.  Good  Monsieur  Charles,  what 's  the 
new  news  at  the  new  court  ?  ss 

Cha.  There 's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but 
the  old  news  :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished 
by  his  younger  brother  the  new  duke,  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands 
and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke;  therefore; 
he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's 
daughter,  be  banished  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O  !  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her 
cousin,  so  loves  her, — being  ever  from  their 
cradles  bred  together, — that  she  would  have 
followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  be- 
hind her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  less 
beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter  ; 
and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do.  n? 
Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 
Cfia.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest 
of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ; 
and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood 
of  England.  They  say,  many  young  gentle- 
men flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
world. 

Oli.  What, — you  wrestle  to-morrow  before 
the  new  duke  ?  im 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly 
to  understand,  that  your  younger  brother, 
Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  dis- 
guised against  me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow, 
sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit,  and  he  that  escapes 
me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit  him 
well.  YoTir  brother  is  but  young,  and  tender; 
and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to  foil  him, 
as  I  must  for  my  own  honour  if  he  come  in  : 
therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither 
to  acquaint  you  withal,  that  either  you  might 
stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such 
disgrace  well  as  he  shall  rim  into,  in  that  it  is 
a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether 
against  my  will.  154 

Oli.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  of 
me,  which,  thou  shalt  find,  I  will  most  kindly 
requite.  I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's 
purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is 
resolute.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the 
stubbornest  young  fellow  of  France,  full  of 
ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's 
good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver 
against  me  his  natural  brother  :  therefore,  use 
thy  discretion.     I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break 
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his  neck  as  his  finger ;  and  thou  wert  best 
look  to  't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight 
disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself 
on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by  poison, 
entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and 
never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by 
some  indirect  means  or  other ;  for,  I  assure 
thee  (and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it),  there 
is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day 
living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but 
should  I  anatomise  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must 
blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and 
wonder.  154 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to 
you.  If  he  come  to-morrow,  I  '11  give  him  his 
payment :  if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I  '11 
never  wrestle  for  prize  more ;  and  so,  God 
keep  your  worship  !  [Eodt. 

OH.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  will  I 
stir  this  gamester.  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end 
of  him  ;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why, 
hates  nothing  more  than  he  :  yet  he 's  gentle; 
never  schooled,  and  yet  learned;  full  of  noble 
device;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  niy  own  people,  who  best 
know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised. 
But  it  shall  not  be  so  long;  this  wrestler  shall 
clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle 
the  boy  thither,  which  now  I  '11  go  about. 

[Exit. 


Scene  II. — ^A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's 
Palace 

Unfer  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz, 
be  merry. 

Bos.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than 
I  am  mistress  of,  and  would  you  yet  I  were 
merrier?  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to 
forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn 
me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary 
pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with 
the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle, 
thy  banished  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the 
duke,  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with 
me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy 
father  for  mine  :  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth 
of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tem- 
pered, as  mine  is  to  thee.  13 

Bos.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Gel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child 
but  I,  nor  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly. 


when  he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir  :  for  what 
he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce, 
I  will  render  thee  again  in  affection  :  by  mine 
honoui",  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath, 
let  me  turn  monster.  Therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry.  22 

Bos.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and 
devise  sports.  Let  me  see ;  what  think  you 
of  falling  in  love  1 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport 
withal :  but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor 
no  further  in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of 
a  pure  blush  thou  may'st  in  honour  come  off 
again. 

Bos.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  house- 
wife. Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts 
may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally.  32 

Bos.  I  would,  we  could  do  so ;  for  her 
benefits  are  mightily  misplaced,  and  the 
bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  in 
her  gifts  to  women 

Cel.  'Tis  true,  for  those  that  she  makes 
fair,  she  scarce  makes  honest ;  and  those  that 
she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill- 
favouredly. 

Bos.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's 
office  to  Nature's  :  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of 
the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature,  n 

Cel.  No  :  when  Nature  hath  made  a  fair 
creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the 
fire  ?— Though  Nature  hatli  given  us  wit  to 
flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this 
fool  to  cut  off  the  argument  1 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Bos.  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for 
Nature,  when  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural 
the  cutter-off  of  Nature's  wit.  48 

Gel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  Fortune's 
work  neither,  but  Nature's ;  who,  perceiving 
our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such 
goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whet- 
stone :  for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is 
the  whetstone  of  the  wits. — How  now,  wit  ? 
whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to 
your  father. 

Cd.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

To%ich.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was 
bid  to  come  for  you. 

Bos.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ?  m 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by 
his  honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and 
swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught: 
now,  I  '11  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were 
naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good,  and  yet  was 
not  the  knight  forsworn. 
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Cd.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap 
of  your  knowledge  1 

Ros.  Ay,  marry :  now  unmuzzle  your  wis- 
dom. 

Toii-ch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now  :  stroke 
your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I 
am  a  knave.  70 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou 
art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I 
were  ;  but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not, 
you  are  not  forsworn  :  no  more  was  this 
knight,  swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never 
had  any;  or,  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away 
before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes,  or  that 
mustard. 

Cel.  Pr'ythee,  who  is 't  that  thou  mean'st  1 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father, 
loves. 

Cel.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour 
him  enough.  Speak  no  more  of  him :  you  '11 
be  whipped  for  taxation,  one  of  these  days,  si 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not 
speak  wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true ;  for 
since  the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was 
silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have 
makes  a  great  show.  Here  comes  Monsieur 
Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ros.   With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons 
feed  their  yoimg.  90 

Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Cel.  All  the  better  ;  we  shall  be  the  more 
marketable.  Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Le  Beau : 
what 's  the  news  1 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

Cel.   Sport  ?  of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau.  What  coloui',  madam?  How  shall 
I  answer  you  ? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will.  100 

Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decree, 

Cel.  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a 
trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies  :  I  would 
have  told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you 
have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrest- 
ling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ; 
and,  if  it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see 
the  end,  for  the  best  is  yet  to  do  :  and  here, 
where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 


Cel.  Well,  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried.  us 

Le  Beau.  There  conies  an  old  man,  and  his 
three  sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an 
old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excel- 
lent growth  and  presence  ; — • 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — "  Be  it 
known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents," —  120 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled 
with  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler ;  which 
Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke 
three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
life  in  him  :  so  he  served  the  second,  and  so 
the  third.  Yonder  they  lie,  the  poot  old  man, 
their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping. 

Ros.  Alas  ! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur, 
that  the  ladies  have  lost  ?  isi 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus'  men  may  grow  wiser  every 
day !  it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard 
breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this 
broken  music  in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet 
another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ?—  Shall  we 
see  this  wrestling,  cousin  1 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here  ;  for 
here  is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling, 
and  they  are  ready  to  perform  it.  142 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming  :  let  us 
now  stay  and  see  it. 

Flourish.     Enter  Duhe  Frederick,  Lords, 
Orlando,  Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will 
not  be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  for- 
wardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas  !  he  is  too  young  :  yet  he  looks 
successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin ! 
are  you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ?    151 

Ros.  A.J,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us 
leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it, 
I  can  tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men. 
In  pity  of  the  challenger's  youth  I  would  fain 
dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated. 
Speak  to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move 
him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le 
Beau. 
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Duke  F.  Do  so  :  I  '11  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  a'part. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  tlie  challenger,  the 
princesses  call  for  you.  m 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and 
duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged 
Charles  the  wrestler  ? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general 
challenger :  1  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try 
with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too 
bold  for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel 
proof  of  this  man's  strength :  if  you  saw  your- 
self with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with 
your  judgment,  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise. 
We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace 
your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Eos.  Do,  young  sir  :  your  reputation  shall 
not  therefore  be  misprised.  We  will  make  it 
our  suit  to  the  duke,  that  the  wrestling  might 
not  go  forward.  177 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with 
yom*  Lard  thoughts,  wherein  I  confess  me 
much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent 
ladies  anything.  But  let  your  fair  eyes  and 
gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  where- 
in if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that 
was  never  gracious;  if  killed,  but  one  dead 
that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ; 
the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing; 
only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may 
be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Eos.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I 
would  it  were  with  you.  190 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Eos.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  Heaven,  I  be 
deceived  in  you  ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant, 
that  is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother 
earth? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a 
more  modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

CIm.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall 
not  entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so 
mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first.  202 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after  :  you 
should  not  have  mocked  me  before ;  but  come 
your  ways. 

Eos.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young 
man ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 


Eos.  O  excellent  young  man  ! 
Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I 
can  tell  who  should  down.  210 

[Charles  is  throivn.    Shout. 
Duhe  F.  No  more,  no  more. 
Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace :  I  am  not 
yet  well  breathed. 

Duhe  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  1 
Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 
Duke  F.  Bear  him  away. 

[Charles  is  home  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  1 
Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to 
some  man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable,  ^ 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy  : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with 

this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth. 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father, 
[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick,  Train,  and 

Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sii'  Rowland's 

son. 

His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change 

that  calling. 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his 

soul,  230 

And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind. 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  shotild  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him  : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks   me    at    heart. — Sir,    you   have   well 

deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman,  240 

\Gi/oing  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 

Wear  this   for  me,  one  out   of   suits  with 

fortune. 
That  could  give  more,  but   that   her  hand 

lacks  means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.     Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentle^aan. 
Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?     My 

better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here 

stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
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Ros.  He  calls  us  back.     My  pride  fell  with 
my  fortunes ; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would. — Did  you  call, 

sir?— 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Gel.  Will  you  go,  coz  1  250 

Ros.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

[Eoaeunt  Rosalind  and  Ceha. 
Orl.  "What   passion   hangs    these   weights 
upon  my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  con- 
ference. 

0  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown. 

Or  Charles,    or   something  weaker,   masters 
thee. 

Reenter  Le  Beau. 

Le  Beau.  Good   sir,    I    do    ia    friendship 

counsel  you 
To    leave    this    place.      Albeit   you    have 

deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love. 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition. 
That  he    misconstrues   all    that    you    have 

done.  260 

The  duke  is  humorous  :  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak 

of. 
Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  pray  you,  tell 

me  tliis : 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke. 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither    his    daughter,    if    we 

judge  by  manners : 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller  is  his  daughter  : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke    2?2 
Hath    ta'en    displeasure   'gainst    his    gentle 

niece, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument. 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will   suddenly  break   forth. — Sir,   fare  you 

well : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of 

you.  280 

Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you  :  fare  you 

well.  \Exit  Le  Beau. 

Thus  'must    I    from,    the    smoke    into    the 

smother; 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother. — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  !  \Exit. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Gel.  Why,  cousin,  why,  Rosalind  ! — Cupid 
have  mercy  ! — Not  a  word  ] 

Bos.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cd.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be 
cast  away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at 
me  :  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Bos.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up, 
when  the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons, 
and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Gel.  But  is  aU  this  for  your  father  ?  10 

Bos.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child's 
father  :  O,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working- 
day  world  ! 

Gel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown 
upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery  :  if  we  walk  not 
in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will 
catch  them. 

Bos.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these 
burs  are  in  my  heart. 

Gel.  Hem  them  away. 

Bos.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and 
have  him. 

Gel.  Come,  come ;  wrestle  with  thy  affec- 
tions. 20 

Bos.  0  !  they  take  the  part  of  a  better 
wrestler  than  myself. 

Gel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you  !  you  will 
try  in  time,  ia  despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning 
these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good 
earnest.  Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you 
should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old 
Sir  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Bos.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father 
dearly. 

Gel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you 
should  love  his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind 
of  chase,  I  shotild  hate  him,  for  my  father 
hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet  I  hate  not  Or- 
lando. 32 

Ros.  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Gel.  Why  should  I  not  1  doth  he  not  de- 
serve well  ? 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do 
you  love  him,  because  I  do. — Look,  here  comes 
the  duke. 

Gel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your 
safest  haste. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Bos.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin  : 

Within    these  ten  days    if  that  thou   be'st 
found  40 
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So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires, 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not),  then,  dear  uncle, 
Kever  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors  . 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,  50 

They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 
Bos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a 
traitor. 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 
Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter ; 

there  's  enough. 
Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What 's    that   to    me  ?    my    father    was   no 
traitor.  eo 

Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 
Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 
Duke  F.    Ay,  Celia :    we  stay'd    her   for 
your  sake ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 
Cel.   I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her 
stay  : 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and.  your  own  remorse. 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her ; 
But  now  I  know  her  :  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why,  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  to- 
gether ;  70 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 
Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and 
her  smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem 

more  virtuous, 
When  she  is  gone.     Then,  open  not  thy  lips  : 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom  so 

Which   I   have   passed   upon    her.     She   is 
banish'd. 
Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me, 
my  Uege  : 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,  pro- 
vide yourself : 


If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Fxeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 
Cel.  O   my   poor  Rosalind !   whither  wilt 
thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?     I  will  give  thee 

mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than 
I  am. 
Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 
Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin.       oo 

Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the 

duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Ros,  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No  1  hath  not  1     Rosalind  lacks  then 

the  love 

Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 

Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?   shall  we  part,  sweet 

girl? 
No  :  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore,  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us  : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  lipon 

you. 

To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,   and  leave  me 

out ;  100 

For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 

Say  what  thou  canst,  I  '11  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my   uncle  in  the  forest   of 

Arden. 
Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  ns, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 
Cel.   I  '11  put  myself  in   poor  and   mean 
attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face. 
The  like  do  you  :  so  shall  we  pass  along,      uo 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  'i 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and,  in  my  heart 
lie  there  what  hidden  woman's   fear  there 

will, 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside  ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 
Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art 
a  man  ?  no 

Ros.  I  '11  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's 
own  page. 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  1 

Cel.  Something  that   hath  a  reference   to 
my  state : 
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No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Jios.  But,   cousin,  ■what  if  we  essay'd  to 
steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  1 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world 


with  me ; 


Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let 's  away,  iso 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together, 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  -way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.     Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment. 

\IIxeu7it. 


ACT    IL 


Scene  I. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 


Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  and  otiier 
Lords,  like  foresters. 

Duhe  S.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers 

in  exile. 
Hath  not  old   custom  made  this  life  more 

sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  1     Are  not  these 

■woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  -we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which  when  it  bites,  and  blows   upon  my 

body. 
Even  tUl  I  shrink  ■with  cold,  I  smUe,  and 

say, 
This  is  no  flattery  :  these  are  counsellors      lo 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 
A7ni.   I  would   not  change  it.     Happy  is 

your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  for- 
tune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  20 

Buke  S.    Come,  shall  ■we  go  and  kiU  us 

venison  1 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  o'wn  confines,  -with   forked 

heads. 
Have  then-  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in   that   kind,    s^wears   you    do    more 

usurp. 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hathbanish'd  you. 
To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along  so 

Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 


Upon  the  brook  that  bra^wls  along  this  wood  ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That   from   the    hunter's   aim   had   ta'en   a 

hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish  :  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  ■wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern 

coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase  :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool,    40 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood   on  the   extremest  verge  of  the  swift 

brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Buke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  1 

Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle  1 

1  Lord.  O  !  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,   for    his   weeping    into    the    needless 

stream ; 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testa- 
ment 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much."      Then,  being 

there  alone, 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends  ;      50 
"  'T  is  right,"  quoth  he  ;  "  thus  misery  doth 

part 
The  flux  of  company."     Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  :  "Ay,"  quoth 

Jaques, 
"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
'T  is  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  1 " 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing,  that  we 
Are   mere    usurpers,    tyrants,    and    what's 

worse,  61 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  tip 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 
Buke  S.    And  did  you  leave  him   in  this 

contemplation  1 

2  Lord.    We  did,  my  lord,  weeping   and 

commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer.  . 
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Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
f  on  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I  '11  bring  you  to  liun  straight. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene   II. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Fredeeick,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man 
saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be  :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see 

her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early,    •> 
They   found    the    bed   untreasur'd   of   their 

mistress. 

2  Lord.    My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at 

whom  so  oft 
Your   grace    was    wont    to    laugh,   is    also 

missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman,  lo 

Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her    cousin   much  com- 
mend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler, 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles  ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother :  fetch  that 
gallant  hither ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I  '11  make  him  find  him.     Do  this  suddenly, 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quaU       20 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene    III. — Before   Oliver's   House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there? 

Adam,  What !  my  young  master  ? — 0  my 

gentle  master ! 
O  my  sweet  master  !     O  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you 

here? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  why  do  people  love 

you? 
And  wherefore  are   you  gentle,  strong,  and 

valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before 

you. 


Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ?       " 
No   more   do   yours :    your    virtues,   gentle 

master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
0,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 
Orl.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Adam.  O  unhappy  youth  ! 

Come   not  within  these  doors :   withia  this 

roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives. 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother:  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son — I  will  not  call  him  son      20 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father)— 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he 

means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  ofi". 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery: 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou 

have  me  go  ? 
Adam,.  No   matter  whither,  so   you  come 

not  here.  20 

Orl.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and 

beg  my  food. 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 
Adam.  But  do  not  so.    I  Ijave  five  hundred 

crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  im.der  your  father. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse,     «> 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown. 
Take  that;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !     Here  is  the  gold  : 
All  this  I  give  you.    Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  > 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashfid  forehead  woo     so- 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you  : 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man  !  how  well  in  thee 

appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  t 
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Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion,    eo 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  aU  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we  'U  go  along  together. 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 
Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and   I  will  follow 
thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty.        70 
Erom  seventeen  years,  till  now  almost  four- 
score, 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  in  boy's  clothes,  Celia 
dressed  like  a  shepherdess,  and  Touchstone. 

Hos.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits  ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace 
my  man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman  ; 
but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as 
doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  cou- 
rageous to  petticoat :  therefore,  courage,  good 
Aliena !  s 

Cd.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me :  I  can  go 
no  further. 

Touch.  Eor  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear 
with  you  than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear 
no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for  I  think  you 
have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  A.J,  now  am  I  in  Arden;  the  more 
fool  I :  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better 
plage ;  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look 
you ;  who  comes  here  ?  a  young  man,  and  an 
old,  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn 

you  stUl. 
Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do 

love  her !  20 

Cor.  I  partly  guess,  for  I  have  lov'd  ere 

now. 


Sil.  No,  Qorin ;  being  old,  thou  canst  not 
guess, 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as   true  a 

lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow  : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine. 
As  sure  T  think  did  never  man  love  so. 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  % 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O !    thou    didst   then  ne'er   love   so 
heartily. 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now. 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company, 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd.— 0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe! 

\_Exit. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy 
wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine 
own.  41 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  in  love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone, 
and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to 
Jane  Smile ;  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of 
her  batlet,  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty 
chopped  hands  had  milked ;  and  I  remember 
the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her,  from 
whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  "  Wear  these 
for  my  sake."  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run 
into  strange  capers;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in 
nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art 
'ware  of.  ss 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine 
own  wit,  tUl  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove,  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something 
Stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond 
man,  eo 

If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food  : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla,  you  clown  ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he 's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  % 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say. — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir ;  and  to  you 
all. 
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Sos.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or 

gold, 
Can  in  this  desert  plaoe  buy  entertainment,  70 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and 

feed. 
Here  's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  op- 

press'd, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine 

own. 
My  fortimes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her  ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.  so 

Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of 

feed. 
Are  now  on  sale  :  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 
Hos.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock 

and  pasture  t 
Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here 

but  erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  anything. 

Bos.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us.        ai 
Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.    I  like 

this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 
Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  me  :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Amiens,  Jaques  and  otiiers. 

Song. 
Ami.         Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Gome  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weatlier. 

Jaq.  'More,  more  !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
AmJi.  It  will  make  you  melancholy.  Mon- 
sieur Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.     More  !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 


I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a 
weasel  sucks  eggs.     More  !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  can- 
not please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I 
do  desire  you  to  sing.  Come,  more ;  another 
stanza.     Call  you  'em  stanzas  ? 

AmA.  What  you  will.  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they 
owe  me  nothing.     Will  you  sing  \  21 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please 
myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man, 
I  '11  thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compli- 
ment is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ; 
and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks 
I  have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me 
the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing ;  and  you 
that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover 
the  while;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this 
tree. — He  hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid 
him.  He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company  : 
I  think  of  as  many  matters  as  he,  but  I  give 
Heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble ;  come. 

Song. 

\All  together  here. 
Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleas' d  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither:     40 
Here  shall  lie  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I  '11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note, 
that  I  made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  in- 
vention. 

Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes — 
If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease,  so 

A  stubborn  mil  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame : 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  lie  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What 's  that  ducdame  ? 

Jaq.  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools 
into  a  circle.  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can;  if  I 
cannot,  I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of 
Egypt.  69 

Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  duke  :  his  ban- 
quet is  prepared.  [Exeunt  severally. 
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Scene  VI. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further : 
O  !  I  die  for  food.  Here  He  I  down,  and 
measure  out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind 
master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam  I  no  greater 
heart  in  thee  ?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a 
little  ;  cheer  thyself  a  little.  If  this  uncouth 
forest  yield  anything  savage,  I  will  either  be 
food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy 
conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers. 
For  my  sake  be  comfortable,  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end,  I  will  here  be  with 
thee  presently,  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  some- 
thing to  eat,  I  wiU  give  thee  leave  to  die ;  but 
if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker 
of  my  labour.  Well  said !  thou  look'st 
cheerily ;  and  I  '11  be  with  thee  quickly. — Yet 
thou  Hest  in  the  bleak  air  :  come,  I  wiU  bear 
thee  to  some  shelter,  and  thou  shalt  not  die 
for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  anything  in 
this  desert.     Cheerly,  good  Adam.     [Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

A  table  set  out.     Enter  Duke  Senior, 
Amiens,  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a 
beast. 
For  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 
1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone 
hence  : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duhe  S.  If    he,    compact    of  jars,    grow 
musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. — 
Go,  seek  him  :  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with 
him. 
1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own 
approach. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur  !  what 
a  life  is  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  com- 
pany ?  10 
What,  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the 
forest, 
A  motley  fool — a  miserable  world  ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool. 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the 
sim, 


And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good  morrow,  fool,''  quoth  I ; — "  No,  sir," 

quoth  he, 
"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  Heaven  hath  sent  me 

fortune." 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,        20 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Thus   may  we   see,"  quoth    he,    "  how   the 

world  wags  : 
'T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven  ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
And   thereby  hangs   a   tale.''     When   I   did 

hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer,      so 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative  ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !     Motley  's  the  only  wear. 
Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this  ? 
Jaq.  O  worthy  fool  ! — One  that  hath  been 

a  courtier. 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it;  and  in  his 

brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After   a   voyage,    he    hath    strange    places 

cramm'd  40 

With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 
Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 
Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judg- 
ments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have  : 
And    they  that   are   most   galled   with   my 

folly,  60 

They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must 

they  so  1 
The  way  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob ;  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  foUy  is  anatomis'd 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley  :  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 

through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world,  eo 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 
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Scene  VII. 


Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee  !     I  can   tell  what 

thou  wouldst  do. 
Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but 

good? 
Duke  S.    Most   mischievous   foul   sin,  in 

chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself ; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with    license    of   free    foot  hast 

caught, 
Wouldst    thou    disgorge    into    the    general 

world. 
Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride,  ro 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  1 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  t 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name,, 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  1 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neigh- 
bour ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost,       eo 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  1 
There  then  ;  how  then  ?  what  then  1    Let  me 

see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  :  if  it  do  him 

right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself ;  if  he  be  free. 
Why,  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd   of    any    man. — But   who    comes 

here? 

Enter  Orlando,  wilh  his  sword  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
.     Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 
Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come 

of?  90 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by 
thy  distress, 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 
Orl,  You    touch'd  my  vein  at  first :  the 
thorny  point 
Of  bare   distress   hath   ta'en  from   me   the 

show 
Of  smooth  civUity ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture.     But   forbear,   I 

,    say: 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  afiairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with 
reason,  loo 

I  must  die. 
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Duke  S.  What  would   you  have?     Your 

gentleness  shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 
Orl.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have 

it. 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome 

to  our  table. 
Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?     Pardon  me,  I 

pray  you : 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage 

here, 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.     But  whate'er  you 

are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,  no 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lcise  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time, 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days. 
If  ever   been    where  bells   have   knoU'd   to 

church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast, 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what 't  is  to  pity,  and  be  pitied, 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 
In  the  which  hope,   I  blush,  and  hide  my 

sword. 
Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better 

days,  120 

And  have  with   holy  bell    been    knoll'd  to 

church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our 

eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd ; 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 
Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little 

while 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step         i.io 
Limp'd  in  pure  love  :  till  he  be  firi?t  sufiic'd, — 
Oppress'd    with   two   weak   evils,    age   and 

hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 
Orl.  I   thank  ye,  and  be  bless'd  for  your 

good  comfort !  [Exit. 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone 

unhappy  : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world  's  a  stage, 

And    all    the     men     and    women     merely 

players :  wo 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
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AS  you  LIKE  IT. 


Scene  I. 


And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  in- 
fant. 
Muling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Then,    the   whining    school-boy,    with    his 

satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made    to   his   mistress'   eyebrow.     Then,    a 

soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the 
pard,  ISO 

Jealous   in   honour,    sudden   and    quick    in 

quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the   cannon's   mouth.     And   then, 

the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age 

shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 
With   spectacles   on    nose,    and    pouch    on 

side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too 
wide  160 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;    and  his  big  manly 

voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every- 
thing. 

Re-enter  Oelando,  loith  Adam. 

Duke  S.  Welcome.     Set  down  your  vener- 
able burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 


Adam.   So  had  you  need  : 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome ;    fall   to :    I   wUl   not 
trouble  you  171 

As  yet  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Song. 

Ami.     Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho !   sing,  heigh,  ho  1   unto  the  green 
holly :  ■  1*) 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere 
folly. 
Then,  heigh,  ho  !  the  holly  1 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  &c.  lao 


Duke  S.  If  that  you  were   the   good  Sir 

Eowland's  son. 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully,  you  were. 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither.     I  am  the  duke, 
That  lov'd  your  father.     The  residue  of  your 

fortune. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 
Support   him   by  the   arm. — Give   me  your 

hand. 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.    200 

\Exeunt. 


ACT    IIL 


Scene  I. — A  Eoom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  and  Atten- 
dants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?     Sir,  sir,  that 
cannot  be  : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it : 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is  ; 
Seek  him  with  candle ;   bring  him,  dead  or 
living. 


Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no 

more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call 

thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands,  lo 
Till   thou  canst  quit   thee  by  thy  brother's 

mouth. 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.  0,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart 

in  this  ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 
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Scene  II. 


Duhfj  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push 
him  out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  oifioers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

\^Ex6unt. 


Scene  II. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of 

my  love: 
And   thou,  thrice-crowned   queen   of  night, 

survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere 

above. 
Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth 

sway. 
O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 
And    in     their     barks     my    thoughts     I  '11 

character. 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando  :  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  lo 

[Exit. 

Enter  Corin  cmd  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
Master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself, 
it  is  a  good  life,  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a 
shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that 
it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well;  but  in  respect 
that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now, 
in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me 
well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it 
is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you, 
it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no 
more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my 
stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,, 
shepherd  ?  23 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more 
one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that 
he  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is 
without  three  good  friends;  that  the  property 
of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bum ;  that  good 
pasture  makes  fat  sheep,  and  that  a  great 
cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun ;  that  he 
that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of 
a  very  dull  kindred.  31 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cot.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, — 


Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill- 
roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your 
reason.  so 

Touch,  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  covirt, 
thou  never  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy  manners 
must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and 
sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlous 
state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those  that 
are  good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous 
in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country- 
is  most  mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me, 
you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your 
hands  :  that  courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if 
courtiers  were  shepherds.  so 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes, 
and  their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands 
sweat  %  and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as 
wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man?  Shal- 
low, shallow.  A  better  instance,  I  say ; 
come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner: 
shallow  again.  A  more  sounder  instance ; 
come.  .  60 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with 
the  surgery  of  our  sheep  ;  and  would  you  have 
us  kiss  tar?  The  courtier's  hands  are  per- 
fumed with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  !  Thou  worms- 
meat,  in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  in- 
deed !— Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend : 
civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very 
uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend  the  instance, 
shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me : 
I  '11  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God  help 
thee,  shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in 
thee !  thou  art  raw.       ,  fi 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer  :  I  earn  that 
I  eat,  get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate, 
envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's 
good,  content  with  my  harm ;  and  the 
greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze 
and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you, 
to  bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and 
to  ofier  to  get  your  living  by  the  cojjulatiou 
of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether,  and  to 
betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a 
crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all 
reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not  damned 
for   this,    the    devil    himself   will   have    no 
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shepherds:  I  cannot  see  else  howthou  shouldst 
scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede, 
my  new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  ivind,  so 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  ke'pt  in  mind, 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

Touch.  I  '11  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  to- 
gether,   dinners,   and    suppers,   and   sleeping 
hours  excepted  :  it  is  the  right  butter-women's 
rank  to  market. 
Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.   For  a  taste  : — •  loo 

"  If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 
So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 
Winter  garments  must  be  lin'd, 
So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind, 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind.  im 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 
Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind." 
This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses  :  why 
do  you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.   Peace  !  you  dull  fool :  I  found  them 
on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 
Ros.  I  '11  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall 
graff  it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the 
earliest  fruit  i'  the  country ;  for  you  '11  be 
rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that 's  the 
right  ^'i^tue  of  the  medlar.  120 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely 
or  no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Ros.  Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading  :  stand  aside. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Gel.    Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?     No  ; 
Tongues  I  'II  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show. 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage,  iso 

That  tlie  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  voios 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend  : 


But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence'  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show.  i«i 

Tlierefore  Heaven  Nature  charg'd 

That  one  body  should  be  fill' d 
With  all  graces  mde  enlarg'd  : 

Nature  presently  distill' d 
Helen's  clieek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atcdanta's  better  part, 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd,  iso 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  p)riz'd. 
Heaven  would  tliat  she  these  gifts  should 

have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter ! — what  te- 
dious homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your 
parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried,  "  Have 
patience,  good  people  !  " 

Gel.  How  now]  back-friends. — Shepherd, 
go  ofi'  a  little  : — go  with  him,  sirrah.  159 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an 
honourable  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and 
baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  CoEiN  and  TouCHSTONk 

Gd.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O  !  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more 
too  ;  for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet 
than  the  verses  would  bear. 

Gel.  That 's  no  matter  :  the  feet  might 
bear  the  verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could 
not  bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and 
therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse.  m 

Gel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wonder- 
ing, how  thy  name  should  be  hanged  and 
carved  upon  these  trees  t 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of 
the  wonder,  before  you  came  ;  for  look  here 
what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree  :  I  was  never  so 
be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was 
an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Gel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ?         iso 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Gel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore, 
about  his  neck.     Change  your  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who  ? 

Gel.  0  Lord,  Lord  !  it  is  a  hard  matter 
for  friends  to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be 
removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 
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Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  now,  with  most  pe- 
titionary vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is.         loi 

Cel.  O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most 
wonderful  wonderful  !  and  yet  again  won- 
derful !  and  after  that,  out  of  all  whooping  ! 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou 
think,  though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I 
have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ? 
One  iach  of  delay  more  is  a  South  Sea  of  dis- 
covery ;  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it,  quickly, 
and  speak  apace.  I  would  thou  couldst 
stammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour  this  con- 
cealed man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle ;  either  too 
much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ythee, 
take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may 
drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  1  What 
manner  of  man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat, 
or  his  chia  worth  a  beard  1 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man 
will  be  thankful.  Let  me  stay  the  growth 
of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  know- 
ledge of  his  chin.  211 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up 
the  wrestler's  heels  and  your  heart,  both  in 
an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking : 
speak,  sad  brow,  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  I'  faith,  coz,  't  is  he. 

Ros.  Orlando  1 

Cel.  Orlando.  218 

Ros.  Alas  the  day  !  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  doublet  and  hose  1 — -What  did  he,  when 
thou  saw'st  him?  What  said  he  ?  How 
look'd  he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ?  What  makes 
he  here  1  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where  re- 
mains he  ?  How  parted  he  with  thee,  and 
when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  1  Answer  me 
in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's 
mouth  first :  't  is  a  word  too  great  for  any 
mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say,  ay,  and  no, 
to  these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answer  in 
a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  iihis 
forest,  and  in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as 
freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ?  ssi 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to 
resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover  :  but  take 
a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when 
it  drops  forth  such  fruit. 


Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along  like  a 
wounded  knight.  241 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a 
sight,  it  well  becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla  !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee  ; 
it  curvets  unseasonably.  He  was  furnisli'd 
like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  0  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my 
heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  bur- 
den :  thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ? 
when  I  think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out. — Soft !  comes  he 
not  here  ?  251 

Ros.  'T  is  he  :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Celia  retire. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaqtjes. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company  ;  but, 
good  faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself 
alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's 
sake,  I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  Good  bye,  you  :  let 's  meet  as  little 
as  we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better 
strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks.  sei 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses 
with  reading  them  Ul-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing 
you,  when  she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of  % 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart.  aro 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers. 
Have  you  not  been  acquainted  with  gold- 
smiths' wives,  and  conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right 
painted  cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied 
your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think 
't  was  made  of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit 
down  with  mel  and  we  two  will  rail  against 
our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world, 
but    myself,    against    whom    I   know   most 

faults.  281 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in 
love. 

Orl.  'T  is  a  fault  I  wUl  not  change  for  your 
best  virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 
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Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool 
■when  I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drowii'd  in  the  brook  :  look  but 
in,  and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a 
cypher.  290 

Jaq.  I  'U  tarry  no  longer  with  you.  Fare- 
well, good  Signior  Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure.  Adieu, 
good  Monsieur  Melancholy. 

S^Exit  Jaques. — Rosalind  and  Celia 
come  forward. 

Ros.  [Aside  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him 
like  a  saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play 
the  knave  with  him. — Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well :  what  would  you  1 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is 't  o'clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  0' 
day  :  there 's  no  clock  in  the  forest.  soi 

Ros.  Then,  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the 
forest ;  else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groan- 
ing every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of 
Time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  t 
had  not  that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in 
divers  paces  with  divers  persons.  I  '11  tell 
you,  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots 
withaJ,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he 
stands  still  withal.  310 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young 
maid,  between  the  contract  of  her  marriage, 
and  the  day  it  is  solemnised  :  if  the  interim 
be  but  a  se'nnight,  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that 
it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years. 

Orl.  "Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a 
rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one 
sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and 
the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no 
pain  :  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean 
and  wasteful  learning  ;  the  other  knowing  no 
burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  Time 
ambles  withal.  S23 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for 
though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he 
thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  1 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for 
they  sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then 
they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves.  ssi 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ; 
here  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe 
upon  a  petticoat. 


Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  1 

Ros.  As  the  cony,  that  you  see  dwell  where 
she  is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than 
you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many  :  but, 
indeed,  an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught 
me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland 
man ;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  weU,  for 
there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him 
read  many  lectures  against  it ;  and  I  thank 
God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with 
so  many  giddy  ofiences,  as  he  hath  generally 
taxed  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal e^'ils  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of 
women?  ^^ 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal :  they  were 
all  like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are ;  every 
one  fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  its  fellow 
fault  came  to  match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic 
but  on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man 
haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks  ; 
hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on 
brambles ;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of 
Rosalind  :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger, 
I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  he 
seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked.  I 
pray  you,  tell  me  your  remedy.  rm 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks 
upon  you  :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man 
in  love ;  in  which  cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure, 
you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek,  whichyou  have  not ;  a 
blue  eye,  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ; 
an  unquestionable  spirit,  which  you  have 
not ;  a  beard  neglected,  which  you  have  not : 
— but  I  pardon  you  for  that,  for  simply,  your 
having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 
— Then,  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your 
bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned, 
your  shoe  untied,  and  everything  about  you 
demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.  But 
you  are  no  such  man  :  you  are  rather  point- 
device  in  your  accoutrements  ;  as  loving  your- 
self, than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make 
thee  believe  I  love.  sso 

Ros.  Me  believe  it  ?  you  may  as  soon  make 
her  that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant, 
she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she 
does ;  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which 
women  still  srive  the  lie  to  their  consciences. 
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But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the 
verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so 
admired? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white 
hand  of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfor- 
tunate he. 

Eos.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your 
rhymes  speak  1  ssi 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express 
how  much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness  ;  and,  I  tell 
you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip 
as  madmen  do ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  so  punished  and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy 
is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love 
too.     Yet  I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ?  400 

Ros.  Yes,  one;  and  in  this  manner.  He 
was  to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress, 
and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me :  at 
which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish 
youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable, 
longing,  and  liking  ;  proud,  fantastical,  apish, 
shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of 
smiles;  for  every  passion  something,  and 
for  no  passion  truly  anything,  as  boys  and 
women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  this 
colour;  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe 
him  ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forawear  him  ; 
now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I 
drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of 
love,  to  a  living  humour  of  madness,  which 
was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world, 
and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And 
thus  I  cured  him ;  and  in  this  way  will  I  take 
upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a 
sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  spot  of  love  in 't. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but 
call  me  Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my 
cote,  and  woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will. 
Tell  me  where  it  is.  422 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I  '11  show  it 
you ;  and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me 
where  in  the  forest  you  live.     Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — 
Come,  sister,  will  you  go?  [JExeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques 
behind,  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey  :  I  will 
fetch   up  your  goats,  Audrey.      And   how. 


Audrey?  am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my 
simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features  ?  Lord  warrant  us  ! 
what  features  ? 

ToiLch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats, 
as  the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was 
among  the  Goths. 

Jaq.  [Aside.']  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited, 
worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatched  house  !  10 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be 
understood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded 
with  the  forward  child  Understanding,  it 
strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckon- 
ing in  a  little  room. — Truly,  I  would  the  gods 
had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it 
honest  in  deed  and  word  ?     Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  is 
the  most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to 
poetry,  and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may 
be  said,  as  lovers  they  do  feign.  21 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swear'st  to 
me,  thou  art  honest :  now,  if  thou  wei-t  a  poet, 
I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 
favour'd,  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to 
have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar.  .is 

Jaq.  [Aside.'\  A  material  fool. 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair,  and  therefore  I 
pray  the  gods  make  me  honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty 
upon  a  foul  slut  were  to  put  good  meat  into 
an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the 
gods  I  am  foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy 
foulness :  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter. 
But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee ; 
and  to  that  end,  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver 
Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village,  who 
hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the 
forest,  and  to  couple  us.  43 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of 
a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for 
here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no 
assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though? 
Courage !  As  horns  are  odious,  they  are 
necessary.  It  is  said, — many  a  man  knows 
no  end  of  his  goods  :  right ;  many  a  man 
has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife :  't  is  none 
of  his  own  getting.  Horns?  Even  so. — 
Poor  men  alone? — No,  no;  the  noblest  deer 
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hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the 
single  man  therefore  blessed  ?  No  :  as  a 
walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village, 
so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more 
honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor; 
and  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no 
skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than 
to  want.     Here  comes  Sir  Oliver. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are  well  met :  will 
you  despatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall 
we  go  with  you  to.  your  chapel  1 

Sir  OIL  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the 
woman  1 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any 
man. 

Sir  OH.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the 
marriage  is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  \Coming  forward.^  Proceed,  proceed: 
I  '11  give  her.  n 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye- 
call  't :  how  do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well 
met :  God  'ild  you  for  your  last  company. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. — ^Even  a  toy  in 
hand  here,  sir. — Nay  ;  pray,  be  cover'd. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  % 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the 
horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  ter  bells,  so 
man  hath  his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so 
wedlock  would  be  nibbling.  rs 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your 
breeding,  be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a 
beggar  %  Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good 
priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is  : 
this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they 
join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a 
shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp, 
warp. 

Touch.  \Aside.^  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but 
I  were  better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of 
another ;  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well, 
and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good 
excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife,     so 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel 
thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey  : 
We  must  be  married,   or  we  must  live  in 

bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver  !     Not, — 
O  sweet  Oliver ! 
O  brave  Oliver ! 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee  : 
but, — 

Wind  away. 

Begone,  I  say,  loo 

I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 
\Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 


Sir  OIL  'T  is  no  matter  :  ne'er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shaU  flout  me  out  of  my 
calling.  [Exit. 


Scene   IV. — Another   Part   of   the   Forest. 
Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Eos.  Never  talk  to  me  :  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the 
grace  to  consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a 
man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire  : 
therefore  weep. 

Eos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling 
colour. 

CeL  Something  browner  than  Judas's. 
Marry,  his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children, 

Eos.  I  'faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.  lo 

CeL  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut 
was  ever  the  only  colour. 

Eos.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity 
as  the  touch  of  holy  bread. 

CeL  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of 
Diana  :  a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses 
not  more  religiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity 
is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come 
this  morning,  and  comes  not  1 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in 
him.  so 

Eos.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Cel.  Yes  :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse, 
nor  a  horse-stealer;  but  for  his  verity  in  love, 
I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet, 
or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Eos.  Not  true  in  love  s 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is 
not  in. 

Eos.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright, 
he  was. 

Cel.  Was  is  not  is  :  besides,  the  oath  of  a 
lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a 
tapster ;  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of  false 
reckonings.  He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on 
the  duke  your  father.  ai 

Eos.  I  met  the  diike  yesterday,  and  had 
much  question  with  him.  He  asked  me,  of 
what  parentage  I  was  :  I  told  him,  of  as  good 
as  he ;  so  he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But 
what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  "is  such  a 
man  as  Orlando  1 

Cel.  O,  that 's  a  brave  man !  he  writes 
brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears 
brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite 
traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a 
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puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  staif  like  a  noble  goose.  But 
all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly 
guides. — Who  comes  here  ?  43 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,   and  master,  you  have  oft 
inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Gel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love,    50 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  wUl  mark  it. 

Eos.  O  !  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  'do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not, 

Phebe : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death 

makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Coein,  behind. 

Pile.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner  : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
•Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  my  mine 

eye :  10 

'T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest 

things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them 

kill  thee ; 
Now   counterfeit   to   swoon,   why,  now  fall 

down; 
Or,  if   thou   canst   not,   O,  for   shame,    for 

shame  ! 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in 

thee :  20 


Scratch  thee  but  \vith  a  pin,  and  there  re- 
mains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps,  but  now  mine 

eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not, 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  0  dear  Phebe, 

If.  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) . 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of 

fancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible   so 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time 

comes, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not. 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.   [Advancing.'\  And  why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Who  might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?     What  though  you  have 

no  beauty 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed), 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  1    m 
Why,  what  means  this?     Why  do  you  look 

on  me  1 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work. — Od  's  my  little  life  ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk 

hair. 
Your    bugle    eye-balls,   nor  your   cheek   of 

cream. 
That     can     entame     my    spirits     to     your 

worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man,  51 
Than  she  a  woman :  't  is  such  fools  as  you. 
That    make    the  world   full   of   ill-favour'd 

children. 
'Tis   not   her  glass,  but  you,   that    flatters 

her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper, 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself  :  down  on  your 

knees, 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's 

love ; 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 
Sell   when  you   can  :    you   are   not   for   all 

markets.  go 
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Cry  the  man  mercy ;    love   him ;    take   his 

offer  : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So^   take  her   to  thee,  shepherd. — Fare  you 
well. 
Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year 
together. 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man 
woo. 
Ros.  He 's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foul- 
ness, and  she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger. 
If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with 
frowning  looks,    I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter 
words. — Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  wUl  I  bear  you.  ro 

Bos.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with 
me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. — If  yoa  will  know 

my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. — 
Will   you    go,    sister? — Shepherd,    ply   her 

hard. — 
Come,    sister. — Shepherdess,    look    on    him 

better. 
And  be  not   proud  :    though   all  the  world 

could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Eoceunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw 

of  might :  so 

"  Who    ever   lov'd,    that   lov'd  not   at   first 

sight?" 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 
Phe.  Why,  I   am   sorry  for  thee,  gentle 

Silvius. 
Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Plie.  Thou    hast    my  love :    is  not    that 

neighbourly  ? 
Sil.  I  would  have  you. 
Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness.  so 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee, 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  since   that   thou  canst  talk  of  love  so 

well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure,  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too ; 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense, 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  em- 
ploy'd. 
Sil.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 


That   I   shall   think    it    a    most    plenteous 

crop  IOC 

To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :  loose  now  and 

then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon. 
Phe.   Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to 

me  erewhile  ? 
Sil.  Not  very  well ;   but  I  have  met  him 

oft; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,   and  the 

bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 
Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask 

for  him. 
'T  is  but  a  peevish  boy  : — yet  he  talks  well  •. — 
But  what  care  I  for  words?   yet  words  do 

well,  110 

When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that 

hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — not  very  pretty  : — 
But,  sure,  he 's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  be- 
comes him. 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man  :  the  best  thing  in 

him 
Is  his  complexion :  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;   yet  for  his  years  he 's 

tall. 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  't  is  well. 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper,  and  more  lusty  red  120 

Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  :  't  was  just  the 

difference 
Betwixt    the    constant    red,    and    mingled 

damask. 
There   be   some   women,    Silvius,   had   they 

mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I    love   him   not,    nor   hate   him    not ;    and 

yet 
Have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love 

him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair 

black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me.  iso 
I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again  : 
But  that 's  all  one ;    omittance  is   no  quit- 
tance. 
I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 
Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart 
Phe.  I  '11  write  it  straight ; 

.  The  matter 's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart . 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  SUvius.  [Eaxunt. 
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Scene  I. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 


Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be 
better  acquainted  with  thee. 

Ros.  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so :  I  do  love  it  better  than 
laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either 
are  abominable  fellows,  and  betray  them- 
selves to  every  modem  censure  worse  than 
drunkards.  lo 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say 
nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melan- 
choly, which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's, 
which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which 
is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  am- 
bitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ; 
nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's, 
which  is  all  these ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of 
mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the 
sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels  ;  which, 
by  often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a  most 
humorous  sadness.  23 

Ros.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  sad.  I  fear,  you  have 
sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other  men's; 
then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing, 
is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad. 
I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry, 
than  experience  to  make  me  sad ;  and  to 
travel  for  it  too  !  s2 

Enter  Orlando. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosa- 
lind. 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you 
talk  in  blank  verse.  [Exit. 

Ros.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller.  Look 
yoii  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits  ;  disable  all 
the  benefits  of  your  own  country  ;  be  out  of 
love  with  your  nativity ;  and  almost  chide 
God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you 
are  :  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam 
in  a  gondola.  — Why,  how  now,  Orlando  ! 
where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?  You  a 
lover  1 — An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick, 
never  cjome  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an 
hour  of  my  promise. 


Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love ! 
He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand 
parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may 
be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him 
o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  '11  warrant  him  heart- 
whole.  62 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no 
more  in  my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of 
a  snaU. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes 
slowly,  he  carries  his  house  on  his  head,  a 
better  jointure,  I  think,  than  you  make  a 
woman.  Besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with 
him.  60 

Orl.  What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are 
fain  to  be  beholding  to  your  wives  for  :  but 
he  comes  armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents 
the  slander  of  his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker,  and  my 
Rosalind  is  virtuous. 

Ros.  And  J  am  your  Rosalind. 

C'el.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so  ;  but  he 
hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.    69 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ;  for  now  I 
am  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to 
consent. — What  would  you  say  to  me  now, 
an  I  were  your  very  very  Rosalind  1 

Orl.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ; 
and  when  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of 
matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they 
will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn 
us  !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ?  so 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and 
there  begins  new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his 
beloved  mistress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were 
your  mistress,  or  I  should  think  my  honesty 
ranker  than  my  wit. 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out 
of  your  suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  1       so 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because 
I  would  be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will 
not  have  you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,    'faith,   die    by   attorney.      The 
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poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old, 
and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man 
died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love- 
cause.  Troiliis  had  his  brains  dashed  out 
with  a  Grecian  club  ;  yet  he  did  what  he 
could  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he  wovild  have 
lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had 
turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  mid- 
summer-night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but 
forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and, 
being  taken -with  the  cramp,  was  drowned, 
and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found 
it  was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all 
lies :  men  have  died  from  time  to  time, 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind 
of  this  mind,  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might 
kUl  me.  no 

Eos.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly. 
But  come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a 
more  coming-on  disposition  ;  and  ask  me  what 
you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Eos.  Yes,  'faith  will  I ;  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, and  all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ] 

Eos.  A.J,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say'st  thou? 

Eos.  Are  you  not  good  1  120 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Eos.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  % — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be 
the  priest,  and  marry  us. — Give  me  your 
hand,  Orlando. — What  do  you  say,  sister? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Gel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Eos.  You  must  begin, — "  Will  you,  Or- 
lando,"— 

Cel.  Go  to. — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to 
wife  this  Rosalind  1  iso 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ens.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why,  now,  as  fast  as  she  can  marry 
us. 

Eos.  Then  you  must  say, — "  I  take  thee, 
Rosalind,  for  wife." 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Eos.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ; 
but, — -I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my 
husband  : — there 's  a  girl  goes  before  the 
priest;  and  certainly,  a  woman's  thought 
runs  before  her  actions.  "o 

Orl.   So  do  all  thoughts  :  they  are  winged. 

Eos.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would 
have  her,  after  you  have  possessed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever,  and  a  day. 


Eos.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No, 
no,  Orlando  :  men  are  April  when  they  woo, 
December  when  they  wed  ;  maids  are  May 
when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes 
when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous 
of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his 
hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against 
rain ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape ;  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey  :  I  will 
weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain, 
and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to 
be  merry  ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and 
that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Eos.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O  !  but  she  is  wise.  iss 

Eos.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit 
to  do  this  :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder.  Make 
the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out 
at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  't  will  out  at 
the  key-hole ;  stop  that,  't  will  fly  with  the 
smoke  out  of  the  chimney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a 
wit,  he  might  say, — "  Wit,  whither  wilt  1" 

Eos.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for 
it,  till  you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your 
neighbour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  ex- 
cuse that  ? 

Eos.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  yon. 
there.  You  shall  never  take  her  without  her 
answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her 
tongue  :  O  !  that  woman  that  cannot  make 
her  fault  her  husband's  occasion,  let  her  never 
nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it 
like  a  fool. 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will 
leave  thee. 

Eos.  Alas,  dear  love !  I  cannot  lack  thee 
two  hours. 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner  : 
by  two  o'clock  I  will  be  .with  thee  again.     179 

Eos.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways. — I 
knew  what  you  would  prove ;  my  friends 
told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less  : — 
that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me  : — 't  is 
but  one  cast  away,  and  so, — come,  death  ! — 
Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orl.  A.J,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Eos.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest, 
and  so  God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths 
that  are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot 
of  your  promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind 
your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathe- 
tical  break-promise,  and  the  most  hollow 
lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you 
call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  but  of 
the   gross   band   of  the   unfaitWul.     There- 
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fore,  beware  my  censure,  and  keep  your 
promise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou 
wert  indeed  my  Rosalind  :  so,  adieu. 

Eos.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that 
examines  all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time 
try.    Adieu.  [Eodt  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex 
in  your  love-prate.  We  must  have  your 
doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head, 
and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done 
to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  O  !  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz, 
that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep 
I  am  in  love  !  But  I  cannot  be  sounded  : 
my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like 
the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or,  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast 
as  you  pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out.  zoe 

Ros.  No ;  that  same  wicked  bastard  of 
Venus,  that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived 
of  spleen,  and  born  of  madness,  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes, 
because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge, 
how  deep  I  am  in  love.  — I  '11  tell  thee, 
Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of 
Orlando.  I  '11  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh 
till  he  come. 

Cel.  And  I  '11  sleep.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Jaques  and  Lords,  like  foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ^ 
■  1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let 's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a 
Roman  conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to 
set  the  deer's  horns  upon  his  head  for  a 
branch  of  victory. — Have  you  no  song, 
forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  't  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in 
tune,  so  it  make  noise  enough. 

Song. 

What  shall  he  have,  that  kUl'd  the  deer  1      i" 
His  leather  shim,  and  horns  to  wear. 

Then  sing  him  home. 
Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  tJts  horn ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  horn. 

Thy  fatlier' s  fatlier  wore  it, 

And  thy  father  bore  it  : 
The  horn,  t/ie  horn,  tlie  lusty  horn. 
Is  not  a  thinff  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — -Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now  1  Is  it  not  past 
two  o'clock  1  and  here  much  Orlando  ! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and 
troubled  brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  is  gone  forth — to  sleep.  Look, 
who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

Sil.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth. — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this  : 

[Giving  a  letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess 
By  the  stern  brow,  and  waspish  action, 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it,  lo 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor.     Pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this 
letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair;  that  I  lack  manners; 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not 

love  me. 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.     Od  's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  1 — Well,  shepherd, 

well ; 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device.  20 

Sil.  No,  I  protest ;  I  know  not  the  con- 
tents : 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand  :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone- colour 'd  hand  :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  't  was  her 

hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that 's  no 

matter. 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 
Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers.  .10 

Ros.  Why,  't  is  a  boisterous  and   a  cruel 
style, 
A  style  for  challengers  :  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like   Turk   to   Christian.     Woman's  gentle 

brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  inven- 
tion, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear 
the  letter'! 
Sil.  So  please  you ;  for  I  never  heard  it 

yet, 

Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 
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Jios.   She  Pbebes  me.    Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes. 
"  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn'd,  40 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  burn'd  ?  " — 
Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  1 
Bos.   "  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ?  " 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  1 — 

"Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me." — 
Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

"If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  e3fne  so 

Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack  !  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  1 
WhUes  you  chide  me,  I  did  love  ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  1 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me  : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind  ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take  eo 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  die." 
Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  ! 
Bos.  Do  you  pity  him  1   no ;   he  deserves 
no  pity. — Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  t — 
What,  to  make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play 
false  strains  upon  thee  1  not  to  be  endured ! 
— Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see,  love 
hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,)  and  say  this  to 
her : — that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to 
love  thee  ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have 
her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a 
true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word,  for  here 
comes  more  company.  [Uadt  Silvius. 

Unter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.    Pray  you,  if 
you  know. 

Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 

A  sheepcote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 
Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neigh- 
bour bottom  : 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 

Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the 
place.  80 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 

There  's  none  within. 

Oli.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 

Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 

Such  garments,  and  such  years: — "The  boy 
is  fair. 

Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 

Like  a  ripe  sister :  the  woman  low^ 


And   browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not 

you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 
Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we 

are.  sr 

Oli.  Orlando   doth   commend  him  to  you 

both; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin.     Are  you  he  ? 
Bos.  I  am.    What  must  we  understand  by 

this? 
Oli.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  wiU  know 

of  me. 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and 

where 
This  handkercher  was  stain'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  teU  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted 

from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;   and,  pacing  through  the 

forest,  100 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Loj  what  befell !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself ! 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd 

with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back  :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  ap- 

proach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly,    no 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush ;  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike 

watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for 

'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And   found   it  was   his    brother,    his   elder 

brother.  lai 

Cel.  O  !   I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that 

same  brother ; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

Oli.  .  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Bos.  But,  to  Orlando. — Did  he  leave  him 

there. 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  1 
Oli.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  pur- 

pos'd  so ; 
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But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness,  iso 

Who  quickly  fell  before  him  :  in  which  hurt- 
ling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Gel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd  ? 

Cel.  Was  't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to 
kill  him  ? 

Oli.   'Twas  I;   but  'tis  not  I.     I  do  not 
shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  1 

Oli.  By-and-by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears   our   recountments    had   most    kindly 
bath'd,  140 

As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place  : — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment. 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love  : 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself;   and  here,  upon  his 

arm, 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he 

fainted, 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him,  bound  up  his  wound  ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at 
heart,  151 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin. 


Dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  RosaUnd. 

[Rosalind  swoons. 

Gel.  Why,   how   now,   Ganymede  ?   sweet 
Ganymede ! 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look 
on  blood. 

Gel.  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin  ! — Gany- 
mede ! 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers.  leo 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Gel.  We  '11  lead  you  thither.— 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth. — You  a  man? 
You  lack  a  man 's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah  !  a 
body  would  think  this  was  well  counter- 
feited. I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how 
well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh-ho  ! — 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too 
great  testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it 
was  a  passion  of  earnest.  m 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and 
counterfeit  to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do ;  but,  i'  faith,  I  should  have 
been  a  woman  by  right. 

Gel.  Come;  you  look  paler  and  paler :  pray 
you,  draw  homewards. — Good  sir,  go  with 
us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer 
back, 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind.        lai 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something.  But,  I  pray 
you,  commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him. — 
Will  you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene   I. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Touchstone  aTid  Axjdeey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey  : 
patience,  gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough, 
for  all  the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey; 
a  most  vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is 
a  youth  here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  't  is  :  he  hath  no 
interest  in  me  in  the  world.  Here  comes  the 
man  you  mean.  n 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see 
a  clown.     By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good 


wits  have  much  to  answer  for :  we  shall  be 
flouting  ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover 
thy  head,  cover  thy  head,  nay,  pr'ythee,  be 
covered.     How  old  are  you,  friend?  20 

Will.  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.  Wast  bom  i'  the 
forest  here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God ; — a  good  answer.  Art 
rich? 

Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 
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Touch.  So,  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  ex- 
cellent good  :  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so, 
so.     Art  thou  wise  ?  so 

Will.  Ajj  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now 
remember  a  saying,  "  The  fool  doth  think  he 
is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be 
a  fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he 
had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his 
lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  meaning 
thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and 
lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid  1 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.  Art  thou 
learned  1  40 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Tovtch.  Then  learn  this  of  me.  To  have,  is 
to  have ;  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that 
drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass, 
by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other ;  for 
all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he : 
now,  you  are  not  ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir?  « 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this 
woman.  Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — 
which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave, — ^the  society, — 
which  in  the  boorish  is,  company, — of  this 
female, — which  in  the  common  is,  woman ; 
which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this 
female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy 
better  understanding,  diest ;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill 
thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage.  I  will  deal 
in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in 
steel :  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I 
will  o'errun  thee  with  policy  ;  I  will  kill  thee 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ways  :  therefore  tremble, 
and  depart.  eo 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

WiM.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  \Eodt. 

Enter  Coein. 

Gor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you  : 
come,  away,  away  ! 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey. — I 
attend,  I  attend.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is  't  possible,  that  on  so  little  ac- 
quaintance you  should  like  her  ?  that,  but 
seeing,  you  should  love  her  ?  and,  loving, 
woo  1  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  ?  and 
will  you  persevere  to  enjoy  her  ? 

Oli.  Neither   call   the   giddiness  of   it   in 


question,  the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  ac- 
quaintance, my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her 
sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I 
love  Aliena;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves 
me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other  :  it  shall  be  to  your  good  ;  for  my 
father's  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was 
old  Sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you, 
and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd.  12 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your 
wedding  be  to-morrow  :  thither  will  I  invite 
the  duke,  and  all  his  contented  followers. 
Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliena ;  for,  look  you, 
here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Bos.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister.  [Exit. 

Hos.  O  ;  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves 
me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf.       20 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Mas.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lady.    , 

Jios.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I 
counterfeited  to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me 
your  handkercher  1 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that,  sr 

Bos.  O  !  I  know  where  you  are. — Nay, 
't  is  true  :  there  was  never  anything  so  sudden, 
but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Osesar's 
thrasonical  brag  of — "I  came,  saw,  and  over- 
came :  "  for  your  brother  and  my  sister  no 
sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but 
they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they 
asked  one  another  the  reason ;  no  sooner 
knew  the  reason,  but  they  sought  the  remedy  : 
and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair 
of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb 
incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before 
marriage.  They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of 
love,  and  they  will  together :  clubs  cannot 
part  them.  40 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O  ! 
how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness 
through  another  man's  eyes  !  By  so  much 
the  more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height 
of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall  think 
my  brother  happy  in  having  what  he  wishes 
for. 

Bos.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve 
your  turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking.       50 

Bos.  I  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with 
idle  talking.     Know  of  me  then  (for  now  I 
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speak  to  some  purpose),  that  I  know  you  are 
a  gentleman  of  good  conceit.  I  speak  not 
this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of 
my  knowledge,  insomuch  I  say,  I  know  you 
are;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem 
than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  be- 
lief from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to 
grace  me.  Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I 
can  do  strange  things.  I  have,  since  I  was 
three  years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician, 
most  profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  dam- 
nable. If  you  do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the 
heai-t  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when 
your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry 
her.  I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she 
is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if 
it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her 
before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is, 
and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.  Speak'st  thou  in  sober  meaning  ?  eo 
Ro8.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender 
dearly,  though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  There- 
fore, put  you  in  your  best  array,  bid  your 
friends,  for  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow, 
you  shall,  and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  wUl.  Look, 
here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 
hers. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Phe.  You.th,  you  have  done  me  much  un 
gentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Bos.  I  care  not,  if  I  have  :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you.        79 
You  are  there  foUow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd : 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Fhe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what 
't  is  to  love. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Fhe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Bos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  ser 
vice; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede.  so 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Bos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

PJie.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind.  100 

Bos.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

63 


Pits.  [To  Rosalind.]  If  this  be  so,  why 
blame  you  me  to  love  you  1 

Sil.  [To  Phebe.]  If  this  be  so,  why  blame 
you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to 
love  you  1 

Bos,  Who  do  you  speak  to,  "  Why  blame 
you  me  to  love  you  ? '' 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not 
hear. 

Bos.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this  :  't  is  like 
the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. 
- — [To  Silvius.]  I  will  help  you,  if  I  can  : — 
[To  Phebe.]  I  would  love  you,  if  I  could. — 
To-morrow  meet  me  all  together.  —  [To 
Phebe.]  I  wUl  marry  you,  if  ever  I  marry 
woman,  and  I  '11  be  married  to-morrow  : — [To 
Orlando.]  I  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satis- 
fied man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow : 
— '-[To  Silvius.]  I  wUl  content  you,  if  what 
pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow. — [To  Orlando.]  As  you 
love  Rosalind,  meet : — [To  Silvius.]  As  you 
love  Phebe,  meet :  and  as  I  love  no  woman, 
I  'U  meet. — So,  fare  you  well :  I  have  left  you 
commands. 

Sil.  I  '11  not  fail,  if  I  live.  i«> 

Phe.  JSTorL 

Orl.  Nor  I.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — ^Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Touchstone  a7icl  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Au- 
drey :  to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be 
a  woman  of  the  world.  Here  come  two  of 
the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  Two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.     Come,  sit, 

sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  with- 
out hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are 
hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad 
voice  1  ^^ 

2  Page.  I'  faith,  i'  faith ;  and  both  in  a 
tune,  like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 

Song. 

It  was  a  lover,  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
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When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  dhig ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  sjiring.  20 

Betzveen  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie, 

In  spring  time,  dx. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  Jio,  and  a  liey  nonino, 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 

In  spring  time,  (he. 

And  tltsrefore  take  the  present  time, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime  ai 

In  spring  time,  (Ssc. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though 
there  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet 
the  note  was  very  viutuneable. 

1  Page.  You  are  deoeivedj  sir :  we  kept 
time  ;  we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but 
time  lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be 
wi'  you  ;  and  God  mend  your  voices.  Come, 
Audrey.  \Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques, 
Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.    Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that 
the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Oj-Z.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes 
do  not. 
As  those  that  fear ;  they  hope,  and  know  they 
fear. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  com- 
pact is  urg'd. — 
[To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your 

Rosalind, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to 

give  with  her. 
Ros.  [To  Orlando.]  And  you  say,  you  will 

have  her,  when  I  bring  her  1, 
Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms 

king.  10 

Ros.  [To  Phebe.]  You  say,  you  '11  marry 

me,  if  I  be  willing  1 
Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour 

after. 
Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You  '11   give   yourself  to   this  most  faithful 

shepherd  ? 


Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  [To  Silvius.]  You  say,  that  you  '11 

have  Phebe,  if  she  will  ? 
Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were 

both  one  thing. 

Ros.   I   have   promis'd   to   make   all   this 

matter  even. 

Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke !  to  give  your 

daughter ; —  " 

You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter; — 

Keep   you   your  word,    Phebe,   that   you  '11 

marry  me, 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd; — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry 

her, 
If  she  refuse  me  : — and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd- 
boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 
Orl.  My   lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
saw  him, 
Methought    he    was    a    brother    to    your 

daughter ; 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born,    no 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward, 
and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark. 
Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts, 
which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all. 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome. 
This  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I 
have  so  often  met  in  the  forest  :  he  hath  been 
a  courtier,  he  swears.  42 

Toiich.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put 
me  to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure; 
I  have  flattered  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy  ;  I 
have  undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four 
quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  1 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the 
quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh  cause.  50 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord, 
like  this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of 
the  like.  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and 
to  forswear,  according  as  marriage  binds, 
and   blood   breaks. — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an 
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ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own  :  a  poor 
humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  no  man  else 
■will.  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a 
poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster,  oi 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and 
sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir, 
and  such  dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause,  how  did 
you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  % 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed. — 
Bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey. — As 
thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtier's  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said 
his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was :  this  is  called  the  "  retort 
courteous."  If  I  sent  him  word  again  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word  he  cut  it 
to  please  himself :  this  is  called  the  "  quip 
modest."  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
disabled  my  judgment :  this  is  called  the 
"  reply  churlish."  If  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true  :  this 
is  called  the  "  reproof  valiant."  If  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie  :  this  is 
called  the  "  countercheck  quarrelsome  :  "  and 
so  to  the  "lie  circumstantial,"  and  the  "lie 
direct."  82 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard 
was  not  well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  "lie 
circumstantial,"  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the 
"  lie  direct ;  "  and  so  we  measured  swords, 
and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the 
degrees  of  the  lie  %  89 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print ;  by  the 
book,  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  : 
I  will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the 
retort  courteous ;  the  second,  the  quip 
modest ;  the  third,  the  reply  churlish ;  the 
fourth,  the  reproof  valiant;  the  fifth,  the 
countercheck  quarrelsome  ;  the  sixth,  the  lie 
with  circumstance ;  the  seventh,  the  lie 
direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie 
direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an 
if.  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not 
take  lip  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were 
met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of 
an  if,  as  if  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so  ;  and 
they  shook  hands  and  swore  brothers.  Your 
if  is  the  only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in 
if.  ms 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord? 
he 's  as  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  JS.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking- 
horse,  and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he 
shoots  his  wit. 


Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  in  woman's 
clothes,  and  Oelia. 

Still  Music. 

Hym.    Tlien  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
Wlien  earthly  tilings  made  epen 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her; 

Yea,  brought  her  hitlier. 
That  tliou  mightst  join  her  liand  with 

his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 
Ros.  [To  Duke  /S.]  To  you  I  give  myself, 
for  I  am  yours. 
[To  Orlando.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am 
yours. 
Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are 

my  daughter. 
Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

Rosalind. 
Plie.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true,  120 

Why  then,  my  love  adieu  ! 
Ros.  [To  Duke  S.'\  I  '11  have  no  father,  if 
you  be  not  he  : — 
[To  Orlando.]  I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you 

be  not  he  : — - 
[To  Phebe.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be 

not  she. 
Hym..    Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion. 
'T  is  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events  : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents.  iso 

[To  Orlando  a«<i  Rosalind.]  You  and 

you  no  cross  shall  part : 
[To  Oliver  and  Celia.]  You  and  you 

are  heart  in  heart : 
[To  Phebe.]  You  to  his  love  must 

accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  : 
[To  Touchstone  and  Audrey.]  You 

and  you  are  sure  together. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning, 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things 
finish. 

Song. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  :  i« 

0  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 

^T  is  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 
High  viedlock  then  be  honoured. 

Honour,  high  Imnour,  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 


Act  V. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Scene  IV. 


Buke  S.  0  my  dear  niece !  welcome  thou 
art  to  me  : 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 
P/te.  \To  SiLVius.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word, 
now  thou  art  mine  ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine,    iso 

Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word 

or  two. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assem- 

bly.- 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on 

foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword. 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came. 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man,  mo 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  world ; 
His    crown    bequeathing    to    his     banish'd 

brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again. 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.      This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer' st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding  : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends       wo 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot ; 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have   endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights 

with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 


Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity. 

And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 

Play,  music  !  and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms 

all. 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures 
fall. 
Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience. — If  I  heard  you 
rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life,  lei 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  1 
Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.   To   him  will   I:  out   of  these   con- 
vertites 
There    is    much    matter    to    be    heard   and 

learn'd. — 
yi'o  Duke  S^  You  to  your  former  honour  I 

bequeath  ; 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve 

it:— 
[To  Orlando.]  You  to  a  love,  that  your  true 

faith  doth  merit : — ■ 
[To  Oliver.]  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and 

great  allies  : 
[To  SiLVius.]  You  to  a  long  and  well-deserved 

bed : — 
[To  Touchstone.]  And  you  to  wrangling;  for 
thy  loving  voyage  m 

Is  but  for  two  months  victuall'd. — So,  to  your 

pleasures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 
Jaq.  To   see   no   pastime,    I ; — what   you 
would  have, 
I  '11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave. 

[Exit. 
Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed  :  we  will  begin 
these  rites. 
As  we  do  trust  they  '11  end  in  true  delights. 

[A  dance. 


EPILOGUE. 


Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  se(e  the  lady 
the  epilogue ;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome, 
than  to  see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be 
true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  't  is  true 
that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue ;  yet  to 
good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes,  and  good 
plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good 
epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in  then,  that 
am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  in- 
sinuate with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play^f 
I  am  not  furnished  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to 
beg  will  not  become  me  :  my  way  is,  to  conjure 
you ;    and   I  '11   begin   with   the  women.     I 


charge  you,  0  women  !  for  the  love  you  bear 
to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please 
you  :  and  I  charge  you,  O  men  !  for  the  love 
you  bear  to  women  (as  I  perceive  by  your 
simpering,  none  of  you  hates  them),  that 
between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may 
please.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as 
many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me, 
complexions  that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I 
defied  not ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have 
good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or  sweet  breaths, 
will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make  curtsy, 
bid  me  farewell.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE— Denmark. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I. — Elsinore.     A  Platform  before  the 
Castle. 

Feanoisco  on  his  post.     Enter  to  him 
Beenaedo. 

Ber.  Who 's  there  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  answer  me :  stand,  and  unfold 

yourself. 
Ber.  Long  live  the  king  ! 
Fran.  Bernardo  t 
Ber.  He. 
Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your 

hour. 
Ber.  'T  is  now  struck  twelve  :    get  thee  to 

bed,  Francisco. 
Fran.    For  this  relief  much  thanks  :  't  is 

bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  1 
Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring,  lo 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 
From.  I  think  I  hear  them. — Stand !  Who 's 

there  ? 

Enter  Hoeatio  and  Maecellus. 
Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 


Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

From.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O  !  farewell,  honest  soldier  : 

Who  hath  reliev'd  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Holla  !  Bernardo  ! 

Ber.  Say. 

What !  is  Horatio  there  1 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.    Welcome,    Horatio :   welcome,  good 
Marcellus. 

Mar.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again 
to-night  1 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing.  22 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  't  is  but  our  fantasy, 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us. 
Therefore,  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With   us    to    watch    the    minutes  of    this 

night, 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush,  tush  !  't  will  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile,  aj 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 
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Act  r. 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMAEK. 


Scene  I. 


Hot.  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yond  same  star,  that 's  westward  from 

the  pole,. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of 

heaven 
Where  now  it  biirns,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — ■ 

Mar.  Peace  !  break  thee  off :  look,  where 
it  comes  again  ! 

Enter  Ghost. 

Ber.    In  the   same   figure,  like  the   king 

that 's  dead. 
Mar.   Thou   art   a   scholar ;   speak  to   it, 

Horatio. 
Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it, 

Horatio. 
Hor.  Most  like  : — it  harrows  me  with  fear 

and  wonder. 
Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 
Mar.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time 
of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march'!  by  Heaven,  I  charge 
thee,  speak  ! 
Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See  !  it  stalks  away.  50 

Hor.    Stay  !   speak  :    speak,  I  charge  thee, 
speak !  [JEodt  Ghost. 

Mar.  'T  is  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 
Ber.  How  now,  Horatio'!  you  tremble,  and 
look  pale  : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on 't  ? 

Hor.    Before   my  God,  I  might  not  this 
believe. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on,  eo 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated. 
So   frown'd    he   once,    when,    in    an    angry 

parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice. 
'Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this 
dead  hour, 
With   martial   stalk  hath   he  gone   by  our 
watch. 
Hor.  In  what  particular  thoiight  to  work,  I 
know  not ; 
But  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 


Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he 

that  knows,  70 

Why  this   same  strict  and  most  observant 

watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon, 
Aiid  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  1 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore 

task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the 

day, 
Who  is  't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;    in  which  our  valiant 

Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd 

him) 
Did   slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who  by  a  seal'd 

compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 
Did  forfeit  with  his  life  all  those  his  lands, 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror  : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent         so 
Was  gaged  by  our  king  ;  which  had  return'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;    as,  by  the  same 

cov'nant. 
And  carriage  of  the  article  design'd. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.     Now,  sir,  young  Fortin- 
bras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  't  :  which  is  no  other 
(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state)         loi 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost.     And  this,  I  take  it. 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations. 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief 

head 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  e'en  so  : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch,  so  like  the 

king  no 

That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 
Hor.  A  moth  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's 

eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
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Act  I. 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Scene  II. 


The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  tlie  sheeted 

dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  stai-. 
Upon    whose    influence    Neptune's    empire 

stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse  :  120 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 
But,  soft !  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

I  '11  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done,         lao 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak  ! 

Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womh  of  earth. 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in 
death,  \Cock  crows. 

Speak   of  it : — stay,  and   speak  !  — Stop  it, 
Marcellus. 
Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan? 
Hot.  Do.  if  it  will  not  stand.  141 

Ber.  'T  is  here ! 

Hor.  'T  is  here  ! 

Mar.  'T  is  gone  !  [Exit  Gliost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  ofier  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 
Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock 

crew. 
flor.    And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty 
thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,  iso 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine ;  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Ma/r.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And   then,    they   say,   no    spirit    can   walk 
abroad ;  162 


The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets 

strike. 
No   fairy  takes,   nor  witch   hath   power   to 

charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 
Hor.    So   have  I  heard,   and   do   iii  part 
believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impai-t  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life,      iro 
This  spirit,  diimb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 
Ma/r.  Let 's  do 't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morn- 
ing know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     A  Room  of  State. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lords, 
and  Attendants. 

King.  Though   yet   of  Hamlet   our    dear 

brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole 

kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore,  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  't  were,  with  a  defeated  joy, —  10 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
With   mirth    in  funeral,  and  with    dirge  in 

marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  we  hei-ein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along  :  for  all,  our  thanks. 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortin- 

bras. 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, , 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame,     20 
CoUeagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bonds  of  law. 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for 

him. 
Now  for  ourself,'and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
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Act  I. 


HAMLET,  PEINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Scene  II. 


Thus  much  the  business  is.     We  have  here 

■writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress  so 
His  further  gait  herein,  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject  :  and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway  ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To   business  with  the  king,  more   than  the 

scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your 

duty. 
Cor.,  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we 

show  our  duty.  40 

Kiiig.  We  doubt  it  nothing  :  heartily  fare- 
well. 
[£xeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what 's  the  news  with  you] 
You  told  us  of  some  suit;  what  is  't,  Laertes? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice  :  what  wouldst  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  1 

Laer.  Dread  my  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France  ; 
From  whence   though   willingly  I   came   to 

Denmark,  52 

To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation, 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  towara 

France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious   leave  and 

pardon. 
Kingi.   Have     you     your    father's     leave? 

What  says  Polonius  1 
Pol.  He   hath,  my  lord,  wrung   from  me 

my  slow  leave. 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last, 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent :       eo 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 
KiTigf.  Take  thy  fair  hour,   Laertes ;  time 

be  thine. 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will. — 
But  now,  my  coxisin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 
Ham.  [Aside.'\  A  little  more  than  kin,  and 

less  than  kind. 
Kiiiff.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  stUl  hang 

on  you  1 
Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i' 

the  sun. 


Queen.  Good    Hamlet,    cast    thy  nighted 

colour  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Den- 
mark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids  70 

Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  't  is  common ;   all  that   lives 

must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 
Ham,.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 
Queen.  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know 

not  seems. 
'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,  so 

Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with   all   forms,   modes,  shows   of 

grief. 
That   can   denote   me   truly ;   these,  indeed, 

seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show, 
These,  buC  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 
Kinff.  'T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your 

nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 
But,   you   must   know,   your  father   lost   a 

father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor 

bound  80 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow  :  but  to  persever 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness;  't  is  unmanly  grief; 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven, 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd  : 
For   what,  we   know,    must   be,    and   is   as 

common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition,  100 
Take   it   to   heart  1      Fie !    't  is   a   fault   to 

Heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  stOl  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
"This  must  be  so."     We  pray  you,  throw  to 

earth 
This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father ;  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love,  no 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 
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Scene  IL 


In  going  back  to  school  in  "Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire  ; 
And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 
Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 

Hamlet : 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us  ;  go  not  to  "Witten- 
berg. 
Ham.  I   shall   in  all   my  best  obey  you, 

madam.  120 

Xing.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply  : 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come  ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to- 
day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell. 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit 

again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 
[Flourish.    Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords,  &c., 
PoLONius,  and  Laertes. 
Ham.  O !    that   this   too  too   solid    flesh 

wovild  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ;  iso 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  !     O  God  !  0 

God! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 
Eie  on 't !     O  fie  !  't  is  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank,  and  gross 

in  nature. 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to 

this! 
But  two  months  dead  ! — nay,  not  so  much, 

not  two  : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr ;  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That   he   might   not   beteem    the   winds   of 

heaven  141 

Visit   her  face   too   roughly.     Heaven   and 

earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  1  why,  she  would  hang  on 

him. 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on ;  and  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on 't : — Frailty,  thy  name 

is  woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which   she  follow'd   my  poor   father's 

body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears  ; — why  she,  even  she, 
(O   God !    a  beast,  that  wants   discourse  of 

reason,  150 

Would  have  mourn'd  longer,) — married  with 

my  uncle. 


My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my 

father 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  within  a  month ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married. — O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 
But   break,  my  heart,  for  I  must   hold  my 

tongue  ! 

Enter  Hoeatio,  Beenardo,  and  Maecellus. 

Hot.  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 
Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself.  lei 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and   your  poor 

servant  ever. 
Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;   I  '11  change 
that  name  with  you. 
And    what    make    you    from    Wittenberg, 

Horatio  % — 
Marcellus  ? 

Ma/r.  My  good  lord, — 
Ham,.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. — Good 
even,  sir. — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Witten- 
berg? 
Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 
Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say 
so ;  iro 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself :  I  know,  you  are  no  truant, 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  % 
We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  de- 
part. 
Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's 

funeral. 
Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow- 
student  ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 
Hor.  Indeed,   my   lord,   it  follow'd  hard 

upon. 
Ham,.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  1  the  funeral 
bak'd  meats  iso 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day,  Horatio  ! — 
My  father, — methinks,  I  see  my  father. 
Hor.  0  !  where,  my  lord  1 
Ham..  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hot.  I  saw  him  once  :   he  was  a   goodly 

king. 
Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in 
all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yester- 
night. 
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Scene  III. 


Ham.  Saw  who  ?  iso 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  whUe 
With  an  attent  ear,  tUl  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentle- 
men, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd  :   a  figure   like  your 

father. 
Armed  at  point,  exactly,  cap-a-pe,  200 

Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :   thrice  he 

walk'd, 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes. 
Within  his  trixncheon's  length ;  whilst  they, 

distUl'd 
Alihost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to 

me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did, 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the 

watch ; 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and 
good,  210 

The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father  : 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where 
we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did  ; 

But  answer  made   it  none :   yet   once,  me- 

thought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  ; 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cook  crew  loud. 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'T  is  very  strange. 

Hor.   As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  't  is 
ti'ue ;  231 

And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty, 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham,.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles 
me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Mar.,  Ber.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham,.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

Mar.,  Ber.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  1 

Mar.,  Ber.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then,  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 


Hor.  O  !  yes,  my  lord  j  he  wore  his  beaver 

up. 
Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  1 
Hor.  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  230 

Ham,.  Pale,  or  red  ? 
Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 
Ham,.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 
Ham.  Very  like,  very  like.    Stay'd  it  long? 
Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might 

tell  a  hundred. 
Ma/r.,  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 
Hor.  Not  when  I  saw 't. 
Ham,.  His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  iio  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night :      240 

Perchance,  't  wUl  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  it  will. 

Ham.  If    it    assume    my    noble    father's 
person, 
I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue  : 
I  will  requite  your  loves.      So,  fare  you  well 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I  '11  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour.    251 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.     Fare- 
well. 

[Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and 
Bernardo. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :   'would,  the  night 

were  come  ! 
Till  then  sit  stOl,  my  soiil.     Foul  deeds  will 

rise. 
Though   all   the   earth   o'erwhehn   them,  to 
men's  eyes.  [Eodt. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd  :  fare- 
well ; 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  1 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his 
favour. 
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Scene  III. 


Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  ; 
No  more. 

Oph.      No  more  but  so  ? 
Laer.  Think  it  no  more  : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone     ii 
In  thews,   and  bulk;   but,  as   this    temple 

waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you 

now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  must  fear, 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is    not   his 

own. 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalu'd  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself  ;  for  on  his  choice  depends  » 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state  ; 
And  therefore  must  his    choice  be  circum- 

scrib'd 
TJnto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.     Then,  if  he  says  he 

loves  you, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
May    give    his   saying   deed ;  which   is    no 

farther, 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sus- 
tain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,    30 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure 

open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  ;       40 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear  : 
STouth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 
Oph.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson 

keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.     But,  good  my 

brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
WhDst  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself    the    primrose    path    of    dalliance 
'  treads,  so 


And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

Lae^.  0  !  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long  ; — but  here  my  father  comes. 

Unier  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 

Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Fol.  Yet  here,  Laertes  1    aboard,  aboard, 
for  shame ! 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 

And  you  are  stay'd  for.     There, — ^my  bless- 
ing with  you ; 
[Laying  his  hand  on  Laertes'  head. 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

See  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no 
tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act.       m 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  : 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 
tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertain- 
ment 

Of    each   new-hatch'd,    unfledg'd     comrade. 
Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 

Bear  't,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 

Take   each   man's   censure,    but  reserve  thy 
judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,         70 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and 
station. 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all, — to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.     so 

Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  ! 
Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave, 

my  lord. 
Fol.  The  time  invites  you :  go,  your  ser- 
vants tend. 
Laer.  Farewell,    Ophelia;   and  remember 
well 

What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'T  is  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it.  _ 
Laer.  Farewell.  [JExit. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you? 
Oph.  So   please  you,  something  touching 

the  Lord  Hamlet. 
Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought :  so 

'T  is  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
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Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and 

bounteous. 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  't  is  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  jov.  1  give  me  up  the  truth. 
Oph.   He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me.  loo 

Pol.  Affection  ?    pooh  !    you  speak  like  a 
green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  1 
Oph.  I  do   not   know,   my    lord,    what    I 

should  think. 
Pol.  Marry,   I  '11  teach  you  :  think  your- 
self a  baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true 

pay, 

Which   are    not    sterling.     Tender   yourself 

more  dearly ; 
Or,  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Rumiing  it  thus,  you  '11  tender  me  a  fool. 
Oph.  My   lord,    he  hath    importun'd    me 

with  love,  no 

In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;    go  to, 

go  to. 
Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his 

speech,  my  lord, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 
Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I 

do  know, 
When   the  blood  burns,    how   prodigal   the 

soul 
Lends     the    tongue     vows  :      these    blazes, 

daughter, 
Giving    more    light   than   heat, — extinct   in 

both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You   must    not   take   for   fire.     From   this 

time,  120 

Be   somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  pre- 
sence : 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than   a   command    to    parley.      For    Lord 

Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young  ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers 
Not   of  that   dye   which   their   investments 

show. 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds,  iso 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all, — 


I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time 

forth. 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure, 
As  to   give  words  or  talk   with   the   Lord 

Hamlet. 
Look  to  't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 
Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  \_Uxeunt. 


Scene  IV.— The  Platform. 

Unter  Hamlet,  Hoeatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very 

cold. 
ITor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  1 
Hor.  '      I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.     No,  it  is  struck. 
Hor.  Indeed?     I   heard   it  not :   it   then 
draws  near  the  season. 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[AJlourish  of  tnvmpets,  and  m-d^iance 
shot  off,  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  1 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and 
takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring 

reels ; 
And  as  he  drains   his  draughts  of  Rhenish 
down,  10 

The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  1 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is  't : 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduc'd  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish 

phrase 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes         20 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at 

height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  their  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft   breaking  down  the   pales  and  forts  of 

reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit^  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners  ; — that  these 

men, —  so 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect, 
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Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 
Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From   that  particular   fault :    the   dram   of 

bale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  off  and  out 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hot.  Look,  my  lord  !  it  comes. 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 

us  ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,    40 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts 

from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I   will  speak  to  thee.     I  '11   call  thee 

Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O  !  answer  me  : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell, 
"Why  thy  canonis'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements ;  why  the  sepul- 
chre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws,    so 
To  cast  thee  up  again.     What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With   thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of   our 

souls  ? 
Say,    why  is   this?  wherefore?  what  should 

we  do  ?      \T1i6  Glhost  beckons  Hamlet. 
Ilor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action    so 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak  ;  then  will  I  follow 

it. 
Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  : — I  '11  follow  it. 
Hor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward   the 

flood,  my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff,  ro 

That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which   might   deprive   your  sovereignty   of 

reason 


And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It    waves   me   stUl : — go    on,    I  '11 

follow  thee. 
Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hor.  Be  rul'd  :  you  shall  not  go. 
Ham.  My  fate  cries  out,     si 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. — 

[GJiost  beckons. 

Still  am  I  call'd. — Unhand  me,  gentlemen, — 

[Breaking  from  them. 

By  Heaven,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that 

lets  me : — 
I  say,  away  ! — go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 
Hor.  He    waxes   desperate  with  imagina- 
tion. 
Mar.  Let 's  follow ;  't  is   not    fit  thus  to 

obey  him. 
Hor.  Have  after. — To  what  issue  wUl  this 
come  ?  89 

Ma/r.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of 

Denmark. 
Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 
2far.  Nay,  let 's  follow  him.  [Exeunt. 


Scene   V. — A  more  remote  Part  of  the 
Platform. 

Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Where  wilt   thou  lead  me  ?   speak ; 

I  '11  go  no  further. 
Ghost.  Mark  rne. 
Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not ;  but  lend  thy  serious 
hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou 

shalt  hear. 
Ham.  What? 

Gliost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd   for   a    certain  term    to   walk    the 
night,  10 

And  for  the  day  confm'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul   crimes,    done  iu   my   days   of 
nature. 
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Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.     But  that  I  am 

forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young 

blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,   like   stars,    start   from 

their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an-end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine ;       so 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood. — List,  Hamlet,  O 

list  !— 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, — 
Ham.  O  God  ! 

Ghost.  Revenge    his   foul    and    most    un- 
natural murder. 
Ham,.  Murder? 
Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it 

is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 
HaTn.  Haste  me  to  know't,  that  I,  with 

wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love,  so 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou   be   than  the    fat 

weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.    Now,  Hamlet, 

hear. 
'T  is  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;    so  the  whole  ear   of 

Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O  my  prophetic  soul !     40 

Mine  uncle ! 

Glwst.  A.J,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate 

beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous 

gifts, 
(0  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce  !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen. 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  f alling-off  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the 

vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage  ;  and  to  decline  so 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  inine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven, 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 


Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 

And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !    methinks,  I  scent  the   morning 

air  : 
Brief  let  me  be. — Sleeping  within  mine  or- 
chard. 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon,  so 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distUment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :    so  did  it 

mine ;  ?o 

And  a  most  instant  tetter'bark'd  about. 
Most    lazar-like,   with    vile    and    loathsome 

crust. 
All  my  smooth,  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  and  queen,  at  once  des- 

patch'd ; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  : 
0,' horrible!  O,  horrible  !  most  horrible  !      so 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against    thy   mother  aught :    leave   her  to 

Heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at 

once. 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire  :  so 

Adieu,  adieu  !  Hamlet,  remember  me.  [Hxit. 
Ham,.  0  all  you  host  of  heaven  !  O  earth  ! 

What  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?  0  fie  !— Hold,  hold, 

my  heart ; 
And  you  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  ! — Remember  thee  ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a 

seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee  ! 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  iDOoks,  all  forms,   all   pressures 

past,  100 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
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Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
XJnmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  Heaven ! 
O  most  pernicious  woman  ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,   and  smile,   and  be  a 

villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark: 

[Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.  Now  to  my  word  ; 
It  is,  "  Adieu,  adieu  !  remember  me."  lu 

1  have  sworn  't. 

Ror.  [Within.]  My  lord  !  my  lord  ! 
Mar.  yWithinA  Lord  Hamlet ! 

Ror.  [Within.T  Heaven  secure  him  ! 

Mar.  [Within.]  So  be  it ! 
ffor.  [Within.]  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  ! 
Ham.  Hillo,    ho,   ho,    boy !    come,    bird, 
come. 

Enter  Hokatio  and  Maecellus. 

Mar.  How  is 't,  my  noble  lord  ? 
Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  1 

Ham.  O,  ■wonderful ! 
Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 
Ham.  No ;  you  will  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  Heaven. 
Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord.     120 

Ham.  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of 
man  once  think  it  1 — 
But  you  'II  be  secret  ? 

Hor.,  Mwr.       Ay,  by  Heaven,  my  lord. 
Hami.  There  's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in 
all  Denmark, 
But  he  's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come 
from  the  grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham,.       Why,  right ;  you  are  i'  the  right ; 
And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point 

you, 
For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire,      iso 
Such  as  it  is ;  and,  for  mine  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  '11  go  pray. 

Hor.  These    are    but   wild   and   whirling 

words,  my  lord. 
Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily; 
yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There 's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham..  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is, 
Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.     Touching  this  vision 

here, 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 


O'ermaster  't  as  you  may.     And  now,  good 
friends,  wo 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

H(yr.  What  is 't,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Ham..  Never  make  known  what  you  have 

seen  to-night. 
Hor.,  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 
Ham.  Nay,  but  swear 't. 

Hor.  In  faith, 

My  lord,  not  L 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 
Mar.       We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 
Haan.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
Ghost.   [Beneath.]  Swear. 
Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy!  say'stthou  so?  art  thou 
there,  true-penny?  iso 

Come  on, — ^you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellar- 
age,— 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have 
seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.   [Beneath.]  Swear. 
Ham.  Hie  et  ubique  ?  then,  we  '11  shift  our 
ground. — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword  : 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  my  sword.  im 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 
Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  i' 
the  earth  so  fast? 
A  worthy  pioner  ! — Once  more  I'emove,  good 
friends. 
Hor.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 

strange ! 
Ham,.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it 
welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
But  come ; — 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy. 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself, — 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antick  disposition  on, —  ire 

That  you,  at  such   times  seeing  me,   never 

shall. 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head- 
shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 
As,    "Well,    well,    we    know;" — or,    "We 

could,  an  if  we  would ; " — 
Or,  "  If  we  list  to  speak  ; " — or,  "  There  be, 
an  if  they  might ; " — 
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Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  ought;  of  me  ; — this  not  to  do, 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help 
you,  180 

Swear. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.l  Swear. 
Ham.  Rest,    rest,    perturbed   spirit ! — So, 
gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you  : 


And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 

May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to 

you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  to- 
gether ; 
And  stUl  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint : — 0  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right !  loo 

Nay,  come ;  let 's  go  together.  \_Exeunt. 


ACT    IL 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes, 

Reynaldo. 
Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good 
Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Eey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,   well   said :    very   well    said. 

Look  you,  sir. 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris; 

And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where 

they  keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  find- 

.  ing, 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more 
nearer  ii 

Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 
Take  you,  as  't  were,  some  distant  knowledge 

of  him ; 
As    thus, — "  I    know   his    father,   and    his 

friends, 
And,    in  part,    him  : " — do  you   mark    this, 
Reynaldo  ? 
Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 
Pol.   "  And,  in  part,  him ;  but,"  you  may 
say,  "  not  well : 
But  if 't  be  he  I  mean,  he 's  very  wUd, 
Addicted  so  and  so ; " — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please;   marry,  none  so 
rank  20 

As  may  dishonour  him  :  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or   drinking,  fencing,   swearing, 
quarrelling, 
Drabbing :  you  may  go  so  far. 

Rey,  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 


Pol.  'Faith,  no ;   as  you  may  season  it  in 
the  charge. 
Tou  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency :  so 

That 's  not   my  meaning ;    but   breathe  his 

faults  so  quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault. 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, — 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 
Rey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here  's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  work- 
ing, 40 
Mark  you, 
Your    party   in    converse,    him  you#would 

sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guUty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  : 
"  Good  sir,"  or  so  ;  or  "  friend,"  or  "  gentle- 
man,"— 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And    then,    sir,    does    he    this, — he 

does — 

What  was  I  about  to  say  1 — By  the  mass,  I 

was  60 

About  to  say  something: — where  did  I  leave? 

Rey.  At  "  closes  in  the  consequence," 
At  "friend  or  so,"  and  "  gentleman." 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — ay, 
marry : 
He   closes  with  you   thus  : — "  I   know  the 

gentleman ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day, 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such ;  and, 
as  you  say. 
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There  was  he  gaming ;    there  o'ertook  in 's 

rouse ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis  ;  "  or,  perchance, 
"  I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale,"        eo 
Videlicet,  a  brothel,  or  so  forth. — 
See  you  now ; 
Your   bait   of  falsehood   takes   this  carp  of 

truth  : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out : 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 
Shall  you  my  son.     You  have  me,  have  you 
not? 

liey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  be  wi'  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Bey.  Good  my  lord  !  to 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

Hey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Farewell !  [JiJxit  Reynaldo. 

Writer  Ophelia. 

How  now,  Ophelia  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Oph.  Alas,    my    lord,    I    have    been    so 
affrighted ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  God  1 

Oph.  My  lord,    as   I  was   sewing  in  my 
chamber, 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ;    so 
Pale  as  his  shirt;   his  knees  knocking  each 

other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 
To  speak  of  horrors, — ^he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  1 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do. not  know; 

But,  truly,  T  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
hard  ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm, 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face,  90 

As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  stay'd  he  so  : 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice   his  head  thus  waving  up  and 

down, — 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being.    That  done,  he  lets  me  go. 
And,  with  his  head  o'er  his  shoulder  tum'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me.    100 
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Pol.  Come,  go  with  me  :  I  will  go  seek  the 

king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstacy  of  love. 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  soiry — 
What  !  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words 

of  late  1 
Oph.  No,  my  good  lord ;   but,  as  you  did 

command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad.      no 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judg^ 

ment 
I  had  not  quoted  him  :  I  fear'd  he  did  but 

trifle, 
And  meant  to  wrack  thee  ;  but,  beshrcw  my 

jealousy  ! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To   lack   discretion.       Come,  go  we  to  the 

king : 
This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love. 
Come.  [Sxeuiil. 


Scene   II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Unter  King,  Queen,  Rosenceantz, 
Guildenstern,  and  Attendants. 

Khig.    Welcome,    dear   Rosencrant.'?;,    and 

Guildenstern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.      Something   have   you. 

heard 
Of  Hainlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  be, 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath 

put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of  :  I  entreat  you  both,         10 
That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 

him. 
And  since  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and 

humour. 
That   you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our 

coxvct 
Some  little  time  ;  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 
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Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him 

thus. 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.    Good   gentlemen,   he   hath    much 
talk'd  of  you ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please 
you        ,  21 

To  show  us  so  much  gentry,  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of 

us. 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  We  both  obey ; 

And   here   give   up   ourselves,    in    the  full 
bent,  3» 

To  lay  our  services  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 

King.     Thanks,    Rosencrantz,    and   gentle 

G  uildenstern. 
Queen.  Thanks,   Guildenstern,   and  gentle 
Rosencrantz  : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 
Guil.  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our 
practices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

Queen.  Ay,  Amen  ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern, 
and  some  Attendants. 

Enter  Polonitjs. 

Pol.  The  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my 
good  lord. 
Are  joyfully  return'd.  « 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of 

good  news. 
Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord 't,     Assure  you,  my 
good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul, 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king  : 
And  I  do  think  (or  else  this  br^in  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do),  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O  !  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to 
hear.  ^ 

Pol.   Give  first  admittance  to  the  ambassa- 
dors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 
King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring 
them  in.—  [Exit  Polonius. 


He  tells  me,  my  sweet  queen,  that  he  hath 

found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distem- 
per. 
Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 
King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — 

Re-enter  Polonius,  vnth  Voltimand,  and 
Cornelius. 

Welcome,  my  good  friends. 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Nor- 
way ? 
Volt.     Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and 
desires.  «> 

Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack : 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It    was    against    your    highness :     whereat 

griev'd, — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was   falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends    out  ar- 
rests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys. 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway,  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more        jo 
To    give   the    essay   of  arms    against   your 

majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual 

fee. 
And  his  commission  to  employ  these  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack ; 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown, 

[Gimng  a  paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise ; 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance, 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ;       so 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we  '11  read. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business  : 
Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took 

labour; 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  '11  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home  ! 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  Hege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night,   night,  and  time  is 

time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and 

time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,    so 
And   tediousness    the    limbs    and    outward 
flourishes. 
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I  will  be  brief.     Your  noble  son  is  mad  : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is  't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  1 
Rut  let  that  go. 

Queeyi.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  't  is  true  :  't  is  true 't  is  pity; 
And  pity  't  is  't  is  true  :  a  foolish  figure  ; 
Rut  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him,  then;    and  now  re- 
mains, 100 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
■Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect, 
For  this  efiect  defective  comes  by  cause  : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  whilst  she  is  mine ; 
"Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this.     Now  gather,  and  sur- 
mise. 
— "  To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the 
most  beavitified  Ophelia," —  no 

That 's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  :  "  beauti- 
fied "  is  a  vile  phrase  ;  but  you  shall  hear. — 
Thus  : 

"  In  her  excellent-white  bosom,  these,''  &c. — 
Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 
Pol.   Good  madam,  stay  awhile  ;    I  will  be 
faithful. —  [Reads.'] 

"  Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire ; 
Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
Rut  never  doubt,  I  love. 
"O  dear  Ophelia !  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers : 
I  have   not   art  to  reckon  my  groans  ;    but 
that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best !  believe  it. 
Adieu.  122 

"  Thine    evermore,    most    dear    lady, 
whilst  this  machine  is  to  hirii,     Hamlet." 
This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  show'd 

me; 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

Xing.  But  how  hath  she 

Receiv'd  his  love  t 

Pol.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  me  1 

Xing.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 
Pol.  I  would  fain   prove  so.      Rut  what 
niight  you  think,  i3i 

When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you, 
Or  my  dear  majesty,  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given   my  heart   a  winking,    mute   and 

dumb ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight : 


What  might  you  thiii?     No,  I  went  round 

to  work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak  : 
"  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  jorince,  out  of  thy  star ;  mi 
This  must  not  be  : "  and  then  I  precepts  gave 

her. 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort, 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he,  repulsed, — a  short  tale  to  make, — 
Fell  into  a  sadness  ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch  ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves,      iso 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

Xing.  Do  you  think  'tis  this? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  I  'd  fain 
know  that. 
That  I  had  positively  said,  "  'T  is  so," 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  1 

Xing.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  other- 
wise. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

Xing.  How  may  we  try  it  further  1 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four 
hours  together,  ibi 

Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daughter 
to  him  : 
Re  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then ; 
Mai'k  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fall'n  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
Rut  keep  a  farm,  and  cax-ters. 

Xing.  We  will  try  it. 

Queen.  Rut,  look,  where'  sadly  the   poor 
wretch  comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away  !  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away. 

I  '11   board  him    presently  : — O  !    give   me 

leave. —  i7o 

[£xeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

How  does  my  good  Lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  God-a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  1 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fish- 
monger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a 
man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir  :  to  be  honest,  as  this  world 
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goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten 
thousand. 

Pol.   That 's  very  true,  my  lord.  iso 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a 
dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion, — Have 
you  a  daugliter  ? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ucim.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun:  con- 
ception is  a  blessing ;  but  not  as  your 
dauglitei'  may  conceive. — Friend,  look  to  't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that  ? — [^sic?e.]  Still 
harping  on  my  daughter  : — yet  he  knew  me 
not  at  first ;  he  said,  I  was  a  fishmonger. 
He  is  far  gone,  far  gone  :  and  truly  in  my 
youth,  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love; 
very  near  this.  I  '11  speak  to  him  again. — 
What  do  you  read,  my  lord  1  102 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  1 

Ham.  Between  who  1 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my 
lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir  :  for  the  satirical  slave 
says  here,  that  old  men  have  grey  bear.ds  ; 
that  their  faces  are  wrinkled ;  their  eyes 
purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum ; 
and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit, 
together  with  most  weak  hams  :  all  of  which, 
sir,  though  I  most  powerfullj^  and  potently 
believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it 
thus  set  down ;  for  you  yourself,  sir,  should 
be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go 
backward. 

Pol.  \_Aside.'\  Though  this  be  madness,  yet 
there  is  method  in  't. — WUl  you  walk  out  of 
the  air,  my  lord  1 

Ham.   Into  my  grave  1  208 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air. — [jisicfe.] 
How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  1  a 
hapinness  that  often  madness  hits  on,  which 
reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously 
be  delivered  of  I  will  leave  him,  and  sud- 
denly contrive  the  means  of  meeting  between 
him  and  my  daughter. — My  honourable  lord, 
I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any- 
thing that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ; 
except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools  !  2:0 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  Lord  Hamlet ; 
there  he  is. 

Ros.  [To  PoLONius.]  God  save  you,  sir  ! 

[Exit  POLONIUS. 
Guil.  j\line  honour'd  lord  ! — 
Ens.  My  most  dear  lord  ! 


Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends  !  How 
dost  thou,  Guildenstern?  Ah,  Rosencrantz  ! 
Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As   the   indifferent   children   of    the- 
earth. 

Guil.   Happy,  in   that   we    are    not    over- 
happy  ; 
On  Foi'tune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  1  231 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or 
in  the  middle  of  her  favours  1 

Guil.  'F^ith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune  ?  O  I 
most  true  ;  she  is  a  strumpet.     What  news  1 

Ros.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world  's- 
grown  honest.  239 

Ham.  Then  is  doomsday  near;  but  your 
news  is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in 
particular  :  what  have  yovi,  my  good  friends, 
deserved  at  the  hands  of  Fortune,  that  she- 
sends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord  'i 

Ham.  Denmark  's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one  ;  in  which  there  are 
many  confines,  wards,  and  dungeons,  Denmark 
being  one  of  the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord.  250 

Ham,.  Why,  then  't  is  none  to  you ;  for 
there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so  :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it 
one  :  'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a 
nut-shell,  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite 
space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams.  • 

Guil.  Which  di-eams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;. 
for  the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is- 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  261 

Ham.   A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy 
and  light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's 
shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outstretched  heroes,  the  beggars^ 
shadows.  Shall  we  to  the  court  t  for,  by  my 
fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

Ros.,  Guil.  We'll  wait  upon  you.  ses 

Ham.  No  such  matter  :  I  will  not  sort  you 
with  the  rest  of  my  servants;  for,  to  speak  to 
you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully 
attended.  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friend- 
ship, what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor 
in  thanks ;  but  I  thank  you  :■  and  sure,  dear 
friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny. 
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Were  you  not  sent  for  1  Is  it  your  own  in- 
clining'? Is  it  a  free  visitation'!  Come,  come  ; 
•deal  justly  with,  me:  come,  come;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ?        280 

Ham.  Why,  anything, — but  to  the  piu'pose. 
You  were  sent  for  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
confession  in  your  looks,  which  your  modesties 
have  not  craft  enough  to  colour;  I  know,  the 
good  king  and  queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Sos.  To  what  end,  my  lord? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let 
me  conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellow- 
ship, by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the 
obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by 
what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge 
you  withal,  be  even  and  direct  with  me, 
whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no.  292 

Has.  What  say  you  t 

Mam.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you. — If 
you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham:  1  will  tell  you  why  ;  so  shall  my 
anticipation  prevent  your  discovery,  and 
your,  secrecy  to  the  king  and  queen  moult  no 
feather.  T  have  of  late  (but  wherefore  I  know 
not). lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of 
exercises;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily 
with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame, 
the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril  promontory ; 
this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look 
you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this 
inajestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why, 
it  appeareth  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What 
a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason ! 
how  infinite  in  faculty  !  in  form  and  moving, 
how  express  and  admirable  !  in  action,  how 
like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a 
^od !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon 
■of  animals  !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this 
■quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me ; 
no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your 
.smiling  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Bos.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stufi'  in 
my  thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I 
said,  man  delights  not  me  1  sw 

Bos.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not 
in  man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players 
.shall  receive  from  you :  we  coted  them  on 
the  way,  and  hither  are  they  coming  to  ofier 
you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  wel- 
come ;  his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me  : 
-the  adventurous  knight  shall  use  his  foil  and 
target :  the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the 
humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace  : 
the  clown  shall  make  those  laugh,  whose  lungs 


are  tickled  o'  the  sere  :  and  the  lady  shall  say 
her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt 
for 't.     What  players  are  they  ?  33 1 

Bos.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take 
such  delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel  1  their 
residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was 
better  both  ways. 

Bos.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham,.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation 
they  did  when  I  was  in  the  city  1  Are  they 
so  followed  1 

Bos.  No,  indoed,  they  are  not.  340 

Ham.  How  comes  it?  Do  they  grow 
rusty  1 

Bos.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the 
wonted  pace  :  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aery  of 
children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top 
of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped 
for  't :  these  are  now  the  fashion ;  and  so  be- 
rattle  the  common  stages  (so  they  call  them) 
that  many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose- 
quills,,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither.  349 

Ham.  What  !  are  they  children  1  who 
maintains  them?  how  are  they  escoted?  Will 
they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they 
can  sing?  will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they 
should  grow  themselves  to  common  players, 
(as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means  are  not 
better,)  their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make 
them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession  ? 

Bos.  'Eaith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to 
tarre  them  to  controversy  :  there  was,  for  a 
while,  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the 
poet  and  the  player  went  to  cufi's  in  the 
question.  sso 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Guil.  O  !  there  has  been  much  throwing 
about  of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord;  Herciiles, 
and  his  load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  strange;  for  my  uncle  is 
King  of  Denmark,  and  those  that  would  make 
mows  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give 
twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece, 
for  his  picture  in  little.  'Sblood,  there  is 
something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  phi- 
losophy could  find  it  out.  S72 
[Flourish  of  trumpets  within. 

Guil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to 
Elsinore.  Your  hands.  Come,  then ;  the 
appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  cere- 
mony :  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb, 
lest  my  extent  to  the  players  (which,  I  tell 
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you,  must  show  fairly  outward)  should  more 
appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  You 
are  welcome  ;  but  my  uncle-father,  and  aunt- 
mother,  are  deceived.  ssi 

Guil.   In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west  : 
when  the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw. 

Re-enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Ham.  Mark  yon,  Guildenstern  ; — and  you 
too ; — at  each  ear  a  hearer  :  that  great  baby, 
you  see  there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  :Swathing- 
clouts. 

Ros.  Happily  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them  ;  for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a 
child.  ?9i 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  me 
of  the  players  ;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir  : 
for  o'  Monday  morning  :  't  was  so  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome, — 

Pol.   The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz  ! 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, —  309 

Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass, — 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either 
for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral- 
comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  indi- 
vidable,  or  poem  unlimited  :  Seneca  cannot  be 
too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law 
of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only 
men. 

Ham.  "  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,"  what 
a  treasure  liadst  thou  ! 

Pol.    What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ]   410 

Ham,.  Why, 

"  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well." 

Pol.  \Aside.~\  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham,.   Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I 
have  a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham,:  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,.  Why,  420 

"  As  by  lot,  God  wot," 
and  then,  you  know, 

"  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was," — 
the  first  row  of  the  <pious  chanson  will  show 
you  more ;  for  look,  where  my  abridgment 
cDme.s. 

Enter  four  or  five  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  masters  ;  welcome,  all. — I 


am  glad  to  see^  thee  well  : — welcome,  good 
friends. — 0,  my  old  friend  !  Why,  thy  face- 
is  valanoed  since  I  saw  thee  last :  com'st  thou 
to  beard  me  in  Denmai'k^ — What !  my  young 
lady  and  mistress  !  By'r  lady,  your  lady- 
ship is  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when  I  saw 
you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.  Pray 
God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent 
gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.  .Mas- 
ters, you  are  all  welcome.  We  '11  e'en  to  't 
like  French  falconers,  fly  at  anything  we  see : 
we  '11  have  a  speech  straight.  Come,  give  us- 
■  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  passionate 
speech. 

1  Play.  What  speech,  my  good  lord  1  438 
Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,. 
— but  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not 
above  once ;  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased 
not  the  million  ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  generab 
but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose 
judgments  in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of 
mine)  an  excellent  play,  well  digested  in  the 
scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as 
cunning.  I  remember,  one  said,  there  were 
no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter 
savoury,  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase  that 
might  indite  the  author  of  affectation,  but 
called  it  an  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as 
sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than 
fine.  '  One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved  :  't  was 
Eneas'  tale  to  Dido  ;  and  thereabout  of  it 
especially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's 
slaughter.  If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin 
at  this  line  : — let  me  see,  let  me  see  : — 
"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian 

beast," 
— 't  is  not  so  ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus  : — 
"  The   rugged    Pyrrhus, — he,    whose   sable 
arms. 
Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 
When    he    lay    couched    in   the    ominous 
horse,  46o 

Hath  now  this  dread  afld  black  complexion 

smear'd 
With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules  ;  horridly  trick'd 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters, 

sons ; 
Bak'd   and   impasted   with   the   parching 

streets, 
That  lend  a  tyrranous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  vile  murderers  :   roasted  in  wrath 

and  fire. 
And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 
With    eyes   like   carbuncles    the    hellish 

Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks." —  ^^ 

So,  proceed  you. 
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Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken;  with 
good  accent,  and  good  discretion. 
1  Play.   "  Anon  lie  finds  him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks  :  his  antique 

sword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command.  Unequal  match'd, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage,  strikes 

wide; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell 

sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  senseless 

Ilium,  480 

Seeming  to  feel  this   blow,  with  flaming 

top 
Stoops  to  his  base;   and  with  a  hideous 

crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear  :  for,  lo  !  his 

sword. 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,   seem'd  i'  the  air  to 

stick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhns  stood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter. 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand 

still,  490 

The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  be- 
low 
As   hush   as    death,    anon    the    dreadful 

thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region:  so,  after  Pyrrhus' 

pause. 
Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a- work ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On    Mars    his    armour,    forg'd   for   proof 

eterne, 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding 

sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 
Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortune !  All  you 

gods. 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power;  soo 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her 

wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of 

heaven, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  !  " 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your 
beard. — Pr'ythee,  say  on: — he's  for  a  jig,  or  a 
tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. — Say  on:  come 
to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.   "  But  who,  O  !  who  had  seen  the 

mobled  queen  " — 
Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 
Pol.  That's  good;  mobled  queen  is  good,  sio 


1  Play.  "  Run  barefoot  up  and  down, 
threat'ning  the  flames 

With  bisson  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that 
head. 

Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and,  for  a 
robe, 

About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins, 

A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 

Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom 
steep'd, 

'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have 
pronouno'd  : 

But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her 
then. 

When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious 
sport 

In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's 
limbs,  520 

The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she 
made, 

(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at 
all,) 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes 
of  heaven. 

And  passion  in  the  gods." 

Pol.  Look,  whe'er  he  has  not  turned  his 
colour,  and  has  tears  in's  eyes  ! — Pr'ythee,  no 
more. 

Ham.  'T  is  well ;  I  '11  have  thee  speak  out 
the  rest  of  this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you 
see  the  players  well  bestowed  1  Do  you  hear, 
let  them  be  well  used  ;  for  they  are  the  ab- 
stracts, and  biief  chronicles,  of  the  time  : 
after  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad 
epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you  lived. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert. 

Ham.  God's  bodikin,  man,  much  better : 
use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should 
'scape  whipping  %  Use  them  after  your  own 
honour  and  dignity  :  the  less  they  deserve, 
the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs.  540 

Ham,.  Follow  him,  friends  :  we  '11  hear  a 
play  to-morrow.  \Exit  Polonius,  with  all  the 
'players  except  the  First?[  Dost  thou  hear  me, 
old  friend  %  can  you  play  the  Murder  of  Gon- 
zago? 

1  Play.  Aj,  mj  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some 
dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set 
down  and  insert  in  't,  could  you  not? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord.  550 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord  ;  and 
look  you  mock  him  not.  [Uxit  First  Player.'j 
My   good  friends  [to  Ros.  and  GuiL.],  I'll 
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leave  you  till  night :   you  are   "welcome   to 
Elsinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord  ! 
Ham.  A.J,  so,  God  be  wi'  ye. — 
[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  whole  conceit. 
That,    from    her    working,    all    his    visage 

■wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  's  aspect, 
A    broken   voice,    and    his   whole    function 


suiting 


his   conceit  1    and   all   for 


With   forms    to 

nothing  ! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  1    What  would 

he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion, 
That  I  have?     He  would  drown  the  stage 

with  tears, 
And    cleave    the    general    ear   with  horrid 

speech ;  5?o 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yetl, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king. 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward? 
Who  calls  me  villain  1  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose?   gives  me  the  lie 

i'  the  throat,  ssa 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?     Who  does  me  this? 
Ha! 


'S wounds  !  I  should  take  it;  for  it  cannot  be, 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter,  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With    this    slave's    offal.      Bloody,    bawdy 

villain ! 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless 

villain !  sso 

O,  vengeance ! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !     Ay,  sure,  this  is 

most  brave ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with 

words, 
And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion  ! 
Fie   upon  't !    foh  !      About,    my  brain  ! — I 

have  heard, 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene        uoo 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will 

speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.     I  '11  have  these 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle  :  I  '11  observe  his  looks ; 
I  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick  :  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have 

seen 
May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To    assume    a    pleasing    shape ;    yea,    and, 

perhaps,  eio 

Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.     I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  : — the  play's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

[Exit. 


ACT    III 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Unter    King,    Queen,    Polonius,    Ophelia, 
RosENCRANTZ,  and  Guildenstern. 

Kinff.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of   cir- 
cumstance. 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on,  this  confusion. 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 
Bos.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  dis- 
tracted ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means 
speak. 


Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be 
sounded, 
But,  with  a  craftj"-  madness,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  con- 
fession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ?     lo 

Bos.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 
Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  dis- 
position. 
Bos.  Niggard   of   question ;    but,    of   our 
demands, 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 
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Act  III. 


HAMLET,  PRINOE  OF  DENMARK. 


Scene  I. 


Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Sos.  Madam,  it   so  fell  out,  that  certain 
players 
We  o'ei--raught  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told 

him; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it.     They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  thint,  they  have  already  order      20 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'T  is  most  true  : 

And    he    beseech'd    me    to     entreat    your 

majesties, 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  aU.  my  heart;    and  it  doth 
much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 
Ros.  We  shall,  my  loi'd. 
[Exeunt  Rosbncrautz  and  Guildensteen. 
King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too ; 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither. 
That  he,  as  't  were  by  accident,  may  here     so 
Affront  Ophelia. 

Her  father,  and  myself,  (lawful  espials,) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  un- 
seen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd. 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you. — 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness  ;  so  shall  I  hope,  your 
virtues  40 

Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[IJxit  Queen. 
Fol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here. — Gracious,  so 
please  you. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves. — [To   Ophelia.] 

Read  on  this  book ; 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in 

this, — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd,  that,  with  devotion's 

visage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devU  himself. 

King.  [Aside.'l  O  !  't  is  too  true  ! 
How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my 
conscience !  so 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering 

art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 


Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
O  heavy  burden ! 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming :  let 's  withdraw, 
my  lord. 

[Exeunt  King  and  Polonius. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Harni.  To   be,  or   not   to  be,  that   is   the 

question  : — 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing   end   them  ■?— To  die, — to 

sleep,  CO 

No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The   heart-ache,    and   the   thousand   natural 

shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 't  is  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die,— to  sleep: — 
To  sleep  !   perchance  to  dream  : — ay,  there 's 

the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 

come. 
When  we  have  shuflBed  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.     There  's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 

time,  '"• 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely. 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  oiEce,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  these  fardels 

bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But    that    the    dread    of    something    after 

death, — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will,         so 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And   lose   the  name    of    action. — Soft  you, 

now! 
The  fair  Ophelia. — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord,  so 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day? 
Ham.  I   humbly  thank  you ;    well,   well, 

well. 
Oph.  My  lord,   I  have   remembrances   of 

youi-s, 
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That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  K'o,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour'd   lord,  you    know  right 
well  you  did ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath 

compos'd, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  their  perfume 

lost, 
Take  these  again ;  for,  to  the  noble  mind,    loo 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  un- 
kind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honest  1 

Oph.  My  lord ! 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  1 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  your 
honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your 
beauty. 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better 
commerce  than  with  honesty  ?  no 

Ham.  A.J,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty 
will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is 
to  a  bawd,  than  the  force  of  honesty  can 
translate  beauty  into  his  likeness  :  this  was 
sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives 
it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe 
so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me ; 
for  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock, 
but  we  shall  relish  of  it.     I  loved  you  not.  120 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  wouldst 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  1  I  am  myself 
indifferent  honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me 
of  such  thiugs,  that  it  were  better,  my  mother 
had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very  proud,  revenge- 
ful, ambitious ;  with  more  offences  at  my  beck, 
than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagi- 
nation to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them 
in.  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawl- 
ing between  heaven  and  earth?  We  are 
arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.  Go 
thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.  Where 's  your 
father? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him, 
that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in 's 
own  house.     Earewell. 

Oph.  O  !  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens  !  140 
Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I  '11  give  thee 
this  plague  for  thy  dowry  :  be  thou  as  chaste 
as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  go,  fare- 
well.    Or,  if  thou  wUt  needs  marry,  marry  a 


fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough  what 
monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery, 
go ;  and  quickly  too.      Farewell. 

Op)h.  O  heavenly  powers,  restore  hitn!  i48 
Ham.  1  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too, 
well  enough  :  God  hath  given  you  one  face, 
and  you  make  yourselves  another  :  yon  jig, 
you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's 
creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your 
ignorance.  Go  to  :  I  '11  no  more  on  't :  it 
hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will  have  no 
more  marriages  :  those  that  are  married  al- 
ready, all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall 
keep  as  they  are.  To  a  nunnery,  go.  [Hxit. 
Oph.  O,   what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'er- 

thrown ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue, 

sword ; 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,    leo 
The    glass   of    fashion,    and    the   mould   of 

form. 
The   observ'd  of  all   observers,  quite,  quite 

down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now   see    that    noble    and   most    sovereign 

reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and 

harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown 

youth 
Blasted  with  eostaoy.     O,  woe  is  me, 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I 

see  ! 

Re-enter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love !    his   affections  do   not   that 

way  tend  ;  no 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack  form  a 

little, 
Was  not  like  madness.     There  's  something 

in  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose. 
Will  be  some  danger :  which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  set  it  down.     He  shall  with  speed  to 

England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel  iso 

This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him 

thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you 

on 't  ? 
Pol.  It  shall  do  well ;  but  yet  do  I  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
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HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Scene  II. 


Sprung    from    neglected    love. — How    now, 

Ophelia ! 
You  need   not   tell   us  wliat  Lord  Hamlet 

said; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please  ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play,  i89 

Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  giiefs  :   let  her  be  round  with 

him  ; 
And  I  '11  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so  : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke 
my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much 
with  your  hand,  thus  ;  but  use  all  gently  : 
for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I 
may  say)  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  O  !  it  offends  me  to  the 
soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inex- 
plicable dumbshows,  and  noise  :  I  would 
have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing 
Termagant ;  it  out-herods  Herod :  pray  you, 
avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour.  is 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let 
your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor  :  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'er- 
step  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  anything  so 
overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is, 
,  to  hold,  ais  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time, 
his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this  overdone, 
or  come  tardy  off',  though  it  make  the  unskil- 
ful laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must, 
in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre 
of  others.  O  !  there  be  players,  that  I  have 
seen  play, — and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly, — not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that  neither 


having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait 
of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted, 
and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not 
made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  in- 
differently with  us.  38 

Ham.  O  !  reform  it  altogether.  And  let 
those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them:  for  there  be  of 
them,  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh 
too;  though,  in,  the  meantime,  some  necessary 
question  of  th'e  play  be  then  to  be  considered : 
that 's  villainoiig,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful 
ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Go,  make 
you  ready. —  \ Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  and 

GUILDENSTERN. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this 
piece  of  work  ? 
Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — 

[Exit  Polonius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ?  5* 

Ros.,  Guil.   We  will,  my  lord. 
[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildbnstern. 
Ham.  What,  ho  !  Horatio. 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 
Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversatian  cop'd  withal. 
Hor.  0  !  my  dear  lord, — 
Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter ; 

For  what   advancement   may   I   hope  from 

thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  1    Why  should  the 

poor  be  flatter'd  ? 
No ;    let   the    candied    tongue    lick  absurd 

pomp,  m 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou 

hear  ? 
Since   my   dear   soul   was    mistress    of    her 

choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself  :  for  thou  hast 

been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing, 
A  man,  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  :  and  bless'd  are 

those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co- 
mingled. 
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That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  -what  stop  she  please.     Give  me 

that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  'will  wear 

him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As    I    do    thee. — Something    too    much   of 

this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance, 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death: 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  afoot. 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt      so 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen, 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.      Give  him  heedful  note  : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hor.  Well,  my  lord  : 

If  he  steal   aught,   the  whilst   this  play  is 

playing. 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 
Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play :  I  must 

be  idle ;  90 

Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  march.  A  flourish.  Enter  King, 
Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz, 
GuiLDENSTERN,  and  others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  chameleon's 
■dish  :  I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed.  You 
■cannot  feed  capons  so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer, 
Hamlet :  tliese  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now. — \To  POLONlus.j 
My  lord,  you  played  once  in  the  university, 
you  say  ( 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord  j  and  was  accounted 
B,  good  actor.  loi 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar :  I  was 
kUled  i'  the  Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so 
■capital  a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your 
patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  good  Hamlet,  sit 
by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mothei',  here 's  metal  more 
attractive.  no 

Pol.  O  ho  !  do  you  mark  that  % 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  ye«<. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 


Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  1 

Oph.     Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country 
matters  % 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between 
maids'  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  %  120 

Ham,.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ilmn.  O  God !  your  only  jig-maker.  What 
should  a  man  do,  but  be  merry?  for,  look  you, 
how  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my 
father  died  within  's  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  't  is  twice  two  months,  my 
lord.  129 

Ham.  So  long  ?  Nay  then,  let  the  devil 
wear  black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O 
heavens  !  die  two  months  ago,  and  not  for- 
gotten yet  ?  Then  thei-e  's  hoi>e,  a  great  man's 
memory  may  out  live  his  life  half  a  year;  but, 
by'r  lady,  he  must  build  churches  then,  or 
else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the 
hobby-horse  ;  whose  epitaph  is,  "For,  O !  for, 
O  !  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot." 

Hautboys  play.     The  dumb-show  enters. 

Enter  a  Kiiig  and  a  Queen,  very  lovitigly  ; 
the  Queen  enidracing  him,  and  he  her.  She 
kneels,  and  makes  show  of  protestation  unto 
him,.  He  4akes  her  up,  and  declines  his 
head  upon  her  neck  ;  lays  him  down  upon 
a  bank  of  flowers  ;  she,  seeing  him  asleep, 
leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes 
off  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in 
the  King's  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  re- 
turns, finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes  pas- 
sionate action.  The  Poisoner,  with  some 
two  or  three  Mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming 
to  lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is  car- 
ried away.  The  Poisoner  woos  the  Queen 
with  gifts  :  she  seems  loath  and  unwilling 
awhile  ;  but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 
Oph.   What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  it 
means  mischief.  i4o 

Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argu- 
ment of  the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow  :  the 
players  cannot  keep  counsel ;  they  '11  tell, 
all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  wiU  show 
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him :   be  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he  '11  not 
shame  to  tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught.    I  '11 
mark  the  play.  150 

Pro.  For  us,  and  for  tragedy. 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

[Exit. 
Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a 
ring  'I 

Oph.  'T  is  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcebus' 

cart  gone  round 
Neptune's    salt    wash,     and    Tellus'    orbed 

ground  ; 
And    thirty    dozen    moons,    with    borrow'd 

sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties 

been ;  leo 

Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our 

hands, 
Unite  comniutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun 

and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  .ere  love  be  done. 
But,  woe  is  me  !  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer,    and   from   your   former 

state. 
That   I  distrust   you.     Yet,   though   I   dis- 
trust, 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must ; 
For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity, 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity.  no 

Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you 

know; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are 

fear ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows 

there. 
P.  King.    Faith,   I  must  leave  thee,  love, 

and  shortly  too ; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to 

do: 
And  thovx  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  be- 
hind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou — 

P.  Queen.  0,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such   love   must  needs   be   treason    in    my 

breast :  iso 

In  second  husband  let  me  be  'accurst ; 
None  wed  the  second,  but   who   kill'd   the 

first. 
Ham.  [Aside.]  Wormwood,  wormwood. 


P.  Queen.  The  instances,  that  second  mar- 
riage move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  : 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 
P.  King.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now 

you  speak  ; 
But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory,  190 

Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity ; 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the 

tree, 
But  fall  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  't  is,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt  : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy  : 
Where    joy   most   revels,    grief    doth    most 

lament ;  200 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This   world   is   not   for   aye ;    nor  't  is   not 

strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes 

change : 
For  't  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune 

love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favourite 

flies; 
The  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs  shall  nevei-  lack  a  friend; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  2u 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun. 
Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our 

own : 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is 

dead. 
P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor 

heaven  light ! 
Sport  and   repose   lock    from    me,    day   and 

night  ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  !      2;* 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  ! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both   here,   and   hence,   pursue    me   lasting 

strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! 
Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now  1 
P.  King.  'T  is  deeply  sworn.     Sweet,  leave 

me  here  awhile : 
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My  sj)iiits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  be- 
guile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleeps. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain ! 

[Hxit. 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ?    m 

Queen.  The  lady  protests  too  much,  mo- 
thinks. 

Ham.  O  !  but  she  '11  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  1  Is 
there  no  offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no  ;  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in 
jest :  no  offence  i'  the  world. 

Kiiig.  What  do  you  call  the  play  1  zss 

Ham.  The  Mouse-trap.  Marry,  how? 
Tropically.  This  play  is  the  image  of  a 
murder  done  in  Vienna :  Gonzago  is  the 
duke's  name ;  his  wife,  Baptista.  You  shall 
see  anon  ;  't  is  a  knavish  piece  of  work  :  but 
what  of  that?  your  majesty,  and  we,  that 
have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not  :  let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Unter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph.  You  are  a  good  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and 
your  love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are 
keen.  250 

Havi.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to 
take  off  my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham.  So  you  must  take  your  husbands. — 
Begin,  murderer  :  pox,  leave  thy  damnable 
faces,  and  begin.  Come  : — the  croakiug  i-aven 
doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Zuc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit, 
and  time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  col- 
lected. 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  in- 
fected, 260 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property, 
Oq  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

I  Pours  the  p>oison  into  the  Sleepe}fs  ears. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for 's 
estate.  His  name  's  Gonzago  :  the  story  is 
extant,  and  writ  in  choice  Italian.  You  shall 
see  anon,  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of 
Gonzago's  wife. 

0/)A.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire  ? 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play.  2™ 

Khig.  Give  me  some  light ! — away  ! 


All.  Lights,  lights,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must 
sleep  : 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers, 
(if  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with 
me,)  with  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed 
shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players, 
sir  1  280 

Hor.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself  :  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — pajook. 
Hor.  You  might  have  rhymed. 
Ham.  O   good   Horatio  !      I  '11   take   the 
ghost's   word  for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst 
perceive  1 

Hor.  ~V&cj  well,  my  lord.  290 

Ham.  Upon  the"  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham.  Ah,  ha ! — Come,  some  music !  come, 

the  recorders  ! 
For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy. — • 
Come,  some  music  ! 

Enter  Rosenceantz  and  Guildensteen. 

Ouil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word 
with  you. 

Ham,.   Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ?  aoo 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  dis- 
tempered. 

Ham.  With  driuk,  sir  ? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  rather  with  choler. 

Ha-m.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself 
more  richer,  to  signify  this  to  his  doctor  ;  for, 
for  me  to  put  him  to  his  purgation,  would, 
perhaps,  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse 
into  some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from 
my  affair.  310 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir ; — pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most 
great  affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is 
not  of  the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you 
to  make  me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do 
your  mother's  commandment ;  if  not,  your 
pardon  and  my  return  shall  be  the  end  of 
my  business. 
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Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot.  320 

Guil.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my 
■wit 's  diseased ;  but,  sir,  suck  answer  as  I 
can  make,  you  shall  command  ;  or,  rather,  as 
you  say,  my  mother  :  therefore  no  more,  but 
to  the  matter.     My  mother,  you  say, — 

Ros.  Then,  thus  she  says.  Your  behaviour 
hath  struck  her  into  amazement  and  admira- 
tion. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish 
a  mother  ! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels 
of  this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart.  S3i 

Bos.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her 
closet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham,.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times 
cur  mother.  Have  you  any  further  trade 
with  us  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  stUl,  by  these  pickers  and 
stealers. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of 
distemper  1  you  do  freely  bar  the  door  of  your 
own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your 
friend.  •     -md 

Ham.   Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the 
voice  of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession 
in  Denmark  ? 

Ham.  A.J,  sir,  but  "  While  the  grass 
grows ;  " — the  proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  Players  with  recorders. 

O  !  the  recorders  :  let  me  see  one. — To  with- 
draw with  you. — Why  do  you  go  about  to 
recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive 
me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold, 
my  love  is  too  unmannerly.  350 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that. 
Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham,.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Hami.  It  is  as  easy  as  lying ;  govern  these 
ventages  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give 
it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  dis- 
course most  eloquent  music.  Look  you, 
these  are  the  stops.  sei 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony  :  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy 
a  thing  you  make  of  me.  You  would  play 
upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops; 
you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery; 
you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to 


the  top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  is  much 
music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ, 
yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  'Sblood  !  do 
you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a 
pipe?  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will, 
though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  me. —  sra 

Enter  Polonids. 

God  bless  you,  sir  ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with 
you,  and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that  's 
almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel, 
indeed. 

Ham,.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel.  sso 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.   Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by- 
and-by. — They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 
— I  will  come  by-and-by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  [Exit. 

Ham.  By-and-by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me, 
friends.         [Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 

STEEN,  HOHATIO,  (fcc. 

'T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 
When    churchyards    yawn,    and    hell    itself 

breathes  out  390 

Contagion  to  this  world  :  now  could  I  drink 

hot  blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft !  now  to  my 

mother. — 

0  heart !  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural. 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,         399 
To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent  ! 

[Exit. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  King,    Rosencrantz,   and   Guilden- 

STERN. 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe 

with  us. 
To  let  his  madness  range.    Therefore,  prepare 

you  :  _    _ 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 
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Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide. 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe, 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  majesty.  lo 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  Ufe  is  bound, 
"With   all   the  strength   and   armour  of  the 

mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance  ;  but  much  more 
That   spirit,  upon  whose  weal   depends  and 

rests 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose   huge  spokes  ten  thousand   lesser 

things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd;    which,  when  it 

falls,  20 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alpne 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 
King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 

voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Eos.,  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

\_Ex6unt  EosENCEANTZ  and  Guildenstern. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he  's  going  to  his  mother's 

closet. 
Behind  the  arras  I  '11  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process  :  I  '11  warrant,  she  '11  tax 

him  home ; 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said,      so 
'T  is  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a 

mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'er- 

hear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.     Fare  you  well,  my 

liege  : 
I  '11  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[^Exit  POLONIUS. 

0  !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon 't, 

A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,   n 

1  stand  in  pause  where  1  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood, 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens. 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?     Whereto  serves 

mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  1 


And   what 's  in  j^rayer,    but    this    two-fold 

force, — 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall,  «> 

Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?    Then,  I  '11  look  uj) : 
My  fault  is  past.     But,   O  !    what  form  of 

prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  1     Forgive  me  my  foul 

murder ! — 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  1 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 
And  oft 't  is  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law  :  but 't  is  not  so  above ;      eu 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature  ;   and  we  ourselves  com- 

pell'd. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To   give   in   evidence.      What   then^    what 

rests  ■? 
Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  % 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state  !     O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more   engaged !      Help,   angels  !    make 

assay  : 
Bow,  stubborn  knees  ;  and  heart,  with  strings 

of  steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe.         n 
All  may  be  well.  [Retires  and  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is 

praying  ; 
And  now  I  '11  do  't :  — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven ; 
And   so   am  I  reveng'd  ?      That   would   be 

scann'd  : 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  dq  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  ftiU  of  bread  ;     so 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as 

May; 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save 

Heaven  ? 
But,    in    our   circumstance    and    course    of 

thought, 
'T  is  heavy   with   him.      And   am    I    then 

reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  1 
No. 
Up,  sword ;    and  know  thou  a  more  horrid 

hent : 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
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Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  liis  bed  ;     m 
At  gaining,  swearing  ;  or  about  some  act, 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in 't ; 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at 

heaven, 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and 

black. 
As    hell,    whereto    it    goes.       My    mother 

stays  : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days. 

[Uxit. 
The  King  rises  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  re- 
main below  : 
Words  without  thought^  never  to  heaven  go. 

[Hxit. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  the  Same. 

Unter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.     Look,  you  lay 
home  to  him ; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to 

bear  with. 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood 

between 
Much  heat  and  him.      I  '11  silence  me  e'en 

here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [Within.']  Mother,  mother,  mother! 
Queen.  I  '11  warrant  you ;  fear  me  not ; 
Withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himself  behind  the  arras. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much 

offended. 
HaTn.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much 

offended. 
Queen.  Come,,  come ;  you  answer  with  an 

idle  tongue.  12 

Ham.  Go,  go  ;  you  question  with  a  wicked 

tongue. 
Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 
Ham,.  What 's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so  : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's 

wife  ; 
But — 'would  you  were  not  so  ! — ^you  are  my 

mother. 
Queen.  Nay  then,  I  '11  set  those  to  you  that 

can  speak. 
Earn.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down  ;  you 

shall  not  budge  : 

65  «i 


You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass  20 

Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 
Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  1  thou  wilt  not 
murder  me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho  ! 

Pol.  [Behind.]  What,  ho !  help,  help,  help ! 
Ham.  How  now  !  a  rat  1  [Draws.]  Dead  ! 
for  a  ducat,  dead  ! 

[Makes  a  pass  through  tlie  a/rras. 
Pol.  [Behind.]  0  !  I  am  slain. 

[Falls,  and  dies. 
Queen.  O  me  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not  : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is 

this! 
Ham.  A  bloody  deed ;  almost  as  bad,  good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother,  so 
Queen.  As  kill  a  king  ! 
Hsim.  Ay,  lady,  't  was  my  word. 

[Lifts  up  the  arras,  and  draws 
forth  Polonius. 
Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell! 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better  ;  take  thy  fortune  ; 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands.     Peace  !  sit 

you  down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 
Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st 
wag  thy  tongue  « 

In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Sucla  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;   makes   marriage 

vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths  :  O  !  such  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :    heaven's  face   doth 

glow; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass,  so 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  AJi  me  !  what  act, 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index'? 
Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
this ; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
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New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ;  eo 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  woiid  assurance  of  a  man. 
This  was  your  husband  :  look  you  now,  what 

follows. 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you 

eyes'? 
Gould  you   on   this  fair  mountain  leave  to 

feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  1     Ha !   have  you 

eyes? 
You  cannot  call  it  love  ;  for,  at  your  age^ 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon   the  judgment ;    and  what 

judgment  71 

Would  step  from  this  to  this  1     Sense,  sure, 

you  have. 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but,  sure, 

that  sense 
Is  apoplex'd ;  for  madness  would  not  err. 
Nor  sense  to  ecstacy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd, 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice, 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil 

was 't, 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense  si 

Could  not  so  mope. 
O  shame  !    where  is  thy  blush  1     Rebellious 

hell, 
If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire  :  proclaim  no  shame, 
When    the    compulsive    ardour    gives    the 

charge ; 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet !  speak  no  more  ! 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ;  so 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  ^ay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed  ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption  ;  honeying,  and  making 

love 
Over  the  nasty  sty ; — 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more  ! 

These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears  : 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet ! 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  Vice  of  kings  ; 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule,         100 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 


Queen  No  more  ! 

Ham.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches. — 

Enter  Ghost. 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly   guards ! — What   would  your 
gracious  figure  ? 
Queen.  Alas  !  he 's  mad. 
Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to 
chide,  . 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 
O,  say !  no 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget.  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits ; 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works : 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham,.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas  !  how  is  't  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with   the  incorporal   air   do  hold  dis- 
course ]  119 
Eorth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  hke  life  in  excrements, 
Starts   up,   and   stands   on  end.      O  gentle 

son ! 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle   cool  patience.      Whereon   do  you 
look? 
Ham.  On  him,  on  him ! — Look  you,  how 
pale  he  glares  ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to 

stones. 
Would   make   them  capable. — Do  not  look 

upon  me ; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stern  eflects  :  then,  what  I  have  to  do  iso 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for 
blood. 
Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 
Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I 

see. 
Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 
Qvsen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look,  how  it 
steals  away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the 
portal !  [Exit  Ghost. 

Qusen.     This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your 
brain  : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstacy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstacy !  110 
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My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep 

time, 
And  makes   as  healthful  music.     It   is   not 

madness 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  mad- 
ness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,   for  love   of 

grace, 
Lay   not  that   flattering    unction    to    your 

sovil. 
That   not    your   trespass,    but   my  madness 

speaks  : 
It  will  but  skia  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  ; 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects   unseen.     Confess  yourself  to    Hea- 
ven ;  150 
Hepent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my 

virtue  ; 
For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Yea,    curb   and   woo,   for   leave   to  do  him 
good. 
Queen.  O    Hamlet !    thou   hast    cleft   my 

heart  in  twain. 
Hrnn.    O,   throw   away   the   worser    part 
of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
•Good  night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed  : 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  lei 

That   monster,    custom,  who   all  sense  doth 

eat. 
Oft  habits'  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this, 
"That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on.     Refrain  to-night; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easy ; 
JFor   use   almost   can   change  the   stump  of 

nature. 
And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out      170 
With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good 

night : 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
I  '11  blessing  beg  of  you. — For,  this  same  lord, 
\Pointvng  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent :  but  Heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, — 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, — 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The   death    I   gave   him.     So,    again,    good 

night. — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 
Thus   bad    begins,    and   worse   remains    be- 
hind.   180 

•One  word  more,  good  lady. 


Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid 

you  do  ;. 
Let    the    bloat   king   tempt   you   again    to 

bed; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;   call  you  his 

mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his   damn'd 

fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.     'T  were  good,  you  let  him 

know ; 
For  who,    that 's   but   a   queen,    fair,    sober, 

wise,  iBo 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?   who  would  do 

so? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made 

of  breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me.  200 

Kam.    I   must   to   England ;    you    know 

that. 
Queen.  Alack  ! 

I  had  forgot :  't  is  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There 's  letters  seal'd  :  and  my  two 

school-fellows,  — 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — - 
They  bear   the  mandate ;  they    must    sweep 

my  way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work  ; 
For  't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own   petar :  and  't  shall   go 

hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.     0  !  't  is  most 

sweet,  21  i 

When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — • 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing  : 
I  'U     lug    the     guts     into    the     neighbour 

room. — 
Mother,    good    night. — Indeed,    this    coun- 
sellor 
Is   now   most   still,   most   secret,   and   most 

grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,    sir,    to    draw   toward   an    end   with 

you. 
Good  night,  mother. 

\Exeunt  severally  ;  Hamlkt  dragging  in 

Polonius. 
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Scene  I. — The  Same. 


Enter  KixG,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and 

GUILDENSTERN. 

King.  There  's  matter  iii  these  sighs  :  these 

profound  heaves 
You  must  traiishite  ;  't  is  fit  we  understand 

them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.  Bestow  this    place    on   us   a   little 

while. — 
\_Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstbrn. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 
King.  What,  Gertrude?     How  does  Ham- 
let? 
Queen.  Mad  as  the   sea,  and  wind,   when 

both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,   "  A  rat  ! 

a  rat !  "  lo 

And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed  ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there. 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd  % 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd,  and  out 

of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man  ;  but  so  much  was  our 

love, 
We  would   not  understand   what  was  most 

fit ;  20 

But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  % 
Queen.  To   draw   apart  the  body  he  hath 

kill'd  ; 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 
Shows  itself  pure  :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.   0  Gertrude  !  come  away. 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence;  and  this  vile 

deed  so 

We  mvist,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both   countenance  and  excuse. — Ho  !   Guil- 

denstern  ! 

Re-enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further 

aid. 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain, 


And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragged 
him  : 

Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the 
body 

Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 
\Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Come,   Gertrude,   we  '11   call   up   our   wisest 
friends ; 

And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to 
do, 

And  what 's  untimely   done  :  so,  haply,  slan- 
der— ■  « 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 

Transports  his  poison'd  shot — may  miss  our 
name. 

And  hit  the  woundless  air.     O,  come  away  ! 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  stowed. 

Ros.,  Guil.  \Within.'\  Hamlet !  Lord  Ham-- 

let! 
Ham.  What  noise  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ? 
O  !  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with 
the  dead  body  % 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto 
't  is  kin. 

Ros.  Tell   us  where   't  is ;    that  we   may 
take  it  thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ?  lo 

Ham..  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and 
not  mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of 
a  sponge,  what  replication  should  be  made 
by  the  son  of  a  king  1 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  kmg's 
countenance,  his  rewards,  his  authorities. 
But  such  officers  do  the  king  best  service  in 
the  end  :  he  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the 
corner  of  his  jaw ;  first  mouthed,  to  be  last 
swallowed  :  when  he  needs  what  you  have 
gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge, 
you  shall  be  dry  again.  21 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech 
sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear. 
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Hos.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the 
body  is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Mani.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but 
the  king  is  not  with  the  body.  The  king  is 
a.  thing — 

Guil  A  thing,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Of  nothing  :  bring  me  to  him. 
Hide  fox,  and  all  after.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Unter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find 

the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him  : 
He  's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their 

eyes;  _ 
And  where  't  is  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is 

weigh'd. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth 

and  even, 
This  sudden  sending  l;iim  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd,  lo 

Or  not  at  all. — 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

How  now  !  what  hath  befallen  1 
Eos.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my 
lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  1 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know 

your  pleasure. 
King.  Bring  him  before  us. 
Sos.   Ho,  Guildenstern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildensteen. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where 's  Polonius  1 

Hmn.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  !     Where  1  u 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is 
€aten  :  a  certain  convocation  of  poUtic  worms 
are  e'en  at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only 
emperor  for  diet  :  we  fat  all  creatures  else, 
to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots  : 
your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but 
variable  service  ;  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table : 
that 's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm 
that  hath  eat  of  a  king  ;  and  eat  of  the  fish 
that  hath  fed  of  that  worm.  so 

Kimg.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 


Ham.  Nothmg,  but  to  show  you  how  a 
king  may  go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a 
beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Polonius  1 
Ham.  In  heaven  :  send  thither  to  see ;  if 
your  messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him 
i'  the  other  place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if 
you  find  him  not  within  this  month,  you 
shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into 
the  lobby. 

King.   [To  some  Attendants.'\  Go  seek  him 
there.  lo 

Ham.   He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 
King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial 
safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send 

thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness  ;  therefore,  prepare  thy- 
self. 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King,  So   is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our   pur- 
poses. 
Ham,.  I   see   a  cherub  that  sees  them.— 
But,    come  ;  for    England  ! — Farewell,    dear 
mother.  m 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 
Ham.  My  mother  :  father  and  mother   is 
man  and  wife,   man  and  wife  is  one  flesh; 
and  so,  my  mother.     Come,  for  England  ! 

[Exit. 
King.  Follow    him   at   foot ;    tempt   him 
with  speed  aboard  : 
Delay  it  not,  I  '11  have  him  hence  to-night 
Away,  for  everj'thing  is  seal'd  and  done. 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair  :  pray  you,  make 
haste. 
[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  ai\d  Guildenstern. 
And,    England,   if  my   love    thou  hold'st  at 
aught,  60 

(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee 

sense. 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  lis,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly 

set 
Our    sovereign    process,    which    imports    at 

full, 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  Eng- 
land; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
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And  thou  must  cure  me.     Till  I  know  't  is 

done. 
Ilowe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.  70 

[Exit. 


Scene  IV. — A  Plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  a  Captain,   and  Soldiers, 
marching. 

For.  Go,  captain ;  from  me  greet  the  Danish 
king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  license,  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendez- 
vous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  ought  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye, 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do  't,  my  lord. 

For.  G-o  softly  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Soldiers. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 

STERN,  <fcc. 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 
Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir.  10 

Ham.  How  purpos'd,  sir,  I  pray  you  ? 
Ca}}.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 
Ham.  Who  commands  them,  sir? 
Ca]}.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortin- 
bras. 
Ham.   Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland, 
sir, 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly   to    speak,    sir,    and    with   no 
addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole,     21 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 
Ham,.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will 

defend  it. 
Cap.  Yes,  't  is  already  garrison'd. 
Ham.  Two    thousand   souls,    and    twenty 
thousand  ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw  : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and 

peace^ 
That   inward   breaks,    and   shows   no   cause 

without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 
Cap.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bos.  Will 't  please  you  go,  my  lord  1 

Ham.  I  '11   be  with  you   straight.      Go  a 
little  before.  31 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  <&c. 


How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  is  a  man,. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  dis- 
course. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple        « 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A   thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one 

part  wisdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "  This  thing  's  to  do ;" 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and 

means. 
To  do  't.     Examjjles,  gross  as  earth,  exhort 

me  : 
Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufi''d, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ;  sa 

Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument. 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour  's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I 

then. 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd, 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep  %  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame,  ei 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause ; 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent. 
To  hide  the  slain  1 — O  !  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  t 

[Exit 


Scene  V. — Elsinore.     A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
Hor.  She  is  importunate;  indeed,  distract: 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father;  says, 
she  hears. 
There  's  tricks  i'  the  world ;   and  hems,  and 

beats  her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in 

doubt, 
That   carry  but   half  sense :    her  speech   is 
nothing. 
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Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth,  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it, 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own 

thoughts ;  10 

Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures 

yield  them, 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be 

thought, 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 
'T  were  good  she  were  spoken  with,  for  she 

may  .strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 
Queen.  Let  her  come  in.       [Uxit  Horatio. 
To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt.  20 

He-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is   the  beauteous  majesty  of 

Denmark  ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  1 

Oph.  [Singfs.]  How  should  I  your  true  love 
know 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  liat  and  siaff, 
And  his  sandal  shoon. 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this 

song? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ;  so 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 
At  his  heels  a  stone. 

O,  ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but,  Ophelia, — 

Oph.  Fray  you,  mark. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain 
snow, — 

Enter  King. 

Queen.  Alas  !  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  Larded  with  sweet  flowers  ; 

Which  hewept  to  the  grave  did  go. 
With  true-love  showers. 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ?  « 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you  !  They  say,  the 
owl  was  a  baker's  daughter.  Lord !  we  know 
what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be. 
God  be  at  your  table  ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  words  of 
this;  but  when  they  ask  you  what  it  means, 
say  you  this : 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 


And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  yov/r  Valentine  :  w 

Tlien  up  he  rose,  and  donn'd  his  clothes, 

And  dupp'd,  the  chamber  door  ; 
Let  in  the  m,aid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 
Oph.  Indeed,    la!    without   an  oath,    I'll 
make  an  end  on  't : 

By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame  ! 
Young  men  will  do  't,  if  they  come  to 't ;     eo 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me. 

You  promised  me  to  wed : 
So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun. 

An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  1 
Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must 
be  patient  :  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to 
think,  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground. 
My  brother  shall  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank 
you  for  your  good  counsel.  Come,  my  coach  ! 
Good  night,  ladies  ;  good  night,  sweet  ladies  ; 
good  night,  good  night.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her   close ;    give   her   good 

watch,  I  pray  you.        \_Exit  Horatio. 
O  !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief ;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.     And  now,  be- 
hold, 
O  Gertrude,  Gertrude ! 
When  sorrows  come,  the}   come  not  single 

spies, 
But  in  battalions.     First,  her  father  slain  :  , 
Next,  your  son  gone ;   and  he  most  violent 

author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 

whispers,  si 

For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done 

but  greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment, 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere 

beasts  : 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd,  91 

Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     0  my  dear  Gertrude !  this. 
Like  to  a  mui'dering-piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death.   [A  noise  within. 
Queen.  Alack  i  what  noise  is  this? 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 


Let 


King.  Where     are     my    Switzers 

tliem  guard  the  door. 
What  is  the  matter  1 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  liis  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head,         loo 
O'erbears  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him 

lord; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 
They   cry,   "  Choose   we ;    Laertes   shall   be 

king !  " 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the 

clouds, 
"  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king  !  " 
Queen.   How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail 

they  cry  ! 
O  !  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 
King.  The  doors  are  broke.   [Noise  within. 

Enter  Laertes  armed  ;  Danes  following. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king?^Sirs,  stand  you 
all  without.  in 

Ban.  No,  let 's  come  in. 
Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will. 

[They  retire  without  the  door. 
Laer.  I   thank   you  :    keep   the  door. — O 
thou  vile  king. 
Give  "me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.   That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm  pro- 
claims me  bastard  ; 
Cries,    cuckold,    to    my  father;    brands    the 

harlot 
E  ven  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? —      120 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person  : 
There  's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd. — Let  him  go, 

Gertrude. — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  1 
King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 
Lqer.  How  came   he  dead  1     I  '11  not   be 
juggled  with. 
To   hell,   allegiance !    vows,  to   the  blackest 
devil !  13U 


Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.     To  this  point  I  stand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence ; 
Let  come  what  comes,  only  I  '11  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  1 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world  : 
And,  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so 

well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is  't  writ  in  your 
revenge,  "') 

That,  swoppstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend 

and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I  'II 
ope  my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensibly  m.  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce,     150 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes.   [Within.']         Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Re-enter  Ophelia. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains  !  tears  seven  times 

salt. 
Burn  ovit  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  Heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by 

weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia  ! — 
O  heavens !  is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love  ;  and,  where  't  is  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself       lei 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.   They  hore  him  harefac'd  on  the  bier ; 
Hey  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny  : 
And  in    his   grave   rain'd   many   a 
tear  ; — 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  per- 
suade revenge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down-a-doion,  an  you 
call  him  a-down-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes 
it !  It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his 
master's  daughter.  ifi 
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Laer.  This  nothing 's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There  's  rosemary,  that 's  for  remem- 
brance ;  pray  yon,  love,  remember  :  and  there 
is  pansies,  that 's  for  thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts 
and  remembrance  fitted. 

Ofh.  There 's  fennel  for  you,  and  colum- 
bines;— there  's  rue  for  you;  and  here  's  some 
for  me  :  we  may  call  it  call  it  herb-grace  o' 
Sundays  : — O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with 
a  difierence. — There  's  a  daisy  :  I  would  give 
you  some  violets  ;  but  they  withered  all  when 
my  father  died. — They  say,  he  made  a  good 
end, —  183. 

For  honny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy, — 

Laer.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell 
itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.     And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead  : 
Go  to  thy  death-bed  :  mo 

He  never  will  come  agai/n. 

His  beard  as  white  as  snow, 

All  flaxen  was  his  poll ; 
He  is  gone,  lie  is  gone, 
And  we  cast  away  moan  : 

God  ha'  mercy  on  his  soul  ! 

And  of  all  Christian  souls,  I  pray  God.     God 

be  wi'  you  !  [Exit. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this  ?     0  God  ! 
King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your 

grief. 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart,         200 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you 

will, 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and 

me. 
If  by  direct,  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but  if  not, 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so  : 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  burial, —    210 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his 

bones. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  't  were  from  heaven  to 

earth, 
That  I  must  call 't  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  the  ofience  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Horatio  and  a  Servant. 

Hor.  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with 
me? 

Serv.  Sailors,  sir :  they  say,  they  have 
letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in. —    [Exit  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an  't  please  him. 
There  's  a  letter  for  you,  sir  :  it  comes  from 
the  ambassador  that  was  bound  for  England, 
if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know 
it  is.  n 

Hor.  [Reads.'\  "  Horatio,  when  thou  shalt 
have  overlooked  this,  give  these  fellows  some 
means  to  the  king  :  they  have  letters  for  him. 
Ere  we  were  twodays  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of 
very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  chase. 
Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on 
a  compelled  valour ;  in  the  grapple  I  boarded 
them  :  on  the  instant  they  got  clear  of  our 
ship,  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They 
have  dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy ; 
but  they  knew  what  they  did ;  I  am  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  king  have  the 
letters  I  have  sent ;  and  repair  thou  to  me 
with  as  much  haste  as  thou  wouldst  fly  death. 
I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear,  will  make 
thee  dumb ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for 
the  bore  of  the  matter.  These  good  fellows 
will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrantz 
and  GuUdenstern  hold  their  course  for 
England :  of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee. 
Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,    Hamlet." 
Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your 
letters ;  so 

And  do  't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct 

me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.    Now    must    your    conscience    my 
acquittance  seal. 
And   you  must   put  me  in   your   heart   for 

friend, 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
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That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears  :  but  tell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  safety,  wisdom,  all  things  else. 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  0  !  for  two  special  reasons  ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  un- 

sinew'd,  lo 

And  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen, 

his  mother. 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive, 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to 

stone,  20 

Convert   his   gyves  to    graces ;    so   that   my 

aiTOWs, 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  fa,ther  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again^ 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For   her  perfections.     But  my  revenge  will 

come. 
King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that ;  you 

must  not  think,  30 

That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull,, 
That  we  can   let  our   beard   be  shook  with 

danger, 
And  think   it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall 

hear  more  : 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

How  now  !  what  news  1 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet. 

This  to  your  majesty  :  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet  !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say ;   I  saw 
them  not : 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd 
them  40 

Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Messenger. 

\Beads.'\  "  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know, 
I  am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow 
shaU   I  beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes ; 


when  I  shall,  first  asking  your  pardon  there- 
unto, recount  the  occasions  of  my  sudden  and 
more  strange  return.  Hamlet." 

What  should   this  mean?     Are  all  the  rest 

come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 
Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  1 
King.  "I  is  Hamlet's  character. 

"  Naked,"— 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  "alone.''  51 
Can  you  advise  me  t 

Laer.  I  'm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him 
come  : 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
"  Thus  diddest  thou." 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

(As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  1) 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me  1 

Laer.  A.j,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 
King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now 
return'd, —  m 

As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which   he  shall  not   choose  but 

fall; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall 

breathe. 
But   even    his   mother   shall    uncharge   the 

practice. 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  wUl  be  rul'd  ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have   been  talk'd  of   since  your  travel 
much,  70 

And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine  :  your  sum  of 

parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness. — Two  months 
since,  so 

Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy  : — 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against,  the 

French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback ;   but  this 

gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in 't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
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And   to  siicli  wondrous   doing   brought   his 

horse, 
As  he  had  been  inoorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  topp'd  my 

thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks, 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A'  Norman,  was  't  1 

King.  A  Norman.  9o 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 
King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch, 
indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.   He  made  confession  of  you  ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially, 
That  he  cried  out,  't  would  be  a  sight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you  :  the  scrimers  of  their 

nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  oppos'd  them.     Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy,        102 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  him. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 

La^r.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love 
your  father  ; 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ;      no 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff",  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy. 
Dies  in  his  own  too-miich.     That  we  would 

do. 
We   should   do   when   we   would ;   for  this 

"  would  "  changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents, 
And  then  this  "  should  "  is  like  a  spendthrift 
sigh,  121 

That  hurts  by  easing.     But,  to  the  quick  o' 

the  ulcer  : 
Hamlet  comes  back  :  what  would  you  under- 
take. 
To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed. 
More  than  in  words  % 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No   place,   indeed,    should    murder 
sanctuarise ; 


Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.     But,  good 

Laertes, 
Will   you   do   this,  keep   close  within  your 

chamber. 
Hamlet,  return'd,  shall  know  you  are  come 

home  : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame  isi 

The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine, 

together. 
And  wager  on  your  heads  :  he,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice. 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do  't ; 

And,  for  that  purpose,  I  '11  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank,  140 

So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the   moon,   can  save  the  thing  from 

death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I  '11  touch  my 

point 
With    this   contagion,    that,    if  I   gall   him 

slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let 's  further  think  of  this  ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and 

means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.     If  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  per- 
formance, 1=0 
'T  were   better   not   assay'd :    therefore,  this 

project 
Should  have  a  back,   or  second,   that  might 

hold, 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.     Soft ! — let  me 

see  : — 
We  '11  make  a  solemn  wager   on  your  cun- 
nings,— ■ 
Iha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that 

end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I  '11  have  pre- 

par'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce  ;  whereon  but  sipping, 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,  loo 
Our    purpose   may   hold   there.     But    stay ! 

what  noise  1 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  queen  % 

Qtisen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's 
heel. 
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So  fast  they  follow. — Your  sister  's  drown'd, 

Laertes. 
Zaer.  Drown'd  ! — 0,  where  ? 
Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a 

brook, 
'That  shows   his   hoar   leaves   in   the   glassy 

stream  ; 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come, 
Of  crow-flowers,    nettles,    daisies,    and    long 

purples. 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name,  wo 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 

them  : 
There,    on  the  pendant   boughs  her  coronet 

weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell   in    the    weeping    brook.     Her    clothes 

spread  wide. 
And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time,   she    chanted    snatches  of  old 

tunes, 


As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but   long  it  could   not 
be,  18J 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  !  then,  is  she  drown'd  % 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  t'oo  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor 
Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are 

gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  i9!> 
But  that  this  folly  douts  it.  [Exit. 

King.  Let 's  follow,  Gertrude. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore,  let 's  follow.  [Eoeeunt. 


ACT     V. 


Scene  I. — A  Churchyard. 


Enter  two  Clowns,  with  spades  and  mattocks. 

1  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian 
burial,  that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  t 

2  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  and  therefore 
make  her  grave  straight :  the  crowner  hath 
sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence  1 

2  Clo.  Why,  't  is  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  mvist  be  se  offendendo ;  it  cannot 
be  else.  For  here  lies  the  point :  if  I  drown 
myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act,  and  an 
act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do, 
and  to  perform  :  argal,  she  drowned  herself 
wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  del- 
ver.  — 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ; 
good  :  here  stands  the  man ;  good  :  if  the 
man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it 
is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes ;  mark  you  that : 
but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him, 
he  drowns  not  himself :  argal,  he  that  is  not 
guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own 
life.  21 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  1 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry,  is  't,  crowner's  quest- 
law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on  't?     If 


this  had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should 
have  been  buried  out  of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st ;  and  the 
more  pity,  that  great  folk  shall  have  coun- 
tenance in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  them- 
selves, more  than  their  even-Christian.  Come, 
my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen 
but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers ; 
they  hold  up  Adam's  profession.  S2 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  \ 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that,  ever  bore 
arms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen?  How  dost 
thou  understand  the  Scripture  1  The  Scrip- 
ture says,  Adam  digged  :  could  he  dig  with- 
out arms  ?  I  '11  put  another  question  to  thee  : 
if  thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  con- 
fess thyself —  40 

2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger 
than  either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the 
carpenter  ? 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame 
outlives  a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  : 
the  gallows  does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ? 
it  does  well  to  those  that  do  ill :  now,  thou 
dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  buUt  stronger 
than  the  church  :  argal,  the  gallows  may  do 
well  to  thee.     To  't  again  ;  come.  so 
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2  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason 
a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clo.  To  't. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  distance. 

1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it, 
for  your  dvill  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with 
.beating ;  and,  when  you  are  asked  this  ques- 
tion next,  say,  a  grave-maker :  the  houses 
that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday.  Go,  get 
thee  to  Yaughan  ;  fetch  me  a  stoop  of  liquor. 

[Exit  2  Clown. 

1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love,  62 

Methought  it  was  very  sweet, 
To  contract,  0!  the  time,  for-a  !  my  hehove, 

0,  methought,  there  was  nothing-a  meet. 

Ham.  Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his 
business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hor.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  pro- 
perty of  easiness. 

Ham.  'T  is  e'en  so  :  the  hand  of  little  em- 
ployment hath  the  daintier  sense.  n 

1  Clo.  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 
Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  intil  the  land. 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such. 

[Throws  up  a  skull. 

Ham.  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and 
could  sing  once  :  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to 
the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that 
did  the  first  murder !  This  might  be  the  pate  of 
a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-offices,  one 
that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  %     si 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say, 
"  Good  morrow,  sweet  lord  !  How  dost  thou, 
good  lord  %  "  This  might  be  my  Lord  Such- 
a-one,  that  praised  my  Lord  Such-a-one's 
horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it,  might  it  not  % 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord.  as 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so,  and  now  my  Lady 
Worm's ;  chapless,  and  knocked  about  the 
mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  Here  's  fine 
revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see  't. 
Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding, 
but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em  ?  mine  ache 
to  think  on 't. 

1  Clo.  A  pich-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade. 
For  and  a  shrouding  slieet  : 
0  !  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  he  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet.  m 

[Throws  up  another  sktdl. 


Ham.  There's  another:  why  may  not  that 
be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his 
quiddits  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures, 
and  his  tricks'!  why  does  he  suffer  this  rude 
knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce 
with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of 
his  action  of  battery  %  Humph  !  This  fel- 
low might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land, 
with  his  statutes,  his  recognisances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries  :  is  this 
the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his 
recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine 
dirt  %  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of 
his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  % 
The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly 
lie  in  this  box,  and  must  the  inheritor  himself 
have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep- 
skins % 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 

Ham.  'They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which 
seek  out  assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to 
this  fellow. — Whose  grave's  this,  sir?  ira 

1  Clo.  Mine,  sir. — 

Ola  pit  of  clay  for  to  he  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Hajm,  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed ;  for  thou 
liest  in  't. 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on  't,  sir,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  yours ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in  't, 
and  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in  't,  to  be  in  't,  and 

say  it  is  thine  :  't  is  for  the  dead,  not  for  the 

quick ;  therefore,  thou  liest.  132 

1  Clo.  'T  is  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  't  will  away 

again,  from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 
1  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 
Ham.  What  woman,  then  ? 
1  Clo.  For  none,  neither. 
Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in 't  ? 
1  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but, 
rest  her  soul,  she  's  dead.  mi 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is  !  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo 
us.  By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  this  three  years  I 
have  taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so 
picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so 
near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe. 
— How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came 
to  't  that  day  that  our  last  King  Hamlet  o'er- 
came  Fortinbras. 

Ha/m.  How  long  is  that  since  ?  isi 

1  Clo.  Cannot   you   tell  that  ?    every  fool 
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can  tell  that.  It  was  the  very  day  that 
young  Hamlet  was  born ;  he  that  is  mad, 
and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry;  why  was  he  sent  into 
England  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad  :  he  shall 
recover  his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  't  is 
no  great  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why'? 

1  Oh.  'T  will  not  be  seen  in  him  there ; 
there  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he.  isi 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark :  I  have 
been  sexton  here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth 
ere  he  rot  ]  i™ 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he 
die,  (as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a- 
days,  that  will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he 
will  last  you  some  eight  year,  or  nine  year  : 
a.  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned 
with  his  trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a 
great  while ;  and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer 
of  your  whoreson  dead  body.  Here 's  a  skull 
now ;  this  skull  hath  lain  i'  the  earth  three- 
and-twenty  years.  leo 

Ham.  Whose  was  it  ? 

1  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was : 
whose  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue  ! 
'a  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head 
once.  This  same  skull,  sir,  this  same  skull, 
sir,  was  Yorick's  skull,  the  king's  jester. 

Ham.  This] 

1  Clo.  E'en  that.  m 

Ham.  Let  me  see.  [Takes  the  skvM^  Alas, 
poor  Yorick  ! — I  knew  him,  Horatio  :  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy  : 
he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times  ;  and  now,  how  abhorred  my  imagina- 
tion is  !  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung 
those  lips,  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how 
oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gam- 
bols ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment, 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  1 
Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning  ? 
quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now,  get  you  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come;  make 
her  laugh  at  that.— Pr'y thee,  Horatio,  tell  me 
one  thing.  203 


Hor.  What 's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked 
o'  this  fashion  i'  the  earth  ? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  1  pah  ! 

[Puts  down  the  skull. 

Hor.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
Horatio  !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace 
the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it 
stopping  a  bung-hole  ?  212 

Hor.  'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to 
consider  so. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow 
him  thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likeli- 
hood to  lead  it :  as  thus  :  Alexander  died, 
Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  returneth 
into  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we 
make  loam ;  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto 
he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer- 
barrel  ?  220 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 

O  !  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world 
in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's 
flaw  ! 
But  soft !  but  soft !  aside  : — here  comes  the 
king. 

Enter  Priests,  dsc,  in  procession;  the  Corse 
o/"  Ophelia,  Laertes  and  Mouriiers  follow- 
ing ;  King,  Queen,  their  Trains,  &c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers.     Who  is  that  they 
follow, 

And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?    This  doth  be- 
token, 

The   corse   they  follow   did   with   desperate 
hand 

Fordo  its  own  life ;  't  was  of  some  estate. 

Couch  we  awhile,  and  mai-k.  230 

[Eetiring  with  Hokatio. 
Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 
Ham.  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth  :  mark. 
Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 
Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  en- 
larg'd 

As  we  have  warrantise  :  her  death  was  doubt- 
ful; 

And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the 
order, 

She    should    in    ground    unsanctified    have 
lodg'd. 

Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown 
on  her ; 

Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants,     240 
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Her  maiden  strewments,    and   the   bringing 

home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 
Priest.  No  more  be  done  : 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her. 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May   violets   spring  ! — I   tell  thee,   churUsh 

priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
"When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What !  the  fair  Ophelia  ?  250 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell. 

\ScatUrvng  flowers. 
I  hop'd  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife  : 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

maid, 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O  !  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of  ! — Hold  off  the  earth  awhile, 
TiU  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine 
arms.  \Lea'pvng  into  the  grave. 

Now  pile   your   dust  upon  the   quick  and 

dead, 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made,  seo 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Sami.   [Advancinff.]     What    is   he,  whose 
grief 
Bears  such  an   emphasis  1  whose   phrase   of 

sorrow 
Conjures    the   wandering   stars,    and  makes 

them  stand, 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  1     This  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.       [Leaping  into  the  grave. 
Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 
Earn.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash,    270 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous. 
Which   let   thy   wiseness   fear.     Away   thy 
hand ! 
King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 
Queen.  Hamlet !  Hamlet ! 

All.  Gentlemen, — 

Sor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[Tlie  Attendants  part  them,  and  they 

come  out  of  the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will   fight  with  him    upon 

this  theme, 

Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 


Queen.  O  my  son  !  what  theme  ? 
Ham.    I    lov'd   Ophelia :    forty   thousand 
brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wUt  thou  do  for 
her  ?  280 

King.  O"!  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 
Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 
Harni.  'Swounds !   show  me  what   thou  'It 
do: 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  1  woo't  fast  ?  woo't 

tear  thyself  1 
Woo't  drink  up  EsUl  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I  '11  do  't. — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them 

throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground,       290 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !   Nay,  and  thou  'It 

mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness  : 

And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplet  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir : 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever  :  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,         soo 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[Exit. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 

him. —  [Exit  Hoeatio. 

[To  Laeetes.J  Strengthen  your  patience  in 

our  last  night's  speech  ; 
We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,   set   some  watch   over   your 

son. 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see  j 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.    So  much  for  this,  pir:  now  let  me 
see  the  other ; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 
Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ! 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind 
of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep  :  methought,  I  lay 
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"Worse    than   the    mutmes    iu    the    bilboes. 

Eashly, — 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — let  us  know, 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  its  well, 
When  our  dear  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should 

teach  us. 
There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,       lo 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will, — 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf  d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd    their   packet ;    and,  in    fine,    with- 
drew 
To  mine  own  room  again  :  making  so  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their   grand    commission ;    where   I   found, 
Horatio, 

0  royal  knavery  !  an  exact  command, — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons,  20 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's 

too. 
With,  ho  !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  ofi! 

Hor.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here 's  the  commission  :  read  it  at 
more  leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being    thus    benetted  round  with 
villainies, — 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains,  so 
They  had  begun  the  play, — I  sat  me  down, 
Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair  : 

1  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning  ;  but,  sir,  now 
It   did   me   yeoman's   service.       Wilt   thou 

know 
The  efiect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An    earnest   conjuration  from   the 

king,— 

As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 

As  love  between  them  as  the  palm  should 

flourish,  io 

As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland 

wear, 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities, 
And  many  such-like  as's  of  great  charge, — • 
That,  on  the  view  and  know  of  these  con- 
tents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-tiine  allow'd. 

Hor.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 


Ham.  Why,    even   in  that   was   Heaven 
ordinant. 

I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse. 

Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ;  so 

Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 

Subscrib'd  it ;  gave  't  the  impression  ;  plac'd 
it  safely. 

The  changeling  never  known.    Now,  the  next 
day 

Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  se- 
quent 

Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go 

to't. 
Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to 
this  employment : 

They  are  not  near  my  conscience :  their  de- 
feat 

Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 

'T  is  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 

Between  the  pass  and  fell-incensed  points      ei 

Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this  ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  thinks 't  thee,  stand  me 
now  upon — ■ 

He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my 
mother ; 

Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes; 

Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 

And  with  such  cozenage — is't  not  perfect  con- 
science. 

To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is 't  not  to  bo 
damn'd, 

To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 

In  further  evil  1 

Hor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from 
England, 

What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 
Ham.   It   will    be   short  :    the    interim  is 
mine  ; 

And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself ; 

For,  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 

The    portraiture    of  his :    I  '11  court  his  fa- 
vours : 

But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put 
me 

Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hot.  Peace  !  who  comes  here  1  ao 

Enter  Osrick. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back 
to  Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost 
know  this  water-fly'? 

Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.    Thy   state   is    the   more   gracious; 
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for  't  is  a  vice  to  know  him.  He  liath  mach 
laud,  and.  fertile  ;  let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts, 
and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess : 
't  is  a  chough  ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the 
possession  of  dirt.  90 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at 
leisure,  I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from 
Ids  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence 
of  spirit.  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use;  't  is 
for  the  head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  't  is  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  't  is  very  cold ;  the 
■wind  is  northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indiifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry 
and  hot,  for  my  complexion.  101 

Osr.  '  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sul- 
try,— as  't  were, — I  cannot  tell  how. — But, 
my  lord,  his  majesty  bade  me  signify  to  you, 
that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head. 
Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

[Hamlet  moves  Mm  to  put  on  his  /lat. 

Osr.  Nay,  in  good  faith  ;  for  mine  ease,  in' 
good  faith.  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court, 
Laertes ;  believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman, 
full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft 
society,  and  great  showing:  indeed,  to  speak 
feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar 
of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find  in  him  the  con- 
tinent of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see.  113 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition 
in  you;  though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inven- 
torially,  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory, 
and  it  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick 
sale.  But,  in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take 
him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article  ;  and  his  in- 
fusion of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to 
make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his 
mirror;  and  who  else  would  trace  him,  his 
umbrage,  nothing  more.  122 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly 
of  him. 

Ham.  The  concernancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we 
wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer 
breath  ? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hor.  Is  't  not  possible  to  understand  in 
another  tongue  1    You  will  do  't,  sir,  really. 

Ham,.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
gentleman  ?  130 

Osr.  Of  Laertes  1 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already;  all's 
golden  words  are. spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant — 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir ;  yet,  in  faith. 


if  you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me. — - 
Well,  sir. 

'    Osr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellenc& 
Laertes  is —  is* 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence;  but,  to  know 
a  man  well,  were  to  know  himself. 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed 
he's  unfellowed. 

Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 

Osr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That 's  two  of  his  weapons  :  but, 
well.  148 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him 
six  Barbary  horses  :  against  the  which  he  has 
imponed,  as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and 
poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers, 
and  so.  Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith, 
are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the 
hilts,  most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal 
conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  1 

Hor.  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the 
margent  ere  you  had  done.  • 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers.  159 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  tc 
the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our 
sides  :  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then. 
But,  on:  six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French 
swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal  con- 
ceited carriages ;  that 's  the  French  bet  against 
the  Danish.  Why  is  this  imponed,  as  you 
call  it  1 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  sir,  that  in  a 
dozen  passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he 
shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits  :  he  hath  laid 
on  twelve  for  nine ;  and  that  would  come 
to  immediate  trial,  if  your  lordship  would 
vouchsafe  the  answer.  m 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer  no? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of 
your  person  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if 
it  please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time 
of  day  with  me ;  let  the  foUs  be  brought,  the 
gentleman  willing,: and  the  king  hold  his  pur- 
pose, I  will  win  for  him,  if  I  can;  if  not,  I 
will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd 
hits.  180 

Osr.  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lord- 
ship. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.  [Hxit  Oskick.] — He 
does  well  to  commend  it  himself;  there  are 
no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 
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Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the 
■shell  on  his  head.  isq 

Harn,.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  before 
he  sucked  it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more 
of  the  same  bevy,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age 
•dotes  on)  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and 
outward  habit  of  encounter,  a  kind  of  yesty 
collection,  which  carries  them  through  and 
through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions ; 
and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial,  the  bub- 
bles are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him 
-to  you  by  young  Osrick,  who  brings  back  to 
him,  that  you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  sends 
to  know,  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with 
Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer  time.  203 

Uam.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes;  they 
follow  the  king's  pleasure:  if  his  fitness 
speaks,  mine  is  ready ;  now,  or  whensoever, 
provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  king  and  queen,  and  all  are 
coming  down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time.  210 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some 
gentle  entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you 
fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.     \Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham,.  I  do  not  think  so :  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I 
shall  win  at  the  odds.  Thou  wouldst  not 
think,  how  ill  all 's  here  about  my  heart;  but 
it  is  no  matter.  220 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a 
kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble 
a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey  it: 
I  will  forestall  their  repair  hither,  and  say, 
you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury:  there  is 
a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 
If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to 
come,  it  will  be  now  ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it 
will  come :  the  readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man 
has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is 't  to  leave 
betimes?     Let  be.  232 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osrick, 
and  Attendants  with  foils,  &c. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this 

hand  from  me. 

[The  King  puts  tlw  hand  of  Laertes  into 

that  of  Hamlet. 

Ram.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir :  I've  done 

you  wrong ; 


But  pardon  't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 

This  presence  knows, 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am 

punish'd 
With  sore  distraction.     What  I  have  done. 
That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  excep- 
tion. 
Roughly  awake,   I  here  proclaim  was  mad- 
ness. 240 
Was  't    Hamlet   wrong'd   Laertes  ?      Never 

Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,    when  he 's  not   himself,   does   wrong 

Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then?   His  madness.     If 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience, 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evU 
Free    me    so    far    in    your    most    generous 

thoughts,  230 

That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

La^r.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature, 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me 

most 
To  my  revenge  :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.     But  tUl  that 

time, 
I  do  receive  your  ofier'd  love  like  love, 
And  wUl  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely ;    260 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils. — Come  on. 

La^er.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I  '11  be  your  foil,  Laertes :  in  mine 

ignorance, 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest 

night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foUs,  young  Osrick. — 

Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Havn.  Very  well,  my  lord  ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker 

side. 
King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you 

both ;  270 

But  since  he  's  better'd,  we  have  therefore 

odds. 
Laer.    This    is   too    heavy ;    let    me   see 

another. 
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Ham.  This  likes  me  well.     These  foils  have 
all  a  length?       \Tlbey  prepa/re  to  play. 
Osr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
King.  Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that 
table. — 
"^  If  Hamlet  gives  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The   king  shall   drink   to    Hamlet's    better 

breath : 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw,      sso 
Richer    than    that    which    four    successive 

kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me 

the  cups ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
"The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to 

earth, 
•'"  Now  the  king  drinks  to  H9,mlet !  " — Come, 

begin;— 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 
Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  [They  pliay. 

Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 
iaer.  Well  : — again. 

King.  Stay ;  give  me  drink.     Hamlet,  this 
pearl  is  thine  ;  tm 

Here 's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trv/nvpets  sound  ;  and  cannon  shot  off 

within. 
Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  first:  set  it  by 
awhile. 
Come. — {They  play.]  Another  hit ;  what  say 
you? 
Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 
Kitig.  Our  son  shall  win. 
Queen.       He 's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. — 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 
Ham,.  Good  madam  ! 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  :  I  pray  you,  pardon 

me. 
King.  [Aside.']  It  is  the  poison'd  cup  !  it  is 
too  late.  300 

Ha/m.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by- 

and-by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer.  Mj  lord,  I  '11  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer.  [Aside.]  And  yet  it  is  almost  against 

my  conscience. 
Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes.     You 
but  dally : 


I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence.     , 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 
Laer.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.       [They  play. 
Osr.  Nothing,  neither  way.  m 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 
[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet  ;  then,  in  scuffling, 
they  change  rajners,  and  Hamlet  wounds 
Laertes. 
King.  Part  them  !  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Qv^bh  falls. 
Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there. — Ho  ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides.  — How  is  it, 

my  lord  1 
Osr.  How  is  't,  Laertes  1 
Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own 
springe,  Osrick; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 
Ham,.  How  does  the  queen? 
King.  She  swoonds  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O 
my  dear  Hamlet ! 
The  drink,  the  drink  :  I  am  poison'd.     [Dies. 
Ham.  O  villainy  ! — Ho  !   let  the   door  be 
lock'd : 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes  yoZfe. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet.     Hamlet,  thou 
art  slain ;  sai 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good ; 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
TJhbated  and  envenom'd.     The  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me  :  lo  !  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again.     Thy  mother 's  poison'd. 
I  can  no  more.   The  king,  the  king 's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point — envenom'd  too  ! 
Then,  venom,  to  thy  work.    [Stabs  tlie  King. 
All.  Treason  !  treason !  asi 

King.  O  !  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but 

hurt. 
Ham.  Here,  thou   incestuous,  murderous, 
damned  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  : — is  thy  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [Kings  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd ; 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon 

thee. 

Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Bies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee   free  of  it !     I 

follow  thee.  340 

I     am    dead,    Horatio. — ^Wretched     queen, 

adieu  ! — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  0  !  I  could  tell  you, — ■ 
But  let  it  be. — Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
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Thou  liv'st :  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it : 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  : 
Here  's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou  'rt  a  man, 

Give  me  the  cup :  let  go ;   by  Heaven,  I  '11 

have  it. —  '  ssi 

0  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things   standing   thus   unknown,  shall   live 

behind  me ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in 

pain, 
To  tell  my  story. 

\March  afa/r  off,  and  slwt  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 
Osr.   Young     Fortinbras,     with     conquest 
come  from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O  !  I  die,  Horatio  ;    seo 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit : 

1  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  Eng- 

land; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras  :  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and 

less. 
Which  have  solicited. — The  rest  is  silence. 

\pies. 
Hor.  Now   cracks   a   noble   heart. — Good 
night,  sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! — 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ? 

\March  witJdn. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  tJie  English  Ambassadors, 
and  others. 

For.  Where  is  this  sight  1 

Hor.  What  is  it  ye  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

For.  This    quarry    cries    on    havock. — O 
proud  death  !  sii 

What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal. 


And  our  afiairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us; 

hearing. 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd. 
That  Rosen  crantz  and  Guildenster'n  are  dead.- 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth,. 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  :  sai- 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death.. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question,. 
You   from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  froroi 

England, 
Are  here  arriv'd,  give  order  that  these  bodies. 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world,. 
How  these  things  came  about :   so  shall  you« 

hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts, 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaiighters,  390. 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause,. 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads  :  all  this  can  I- 
Truly  deliver. 

For.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune  : 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite? 

me. 
Hor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to 

speak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw 

on  more  :  400  ■ 

But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild,  lest  more- 

mischance. 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

For.  Let  four  captains^ 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To   have  prov'd   most  royally :   and  for   his* 


The  soldiers'  music,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
Speak  loudly  for  him. 
Take  up  the  bodies  : — such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  411 

[ExevMt,  bearing  ojf  tlie  bodies ;  after  which,, 
a  peed  of  ordnance  is  shot  off^ 
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A  Soothsayer. 

OiNNA,  a  Poet.     Another  Poet. 
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ACT    L 


Scene  I. — Rome.     A  Street. 


Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  rabble  of 
Citizens. 

Flav.  Hence !   home,   you  idle   creatures, 

get  you  home. 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?     What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk, 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?— Speak,  what  trade  art 

thou  ? 

1  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy 
rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
You,  sir, .  what  trade  are  you  1 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work- 
man, I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler,  is 

Mar,  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?  Answer 
me  directly. 

2  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may 
use  with  a  safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed, 
fiir,  a  mender  of  bad  soles. 

Mar,  What  trade,  thou  knaye  ?  thou 
naughty  knave,  what  trade  1 

2  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out 
with  me  :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend 
you. 


Mar.  What  mean'st  thou  by  that  ?  Mend 
me,  thou  saucy  fellow  ?  21 

2  Cit.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flc(,v.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  1 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with 
the  awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's 
matters,  nor  women's  matters,  but  with  all. 
T  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes; 
when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover  them. 
As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's- 
leather,  have  gone  upon  my  handiwork. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop 
to-day  ?  30 

Why  dost  thou  lead   these  men  about  the 
streets  1 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes, 
to  get  myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed, 
sir,  we  make  holiday,  to  see  Caesar,  and  to 
rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  (rejoice  1     What  conquest 
brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You    blocks,   you   stones,   you   worse    than 

senseless  things  ! 
0  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome,  s9 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  cKmb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
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To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  1  so 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  1 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  f 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 
Mav.  Go,  go,  good   countrymen,  and   for 
•this  fault 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort :       eo 
Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  your 

tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Ilxeunt  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol : 
This  way  will  I.     Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

3far.  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal.  ro 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Osesar's  trophies.     I  '11  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets  : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Csesar's 

wing 
WUl  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch  ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearf ulness. 

[Hxeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     A  Pxiblic  Place. 

Enter,  in  procession,  with  music,  C^SAE ; 
Antony,  for  the  course  ;  Calphurnia, 
Portia,  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius, 
and  Casca  ;  a  great  Crowd  following, 
among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

Cces.     Calphurnia ! 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Osesar  speaks. 

[Music  ceases. 
Cces.  Calphurnia ! 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

Coes.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  Lis  course. — Antonius  ! 


Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord. 

Cflss.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius,. 
To  touch  Calphurnia ;  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  ofi"  their  sterU  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

When  Csesar  says,  "  Do  this,"  it  is  perform'd, 

Cces.  Set  on;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.  u 

[Music. 
Sooth.   Csesar ! 
Cces.  Ha!     WhocaUs] 
Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  stUl : — peace  yefr 
again !  [Music  ceases. 

Cces.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on, 
me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  Csesar  ! — Speak :  Caesar  is  turn'd  to  hear. 
Sooth.  Bewai?e  the  ides  of  March. 
Cces.  What  man  is  that  % 

Bru.  A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the- 

ides  of  March. 
Coes.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his- 
face.  20 

Cos.  Pellow,  come  from  the  throng  :  look 

upon  Caesar. 
Goes.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now  ?    Speak 

once  again. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Cces.  He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him ; 
— pass. 

[Sennet.     Exeunt  all  hut  Brutus  cmd 

Cassius. 
Cos.    Will   you  go  see  the  order  of  the- 

course  ? 
Bru.  Not  I. 
Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome ;  I  do  lack  some 
part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires  ;    so 
I  '11  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness. 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have  : 
You   bear   too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a 

hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd  :  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am. 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  gome  difference,       «) 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  giv»  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  beha- 
viours ; 
But   let   not  therefore  my  good  friends  be 

griev'd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one,)- 
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Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook 

your  passion  ; 

By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath 

buried  «> 

Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 

Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face? 

Bru.  No,  Oassius  ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  it- 
self. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cas.  'T  is  just : 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have 

heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome 
(Except  immortal  Csesar),  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke,   ei 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Oassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Gas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to 
hear  : 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus  :   n 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them  ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

\Flourish,  and  shout. 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting?      I   do 
fear,  the  people 
Choose  Csesar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ?    so 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Oassius  ;  yet  I  love  him 
well : — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  1 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I   know  that  virtue   to   be  in   you, 
Brutus,  90 

As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 


Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 

Think  of  this  life  ;  but  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself 

I  was  born  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you  : 

We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he  : 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  ko 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 

Csesar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Oassius,  now 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 

And   swim   to   yonder  point?" — Ujion    the- 

word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow  :  so,  indeed,  he  did, 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Csesar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Oassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as  -lEneas,  our  great  ancestor,  112 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 

Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Csesar.     And  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Oassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body. 
If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  120 
How  he  did  shake :  't  is  true,  this  god  did 

shake  : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the- 

world. 
Did  lose  his  lustre.     I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Ay,   and   that  tongue  of  his,  that  bad  the 

Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their 

books, 
Alas !     it    cried,    "  Give    me    some    drink, 

Titinius," 
As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world,  130- 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

[Shout.     Flourish. 
Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on 

Csesar. 
Cass.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  nar- 
row world, 
Like  a  colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  : 
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The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.     i4o 
Brutus,  and  Caesar  :  what  should  be  in  that 

Caesar  1 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

jours'? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as 

well; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;   conjure  with 

'em, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  1     Age,  thou  art 

sham'd  ! 
Home,   thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble 

bloods !  150 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great 

flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one 

man? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of 

Home, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but   one 

man? 
Now  is  it  Borne  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

0  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  wotdd  have 

brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easUy  as  a  king.  iso 

£ru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing 

jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some 

aim; 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these 

times, 

1  shall  recount  hereafter  :  for  this  present, 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  further  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both   meet  to   hear  and  answer  such  high 

things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  : 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager,  m 

Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus. 

Bru.  The  games  are  done,   and  Caesar  is 
returning. 

Cos.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the 


And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  teU  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day.    lai 

He-enter  GiESAR  and  his  Train. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so. — But,  look  you.  Cassias, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 
Cos.  Casca  will  teU  us  what  the  matter  is. 
Cces.  Antonius ! 

An^.  Caesar.  i* 

Cces.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are 
fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 
Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He   thinks  too   much :    such   men  are  dan- 
gerous. 
Ant.  Feav  him  not,  Caesar,  he  's  not  dan- 
gerous : 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Gees.  'Would  he  were  fatter  !     But  I  fear 
him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  feai, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon   as  that  spare  Cassius.      He  reads 
much ;  aoo 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men ;  he  loves  no 

plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  music ; 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if   he  mock'd  himself,   and   scom'd  his 

spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles   they   behold  a  greater  than  them- 
selves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd,  sio 

Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  mj'  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 
[Boceunt  CiESAR  and  his  Train.     Casca 
stays  behind. 
Casca.  You  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak :  would 

you  speak  with  me  1 
Bru.  Ay,  Casca  ;  tell  iis  what  hath  chanc'd 
to-day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you 

not? 
Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 

chanc'd. 
Casca.  Why,    there  was  a  crown    ofiered 
him  j  and,  being  ofiered  hira,  he  put  it  by 
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with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus;  and  then 
the  people  fell  a-shouting.  221 

Btu.  What  was  the  second  n'oise  for  ? 

Gasca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.  They  shouted  thrice  :  what  was  the 
last  cry  for  1 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

£ru.  Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  1 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was  't,  and  he  put  it  by 
thrice,  every  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at 
every  putting-by,  mine  honest  neighbours 
shouted. 

Cos.  Who  offered  him  the  crown  ?  230 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

£ru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it :  it  was  m^e  foolery  ;  I  did  not 
mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a 
crown  : — yet 't  was  not  a  crown  neither,  't  was 
one  of  these  coronets  ; — and,  as  I  told  you,  he 
put  it  by  once  :  but,  for  all  that,  to  my  think- 
ing, he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he 
offered  it  to  Jiim  again;  then  he  put  it  by 
again  :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath 
to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered 
it  the  third  time  ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by : 
and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement 
hooted,  and  clapped  their  chopped  hands,  and 
threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered 
such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Osesar 
refused  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked 
Csesar ;  for  he  swoonded,  and  fell  down  at  it. 
And  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for 
fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and  receiving  the  bad 
air.  249 

Cos.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you :  what,  did  Csesar 
swoon  1 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place, 
and  foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'T  is  very  like  :  he  hath  the  falling- 
sickness. 

Cas.  No,  Csesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and 

I, 

And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sick- 
ness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
that ;  but,  I  am  sure,  Csesar  fell  down.  If 
the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss 
him,  according  as  he  pleased  and  displeased 
them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in  the 
theatre,  I  am  no  true  man.  sw 

£ru.  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto 
himself  1 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceived  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  re- 
fused the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his 
doublet,  and  offered  them  his  throat  to  cut.  — 
An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I 


would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would 
I  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues. — And 
so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  again, 
he  said,  If  he  had  done  or  said  anything 
amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it 
was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches, 
where  I  stood,  cried,  "  Alas,  good  soul ! " — 
and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts ;  but 
there  's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them  :  if  Cajsar 
had  stabbed  their  mothers,  they  would  have 
done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad, 
away  1 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect  ?  2?9 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I  '11  ne'er 
look  you  i'  the  face  again :  but  those  that 
understood  him  smiled  at  one  another,  and 
shook  their  heads ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  it . 
was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more  news 
too  :  Marullus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs 
off  Csesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence.  Fare 
you  well.  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I 
could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ?  290 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind 
hold,  and  your  dinner  worth  the  eathig. 

Cas.  Good  ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so.     Farewell,  both.  [Bxit. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to 
be! 
He  was  quick  metal  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tai-dy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit,      soo 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will 
leave  you : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.  I  will  do  so  : — till  then,  think  of  the 
world. —  [Exit  Bkutus. 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd  :  therefore,  't  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  1      S12 
Csesar   doth   bear   me   hard;    but   he   loves 

Brutus  : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.    I  will  this  night, 
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In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  ob- 
scurely 
Csesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at :  320 

And,  after  this,  let  Csesar  seat  him.  sure  ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[£xit. 


■Scene  III. — The  Same.     A  Street. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter,  from  oppo- 
site sides,  Oasca,  with  his  sword  drarmi, 
and  Cicero. 

Cic.  Good    even,    Casca.      Brought    you 
Caesar  home  1 
Why  are  you  breathless,  and  why  stare  you 
so'? 
Casca.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the 
sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  vmfirm  1     O  Cicero  ! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks;    and   I   have 

seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire.    10 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  anything   more  won- 
derful 1 
Casca.  A   common  slave   (you  know  him 
well  by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and 

burn 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion,  20 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me  :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they 

saw 
Men,  all  in  Sre,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting,  and   shrieking.     When   these  pro- 
digies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
"These  are  their  reasons, — they  are  natural;" 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things     si 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 
Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time  : 


But   men   may  construe   things   after   their 

fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  them- 
selves. 
Comes  Csesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  t 

Casca.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word   to   you,  he  would   be  there   to- 
morrow. 
Cic.  Good    night  then,   Casca:    this   dis- 
turbed sky  3» 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.       Farewell,  Cicero.     [Exit  Cicero. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who 's  there  1 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what 

night  is  this ! 
Cas.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men, 
Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace 

so? 
Cas.  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so 
full  of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone  : 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to 
open  60 

The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore   did   you   so   much 
tempt  the  heavens  1 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca;  and  those  sparks 
of  life, 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not.  You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens ; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause,  62 
Why  all   these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding 

ghosts, 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children,  calculate ; 
Why   all    these    things   change    from    their 

ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  performed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality, — why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd   them  with   these 

spirits. 
To    make    them    instruments   of    fear   and 
warning  70 

Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
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Most  Uke  this  dreadful  night ; 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens   graves,  and 

roars 
As  doth  the  lion  ia  the  Capitol  : — 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 
Gasca.  'Tis   Csesar  that  you  mean;   is  it 

not,  Cassius?  79 

Cm.  Let  it  be  who  it  is  :  for  Romans  now 

Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 

But,  woe  the  while!  our  fathers'  minds  are 

dead, 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 
Casca.  Indeed,  they  say  the  senators  to- 
morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Csesar  as  a  king  : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

G<M.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger 

then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius  :  so 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most 

strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor   airless   dungeon,    nor    strong  links   of 

iron, 
Can  bp  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.       [Thunder  still. 
Casca.  So  can  1 :        100 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Gas.  And  why  should  Csesar  be  a  tyrant 

then? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep ; 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Roman's  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :   what  trash  is 

Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate  uo 

So  vile  a  thing  as  Csssar  !     But,  O  grief  ! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  1     I,  perhaps,  speak 

this 
Before  a  willing  bondman  :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made  ;  but  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a 

man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.    Hold,  my  hand : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs, 


And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far         ns 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Gas.  There  's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
.Ajid  I  do  know,  by  this  they  stay  for  me 
In   Pompey's   porch :   for  now,  this   fearful 

night, 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour 's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  iso 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes 
one  in  haste. 

Gas.  'Tis  Oinna;  I  do  know  him  by  his 
gait : 
He  is  a  friend. 

Writer  Cinna. 

Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  1 
Gin.  To    find    out    you.      Who 's    that  ? 

Metellus  Cimber  ? 
Gas.  No,  it  is  Casca  ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.    Am  I  not  stay'd  for,  Cinna? 
Gin.  I  am  glad  on 't.    What  a  fearful  night 
is  this  ! 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange 
sights. 
Gas.  Am  I  not  stay'd  for  ?     Tell  me. 
Gin.  Yes,  you  are. 

O  Cassius  !  if  you  could  uo 

But  win  the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party — 
Gas.  Be  you  content.     Good  Cinna,  take 
this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;   and  throw 

this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue  :  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall 

find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 
Gin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber,  and  he 's 
gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will 
hie,  150 

And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bad  me. 
Gas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre, 

[Exit  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day, 
See  Brutus  at  his  house  :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire, 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 
Gasca.  O  !  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's 
hearts : 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
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His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy, 
"Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness,     leo 
Cos.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great 
need  of  him, 


You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him. 

[Hxeunt. 


ACT    IL 


Scene  I. — The  Same.     Bruttjs's  Orchard. 

Snter  Brutus. 

£ru.  What,  Lucius  !  ho  ! — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give   guess   how  near    to   day. — Lucius,    I 

say  !— 
I    would    it   were    my    fault    to    sleep    so 

soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when !    Awake,  I  say !    What, 

Lucius  ! 

Unter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Oall'd  you,  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius  : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 
Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  ^Eodt. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death  :   and,  for 

my  part,  lo 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But     for     the     general.        He     would     be 

crown'd  : — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's 

the  question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 

adder ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him ! 

—that ! 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  gi-eatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power  :  and,  to  speak  truth  of 

Csesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  common 

proof,  21 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 
But    when    he    once    attains    the    upmost 

round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Csesar  may : 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  the 

quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  ;  si 
And    therefore   think    him    as   a   serpent's 


Which,  hatch'd,  would  as  his  kind  grow  mis- 
chievous ; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shall. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 

\Gi'mng  him  a  letter. 
This  paper,  thtis  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  first  of  March  ?   40 
Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 
Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me 

word. 
Luo.  I  will,  sir.  [Sxit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 
\0}7ens  tlib  letter,  and  reads. 
"  Brutus,  thou  sleep'st :  awake,  and  see  thy- 
self. 
Shall  Home,  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress  ! 
Brutus,  thou  sleep'st :  awake  !  " — 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up.  50 

"  Shall  Rome,   &c."     Thus  must  I  piece  it 

out : 
Shall   Rome   stand   tinder   one   man's  awel 

What  Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
"  Speak,  strike,  redress  ! " — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  1     O  Rome !     I  make 

thee  promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receiv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  ! 

He-enter  Lucius, 

Luc.  Sii',  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days. 

[Knocking  within. 
Bru.  'T  is  good.     Go  to  the  gate  ;   some- 
body knocks.  [Sxit  Lucius. 
Since   Cassius    first    did  whet    me    against 
Csesar,  ei 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  councU  ;  and  the  state  of  a  man, 
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Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  Qf  an  insurrection. 

Be-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius  at  the 
door,  70 

Who  doth  desire  to  see  you.- 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Imc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Brii,.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about 
their  ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  'em  enter.     [Exit  Lucius. 

They  are  the  faction.     O  Conspiracy  ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by 

night, 
When  evils  are  most  free  1     O  !  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough  so 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?     Seek  none. 

Conspiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability  : 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Oasca,  Dbcius,  Cinna, 
Metellus  Cimbee,  and  Teebonius. 

Gci8.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your 
rest : 
Good  mori'ow,  Brutus ;  do  we  trouble  you  ? 
Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour  ;  awake  all 
night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you? 
Gas.  Yes,  every  man  of  them;  and  no  man 
here  so 

But  honours  you  :  and  every  one  doth  wish. 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself, 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cos.  This,  Decius  Brutus. 
Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Gas.  This,  Casca;  this,  Cinna;   and  this, 

Metellus  Cimber. 
Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 
What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Gas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?  loo 

\Tliey  whisper. 
Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day 

break  here  ? 
Gasca.  No. 

Cm.  O !   pardon,  sir,   it   doth ;    and  yon 
grey  lines. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 


Gasca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 

deceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward. 

the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire  ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here.  m 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by 

one. 
Gas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 
Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  if  not  the  face  of 

men. 
The    sufferance    of    our    souls,    the    time's- 

abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these,. 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough        120- 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women,  then,  country- 
men. 
What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause. 
To  prick  us  to  redress  1  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the 

word, 
And  will  not  palter  1  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  1 
Swear    priests,     and     cowards,     and     men 

cautelous. 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That    welcome   wrongs ;    unto    bad    causes 

swear  isi 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ;    but  do  not- 

stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 
Nor  the  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that,  or  our  cause,   or   our    per- 
formance, 
Did  need  an  oath  ;  when  every  drop  of  blood. 
That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 
Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 
If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 
Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him.   uo- 
Gas.  But  what  of  Cicero  1     Shall  we  sound 

him? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
Gasca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 
Gin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  O .'   let  us  have  him :   for  his  silver 

hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It    shall  be  said,   his  judgment    rul'd   our 

hands ; 
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Our   youtlis,    and   mldness,    shall    no   whit 

appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O  !  name  him  not ;  let  ns  not  break 
with  him ;  iso 

For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin. 

Gas.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Gasca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall   no  man  else   be   touch'd,  but 

only  Caesar  1 
Gas.  Decius,  well  urg'd. — I  think  it  is  not 
meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Csesar, 
Should  outlive  Csesar  :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A   shrewd   contriver ;    and,  you   know,  his 

means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all ;  which  to  prevent,         leo 
Let  Antony  and  Csesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course   will   seem    too   bloody, 
Caius  Cassius, 
To  Gilt  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards  : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Csesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Csesar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood  : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Csesar's  spirit, 
Ajid  not  dismember  Csesar  !     But,  alas  !       iro 
Csesar    must    bleed    for    it.      And,    gentle 

friends. 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathf ully  ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds  : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  'em.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers,   iso 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Csesar's  arm. 
When  Csesar's  head  is  ofi". 

Gas.  Yet  I  fear  him  : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Csesar, — 
Bru.  Alas !  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of 
him. 
If  he  love  Csesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is   to   himself, — take   thought,  and  die   for 

Csesar  : 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;   for  he  is 

given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 
Treh.   There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not 
die ;  iso 

For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

\Clock  strikes. 


Bru.  Peace  !  count  the  clock. 
Gas.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  'T  is  time  to  part. 
Gas.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet, 

Whether  Csesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late  ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers,  200 

May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes. 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers  ; 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says,  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent,     210 
And  I  will  briag  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Gas.    Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to 

fetch  him. 
Bru.  By  the   eighth   hour :    is    that  the 

uttermost  % 
Gin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not 

then. 
Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Csesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey : 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 
Bru.    Now,  good  Metellus,    go  along  by 
him  : 
He  loves   me  well,  and  I  have  given  him 

reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I  '11  fashion  him.  220 
Gas.    The  morning  comes  upon  us  :  we  'II 
leave  you,  Brutus. — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves ;  but  all  re- 
member 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves 
true  Romans. 
Bru.    Good    gentlemen,   look    fresh    and 
merrily  ; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good  morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Betjtus. 
Boy  !  Lucius  ! — ^fast  asleep  ?  It  is  no  mat- 
ter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber  :  sso 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men; 
Therefore,  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 


Enter  Poetia. 


For. 


Brutus,  my  lord ! 
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Btu.  Portia,  what  mean  you  %     Wherefore 

rise  you  now  ] 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 
For.  Nor  for  yours  neither.      You  have 

ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  sup- 
per, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about,        239 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across  j 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks. 
I  urg'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratch'd  your 

head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Oave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.     So  I  did, 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which   seem'd    too  much   enkindled ;    and, 

withal. 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour,        250 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every 

man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my 

lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 
Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is 

all. 
For.  Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in 

health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 
Bru.  Why,  so  I  do. — Good  Portia,  go  to 

bed.  260 

For.  Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the   dank   morning  ?     What !   is  Brutus 

sick, 
Ajid  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?     No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of  :  and  upon  my  knees    270 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all   your  vows  of  love,    and   that  great 

vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  your  self,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
JIven  from  darkness. 

Bra.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 


For.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 

Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  expected,  I  should  know  no  secrets       281 
That  appertain  to  you  %     Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  in 

the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You   are    my  true    and   honourable 

wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.  290 

Fw.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know 

this  secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well  reputed, — Gate's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell   me   your   counsels,  I  will  not   disclose 

them. 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound  soo 

Here,  in  the  thigh  :    ca.n  I  bear  that  with 

patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru.  O  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  ! 

\Knocking  within. 
Hark,   hark!    one  knocks.      Portia,   go   in 

awhile ; 
And  by-and-by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 
Leave  me  with  haste.  \Exit  Portia. 

E'nier  Lucius  and  Ligaeius. 

Lucius,  who 's  that  knocks  % 

Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak 

with  you.  310 

Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake 

of.— 

Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius  !  how  ? 

Lig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble 

tongue. 
Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out, 
brave  Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief !     'Would  you  were  not 
sick  ! 
Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 
Bru.   Such   an  exploit   have  I   in   hand, 
Ligarius, 
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Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all   the   gods  that  Romans  bow 
before,  s2o 

I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins  ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible  ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What 's  to  do  1 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick 
men  whole. 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 
make  sick  ? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my 
Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going         saa 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot, 

And  with  a  heart  new-fir'd  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what ;  but  it  suiEceth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me  then.     [Eoceunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     A  Room  in  CiESAR's 
Palace. 

Thxmder  and  lightning.      Enter  C^sae,  im 
his  night-gown. 

CcBS.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at 

peace  to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Oalphurnia  in  her   sleep   cried 

out, 
"  Help,  ho  !     They  murder  Csesar  !  " — Who 's 

within  1 

Enter  a  Serva/nt. 

Serv.  My  lord. 

Cces., Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 
Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Oalphuenia. 

Cal.  What  mean  you,  Csesar  ?     Think  you 

to  walk  forth  1 

You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cces.  Csesar  shall   forth :  the   things  that 

threaten'd  me  lo 

Ne'er  look'd  but   on   my   back ;  when  they 

shall  see 
The  face  of  Csesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Csesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies. 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and 

seen, 
Recounts    most   horrid   sights    seen   by  the 
watch. 


A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets  ; 

And   graves   have   yawn'd,  and  yielded   up 

their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of 

war,  20 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan. 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the 

streets. 
O  Csesar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  ttse. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cces.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  1 
Yet  Csesar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predic- 
tions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Csesar. 
Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 

seen ;  so 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 

of  princes. 
Gois.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 

deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

He-enter  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 
Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir 

forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entraUs  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast.  4o 
Cees.    The    gods    do    this    in    shame    of 

cowardice  : 
Csesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,   Csesar  shall    not :    danger    knows   full 

well. 
That  Csesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  are  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; — 
And  Csesar  shall  go  forth. 

Gal.  Alas  !  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consum'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day  :  call  it  my  fear,        so 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your 

own. 
We  '11  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house, 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day  ; 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cces.  Mark  Antony   shall  say,   I  am  not 

well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 
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Enter  Decius. 

Here  's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  teU  them  so. 
Dec.  Csesar,  all  hail !    Good  morrow,  worthy 
Csesar  : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 
Cces.  And  you  are   come  in   very    happy 
time,  60 

To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day  : 
Cannot,  is  false  j  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day, — ^tell  them  so,  Decius. 
Cal.  Say,  he  is  sick. 

Gobs.  Shall  Csesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine   arm   so 

far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 
Dec.  Most   mighty   Caesar,   let   me   know 
some  cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so.     70 
GcBs.  The  cause  is  in  my  wUl ;  I  will  not 
come  : 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate ; 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphuruia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dream'd  to-night  she  saw  my  statua, 
"Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in 

it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and 
portents,  so 

And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted  : 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood;  and  that  great    men   shall 

press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognisance. 
This  by  Calphumia's  dream  is  signified.         so 
Cces.  And    this   way   have  you   well   ex- 
pounded it. 
Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
can  say  : 
And  know  it  now.     The   senate  have   con- 
cluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Csesar  : 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will   not 

come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a 

mock 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say, 
"  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 


When  CsBsar's  wife   shall  meet   with  better 

dreams.'' 
If  C^sar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
"  Lo  !  Csesar  is  afraid  ? "  101 

Pardon  me,  Csesar  :  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this. 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Gees.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now, 
Calphurnia  ! 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go  : — 

Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Ligaeius,  Metel- 
i.us,  Casca,  Teebonius,  amc?  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Csesar. 

Cws.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'dso  early  too  ? —  110 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Oaius  Ligarius, 
Csesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same    ague  which  hath    made  you 

lean. — 
What  is  't  o'clock  ? 

Brv.  Csesar,  't  is  strucken  eight. 

Gobs.  I   thank   you   for  your    pains    and 
courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights, 
Is     notwithstanding      up.  —  Good    morrow, 
Antony. 
Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Csesar. 
Gees.  Bid  them  prepare  within  : 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,    Cinna  : — now,  Metellus  :— what,  Tre- 
bonius  !  120 

I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treh.'  Csesar,  I  will  : — [asi(fe]  and  so  near 
will  I  be, 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been 
further. 
Goes.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some 
wine  with  me ; 
And  we,  like   friends,    will    straightway   go 
together. 
Bru.   [Aside.~\  That  every   like  is  not  the 
same,  O  Csesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  Same.     A  Street  near  the 
Capitol. 

Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  "  Csesar,     beware     of    Brutus ;  take 
heed  of  Oassius  ;  come  not  near  Casca ;  liave 
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an  eye  to  Cinna  ;  trust  not  Trebonius  ;  mark 
well  Metellus  Oimber ;  Decius  Brutus  loves 
thee  not ;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarius. 
There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and 
it  is  bent  against  Csesar.  If  thou  be'st  not 
immortal,  look  about  you;  security  gives 
way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend 
thee !     Thy  lover,  Artbmidorus."       lo 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Csesar  pass  along. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Csesar!  thou  may'st  live: 
If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive. 

[Exit. 


Scene  IV. — The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the 
same  Street,  before  the  House  of  Brutus. 

JEnfer  Portia  ara^^  Lucius. 

For.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,   run  to  the  senate- 
house  : 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,   and 
here  again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee   what   thou   shouldst  do 
there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side  ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart   and 
tongue  ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  1 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  'J   lo 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  1 

For.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  i£  thy  lord 
look  well, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  note. 
What  Ofesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy  !  what  noise  is  that  1 


Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

For.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well ; 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray, 
And  the  wind  briugs  it  from  the  Capitol. 

iitc.   Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing.  so 

Enter  the  Soothsayer. 

For.  Come  hither,  fellow  :  which  way  hast 

thou  been  ? 
Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 
For.  What  is  't  o'clock  1 
Sooth.  About  the  ninth  honr,  lady. 

For.  Is  Csesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 
Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my 
stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Csesar,  hast 

thou  not  1 
Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady  :  if  it  will  please 
Csesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Csesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself.  so 

For.  Why,   know'st  thou  any   harm's  in- 
tended towards  him  1 
Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,   much 
that  I  fear  may  chance. 
Good  morrow   to   you.     Here   the   street  is 

narrow  : 
The  throng  that  follows  Csesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  prsetors,  common  suitors. 
Win  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death  : 
I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Csesar  as  he  comes  along.  [Exit. 
For.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me  !  how  weak  a 
thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is  !     O  Brutus  !  4o 

The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me  : — Brutus  hath  a  suit. 
That    Csesar   will    not    grant. — O !    I  grow 

faint. — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord  ; 
Say,  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — The  Same.     The  Capitol ;  the 
Senate  sitting. 

1  crowd  of  Feople  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
Capitol;  among  them  Artemidorus  and 
the  Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter  Cksar, 
Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metel- 
lus, Trebonius,  Cinna,  Antony,  Lepidus, 
PopiLius,  PuBLius,  amd  others. 

Cces.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 


Sooth.  Ay,  Csesar  ;  but  not  gone. 
Art.  Hail,  Csesar  !     Read  this  schedule. 
I>ec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'erread, 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 
Art.   O  Csesar  !  read  mine  first ;  for  mine  's 

a  suit 
That  touches  Csesar  nearer.     Read  it,  great 

Csesar. 
Cces.  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last 

serv'd. 
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Art.  Delay  not,  Csesar ;  read  it  instantly.    9 
Cces.  What !  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 
Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cas.  What !  urge   you  your  petitions   in 
the  street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

C^SAK  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following. 
All  the  Senators  rise. 

Pop.  I  wish,  your  enterprise  to-day  may 

thrive. 
Cas.  What  enterprise,  PopUius  1 
Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  CjESAK. 
Bru.  What  said  PopiUus  Lena  1 
Cas.  He    wish'd,    to-day    our    enterprise 
might  thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Csesar :  mark 

him. 
Cas.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  preven- 
tion.— 
Brutus,   what   shall  be    done?     If  this    be 
known,  20 

Cassius  or  Csesar  never  shall  turn  baok. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant : 

PopUius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes  ; 
For,  look,  he  smUes,   and   Csesar   doth  not 


Cas.  Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look 

you,  Brutus, 

He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Uoseunt  Antony  and  Trebonius.     C^bsak 

and  the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?    Let  him 

go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Csesar. 

Bru.  Heisaddress'd:  press  near,  and  second 

him. 
Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your 
hand.  30 

Gees.  Are  we   all   ready  1     What  is   now 
amiss, 
That  Csesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 
Met.  Most   high,  most  mighty,  and  most 
puissant  Csesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  [Kneeling. 

CcBS.  I  must  prevent  thee,  CimTDer. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree, 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Csesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality    « 
With  that  which  melteth  fools;  I  mean  sweet 
words, 


Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawn- 
ing. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished  : 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn,  for 

him, 
I  spurn  thee,  like  a  cur,  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Csesar  doth  not  wrong  ;   nor  without 

cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than 
my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Csesar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  %    51 
Bru.   I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery, 
Csesar ; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 
Gobs.  What,  Brutus  ! 

Gas.  Pardon,  Csesar ;  Csesar,  pardon  ; 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 
Cces.  I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as 
you; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move 

me ; 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  nox-them  star,         m 
Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine; 
But  there 's   but    one   ia   all  doth  hold  his 

place  : 
So,  ia  the  world  ; — 't  is  fumish'd  well  wiljh 

men. 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehen- 
sive ; 
Yet  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion  :  and,  that  I  am  he,       m 
Let  me  a  Kttle  show  it,  even  in  this. 
That    I    was    constant    Cimber    should    be 

banish'd. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 
Cin.   0  Csesar, — 

G(es.    Hence  !  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 
Dbq.  Great  Csesar, — 

Gobs,  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  1 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stahs  CjEsae  in  tlie  neck.     C^sae 

catches  hold  of  his  arm.     He  is  then 

stabbed  by  several  other  Conspirators, 

and  last  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

Goes.  Et  tu,  Brute  ? — Then  fall,  Csesar  ! 

[Dies,     The  Senators  and  People  retire  in 

confusion. 
Cin.    Liberty !      Freedom !      Tyranny   is 
dead  !^ 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 
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Cess.   Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry 

out,  80 

"  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranctisement ! " 

Bru.  People  and  senators !  be  not  affrighted; 
Fly  not ;    stand   stUl : — ambition's   debt    is 
paid. 
Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 
Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

£ru.  "Where 's  Publius  t 
Cin.    Here,  quite    confounded   with  this 

mutiny. 
Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Csesar's 
Should  chance — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing. — Publius,  good 
cheer  : 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person,    so 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else,  so  tell  them,  Publius. 
Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the 
people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mis- 
chief. 
Bru.  Do  so  : — and  let  no  man  abide  this 
deed. 
But  we,  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Tbebonius. 

Cas.  Where's  Antony '! 
Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd. 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and 

run. 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures. — 
That  we  shall  die,   we  know ;    't  is  but  the 

time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 
Cas.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of 
life,  101 

Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 
Bru.   Grant   that,    and   then    is    death    a 
benefit  : 
So  are  we  Csesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans, 

stoop. 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Csesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords  ; 
Then    walk  we  forth,   even  to  the  market- 
place ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let 's  all  cry,  "  Peace,  freedom,  and  liberty  !  " 
Cas.  Stoop  then,  and  wash. — How  many 
ages  hence  in 

Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ! 
Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in 
sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 


Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 
Dec.  What !  shall  we  forth  ? 
Cas.  Ay,  every  man  away  : 

Brutus   shall   lead;    and  we  will  grace  his 
heels  120 

With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of 
Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ?    A  friend  of 

Antony's. 
Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me 

kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down, 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bad  me  say : 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Csesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd 

him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony  iso 

May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  all   true  faith.     So   says    my    master 

Antony. 
Bru.    Thy  master  is    a  wise  and    valiant 

Roman ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour,   i4i 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv.         I  '11  fetch  him  presently.       [Exit.  ■ 
Bru.    I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well 

to  friend. 
Cas.  I  wish  we  may  :    but  yet  have  I  a 

mind. 
That  fears  him  much  ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome, 

Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  O   mighty  Caesar !    dost  thou  lie  so 

low? 
Are    all    thy    conquests,    glories,    triumphs, 

spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little   measure  ? — Fare   thee 

well. — ■  160 

I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank: 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Csesar's  death's  hour :  nor  no  instrument 
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Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords  made 

rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and 

smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  :  leo 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Csesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though   now   we   must  appear  bloody  and 

cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do,  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business   they  have 

done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome      iro 
(As  fire  drives  out  iire,  so  pity  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Csesar.     Eor  your 

part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark 

Antony  : 
Our   arms,  in  strength  of  malice,   and  our 

hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  re- 
verence. 
Cos.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any 

man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause,      lai 
AVTiy  I,  that  did  love  Csesar  when  I  struck 

him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand  ; 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  wUl  I  shake  with  you; 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  ydur  hand; 
Now,    Decius    Brutus,    yours;     now   yours, 

Metellus ; 
Yoitrs,  Cinna ;  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ; 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good 

Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas  !  what  shall  I  say  ?      iso 
My    credit    now    stands    on    such   slippery 

ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit 

me, 
Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Csesar,  O  !  't  is  true  : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not   grieve   thee,  dearer  than   thy 

death. 


To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble  !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds,    200 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy 

blood. 
It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius  ! — Here  wast  thou  bay'd, 

brave  hart ; 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters 

stand, 
Sign'd   in   thy   spoil,   and  crimson'd  in  thy 

lethe. 

0  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart  ; 
And  this,  indeed,   O   world !    the   heart   of 

thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  strucken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie  !  210 

Cas.  Mark  Antony, — • 
Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius  : 

The  enemies  of  Csesar  shall  say  this  ; 
TheUj  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Csesar 
so: 
But  what  compact,  mean  you  to  have  with 

us? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends, 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  i 
Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands;  but  was, 
indeed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point  by  looking  down  on 

Csesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all. 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  rea- 
sons, 221 
Why  and  wherein  Csesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Csesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That 's  all  I  seek  : 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral.  sso 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 
Gas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

[Aside  to  Brutus.^  You  know  not  what  you 

do  ;  do  not  consent, 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
KJnow  you   how   much   the  people  may  be 

mov'd 
By  that  which  he  wUl  utter  1 

Bru.  By  your  pardon  , 

1  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Csesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
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He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission  ; 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Csesar  shall       mo 
Have  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 
Cos.  I  know  not  what  may  faU. :  I  like  it 

not. 
Brio.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Csesar's 
body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Csesar ; 
And  say,  you  do  't  by  our  permission  : 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral.     And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going,       sm 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Uru.  Prepare  the  body  then,   and  follow 

us.  [Exeunt  all  but  Antony. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of 

earth. 

That   I  am   meek    and    gentle  with    these 

butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby 

lips,  260 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue), 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife, 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  be- 
hold 
Their  iafants  quarter'd  with   the    hands   of 

war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge,      270 
With  At§  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall   in   these   confines,  with  a  monarch's 

voice, 
Cry  "  Havoc  ! "  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
That  this  foul  deed  shall   smeU   above  the 

earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Oassar,  do  younof? 
Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to 

Rome. 
Serv.  He  did  receive   his  letters,   and   is 
coming ;  zrs 

And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Csesar  1  \Seeing  the  body. 


Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and 
weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 
Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues 

of  Rome. 
Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him 
what  hath  chanc'd : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.    Yet  stay  awhile ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this 
corse  291 

Into  the  market-place  :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[Exevmt,  with  Cesar's  body. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.      The  Forum. 

Enter  Bbutus  and.   Cassius,  and  a   throng  of 
Citizens. 

Oit.  We  will  be  satisfied :  let  us  be  satisfied. 
•     Bru.    Then     follow    me,     and     give    me 

audience,  friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers. — 
Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay 

here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him  ; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  wUl  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;    and  compare 

their  reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered.        10 
[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens. 
Beutus  goes  into  the  pulpit. 

3  Cit.    The    noble    Brutus    is     ascended. 

Silence  ! 
Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me 
for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear : 
believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe  :  cen- 
sure me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If 
there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear 
friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus' 
love  to  Csesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then 
that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against 
Csesar,  this  is  my  answer  : — Not  that  I  loved 
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Csesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Csesar  were  living,  and  die 
all  slaves,  than  that  Csesar  were  dead,  to  live 
all  free  men  ?  As  Csesar  loved  me,  I  weep 
for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate^  I  rejoice  at  it ; 
as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  :  but,  as 
he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  Mm.  There  is 
tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune ; 
honour  for  his  valour ;  and  death  for  his 
ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would 
be  a  bondman  1  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have 
I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
wotdd  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak  ;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile, 
that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any, 
speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I  pause  for 
a  reply. 

All.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

£ru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have 
done  no  more  to  Csesar  than  you  shall  do  to 
Brutus.  The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled 
in  the  Capitol :  his  glory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his  offences  en- 
forced, for  which  he  suffered  death.  n 

Enter  Antony  and  others,  with  C^esak's 
body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark 
Antony  :  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in.  his 
death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying, 
a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which  of 
you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I ,  depart :  that, 
as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome, 
I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it 
shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 
All.  Live,  Brutus  !  live  !  live  ! 

1  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto 

his  house. 

2  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ances- 

tors. 61 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  Csesar. 

4  Cit.  Csesar's  better  parts 
Shall  be  crown'd  in  Bintus. 

1  Cit.  We  '11  bring  him  to  his  house  with 

shouts  and  clamours. 
JSru.  My  countrymen,— 

2  Cit.  Peace  !  silence  !  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho! 

Bru.    Good    countrymen,    let    me   depart 

alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony. 
Do  grace  to  Csesar's   corse,   and   grace   his 

speech 
Tending  to    Csesar's  glories,   which    Mark 

Antony,  eo 

By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.    [Exit. 


1  Cit.  Stay,  ho!    and   let   us  hear   Mark 
Antony. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We  '11  hear  him. — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to 
you. 

4  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  1 

3  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all.  ea 

4  Cit.  'T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm  of 

Brutus  here. 

1  Cit.  This  Csesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that 's  certain  : 

We  are  bless'd  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.    Peace !   let  us  hear  what  Antony 

can  say. 
Ant.  You  gentle  Romans, — 
Git.  Peace,  ho  !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.    Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend 

me  your  ears  : 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Csesar  was  ambitious  :  ^ 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men,) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Csesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  r 
But  Brutus  saysj  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He   hath  brought   many   captives   home  to 

Rome,  90 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious  1 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath 

wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse  :  was  this  ambi- 
tion? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  ;  loo 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
1  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You   all   did    love  him   once,   not   without 

cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 

him? 
O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  ! — Bear  with 
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My  heart  is  in  the  colSn  there  with  Csesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Git.  Methinks,  there  is  much  reason  in 

his  sayings.  no 

2  Git.    If  thou    consider    rightly   of  the 

matter, 
Csesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Git.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

I  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Git.  Mark'd  ye  his  words  i     He  would 

not  take  the  crown  : 
Therefore,  't  is  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Git.  If  it   be  found  bo,  some  will   dear 

abide  it. 

2  Git.  Poor  soul  !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire 

with  weeping. 

3  Git.  There 's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome 

than  Antony. 

4  Git.  Now  mark  him  ;  he  begins  again  to 

speak. 
Ant.  But  yesterday   the   word   of  Csesar 

might  120 

Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he 

there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters  !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should     do    Brutus   wrong,    and    Cassius 

wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wi-ong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here 's  a   parchment,   with   the  seal   of 

Csesar ;  lao 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
^nd  they  would  go  and  kiss    dead  Csesar's 

wounds, 
A-ud  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood, 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  Git.  We  '11  hear  the  wUl :  read  it,  Mark 

Antony.  i4o 

All.    The   will,    the   will !    we   will   hear 

Csesar's  will. 
Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends ;  I  must 

not  read  it : 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Csesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but 

men; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Csesar, 
It  will  enflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs  ; 
For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it ! 


4  Git.  Read  the  will !  we  '11  hear  it,  An- 
tony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  Csesar's  will.       iso 
Ant.  Will  you  be  patient  ?    will  you  stay 
awhile  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Csesar  :  I  do  fear 
it. 
4   Git.    They   were   traitors  : — honourable 

men  ! 
All.  The  will  !  the  testament ! 
2  Git.  They  were  villains,  murderers.    The 
will !  read  the  will ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the 

will  1  169 

Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave  t 
All.  Come  down. 

2  Git.  Descend. 

[He  comes  down  from  the  pulpit. 

3  Git.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Git.  A  ring  :  stand  round. 

1  Git.  Stand  from  the  hearse  ;  stand  from 

the  body. 

2  Cit.    Room    for    Antony ;    most   noble 

Antony. 
Ant.  IS&j,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far 

off. 
All.  Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back  !         no 
Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed 

them  now. 
You  aU  do  know  this  mantle  !     I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on  : 
'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look !    in    this    place   ran   Cassins'   dagger 

through  : 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  : 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  j 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  follow'd  it,     iso 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no  ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csesar's  angel : 
Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  lov'd 

him  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquish'd  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty 

heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua,  i9o 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar 

fell 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
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Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

O  !  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  !  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but 
behold 

Our  OsBsar's  vestui-e  wounded  ?      Look 
here, 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  trai- 
tors. 

1  Cit.  O  piteous  spectacle  !  sot 

2  Git.  0  noble  Osesar  ! 
O  woful  day  ! 
O  traitors  !  villains  ! 
O  most  bloody  sight 


BCit. 
4  Cii. 

1  Cit. 

2  Cit.    We 


revenge  ! 


will   be    revenged : 
about, — seek, — burn, — fire, — kUl,- 
let  not  a  traitor  live. 
Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.  Peace,  there  !     Hear  the  noble  An- 

tony. 

2  Cit.  We  '11  hear  him,  we  'II  follow  him, 
we  '11  die  with  him.  axo 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me 

not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable  : 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  !  I  know 

not, 
That  made  them  do  it;  they  are  wise  and 

honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Bruius  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know 

full  well  220 

That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 
Show  you  sweet  Osesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor 

dumb  mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  fot  .me  :    but  were  I 

Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Osesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.       231 
All.  We '11  mutiny. 
1  Cit.         We  '11  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cit.    Away  then !    come,   seek  the  con- 

spirators. 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear 

me  speak. 
All.    Peace,    ho !      Hear   Antony ;    most 

noble  Antony. 


Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know 
not  what. 
Wherein  hath  Osesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves? 
Alas  !  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you  then. 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

All.  Most  true  ; — the  will :  let's  stay,  and 
hear  the  will.  240 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Osesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  Cit.  Most  noble  Oaesar  ! —  we  '11  revenge 

his  death. 

3  Cit.  O  royal  Osesar  ! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

All.  Peace,  ho  ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his 

walks. 

His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 

On  this  side  Tiber :  he  hath  left  them  you,  250 

And     to     your    heirs     for    ever ;     common 

pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Osesar!  when  comes  such  another? 

1  Cit.  Never,  never  ! — Oome,  away,  away ! 
We  '11  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And.  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit.  Pluck   down  forms,  windows,  any- 

thing. [^xevMt  Citizens,  with  the  body. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work.     Mischief,  thou  art 
afoot,  261 

Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  fellow  ? 
Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 
Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Osesar's  house. 
Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit 
him. 
He  comes  upon  a  wish  :  Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Oassius 

Are  rid  like  madmen  through   the  gates  of 

Rome.  2fo 

Ant.  Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the 

people. 

How   I   had    mov'd   them.      Bring   me    to 

Octavius.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Same.     A  Street, 
Enter  Oinna,  the  Poet. 
Cim,.  I   dreamt  to-night,  that  I   did  feast 
with  Osesar, 
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And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enier  Citizens. 

1  Git.  What  is  your  name  % 

2  Git.  Whither  are  you  going  1 

3  Git.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Git.  Are  you  a  mai-ried  man,  or  a 
bachelor  ? 

2  Git.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Git.  Ay,  and  briefly.  lo 
4  Git.  A.J,  and  wisely. 

3  Git.  A.J,  and  truly  ;  you  were  best. 
Gin.  What  is  my  name  1     Whither  am  I 

going'?  Where  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married 
man,  or  a  bachelor  ?  Then,  to  answer  every 
man  directly,  and  briefly,  wisely,  and  truly  : 
wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  Git.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are 
fools  that  marry  : — ^you  '11  bear  me  a  bang  for 
that,  I  fear.     Proceed  ;  directly.  so 


Gin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Osesar's  funeral. 

1  Git.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Gin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Git.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 
4  Git.  For  your  dwelling, — briefly. 
Gin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  OapitoL 

3  Git.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Gin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Git.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he 's  a  conspirator. 
Gin.  I  am  Ciona  the  poet ;   I  am  Cinna 

the  poet.  so 

4  Git.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses ;  tear 
him  for  his  bad  verses. 

Gin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  Git.  It  is  no  matter ;  his  name  's  Cinna : 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn 
him  going. 

3  &i<.  Tear  him,  tear  him  !  Come,  brands, 
ho !  fire-brands  !  To  Brutus,  to  Cassius ; 
burn  all.  Some  to  Decius'  house,  And  some 
to  Casca's ;  some  to  Ligarius'.     Away  !  go ! 

\EoaevMt. 


ACT    IV. 


Scene  I. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Antony's 
House. 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lbpidus,  seated  at  a 
table. 

Ant.  These   many  then   shall   diej    their 

names  are  prick'd. 
Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die :  consent 

you,  Lepidus? 
Lep.  I  do  consent, — 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot 
I  damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house  ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 
Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ?  lo 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol. 

[Exit  Lepidus. 
Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands  :  is  it  fit. 
The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him  ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to 

die. 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 
Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than 
you: 


And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business,        22 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way  j 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we 

wffl,     ' 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he  's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender.  so 

It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on. 
His  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so  ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go 

forth: 
A  barren-spirited  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds 
On  abject  orts,  and  imitations. 
Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion  :  do  not  talk  of  Mm, 
But  as  a  property.     And  now,  Octavius,      40 
Listen  great  things  : — Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers  :  we  must  straight  make 

head  : 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd. 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means 
stretch'd  out ; 
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Scene  III. 


And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so  :  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 

And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies  ; 

And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I 

fear,  m 

Millions  of  mischiefs.  \Exevmt. 


Scene   II. — ^Before  Bkutus's  Tent,   in  the 
Camp  near  Sardis. 

Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius, 
and  Soldiers  :  Titinius  and  Pindabus  meet 
them. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  ! 

Lucil.  Give  the  word,  ho  !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius  1  is  Oassius  near? 

Luail.  He  is  at  hand ;   and   Pindarus  is 
come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — Your   master, 
Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
1  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt,  lo 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is   not   doubted. — ^A  word,  Lu- 
cilius : 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolVd. 

Lucil.  With   courtesy,    and  with   respect 
enough ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  us'd  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,         20 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There   are   no  tricks   in   plain   and   simple 

faith; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show   and   promise   of    their 

mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Lucil.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to 
be  quarter'd  : 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general,  20 

Are  come  with  Oassius.  [Ma/rch  unthin. 

Bru.  Hark  !  he  is  arriVd. — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 


Unter  Oassius  amd  Soldiers. 

Cos.  Stand,  ho  ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  !     Speak  the  word  along. 

1  Sold.  Stand ! 

2  Sold.  Stand ! 

3  Sold.  Stand! 

Cos,  Most  noble  brother,  you   have  done 

me  wrong. 
Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods  !  wrong  I  mine 
enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 
Cos.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs ;  to 

And  when  you  do  them — 

Bru.  Oassius,  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs  softly  :  I  do  know  you  well. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from 

us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle  :  bid  them  move  away  ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Oassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  wiU  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no 
man  50 

Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  con- 
ference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door. 

[Bxeumt. 


Scene  III. — Within  the  Tent  of  Brutus. 

Bnter  Brutus  cmd  Oassius. 

•  Cas.  That    you   have  wrong'd    me,    doth 
appear  in  this  : 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side,' 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 
Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such 

a  case. 
Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  com- 
ment. 
Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Oassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold  11 

To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  1 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak 

this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 
Bru.  The  name  of   Oassius  honours  this 
corruption. 
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And   chastisement   does   therefore  hide    his 
head. 
Cos.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember  : 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd    his    body,   that    did 
stab,  20 

And  not  for  justice  ?    What !  shall  one  of  us, 
That   struck   the  foremost   man  of  all   this 

world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And    sell    the   mighty   space   of    our  large 

honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Gas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

I  '11  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in.     I  am  a  soldier,  I,  so 

Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to  ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Gas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not. 
Gas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  my- 
self : 
Have  mind  upon  your  health  ;    tempt  me  no 
further. 
Bru.  Away,  slight  man  ! 
Gas.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must    I  give  way  and   room   to  your  rash 

choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  % 
Gas.  O  ye  gods !  ye  gods  !     Must  I  endure 
all  this  ?  41 

Bru.  All  this  ?    ay,  more  :    fret,  tUl  your 
proud  heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I 

budge  ? 
Must  I   observe  you  1     Must  I  stand   and 

crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  1     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;    for  from  this  day 

forth, 
I  '11    use   you  for  my   mirth,   yea,  for  my 

laughter. 
When  you  are  waspisL 

Gas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier  :    si 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own 

part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 


Gas.  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong 
me,  Brutus  ', 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better  1 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Gas.     When  Csesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus 

have  mov'd  me. 
Bru.  Peace,  peace  !  you  durst  not  so  have 

tempted  him. 
Gas.  I  durst  not  ?  eo 

Bru.  No. 

Gas.  What !  durst  not  tempt  him  % 
Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Gas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my 
love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be 
sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied 
me  ; —  ro 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means  : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood   for  drachmas,  than  to 

wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 

trash 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me  :  was  thab  done  like 

Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer 'd  Caius  Cassius  so  % 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous,       79 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts ; 
Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Gas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath 

riv'd  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on 

me. 
Gas.  You  love  me  not. 
Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Gas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such 
faults.  80 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they 
do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius, 
come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
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For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world  : 

Hated    by   one    he  loves ;     brav'd    by   his 

brother ; 
Check'd    like   a   bondman  j     all    his    faults 

observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by 

rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O  !  I  conld  weep 
My   spirit  from   mine   eyes. — There   is  my 
dagger,  99 

And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Csesar  ;  for,  T  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst 

him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Oassius. 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger  : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope  ; 
Do  what  jou  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius  !  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ;     no 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Gas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,   and  blood  Ul-temper'd,  vexeth 
him] 
Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd 

too. 
Cos.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me 

your  hand. 
Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 
Cos.  O  Brutus  ! 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Gas.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear 
with  me. 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother 

gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.    Yes,  Cassius  ;  and,  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over  earnest  with  your  Brutus, 

He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave 

you  so.  [iVoMe  within. 

Poet.   [Within.]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the 

generals :  12s 

There  is  some  grudge  between  'em ;  't  is  not 

meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lucil.  [Within.]  You  shall  not  come   to 

them. 
Foet.  [Within.]  Nothing  but   death   shall 
stay  me. 

£nter  Poet,  followed  by  LuciLius,  Titinius, 
and  Lucius. 


Gas.  How  now  1    What 's  the  matter  ? 


Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals  !     What  do 

you  mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should 

be ;  ISO 

For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than 

ye. 

Gas.  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic 

rhyme  ! 
Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah :  saucy  fellow, 

hence ! 
Gas.    Bear  with    him,   Brutus ;   't  is    his 

fashion. 
Bru.  I  '11  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows 
his  time : 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging 

fools  t— 
Companion,  hence ! 

Cas.  Away,  away  !  be  gone. 

[Exit  Poet. 
Bru.  LucUius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  com- 
manders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 
Gas.    And    come    yourselves,    and    bring 
Messala  with  you,  "o 

Immediately  to  us. 

[Exevmt  Lucilius  amd  Titinius. 
Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine.         ' 

[Exit  Lucius. 
Gas.  I  did  not  think,  you  could  have  been 

so  angry. 
Bru.  O  Cassius  !  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Gas.  Of  your  philosophy  yoy  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better :    Portia 

is  dead. 
Gas.  Ha!   Portia? 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Gas.  How  'scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd 
you  so  ? — 
O  insupportable  and  touching  loss  ! —  iso 

Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence  ; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark 

Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong  :   for  with 

her  death 
That  tidings  came ; — with  this  she  fell  dis- 
tract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 
Gas.  And  died  so  ? 
Bru.  Even  so. 

Gas.  O  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Pe-enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a 
bowl  of  wine  : — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius. 

[Drinks. 
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Cos.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble 
pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love,     lei 

[Drinks. 
Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius.         [Exit  Lucius. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Welcome,  good  Messala. — 
'Sow  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 
Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  1 
Bru.  ISo  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Plulippi. 
Mes.    Myself  have  letters  of  the  selfsame 
tenor.  170 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 
Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  out- 
_  lawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  beiag  one. 
Cas.  Cicero  one  ? 
Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my 
lord  1  180 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 
Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of 

her? 
Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 
Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru    Why  ask  you  ?    Hear  you  aught  of 

her  in  yours  ? 
Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Eoman,  teU  me  true. 
Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I 
tell : 
For  certain    she   is   dead,    and   by  strange 
manner. 
Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messala  : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once,     190 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 

endure. 
Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  yoii. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 
Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive. — What  do 
you  think 
Of  marching  to  PhUippi  presently  ? 
Cas.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 
Bru.  Your  reason  ? 


Cas.  This  it  is. 

'T  is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us  : 
So    shall    he   waste  his   means,   weary   his 

soldiers. 
Doing  himself  oflFence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness.     201 

Bru.    Good   reasons   must,  of  force,  give 
place  to  better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Plulippi  and  this  ground, 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come    on    refresh'd,    new -added,    and    en- 

courag'd  : 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there,  aio 

These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note 
beside. 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe  : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune , 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  220 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we   must    take  the   current   when  it 

serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  : 

We'll   along  ourselves,    and  meet  them   at 
Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our 
talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night : 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence.     230 

Bru.    Lucius !      [Re-enter   Lucius.]      My 
gown.       [Exit   Lucius.]  — •  Farewell, 
good  Messala: — 
Good  night,  Titinius. — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  O  my  dear  brother  ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night. 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Everything  is  well. 

Cas.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.,  Mes.  Good  night,  Lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 
[Exeunt  Cassjus,  Titinius,  amd  Messala. 


Act  IV, 
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Re-enter  Lucius,  with  ike  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instru- 
ment ?  240 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 
Bru.  What !  thou  speak'st  drowsily  ? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er- 

watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  ; 
I  '11  have  them  sleep   on   cushions  in    my 
tent. 
Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius  ! 

Enter  Vakro  amd  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord  % 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and 
sleep  : 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by-and-by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.    So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and 

watch  your  pleasure.  250 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so ;  lie  down,  good 

sirs  : 

It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 

Look,  Lucius,  here  's  the  book  I  sought  for 

so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Varro  and  Claudius  lie  down. 
Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give 

it  me. 
Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much 
forgetful 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And    touch    thy    instrument    a    strain    or 
two? 
Luc.  A.J,  my  lord,  an  't  please  you. 
Bru.  It  does,  my  boy. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  williag. 
Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir.  aei 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy 
might : 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 
Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 
Bru.  It  was  well  done,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long  ;  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.      [Music,  and  a  Song. 
This    is     a     sleepy    tune : — O     murderous 

slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music  ? — Gentle  knave,  good 
night ;  270 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake 

thee. 
If    thou   dost    nod,   thou  break'st    thy  in- 
strument : 
I  '11  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good 
night. — 


Let  me  see,  let  me  see  : — is  not  the  leaf  tum'd 

down. 
Where  I  left  reading  1     Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  down. 

JEnter  the  Glwst  of  C^sae. 

How  iU  this  taper  burns  ! — Ha  I  who  comes 

here? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me.— Art  thou  anything  ? 
Art   thou  some   god,  some    angel,  or   some 
devil,  280 

That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to 

stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 
Ghost.  Thy  evU  spirit,  Brutus. 
Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at 

PhilippL 
Bru.  Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ? 
Ghost.  A.J,  at  PhilippL 
Bru.  Why,   I  will   see   thee   at   PhiUppi 
then. — ■  [Ghost  vanishes. 

Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy  !     Lucius  !  -^  Varro  I      Claudius !     sirs, 
awake ! —  290 

Claudius ! 

Zmc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 
Bru.  He    thinks  he   stiU    is   at    his  in- 
strument.— 
Lucius,  awake  ! 
Luc.  My  lord  ? 
Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou 

so  criedst  out? 
Liic.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did 

cry. 
Bru,  Yes,  that  thou  didst.     Didst  thou  see 

anything  ? 
Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Bru.  Sleep       again,       Lucius.  —  Sirrah, 
Claudius !  300 

[To  Varro.]  Fellow  thou  !  awake  ! 
Var.  My  lord? 
Glau.  My  lord  ? 
Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your 

sleep  ? 
Va/r.,  Glau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  Aj  :  saw  you  anything  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 
Glau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother 
Cassius  : 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.,  Glau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[Usceimt. 
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ACT    V. 


Scene  I. — The  Plains  of  Ptilippi. 
Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  Nov,      Antony,      our      hopes      are 

answered  : 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 
It  proves  not  so  :  their  battles  are  at  hand  ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 
Ant.  Tut !   I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I 

know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have 

courage ;  n 

But  't  is  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals  : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I;  keep  thou  the 
left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you  ;  but  I  will  do  so. 

\March. 

Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their 
Army ;  LuciLius,  Titinius,  Messala,  and 
others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley,  a 
Gas.  Stand    fast,   Titinius:    we  must   out 

and  talk. 
Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of 

battle  ? 
Ant.  No,  Csesar,  we  will  answer  on  their 

charge.  , 

Make  forth ;   the  generals  would  have  some 

words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
Bru.  Words    before    blows :     is     it     so, 

countrymen  ? 
Oct.  Not  thatwe  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru.  Good   words    are    better    than    bad 

strokes,  Octavius. 
Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give 

good  words  :  so 

Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Csesar's  heart. 
Crying,  "  Long  live  !  hail,  Csesar  !  " 


Gas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O  !  yes,  and  soundless  too  ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 
Ant.  Villains !  you  did  not  so,  when  your 
vile  daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Csesar :    lo 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd 

like  hounds. 
And  boVd  like   bondmen,  kissing   Csesar's 

feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  Hke  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Csesar  on  the  neck.     O  you  flatterers  ! 
Gas.  Flatterers  ! — Now,     Brutus,     thank 
yourself  : 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,   coiiie,  the  cause :    if  arguing 
make  us  sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ;  60 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators  : 
When'   think  you   that   the  sword  goes  up 

again  %— 
Never,  tUl  Csesar's  three-and-thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd ;  or  till  another  Csesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 
Bru.  Csesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors' 
hands. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope, 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 
Bru.  O !   if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy 
strain. 
Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honour- 
able. 60 
Gas.  A   peevish   school-boy,    worthless   of 
such  honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 
Ant.   Old  Cassius  still ! 
Oct.                       Come,  Antony ;  away  ! — ■ 
Defiance,  traitors,  hutl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field  ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 
\_Eaxunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 
Gas.  Why  now,  blow,  wind  ;  sWell,  bUlow ; 
and  swim,  bark  ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho  ! 
Lucilius,  hark,  a  word  with  you. 
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Lucil.  My  lord  ?  70 

[Beutus  and  LuciLius  talk  apart. 

Cos.  Messala, — • 

Mes.  What  says  my  general  t 

Cos,  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was   Cassius    born.     Give  me    thy    hand, 

Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion  :  now,  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign    so 
Two    mighty   eagles    fell;  and    there   they 

perch'd. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands  ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us  : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone. 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,   and 

kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey  :  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  Kes,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cos.  I  but  believe  it  partly,     so 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.   Even  so,  LucDius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  ! 
But    since  the  affairs  of  men   rest   still   in- 
certain, 
Let 's  reason  with   the   worst  that  may  be- 
fall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together  : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ?  100 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy. 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did   give  himself : — I  know  not 

how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vUe, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life ; — arming  myself  with  pa- 
tience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Gas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  1  uo 

Bru.  No,    Cassius,    no  :  think   not,    thou 
noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind  :  but  this  same  day 


Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun  ; 
And,  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I   know 

not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again^  why,  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 
Cas.  For   ever,    and    for    ever,     farewell, 
Brutus !  i2ff 

If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed  ; 
If  not,  't  is  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 
Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man 
might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come  ! 
But  it  suflSceth,  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the   end   is  known. — Come,    ho ! 
!  \_Hxeunt. 


Scene  II.— The  Same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.     Enter  Beutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,   Messala,   ride,  and  give 
these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side. 

\Lovd  Alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once  ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala  :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Same.     Another  Part  of 
the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cas.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,    the  villains 
fly! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy  : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back  ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  O  Cassius  !  Brutus  gave  the  word  too 
early; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly  :  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pindakus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further 
off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  ! 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 
Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look, 
Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 
Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 
Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 
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Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in 

him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again  ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd, 
Whether  yond  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 
Tit.  I   will   be  here  again,    even   with   a 
thought.  [Exit. 

Cos.    Go,    Pindarus,    get   higher   on   that 
hill  :  20 

My  sight  was  ever  thick  ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[Exit  Pindarus. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  ; 
My  life  is  run   his   compass. — ^Sirrah,    what 
news  1 
Pin.  [Above.^  O  my  lord  ! 
Gas.  What  news  ? 

Fin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 

With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur; 

TTet  he  spurs  on  : — now  they  are   almost  on 

him.  30 

l^ow,    Titinius  ! — now    some    light  : — 0  1  he 

lights  too  : — 
He  's  ta'en :   [Shout.l  and,  hark  !  they  shout 
for  joy. 
Oas.  Come  down  ;  behold  no  more. — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face  ! 

Re-enter  Pindaeus. 

Come  hither,  sirrah. 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner  ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 

Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.     Come  now,   keep 

thine  oath  :  40 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword. 
That   ran   through    Caesar's     bowels,     search 

this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer  :  here,    take  thou   the 

hilts ; 
And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as 't  is  now. 
Guide   thou    the    sword. — Csesai',    thou    art 

reveng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee      [Dies. 
Pin.   So,  I  am  free  ;  yet  would  not  so  have 

been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius  ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  •■io 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It    is     but     change,     Titinius;    for 
Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 


Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 
Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  % 
Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus,  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 
Mes.    Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the 

ground  % 
Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my 

heart  ! 
Mes.   Is  not  that  he  % 
Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun!       so 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  ie  set : 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.     Our  day  is  gone  ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come  ;    our  deeds 

are  done. 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done 
this  deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of 

men 
The  things  that  are  not  %     O  error  !  soon  con- 

ceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth,  70 

But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 
Tit.  What,  Pindarus  1      Where  art  thou, 

Pindarus  % 
Mes.  Seek  him,   Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to 
meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears  :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[^831*  Messala, 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  1 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  1  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory,  ss 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?     Didst  thou  not 

hear  their  shouts  ? 
Alas  !  thou  hast  misconstrued  everything. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow : 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By   your   leave,    gods  : — this   is  a  Roman's 

part : 
Come,    Cassius'    sword,    and   find   Titinius' 
heart.  [Dies. 

Alarum.  Re-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,- 
Young  Cato,  Steato,  Volumnius,  and 
LuciLius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala.  doth  his  body 
lie  1  91 
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Mes.  Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning 

it. 
Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 
Gato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O  Julius  Csesar  !    thou  art  mighty 
yet: 
Thy   spirit   walks    abroad,    and    turns    our 

swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.       [Low  alarums. 
Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,    whe'r    he    have    not    crown'd    dead 
Cassius ! 
Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as 
these  ? — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome  loo 

Should   breed   thy  fellow. — Friends,  I   owe 

more  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me 

pay.— 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,    therefore,    and   to   Thassos   send  his 

body  : 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come  ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo,  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on  : — 
'Tis  three   o'clock;    and,  Romans,  yet   ere 

night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.         no 

\Ex-eunt. 


Scene  IV. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.  Enter,  fighting,  Soldiers  of  hath 
Armies;  then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius, 
and  others. 

Bru.    Yet,   countrymen,  O !    yet  hold  up 

your  heads. 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ]     Who  will 
go  with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho  ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend  ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho  ! 

[Charges  the  enemy. 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend :    know  me  for 
Brutus. 
[Exit,  cliarging  tlue  enemy.     Cato  is 
overpowered,,  and  falls. 
Lucil.  O  young  and  noble  Cato  !  art  thou 
down? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius, 
And  may'st  be  honour'd,  being  Oato's  son.    n 
1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Lucil.  Only  I  yield  to  die  : 


There  is  so   much   that   thou  wilt   kill   me 
straight.  [Offering  money. 

Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in.  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not.      A  noble  prisoner  ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho  !     Tell  Antony,  Brutus 

is  ta'en. 
1  Sold.  I  'II   tell  the   news. — Here  comes 
the  general. — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Luc-d.    Safe,    Antony;     Brutus    is     safe 
enough.  20 

I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus  : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame  ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  as- 
sure you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man 


Give  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on. 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead ;       30 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  everything  is  chanc'd.  [Exav/nt, 


Scene  V. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Beutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Steato, 
and  VoLUMNius. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest 

on  this  rock. 
Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;  but, 

my  lord, 
He   came    not    back :    he   is   or    ta'en,    or 

slain. 
Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus  :  slaying  is  the 

word  ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

S^hispering. 
Cli.  What !  I,  my  lord  ?     No,  not  for  all 

the  world. 
Bru.  Peace  then  !  no  words. 
Cli.  I  '11  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius. — 

[Whispers  him. 
Bar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Cli.  O  Dardanius! 

Bar.  0  Clitus  !  10 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to 

thee? 
Bar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  medi- 
tates. 
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Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius :  list  a 

■word. 
Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius  : 

The  ghost  of  Csesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night  :  at  Sardis  once  ; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
1  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou   seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it 
goes ;  22 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 

[Low  Alarums. 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volum- 
nius, 
Thou  know'st,  that  we  two  went  to  school 

together ; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on 
it. 
Vol.  That 's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my 
lord.  \Alarum  still. 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord  !  there  is  no  tarrying 
here.  30 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you ; — and  you ; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — ■ 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  raj  life 
I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history.  m 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would 

rest, 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 
\Alarum.     Cry  within,  "Fly,fly,Jly!" 
Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly  ! 
Bru.  Hence  !  I  will  follow. 

YExeimt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  and 
Volumnius. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in 
it: 


Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 

While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first  :  fare  you 

well,  my  lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Str'ato. — Csesar,  now 
be  still :  so 

I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

\He  runs  on  his  sword,  and  dies. 

Ala/rum:  Retreat.    Enter  Octavius,  Antony, 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and  t/ieir  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man.— Strato,  where  is 

thy  master  % 
Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in, 
Messala ; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him  ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 
Lucil.  So  Brutus  should  be  found.- — I  thank 
thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 
Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 
them.  60 

Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  1 
Stra.  Aj;  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 
Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 
Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  1 
Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 
Mes.  Octavius,   then   take  him  to  follow 
thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 
Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar  ;   70 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand 

up, 
And   say   to   all   the   world,    "  This   was   a 
man!" 
Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let   us   use 
him. 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let 's  away,      so 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 

[Exeunt. 
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YiNCENTio,  tlie  Duke. 
Angelo,  the  Deputy. 
EscALTJS,  an  ancient  Lord. 
Claudio,  a  yotmg  Gentleman. 
Lucio,  a  Fantastic. 
Two  otlier  like  Gentlemen. 
Provost. 

A  Justice. 

Varbius. 

Elbow,  a  simple  Constable, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 

Froth,  a  foolish  Gentleman. 

Clown. 

Abhorson,  an  Executioner. 

Baenardine,  a  dissolute  Prisoner. 

Isabella,  Sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angela. 
Juliet,  beloved  of  Claudio. 
Feajtcisca,  a  Nun. 
Mistress  Overdone,  a  Bajwd. 


SCENE- 


Lords,  Officers,  Citizens,  Boy,  and  Attendants. 
-Vienna. 


AC 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's 
Palace. 

Enter    Duke,    Escalus,    Lords,    and 
Attendants. 

Duke.  Escalus ! 
Escal.  My  lord. 
Duke.  Of  government  the    properties    to 

unfold, 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  dis- 
course ; 
Since  I  am   put   to  know,   that  your   own 

science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you  :    then  no  more 

remains. 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is 

able, 
And   let   them    work.     The  nature    of  our 

people. 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms  lo 

For  common  justice,  you  're  as  pregnant  in, 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.     There  is  our  commission, 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warji. — 

Call  hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  1 
For,  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special 

soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply. 


T     I. 

Lent  Mm  our  terror,  dress'd  him  with  our 

love. 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs       20 
Of  our  own  power.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Escal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour. 
It  is  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Angelo. 

An^.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life. 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.     Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste      so 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches 

do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves;  for  if  our  vir- 
tues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely 

touch'd. 
But  to  fine  issues  ;  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my 
speech  40 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise ; 
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Hold,  therefore,  Angelo  : — 

In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.     Old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary. 

Take  thy  commission. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let   there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my 

metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion :  so 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded    to    you ;     therefore    take    yovx 

honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.     We  shall  write  to 

you, 
As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune. 
How  goes  it  with  us  :  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you 

well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Aiig.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord,     oo 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple  :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce,  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your 

hand ; 
I  '11  privily  away  :  I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  Aves  vehement,      70 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion. 
That  does  afiect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 
Ang.  The    heavens    give    safety   to   your 

purposes ! 
Escal.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in 

happiness ! 
Duke.  I  thank  you.     Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 
Escal.  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me 
leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;   and  it  con- 
cerns me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place  : 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and 

nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed.  «> 

Ang.  'T  is  so  with  me.     Let  us  withdraw 
together. 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

Escal.  I  '11  wait  upon  your  honour. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Street. 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes, 
come  not  to  composition-  with  the  King  of 
Hungary,  why  then,  all  the  dukes  fall  upon 
the  king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not 
the  King  of  Hungary's  ! 

2  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio.  Thou  concludest  like  the  sancti- 
monious pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the 
table. 

•2  Gent.   "Thou  shalt  not  steal?  "  w 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to 
command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from 
their  functions :  they  put  forth  to  steal. 
There 's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the 
thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth  relish  the 
petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
Lucio.  I  believe  thee;   for,  I  thiok,  thou 

never  wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least.  20 

1  Gent.  What,  in  metre  ? 
Lucio.  In    any    proportion,     or     in    any 
language. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 
Lucio.  Ay ;    why   not  ?     Grace   is   grace, 
despite   of  all  controversy  :    as  for  example, 
thou  thyself  art-  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of 
all  grace. 

1  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of 
shears  between  us. 

Lucio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the 
lists  and  the  velvet :  thou  art  the  list.  so 

1  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art 
good  velvet :  thou  art  a  three-pil'd  piece,  I 
warrant  thee.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an 
English  kersey,  as  be  pil'd,  as  thou  art  pil'd, 
for  a  French  velvet.  Do  I  speak  feelingly 
now? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed, 
with  most  painful  feeling  of  thy  speech:  I 
will,  out  of  thine  own  confession,  learn  to 
begin  thy  health ;  but,  whilst  I  live,  forget  to 
drmk  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  I  have  done  myself  wrong, 
have  I  not?  « 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  thou 
art  tainted,  or  fx'ee. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  Madam 
Mitigation  comes  ! 

1  Gent.  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases 
under  her  roof,  as  come  to — 
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2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray  % 

Lucio.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more.  so 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

1  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases 
in  me  ;  but  thou  art  full  of  error  :  I  am 
sound. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy; 
but  so  sound  as  'things  that  are  hollow  :  thy 
bones  are  hollow ;  impiety  has  made  a  feast 
of  thee. 

Enter  Bawd. 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  Which  of  your  hips 
has  the  most  profound  sciatica  1 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there 's  one  yonder 
arrested,  and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five 
thousand  of  you  all.  ei 

2  Gent.  Who  's  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that's  Claudio;  Signior 

Claudio. 

1  Gent.   Claudio  to  prison  !  't  is  not  so. 
Bawd.  Nay,  but  1  know,  't  is  so  :    I  saw 

him  arrested ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and, 
which  is  more,  within  these  three  days  his 
head  to  be  chopped  off". 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would 
not  have  it  so.     Art  thou  sure  of  this  1 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for 
getting  Madam  Julietta  with  child.  n 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he 
promised  to  meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he 
was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  some- 
thing near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a 
purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the 
proclamation. 

Livdo.  AyT&j  :  let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of 
it.  [Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thus  :  what  with  the  war,  what 
with  the  sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and 
what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk.      82 

Enter  Clovm. 

How  now  1  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Glo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well :  what  has  he  done  % 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what 's  his  oflfence  1 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by 
him? 

Glo.  No  ;  but  there  's  a  woman  with  maid 
by  him.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  pro- 
clamation, have  you  1 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man  ?  92 


Glo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna 
must  be  pluck'd  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in 
the  city? 

Glo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed  :  they  had 
gone  down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in 
for  them. 

Bawd.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in 
the  suburbs  be  pull'd  down  ? 

Glo.  To  the  ground,  mistress.  100 

Bawd.  Why,  here 's  a  change,  indeed,  in 
the  commonwealth!  what  shall  become  of  me? 

Glo.  Come;  fear  not  you:  good  counsellors 
lack  no  clients :  though  you  change  your  place, 
you  need  not  change  your  trade ;  I  '11  be  your 
tapster  still.  Courage  !  there  will  be  pity 
taken  on  you ;  you  that  have  worn  your  eyes 
almost  out  in  the  service,  you  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Bawd.  What 's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster? 
Let 's  withdraw.  no 

Glo.  Here  comes  Signior  Claudio,  led  by 
the  provost  to  prison :  and  there  's  Madam 
Juliet.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Same. 

Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and 
Officers. 

Glaud.  Fellow,   why  dost   thou  show  me 
thus  to  the  world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition. 
But  from  Lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god  Authority 
Make    us    pay   down    for    our    ofience    by 

weight. — 
The  words  of  Heaven ; — on  whom  it  will,  it 

will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  ;  yet  still 't  is  just. 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Ludo.  Why,  how-  now,  Claudio  ?   whence 
comes  this  restraint  ? 

Glaud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio, 
liberty :  10 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.     Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an 
arrest,  I  would  send  for  certain  of  my 
creditors.  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had 
as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the 
morality  of  imprisonment.  —  What 's  thy 
offence,  Claudio  ?  20 
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Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend 

again. 
Lucio.  What,  is  it  murder '! 
Claud.  No. 
Limo.  Lechery? 
Claud.  Call  it  so. 
Frov.  Away,  sir  ;  you  must  go. 
Claud.  One  woi'd,  good  friend. — Lucio,  a 
word  with  you.  [Takes  him  aside. 

Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they  '11  do  you  any 
good. 
Is  lechery  so  look'd  after  1  so 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me :   upon  a 
true  contract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed  : 
You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order  :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 
Erom  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our 

love, 
Till   time  had  made  them  for  us.      But  it 

chances, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  writ  on  Juliet,    a 
Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps  1 
Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  new- 
ness, 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He   can  command,   lets  it  straight   feel   the 

spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up,  so 

I  stagger  in, — but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like  unsoour'd  armour,  hung  by 

the  wall 
So   long,   that   nineteen   zodiacs   have   gone 

round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn;   and,  for  a 

name, 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me  :  't  is  surely  for  a  name. 

Lucio.  I  warrant,  it  is :  and  thy  head 
stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk- 
maid, if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send 
after  the  duke,  and  appeal  to  him.  oo 

Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he  's  not  to  be 
found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service. 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  approbation  : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  'state  ; 


Implore   her,  in   my  voice,  that   she   make 

friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him  : 
I  have  great  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  moves  men ;   beside,  she  hath  pros- 
perous art,  70 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  she  may :  as  well  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  like,  which  else  would 
stand  under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the 
enjoying  of  thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry 
should  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick- 
tack.     I  '11  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours, — 

Claud.         Come,  officer;  away!    [Exeu7tt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Monastery. 
Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that 

thought : 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.     Why  I  desire 

thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled,  than  the  aims  and 

ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My   holy   sir,   none   better   knows 

than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd. 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies. 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery 

keeps.  '  10 

I  have  deliver'd  to  Lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland ; 
For  so   I   have  strew'd   it  in   the   common 

ear, 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd.     Now,  pious  sir, 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  1 
Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 
Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most 

biting  laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong 

steeds)  20 

Which  for  this  fourteen  years  we  have  let 

sleep ; 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.     Now,  as  fond 

fathers. 
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Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of 

birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than  fear'd ;    so  our 

decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead, 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ;         29 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose   this  tied-up   justice,   when  you 

pleas'd ; 
And  it  in   you   more  dreadful  would  have 

seem'd, 
Than  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  't  was   my   fault    to    give   the    people 

scope, 
'T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall 

them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do  :  for  we  bid  this  be 

done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment.     Therefore,  indeed, 

my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  oifice,  m 

Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike 

home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight. 
To  do  it  slander.     And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  't  were  a  brother  of  your  order. 
Visit   both  prince  and  people:   therefore,  I 

pr'ythee, 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 
Like   a   true    friar.     More   reasons  for  this 

action. 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 
Only,  this  one  : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ;     50 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy;    scarce   con- 


That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone  :  hence  shall  we 

see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers 

be.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  Y. — A  Nunnery. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Isah,   And  have  you  nuns  no  further  pri- 
vileges ? 
Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough? 
Isah.  Yes,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring 
more, 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 


Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of   Saint 
Clare. 
Lucio.    [Within.^    Ho !    Peace  be  in  this 

place ! 
Isab.  Who's  that  which  calls? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.    Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of 

him : 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak 

with  men. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress  :  11 

Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your 

face. 
Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again  :  I  pray  you,  answer  him. 

[Exit. 
Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity  !  Who  is  't  that 
calls  1 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.    Hail,  virgin,   if  you  be,   as  those 
cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less  !  Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ?  20 

Isab.  Why   her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me 
ask, 
The  rather,  for  I  now  miist  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly 
greets  you. 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he 's  in  prison. 
Isab.  Woe  me  !  for  what? 
Lucio.  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be 
his  judge, 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks  : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 
Isab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 
Lucio.  It  is  true,  so 

I  would  not,  though  't  is  my  familiar  sin 
With   maids   to   seem  the  lapwing,   and  to 

jest. 
Tongue  far  from  heart,  play  with  all  virgins 

so  : 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd,  and  sainted 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit, 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity. 
As  with  a  saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good  inmocking 

me. 
Lucio.    Do  not  believe  it.     Fewness  and 
truth,  't  is  thus  : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming 
time,  41 

That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
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To  teeming   foison,    even   so   her  plenteous 

womb 
Expressetli  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 
Isab.  Some  one  with  oliild  by  him^ — My 

cousin  Juliet  ? 
Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  '? 
Isab.  Adoptedly  ;  as  school-maids  change 

their  names 
By  vain,  though  apt,  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Isab.  0  !  let  him  marry  her. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  poLut. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence, 

Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one,        5i 

In   hand,    and  hope   of  action ;    but   we   do 

learn. 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
His  givings-out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From    his    true-meant    design.      Upon    his 

place. 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  Lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth  ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast.      ei 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty. 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous 

law. 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 
Under   whose   heavy    sense    your    brother's 

life 
Falls  into  forfeit  :  he  arrests  him  on  it, 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute, 


To   make   him   an   example.       All  hope  is 

gone. 
Unless   you   have    the   grace   by   your   fair 

prayer 
To  soften  Angelo ;    and  that 's  my  pith  of 
business  70 

'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Lucio.  Has  censur'd  him 

Already  ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas  !  what  poor  ability  's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  1 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.  My  power,  alas  !  I  doubt, — 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt.     Go  to  Lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens 
sue,  .  sc 

Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and 

kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Isab.  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  will  about  it  straight. 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  ;  soon  at  night 
I  '11  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Isab.  Good  sir,  adieu,  so 

[Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost, 
Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

Ang.  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the 

law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make 

it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little. 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.     Alas !  this 

gentleman, 
Whom    I    would   save,    had    a   most   noble 

father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know 
(Whom  1  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue), 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 


IT. 

Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  jDlace  with 

wishing,  u 

Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effect  of  your  own 

purpose. 
Whether    you    had   not,    sometime    in    your 

life, 
Err'd  in  this  point,  which  now  you  censure 

him. 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.    'T  is    one    thing    to    be    tempted, 

Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny. 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a   thief  or 

two  20 

Guiltier    than    him  they  try;    what's   open 

made  to  justice. 
That  justice  seizes  :  what  know  the  laws, 
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That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  t     'T  is  very- 
pregnant, 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see, 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence 
For  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell 

me, 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 
Let    mine   own  judgment   pattern   out   my 
death,  '  ao 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must 
die. 
Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 
Aifig.  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 
Ang.  See  that  Olaudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar'd ; 
For  that 's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

\_Exit  Provost. 
Escal.  Well,  Heaven  forgive  him,  and  for- 
give us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer 

none, 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone.         40 

Enter  Elbow  and  Officers,  with  Fboth  and 
Clown. 

Elh.  Come,  bring  them  away.  If  these  be 
good  people  in  a  commonweal,that  do  nothing 
but  use  their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know 
no  law  :  bring  them  away. 

Ang.  How  now,  sir  !  What's  your  name, 
and  what  ^s  the  matter  ? 

Elh.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the 
poor  duke's  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow : 
I  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir ;  and  do  bring  in 
here  before  your  good  honour  two  notorious 
benefactors.  50 

Ang.  Benefactors!  Well;  what  benefactors 
are  they  ?  are  they  not  malefactors  % 

Elh.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not 
well  what  they  are ;  but  precise  villains  they 
are,  that  I  am  sure  of,  and  void  of  all  pro- 
fanation in  the  world,  that  good  Christians 
ought  to  have. 

Escal.  This  comes  ofi"  well  :  here  's  a  wise 
officer. 

Ang.  Go  to  :  what  quality  are  they  of  % 
Elbow  is  your  name :  why  dost  thou  not 
speak,  Elbow  ? 

Clo.  He  cannot,  sir  :  he  'k  out  at  elbow,    eo 

Ang.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Elh.  He,  sir  ?  a  tapster,  sir ;  parcel-bawd ; 
one  that  serves  a  bad  woman,  whose  house, 
sir,  was,  as  they  say,  pluck'd  down  in  the 


suburbs ;  and  now  she  professes  a  hot- 
house, which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill  house  too- 

Escal.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elh.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before 
Heaven  and  your  honour, — 

Escal.  How!  thy  wife? 

Elh.  Ay,  sir;  whom,  I  thank  Heaven,  is  an 
honest  -woman, —  71 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elh.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as 
well  as  she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a 
bawd's  house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a 
naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  con- 
stable ? 

Elh.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she 
had  been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might 
have  been  accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and 
all  uncleanliness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ?  so 

Elh.  Ay,  sir,  by  Mistress  Overdone's  means ; 
but  as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not 
so. 

Elh.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man,  prove  it. 

Escal.  [To  Angelo.]  Do  you  hear  how  he 
misplaces  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and 
longing  (saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for 
stew'd  prunes.  Sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the 
house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some  three- 
pence :  your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes ; 
they  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good 
dishes.  9,1 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the 
dish,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are 
therein  in  the  right ;  but  to  the  point.  As  I 
say,  this  Mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say, 
with  chUd,  and  being  great-bellied,  and  long- 
ing, as  I  said,  for  prunes,  and  having  but  two 
in  the  dish,  as  I  said.  Master  Froth  here,  this 
very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said, 
and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  very  honestly; 
— for,  as  you  know.  Master  Froth,  I  could  Dot 
give  you  three-pence  again.  los 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well  :  you  being  then,  if  you  be 
remember'd,  cracking  the  stones  of  the 
foresaid  prunes, — 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  :  I  telling  you  then, 
if  you  be  remember'd,  that  such  a  one,  and 
such  a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you 
wot  of,  unless  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I 
told  you, —  ni 
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Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Glo.  Why,  very  well  then, — 

Escal.  Come ;  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to 
the  jjurpose. — What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of?  Come  me 
to  what  was  done  to  her. 

Glo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that 
yet. 

Escal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not.  iw 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your 
honour's  leave.  And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into 
Master  Froth  here,  sir;  a  man  of  fourscore 
pound  a  year,  whose  father  died  at  Hallow- 
mas.— ^Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  Master 
Froth  ■? 

Froth.  All-Hallownd  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  :  I  hope  here  be 
truths.  He,  sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower 
ohair,  sir ; — 't  was  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes, 
where,  indeed,  you  have  a  delight  to  sit ;  have 
you  not  1 

Froth.  I  have  so,  because  it  is  an  open 
room,  and  good  for  winter.  m 

Glo.  Why,  very  well  then  :  I  hope  here  be 
truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there.     I  '11  take  my 

leave. 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 
Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them 
all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  less.  Good  morrow  to 
your  lordship.  [Exit  Angelo.]  Now,  sir, 
come  on  :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  once 
more? 

Clo.  Once,  sir  ?  there  was  nothing  done  to 
her  once.  wo 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this 
man  did  to  my  wife. 

Glo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.  Well,  sir,  what  did  this  gentleman 
to  her  ? 

Glo.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentle- 
man's face. — Good  Master  Froth,  look  upon 
his  honour  ;  't  is  for  a  good  purpose.  Doth 
your  honour  mark  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well 

Glo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well, 

Escal.  Well,  I  do  so.  iso 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in 
his  face  ? 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face 
is  the  worst  thing  about  him.  Good  then; 
if  his  face  be  the  worst  thing  about  him,  how 
could  Master  Froth  do  the  constable's  wife 
any  harm  ?  I  would  know  that  of  your 
honour. 


Escal.  He 's  iu  the  right.  Constable,  what 
say  you  to  it  ? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a 
respected  house ;  next,  this  is  a  respected 
fellow,  and  his  mistress  is  a  respected  woman. 

Glo.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more 
respected  person  than  any  of  us  all: 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest :  thou  liest,  wicked 
varlet.  The  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was 
ever  respected  with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him,  be- 
fore he  married  with  her. 

Escal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here  ?  Justice, 
or  Iniquity  ? — Is  this  true  ?  i7i 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet!  O 
thou  wicked  Hannibal !  I  respected  with 
her,  before  I  was  married  to  her  ? — If  ever  I 
was  respected  with  her,  or  she  with  me,  let 
not  your  worship  think  me  the  poor  duke's 
officer.  Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal, 
or  I  '11  have  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

Escal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you 
might  have  your  action  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worshijD  for 
it.  What  is 't  your  worship's  pleasure  I  shall 
do  with  this  wicked  caitiff?  isa 

Escal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some 
offences  in  him,  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if 
thou  couldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses, 
till  thou  know'st  what  they  are. 

EU).  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it. 
— Thou  seest,  thou  wicked  varlet,  now,  what's 
come  upon  thee  :  thou  art  to  continue ;  now, 
thou  varlet,  thou  art  to  continue.  i9o 

Escal.  Where  were  you  born,  friend  ? 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year? 

Froth.  Yes,  an 't  please  you,  sir. 

Escal.  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  sir  ? 

Glo.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress'  name  ? 

Glo.  Mistress  Overdone. 

Escal,  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one 
husband  ? 

Glo..  Nine,  sir  ;  Overdone  by  the  last.      200 

Escal.  Nine  ! — Come  hither  to  me.  Master 
Froth.  Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you 
acquainted  with  tapsters ;  they  will  draw  you. 
Master  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them.  Get 
you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship.  For  mine 
own  part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a 
taphouse,  but  I  am  drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well :  no  more  of  it,  Master  Froth; 
farewell.  [Exit  Froth.] — Come  you  hither 
to  me,  master  tapster.  What's  your  name, 
master  tapster  ?  au 

Glo.  Pompey. 
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Esccd.  "What  else? 

Glo.  Bum,  sir. 

Escal.  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest 
thing  about  you,  so  that,  in  the  beastliest 
sense,  you  are  Pompey  the  Great.  Pompey, 
you  are  partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever 
you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster.  Are  you 
not  ?  come,  tell  me  true  :  it  shall  be  the  better 
for  you.  220 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that 
would  live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live^  Pompey  1  by 
being  a  bawd]  What  do  you  think  of  the 
trade,  Pompey  '?  is  it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pom- 
pey ;  nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Glo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and 
splay  all  the  youth  of  the  city? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey.  230 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they 
will  to 't  then.  If  your  worship  will  take 
order  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need 
not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning, 
I  can  tell  you  :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend 
that  way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you  '11  be 
glad  to  give  out  a  commission  for  more  heads. 
If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I  '11  rent 
the  fairest  house  in  it  after  three-pence  a  bay. 
If  you  live  to  see  this  come  to  pass,  say, 
Pompey  told  you  so.  241 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey ;  and,  in 
requital  of  ypur  prophecy,  hark  you  : — I  ad- 
vise you,  let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again 
upon  any  complaint  whatsoever ;  no,  not  for 
dwelling  where  you  do  :  if  I  do,  Pompey,  I 
shall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and  prove  a 
shrewd  Csesar  to  you.  In  plain  dealing, 
Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipt.  So,  for 
this  time,  Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good 
counsel ;  [ossicle]  but  I  shall  follow  it,  as  the 
flesh  and  fortune  shall  better  determine.  252 
Whip  me?  No,  no,  let  carman  whip  his  jade; 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit. 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me.  Master  Elbow  ; 
come  hither,  master  constable.  How  long 
have  you  been  in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  I  thought,  by  the  readiness  in  the 
office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time. 
You  say,  seven  years  together  ?  261 

Elh.  And  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to 
you.     They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft 


upon't.     Are  there  not  men  in  your  ward 
sufficient  to  serve  it  ? 

Elh.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such 
matters.  As  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad 
to  choose  me  for  them  :  I  do  it  for  some  piece 
of  money,  and  go  through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of 
some  six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your 
parish.  zrz 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

Escal.  To  my  house.     Fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Elbow. 
What 's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It    grieves   me    for   the    death   of 
Claudio ; 
But  there 's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so  ;  281 

Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 
But  yet,  poor  Claudio  ! — There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Provost,  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He 's   hearing  of   a  cause  :   he  will 
come  straight. 
I  '11  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do.  [Exit  Servant.'\  I'll  know 
His  pleasure ;  may  be,  he  will  relent.     Alas ! 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  : 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it  !— 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.        Now,  what 's  the  matter,  provost  ? 

Prov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to- 
morrow ? 

Ang.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea  ?  hadst  thou 
not  order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov. 
Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen,      10 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to  ;  let  that  be  mine  : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning 

Juliet? 
She 's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 


Lest  I  might  be  too  rash. 
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To   some   more  fitter   place,    and  that  witli 
speed. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

iServ.  Here  is  the  sister  of  tlie  man  con- 
demn'd, 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Aiig.  Hath  he  a  sister  1 

Prov.  A.y,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous 
maid,  20 

And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[JSxit  Servant. 
See  you  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd  : 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means  ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  't. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  God  save  your  honour  ! 

Ang.   Stay   a   little   while. — [To   Isab.] — 

You  're  welcome  :  what 's  your  will  1 
Isab.   I  am  a  woful  suitor  to  your  honour. 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what 's  your  suit  1 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice,  that  most  I  do  abhor. 

And   most  desire  should  meet  the   blow  of 

justice,  •■») 

For  which    I  would   not  plead,  but  that    I 

must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter  t 

Isab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.   [Aside.^  Heaven  give  thee  moving 

graces ! 
A  ng.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor 
of  it? 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  0  just,  but  severe  law  ! 

I  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep    your 
honour !  42 

Lucio.  [To  IsAB.J  Give 't  not  o'er  so  :   to 
him  again,  entreat  him  ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown ; 
You  are  too  cold  :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  de- 
sire it. 
To  him,  I  say  ! 
Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  1 
A')ig.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes ;    I    do   think   that   you  might 
pardon  him, 


And  neither  Heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the 
mercy.  so 

Ang.  I  will  not  do  't. 

Isab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang.  Look ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  can- 
not do. 
Isab.  But   might   you   do 't,   and   do   the 
world  no  wrong. 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  re- 
morse 
As  mine  is  to  him  1 

Ang.  He  's  sentenc'd  :  't  is  too  late. 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]  You  are  too  cold. 
Isab.  Too  late  ?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  speak 
a  word. 
May  call  it  back  again.     Well,  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs,  59 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 

If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he. 
You  would  have  slipp'd  like  him  ;   but  he, 

like  you. 
Would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Ang.  Bray  you,  be  gone, 

Isah.  I   would    to    Heaven    I   had    your 

potency, 

And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus? 

No  ;  I  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  judge, 

And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]  Ay,  touch  him ;  there 's 
the  vein.  70 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Why,  all    the  souls    that  were  were   forfeit 

once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  0,  think  on  that. 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 
Like  man  new-made ! 

■^rig.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid. 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother  ; 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son,    si 
It  should  be  thus  with  him  :  he  must  die  to- 
morrow. 
Isab.    To-morrow  ?      O,    that  's    sudden ! 
Spare  him,  spare  him  ! 
He 's  not  prepar'd  for  death.     Even  for  our 

kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season  :   shall  we  serve 

Heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves?     Good,  good  my  lord, 
bethink  you : 
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Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 
There 's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  [To  IsAB.]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though 

it  hath  slept :  so 

Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil,      ' 
If  the  first,  that  did  the  edict  infringe. 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed  :  now,  't  is  awake. 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done,  andj  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a   glass,  that  shows  what  future 

evils, 
Either  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born. 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But,  ere  they  live,  to  end. 

Isab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ancf.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show 

justice ;  loo 

Eor  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall, 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul 

wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied  : 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow  :  be  content. 
Isab.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives 

this  sentence, 
And  he  that  suffers.     O  !  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]      That's  well  said. 
Isab.  Covild  great  men  thunder  no 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be 

quiet. 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ;  nothing 

but  thunder. — 
Merciful  Heaven ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous 

bolt 
SpUtt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Thau  the  soft  myrtle ;  but  man,  proud  man  ! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he  's  most  assur'd. 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape,       120 
Plays    such    fantastic    tricks    before    high 

heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;   who,   with  our 

spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 
Imcio.  [To  Isab.]  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench! 

He  will  relent : 
He 's  coming ;  I  perceive 't. 

Prov.  [Aside.^  Pray  Heaven,  she  win  him! 
Isab.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with 

ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  :  't  is  wit  in 

them, 
But  in  the  less  foul  profanation. 


Lucio.  [To  Isab.]    Thou  'rt   in   the   right, 

girl:  more  o'  that. 
Isab.  That  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric 
word,  ISO 

Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]  Art  avis'd  o'  that  ?  more 

on't. 
Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon 

me? 
Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like 
others. 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top.     Go  to  your 

bosom ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it 

doth  know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  gtiiltiness,  such  as  is  his,  139 

Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  youi;-  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  [Aside.'\  She  speaks,  and  't  is 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it. 
Fare  you  well. 
Isab.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 
Ang.  I  will  bethink  me. — Come  again  to- 


morrow. 


Isab.  Hark,  how  I  '11  bribe  you.     Good  my 

lord,  turn  back. 
Ang.  How,  bribe  me  1 
Isab.  Ay,  with   such  gifts,   that  Heaven 

shall  share  with  you. 
Lucio.  [To  Isab.]  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 
Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested 

gold,  149 

Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sunrise  :  prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  notliing  temporal.  ' 

Ang.  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]  Go  to;  'tis  well :  away! 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  ! 

Ang.  [Aside.'\  Amen : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon,   ico 

Isab.  'Save  your  honour  ! 

[Exeunt  Lucio,  Isabella,  and  Provost. 

Ang.  From  thee  ;  even'  from  thy  virtue ! — ■ 
What's  this  ?  what's  this  1:     Is  this  her  fault, 

or  mine  ?  ' 

The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? 
Ha! 

Not  she,  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I, 
That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
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Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower. 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense     no 
Than    woman's    lightness  1      Having    waste 

ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  1     O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  1 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That   make  her  good  1     O,  let  her  brother 

live  ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves.     What !  do  I 

love  her. 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 
And   feast   upon   her   eyes  1      What   is 't   I 

dream  on  1  iso 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 
With    saints   dost    bait    thy    hook  !       Most 

dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the 

strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite. — Ever,  till  now, 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder'd 

how.  [Exit. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar,  and 
Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost;    so  I  think 

you  are. 
Prov.  I   am   the   provost.     What's   your 

will,  good  friar  % 
Duke.  Bound    by   my    charity,    and    my 

bless'd  order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afllictea  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison  :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The   nature    of    their   crimes,   that    I   may 

minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prov.  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more 

were  needfuL 
Look,  here   comes  one :    a   gentlewoman  of 

mine,  lo 

Who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blister'd  her  report.     She  is  with  child, 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc'd — a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  ofience, 
Than  die  for  this. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Dulce.  When  must  he  die  ? 


Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

[To  Juliet.]  I  have  provided  for  you :   stay 

awhile. 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Duke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you 


carry 


Juliet.  I   do,    and   bear   the   shame   most 
patiently.  20 

Duke.  I  '11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign 
your  conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I  '11  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love   you   the   man   that  wrong'd 


you 


% 


Juliet.  Yes,    as   I   love   the  woman   that 

wrong'd  him. 
Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offence- 
ful  act 
Was  mutually  committed  ? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind 

than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  'T  is  meet  so,  daughter :  but  lest  you 

do  repent,  30 

As  that  the  sin   hath  brought  you  to   this 

shame ; 
Which   sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves, 

not  Heaven, 
Showing,  we  would  not  spare  Heaven  as  we 

love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear. 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil. 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow. 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you  !     Beiiedicite !  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow !     O,  injurious 
love,  40 

That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror  ! 

Prov.  'T  is  pity  of  him.     [Eooeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 
Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  When   I  would  pray  and   think,  I 

think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects  :  Heaven  hath  my  empty 

words. 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  Heaven  in  my  mouth 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name, 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
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Of  my  conception.      The  state,  whereon  I 

studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  sear'd  and  tedious  ;  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride,  lo 
Could  I,  with  boot,  chajige  for  an  idle  plume. 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place  !   0 

form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser 

souls 
To  thy  false  seeming  ! — Blood,  thou  art  blood: 
Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devU's  horn, 
'T  is  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  !  who  's  there  ? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister. 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.       Teach  her  the  way.  [Exit  Servant, 
O  heavens  !  20 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 
So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with   one  that 

swoons ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive  :  and  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fond- 
ness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught 
love  3« 

Must  needs  appear  offence. 

^«fer  Isabella. 

How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

Isab.       I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much 

better  please  me, 

Than  to  demand  what  't  is.       Your  brother 

cannot  live. 

Isab.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring. 
Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  awhile  ;  and,  it  may 
be, 
As  long  as  you,  or'I :  yet  he  must  die. 
Isab.  Under  yoiir  sentence  1 
Ang.  Yea. 

Isab.  When,  I  beseech  you?   that  in  his 
reprieve,  ^o 

Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

ATig.  Ha  !  fie,  these  filthy  vices  !     It  were 
as  good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
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Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  Heaven's 

image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid  :  't  is  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means. 
To  make  a  false  one.  so 

hah    'T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not 

in  earth. 
Ang.  Say  yoii  so  1   then,  I  shall  pose  you 
quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,   that  the  most  just 

law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life,  or,  to  redeem 

him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  1 

Isab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 
Ang.   I  talk  not  of  your  soul.     Our  com- 
pell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt. 
Isab.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I  '11  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can 
speak  60 

Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this  : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  lire  .' 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do  t, 

I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul : 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do  't,  at  peril  of  your 
soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin,   to 
Heaven  let  me  bear  it !    you  granting  of  my 

suit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I  '11  make  it  my  morn-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine  :  either  you  are 

ignorant. 
Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  and  that 's  not  good. 
Isab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing 
good. 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 
Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most 
bright,  »9 

When  it  doth  tax  itself :  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  display 'd. — But  mark  me ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I  '11  speak  more  gross  : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 
Isab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 
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Isah.  True. 

ATig.  Admit  no  otlier  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other,         so 
But  in.  the  loss  o£  question)  that  you,  his  sister. 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great 

place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-building  law,  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your 

body 
To  this  suppos'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer. 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Isah.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  my- 
self :  100 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as 

rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  have  been  sick  for,  ere  I  'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And 't  were  the  cheaper  way.  , 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him. 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the 
sentence  no 

That  you  have  slander'd  so  ? 

Isab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon. 
Are  of  two  houses  :  lawful  mercy 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a 
tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

Isab.   O,  pardon  me,  my  lord  !  it  oft  falls 
out. 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not 

what  we  mean. 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate,       120 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 
Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  fedary,  but  only  he. 
Owe  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 
Ai^.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 
Isab.  A.J,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view 
themselves. 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  ! — Help  Heaven  !  men  their  creation 

mar 
In  profiting  by  them.     Nay,  call  us  ten  times 

frail. 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  comjjlexions  are,        130 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

A  Jig.  I  think  it  well ; 


And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I   suppose,  we  are  made  to   be   no 

stronger, 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames)  let  me  be 

bold: 
I  do  arrest  your  words.     Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;   if  you  be  more,   you  're 

none; 
If  you  be  one  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants),  show  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one  :  gentle  my 

lord,  "0 

Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  lan- 
guage. 
Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 
Isab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you 

tell  me. 
That  he  shall  die  for  't. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me 

love. 
Isab.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  license  in't, 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  that  it  is. 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  BeHeve  me,  on  mine  honour, 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.    Ha !     little    honour    to    be    much 

believ'd,  iso 

And   most   pernicious  purpose  !  —  Seeming, 

seeming ! — - 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for 't : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother, 
Or  with  an  outstretch'd  throat  I  '11  tell  the 

world 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the 

state. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun,         leo 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  I'ein  : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blushes. 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy 

brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will. 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To    lingering    sufferance.       Answer    me    to- 
morrow, 
Or,  by^the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.     As  for  you,      170 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your 

true.  \_Exit. 

Isah.  To  whom  should  I  complain  ?     Did  I 

tell  this. 
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Wb.0  would  believe  me  1    O  perilous  mouths  ! 
That   bear   in   them   one   and  the   selfsame 

tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof, 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will, 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite. 
To  follow  as  it  draws.     I  '11  to  my  brother  : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the 

blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour,     iso 


That,  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he  'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then,    Isabel,    live    chaste,    and,     brother, 

die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I  '11  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest. 

[Hxit. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Snter  Duke,  as  a  Frim;  Claudio,  and 
Provost. 

Duke.  So,  then  you  hope  of  pardon  from 

Lord  Angelo  ? 
Claud.  The  miserable  have  no  other  medi- 
cine, 
But  only  hope. 

I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 
Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death, 

or  life, 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.       Reason  thus 

with  life  : — 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep ;  a  breath 

thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences,  s 

That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  afflict.     Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still.      Thou  art 

not  noble ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness.      Thou  art  by  no 

means  valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.     Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And   that  thou   oft  provok'st;    yet  grossly 

fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not 

thyself ;  is 

For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust.  Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to 

get, 
And  what  thou  hast,  f  orgett'st.     Thou  art  not 

certain  ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  efiects, 
After  the  moon.      If  thou  art  rich,  thou  'rt 

poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 


And  death  unloads  thee.     Friend  hast  thou 

none; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
The  mere  efiiision  of  thy  proper  loins,  so 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.     Thou  hast  nor 

youth,  nor  age, 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  an  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld :  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  afiection,  limb,  nor 

beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What 's  yet  in 

this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths,  yet  death  we 
fear,  40 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die,  ' 

And,  seeking  death,  find  life  :  let  it  come  on. 
Isah.  [  Without.']  What,  ho  !     Peace  here ; 

grace  and  good  company ! 
Prov.    Who  's  there '?    come  in  :    the  wish 

deserves  a  welcome. 
Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I  '11  visit  you  again. 
Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isah.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with 

Claudio. 
Prov.  And  very  welcome.      Look,  signior ; 

here  's  your  sister. 
Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 
Prov.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where 

I  may  be  conceal'd.  51 

\_Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 
Claud.   Now,  sister,  what 's  the  comfort  1 
Isah.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are ;  most  good, 

most  good,  indeed. 
Lord  Angelo,  having  afiairs  to  heaven. 
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Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger  : 
Therefore,  your  best  appointment  make  with 

speed  ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isah.  None,  but  such  remedy,  as  to  save  a 
head 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any  ?  eo 

I  sab.   Yes,  brother,  you  may  live  : 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge. 
If  you  '11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life. 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

Isah.  Ay,  just ;  perpetual  durance  :  a  re- 
straint. 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had. 
To  a  determin'd  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature '? 

Isab.  In  such  a    one    as,    you    consenting 
to  't. 
Would  bark   your  honour  from  that   trunk 

you  bear. 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point,   to 

Isab.  0,  I   do   fear   thee,  Claudio;    and    I 
quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die  1 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension, 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  1 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  %     If  I  must  die,     so 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isah.  There  spake  my  brother  :  there  my 
father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth   a   voice.     Yes,  thou   must 

die  : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In   base   appliances.     This    outward-sainted 

deputy. 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth    i'   the   head,    and   follies   doth 

emmew, 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear  co 
A  pond  as-  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  princely  Angelo  ? 

Isah.   0,  't  is  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
la     princely     guards !     Dost     thou     think, 
Claudio  1— 


If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  mightst  be  freed. 

Claud.  O  heavens  !  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.   Yes,  he  would  give  it  thee,  from  this  ■ 
rank  offence, 
So  to  offend  him  still.     This  night 's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name. 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do  't.  io» 

Isab.   0  !  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  yQur  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isai.  Be   ready,    Claudio,  for  your   death 
to-morrow. 

Claud.  Yes.     Has  he  affections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the 

nose. 
When  he  would  force  it  ?     Sure,  it  is  no  sin  ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isah.   Which  is  the  least  % 

Claud.   If  it  were  damnable,  he,  being  so 
wise,  no 

Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ? — O  Isabel ! 

Isah.   What  says  my  brother  ? 

Ckmd.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing 

Isah.   And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Clav,d.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know 
not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods^  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ;        ia> 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  ! — 't  is  too  horrible. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 
,    Isah.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live,  is* 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isah.  0  you  beast ! 

O  faithless  coward  !     O  dishonest  wretch  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is  't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame  ?     What  should 

I  think'! 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father 

fair; 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
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I^e'er   issu'd  from  his  blood.     Take  my  de- 
fiance :  140 
Die  ;  perish  !     Might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  jiroceed. 
I  '11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, 
Ivfo  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Thy  sin  's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd  : 
'T  is  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.         [Going. 

Claud.  O  hear  me,  Isabella  ! 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister ; 
but  one  word.  150 

Isah.   What  is  your  will  1 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure, 
I  would  by-and-by  have  some  speech  with 
you :  the  satisfaction  I  would  require,  is 
likewise  your  own  benefit. 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure  :  my 
stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs ;  but 
I  will  attend  you  awhile.  ise 

Duke.  \_Aside  to  Claudic]  Son,  I  have 
overheard  what  hath  passed  between  you  and 
your  sister.  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to 
corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made  an  assay  of 
her  virtue,  to  practise  his  judgment  with  the 
disposition  of  natures.  She,  having  the 
truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that 
gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to 
receive :  I  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I 
know  this  to  be  true  ;  therefore  prepare  your- 
self to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution 
with  hopes  that  are  fallible  :  to-morrow  you 
must  die.  Go ;  to  your  knees,  and  make 
ready.  iro 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I 
am  so  out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to 
be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there  :  farewell. 

[Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provost. 
Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What 's  your  will,  father  ? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be 
gone.  Leave  me  awhile  with  the  maid  :  my 
mind  promises  with  my  habit,  no  loss  shall 
touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov.   In  good  time.  [Exit. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair 
hath  made  you  good :  the  goodness  that  is 
cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  good- 
ness ;  but  grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  com- 
plexion, shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair. 
The  assault,  that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you, 
fortune  hath  convey'd  to  my  understanding  ; 


and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his 
falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How 
will  you  do  to  content  this  substitute,  and  to 
save  your  brother?  las 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him.  I 
had  rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than 
my  son  should  be  unlawfully  born.  But  O, 
how  much  is  the  good  duke  deceived  in 
Angelo  !  If  ever  he  return,  and  I  can  speak 
to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  dis- 
cover bis  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  nuich  amiss  ;  yet, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your 
accusation :  he  made  trial  of  you  only. — 
Therefore,  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings : 
to  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a  remedy 
])resents  itself  I  do  make  myself  believe, 
that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor 
wronged  lady  a  merited  benefit,  redeem  your 
brother  from  the  angry  law,  do  no  stain  to 
your  own  gracious  person,  and  much  please 
the  absent  duke,  if,  pei'adventure,  he  shall 
ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further.  I 
have  spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not 
foul  in  the  truth  of  my  spirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never 
fearful.  Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Ma- 
riana, the  sister  of  Frederick,  the  great 
soldier  who  miscarried  at  sea  1  su 

Isab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good 
words  went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married  ; 
was  affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial 
appointed  :  between  which  time  of  the 
contract,  and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  hei 
brother  Frederick  was  wrecked  at  sea,  having 
in  that  perish'd  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister. 
But  mark  how  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor 
gentlewoman  :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  re- 
nowned brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever 
most  kind  and  natural ;  with  him  the  portion 
and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage-dowry  ; 
with  both,  her  combinate  husband,  this  well- 
seeming  Angelo. 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so  ?  Did  Angelo  so 
leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not 
one  of  them  with  his  comfort ;  swallowed  his 
vows  whole,  pretending  in  her  discoveries  of 
dishonour  :  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own 
lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his  sake, 
and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them,  but  relents  not.  '    231 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  'in  death  to 
take  this  poor  maid  from  the  world  !  What 
corruption  in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this 
man  live  ! — But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  1 
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Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily 
heal ;  and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your 
brother,  but  keeps  you  from  dishonour  in 
doing  it. 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father.  239 

Dihhe.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in 
her  the  continuance  of  her  first  affection  :  his 
unjust  unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should 
have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent 
and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo  :  answer  his 
requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience  :  agree 
■with  his  demands  to  the  point ;  only  refer 
yourself  to  this  advantage, — first,  that  your 
stay  -with  him  may  not  be  long,  that  the  time 
may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it,  and 
the  place  answer  to  convenience.  This  being 
granted  in  course, — and  now  follov/s  all, — 
we  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead 
up  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place;  if 
the  encounter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter, 
it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense  ;  and 
here  by  this  is  your  brother  saved,  your 
honour  untainted,  the  poor  Mariana  advan- 
taged, and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.  The 
maid  will  I  frame,  and  make  fit  for  his 
attempt.  If  you  think  well  to  carry  this, 
as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit 
defends  the  deceit  from  reproof.  What  think 
you  of  it  ?  260 

Isab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content 
already,  and,  I  trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most 
prosperous  perfection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up. 
Haste  you  speedily  to  Angelo  :  if  for  this 
night  he  entreat  you  to  his  bed,  give  him 
promise  of  satisfaction.  I  will  presently  to 
St.  Luke's ;  there,  at  the  moated  grange, 
resides  this  dejected  Mariana  ;  at  that  place 
call  upon  me,  and  despatch  with  Angelo,  that 
it  may  be  quickly.  aro 

Isab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort.  Fare 
you  well,  good  father.  [Eoceunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Street  before  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  as  a  Friar  ;  to  him  Elbow, 
Glovyn,  and  Officers. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but 
that  you  will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and 
women  like  beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the 
world  drink  brown  and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  O  heavens  !  what  stufi'  is  here  ? 

Clo.  'T  was  never  merry  world,  since,  of 
two  iisuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and 
the  worser  allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furr'd 


gown  to  keep  him  warm ;  and  furr'd  with 
fox  and  lamb- skins  too,  to  signify  that  craft, 
being  richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the 
lacing.  11 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir. — 'Bless  you, 
good  father  friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father. 
What  offence  hath  this  man  made  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the 
law  :  and,  sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too, 
sir ;  for  we  have  found  upon  him,  sii",  a 
strange  picklock,  which  we  have  sent  to  the 
deputy. 

Duke.  Fie,    sirrah :    a    bawd,    a    wicked 
bawd !  20 

The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy   means   to   live.     Do  thou  but 

think 
What  't  is  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  such  a  filthy  vice  :  say  to  thyself. 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So    stinkingly    depending?      Go    mend,    go 
mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  stink,  in  some  sort, 
sir  ;  but  yet,  sir,  I  would  prove —  so 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devU  have  given  thee 
proofs  for  sin, 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take   him  to  prison, 

officer ; 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work. 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he 
has  given  him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot 
abide  a  whoremaster  :  if  he  be  a  whore- 
monger, and  comes  before  him,  he  were  as 
good  go  a  mile  on  his  ei-rand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would 
seem  to  be, 
From    our   faults,    as   faults    from    seeming, 
free !  40 

Elh.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist, — a 
cord,  sir. 

Glo.  I  spy  comfort :  I  cry,  bail.  Here 's  a 
gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey?  What, 
at  the  wheels  of  Caesar?  Art  thou  led  in 
triumph?  What,  is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's 
images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now, 
for  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  ex- 
tracting it  clutch'd?  What  reply?  Ha? 
What  say'st  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and 
method  ?  Is  't  not  drown'd  i'  the  last  rain  ? 
Ha  ?  What  say'st  thou,  trot  ?  Is  the  world 
as  it  was,  man?    Which  is  the  way?    Is  it 
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sad,  and  few  words,  or  how '{     The  trick  of 

it?  5S 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus  :  still  worse  ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy 
mistress  ?     Procures  she  still '!     Ha  1 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her 
beef,  and  she  herself  is  in  the  tub. 

Lucio.  Why,  't  is  good ;  it  is  the  right  of 
it ;  it  must  be  so  :  ever  your  fresh  whore,  and 
your  powder'd  bawd :  an  unshunn'd  conse- 
quence ;  it  must  be  so.  Art  going  to  prison, 
Pompey  'J  62 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey. 
Farewell.  Go ;  say,  I  sent  thee  thither.  For 
debt,  Pompey,  or  how  ? 

Elh.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprison  him.  If  im- 
prisonment be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  't  is 
his  right :  bawd  is  he,  doubtless,  and  of 
antiquity  too;  bawd-born.  Farewell,  good 
Pompey.  Commend  me  to  the  prison, 
Pompey.  You  will  turn  good  husband  now, 
Pompey  ;  you  will  keep  the  house.  73 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be 
my  bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey; 
it  is  not  the  wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to 
increase  your  bondage :  if  you  take  it  not 
patiently,  why,  your  niettle  is  the  more. 
Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — 'Bless  you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  % 
Ha?  m 

Elh.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir  % 

Ludo.  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now. — What 
news  abroad,  friar  ?     What  news  ? 

Elh.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lucio.  G-o  to  kennel,  Pompey ;  go. 
[Exeunt  Elbow,  Clown,  amd  Officers^  What 
news,  fiiar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any? 

Lucio.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia ;  other  some,  he  is  in  Rome  :  but 
where  is  he,  think  you  ?  91 

Duke.  I  know  not  where;  but  wheresoever, 
I  wish  him  well. 

Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of 
him,  to  steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the 
beggary  he  was  never  born  to.  I;ord  Angelo 
dukes  it  well  in  his  absence  :  he  puts  trans- 
gression to  't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in  't. 

Lucio.  A    little   more   lenity   to    lechery 
would  do  no  harm  in  him 
crabbed  that  way,  friar. 


something  too 


Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity 
must  cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a 
great  kindred  :  it  is  well  allied  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating 
and  drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this 
Angelo  was  not  made  by  man  and  woman, 
after  this  downright  way  of  creation :  is  it 
true,  think  you  1 

Duke.   How  should  he  be  made,  then  ?     mo 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn'd 
him;  some,  that  he  was  begot  between  two 
stock-fishes.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he 
makes  water,  his  urine  is  congeaFd  ice  :  that 
I  know  to  be  true  ;  and  he  is  a  motion  gene- 
rative, that 's  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir,  and  speak 
apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this 
in  him,  for  the  rebellion  of  a  codpiece  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  man?  Would  the  duke, 
that  is  absent,  have  done  this  ?  Ere  he  would 
have  hang'd  a  man  for  the  getting  a 
hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for  the 
nursing  a  thousand.  He  had  some  feeling  of 
the  sport :  he  knew  the  service,  and  that  in- 
scructed  him  to  mercy.  123 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much 
detected  for  women  :  he  was  not  inclined  that 
way. 

Lucio.  O,  sir,  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  'T  is  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who?  not  the  duke?  yes,  your 
beggar  of  fifty,  and  his  use  was  to  put  a  ducat 
in  her  clack-dish.  The  duke  had  crotchets  in 
him  :  he  would  be  drunk  too ;  that  let  me 
inform  you.  isi 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Ludo.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  Ashy 
fellow  was  the  duke ;  and,  I  believe,  I  know 
the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr'ythee,  might  be  the 
cause  ? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon  : — 't  is  a  secret  must 
be  lock'd  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips ;  but 
this  I  can  let  you  understand, — the  greater 
file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he 
was.  141 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  un- 
weighing  fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or 
mistaking:  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and 
the  business  he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a 
warranted  need,  give  him  a  better  procla- 
mation. Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his 
own  bringings-forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to 
the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and   a 
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soldier.  Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully ; 
or,  if  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much, 
dar-ken'd  in  your  malice.  151 

Lucio.   Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  -with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.   Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you 
know  not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the 
duke  return  (as  our  prayers  are  he  may),  let 
me  desire  you  to  make  your  answer  before 
him  :  if  it  be  honest  you  have  spoke,  you 
have  courage  to  maintain  it.  I  am  bound 
to  call  upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name  ?  lei 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio,  well  known 
to  the  duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I 
may  live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not.  , 

Duke.  O  !  you  hope  the  duke  will  return 
no  more,  or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an 
opposite.  But,  indeed,  I  can  do  you  little 
harm  :  you  '11  forswear  this  again. 

Lucio.  I  '11  be  hang'd  first :  thou  art  de- 
ceived in  me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this. 
Canst  thou  tell,  if  Glaudio  die  to-morrow,  or 
no  1  17S 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 

LiKio.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a 
tun-dish.  I  would,  the  duke  we  talk  of  were 
return'd  again :  this  ungenitur'd  agent  will 
unpeople  the  province  with  continency; 
sparrows  must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves, 
because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke  yet 
would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answer'd  ;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light :  'would  he 
were  return'd  !  Marry,  this  Glaudio  is  con- 
demn'd  for  untrussing.  Farewell,  good  friar; 
I  pr'ythee,  pray  for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to 
thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays. 
He 's  now  past  it ;  yet,  and  I  say  to  thee,  he 
would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt 
brown  bread  and  garlic  :  say,  that  I  said  so. 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  scape  :  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.     What  king  so 

strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  1 
But  who  comes  here  1  101 

Enter  EscALUS,  Provost,  Bawd,  and  Officers. 

Escal.  Go  :  away  with  her  to  prison  ! 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me;  your 
honour  is  accounted  a  merciful  man;  good  my 
lord. 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and 


still  forfeit  in  the  same  kind?     This  would 
make  mercy  swear,  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance, 
may  it  please  your  honour.  199 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  infor- 
mation against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keep- 
down  was  with  child  by  him  in  the  duke's 
time  :  he  promised  her  marriage ;  his  child  is 
a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come  Philip  and 
Jacob ;  I  have  kept  it  myself,  and  see  how  he 
goes  about  to  abuse  me  ! 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much 
license  : — let  him  be  call'd  before  us. — Away 
with  her  to  prison  !  Go  to ;  no  more  words. 
[Exeunt  Bawd  and  Officers.']  Provost,  my 
brother  Angelo  will  not  be  alter'd  ;  Glaudio 
must  die  to-morrow.  Let  him  be  furnished 
with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  prepara- 
tion :  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it 
should  not  be  so  with  him.  213 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been 
with  him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  death. 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you. 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.  Not  of    this   country,   though   my 
chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time  :  I  am  a  brother        220 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

Escal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a 
fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it 
must  cure  it :  novelty  is  only  in  request;  and 
it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of 
course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any 
undertaking.  There  is  scarce  truth  enough 
alive  to  make  societies  secure,  but  security 
enough  to  make  fellowships  accurs'd.  Much 
upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's 
news.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition 
was  the  duke  ?  233 

Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes, 
contended  especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another 
merry,  than  merry  at  anything  which  pro- 
fess'd  to  make  him  rejoice:  a  gentleman  of  all 
temperance.  But  leave  we  him  to  his  events, 
with  a  prayer  they  may  prove  prosperous, 
and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find 
Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand, 
that  you  have  lent  him  visitation.  243 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no 
sinister  measure  from  his  judge,  but  most 
willingly  humbles  himself  to  the  determina- 
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tion  of  justice ;  yet  had  he  framed  to  himself,, 
by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  de- 
ceiving promises  of  life,  which  I,  by  my  good 
leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is 
he  resolved  to  die.  250 

Escal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your 
function,  and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your 
calling.  I  have  laboui-'d  for  the  poor  gentle- 
man to  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty ; 
but  my  brother  justice  have  I  found  so  severe, 
that  he  hath  forced  me  to  tell  him,  he  is  in- 
deed— Justice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness 
of  his  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ; 
wherein  if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced 
himself. 

Escal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner. 
Fare  you  well.  mi 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you  ! 

\Exeunt  Escalus  wnd  Provost. 
He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 


Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 

Than  by  self-offences  weighing. 

Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 

Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  !  sro 

Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 

To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow ! 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 

Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 

How  may  likeness  made  in  crimes. 

Making  practice  on  the  times. 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 

Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things  ! 

Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply. 

With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie  aso 

His  old  betrothed,  but  despised  : 

So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised. 

Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting. 

And  perform  an  old  contracting.  \Exit. 


ACT     IV. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Mariana's  House. 

Mariana  discovered  sitting  ;  a  Boy  singing. 

Song. 

Take,  0  !  take  those  lips  away, 

Tluit  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

Seal'd  in  vain. 

Mari.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee 
quick  away :  0 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent. — 

[Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical  : 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so. 
My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my 

woe. 
Dulce.  'T  is  good  :    though  music  oft  hath 

such  a  charm, 
To   make   bad   good,    and  good  provoke   to 

harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  anybody  inquired 
for  me  here  to-day  1   much  upon  this  time 
have  I  promis'd  here  to  meet.  20 


Mari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after : 
I  have  sat  here  all  day. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you. — The 
time  is  come,  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your 
forbearance  a  little :  may  be,  I  will  call  upon 
you  anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mari.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.       [Exit. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  % 
I  sab.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with 
brick,  so 

Whose    western    side    is    with    a    vineyard 

back'd  ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key: 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which   from    the    vineyard  to   the    garden 

leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the 
heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him* 
Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge 

find  this  way? 
Isab.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note 
upon 't : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence,  10 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between   you  'greed,   concerning  her  obser- 
vance ? 
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Isah.  No,  none,   but   only  a  repair  i'  the 

dark  ; 
And  that   I   have   possess'd   him   my  most 

stay 
Can   be  but   brief:     for   I  have  made   him 

know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stays  upon  me  ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'T  is  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana         so 
A  word  of  this. — What,  ho  !   within  !  come 

forth. 

Re-enter  Makiana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid  : 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

Isah.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  re- 
spect you  ? 
Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have 

found  it. 
Duke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by 
the  hand. 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure  :  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mari.  Will 't  please  you  walk  aside  1 

'^Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  0  place  and  greatness  !    millions  of 

false  eyes  m 

Are  stuck  upon  thee.     "Volumes  of  report 

Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious 

quests 
Upon  thy  doings  :  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  ! 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome  !     How  agreed  ? 
Isah.  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her, 
father. 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isah.  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and 

low, 
"  Remember  now  my  brother." 
Mari.  Fear  me  not.  'o 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not 
at  all. 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  't  is  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.     Come,  let  us  go  : 
Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe 's  to  sow. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 
Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  cut  ofi 
a  man's  head? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can ; 
but  if  he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife'shead, 
and  I  can  never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prov.,  Come,  sir  :  leave  me  your  snatches, 
and  yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow 
morning  are  to  die  Claudio  and  Barnardine. 
Here  is  in  our  prison  a  common  executioner, 
who  in  his  office  lacks  a  helper ;  if  you  will 
take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem 
you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you  shall  have 
your  full  time  of  imprisonment,  and  your  de- 
liverance with  an  unpitied  whipping,  for  you 
have  been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd, 
time  out  of  mind;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to 
be  a  lawful  hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive some  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson !  Where  's 
Abhorson,  there?  20 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Ahlior.  Do  you  call,  sir? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here 's  a  fellow  will  help  you 
to-morrow  in  your  execution.  If  you  think 
it  meet,  compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and 
let  him  abide  here  with  you  ;  if  not,  use  him 
for  the  present,  and  dismiss  him.  He  cannot 
2Dlead  his  estimation  with  you  :  he  hath  been 
a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,  sir?  Fie  upon  him!  he  will 
discredit  our  mystery.  29 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally  :  a 
feather  will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour  (for, 
surely,  sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that 
you  have  a  hanging  look),  do  you  call,  sir, 
your  occupation  a  mystery  ? 

Ahhor.  Ay,  sir  ;  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a 
mystery ;  arid  your  whores,  sir,  being  members 
of  my  occupation,  using  painting,  do  prove 
my  occupation  a  mystery ;  but  what  mystery 
there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be 
hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine.  40 

Abhor.   Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Proof? 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your 
thief. 

Olo.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your 
true  man  thinks  it  big  enough;  if  it  be  too  big  . 
for   your   thief,    your   thief  thinks    it    little 
enough ;  so,  every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your 
thief. 
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Ee-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find, 
your  hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than 
your  bawd  :  he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and 
your  axe  to-morrow,  four  o'clock.  5s 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd;  I  will  instruct 
thee  in  my  trade  :  follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir  ;  and,  I  hope, 
if  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own 
turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  sir, 
for  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.   Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio  : 

[Hxeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 

The  one  has  my  pity  j  not  a  jot  the  other,    ax 

Being    a    murderer,    though    he    were    my 

brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here's  the  warrant,   Claudio,  for  thy 
death : 

'T  is  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to- 
morrow 

Thou    must    be    made  immortal.     Where 's 
Barnardine  ? 
Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guilt- 
less labour, 

When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones  : 

He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go  ;  prepare  yourself.     But  hark,  what 
noise  ?  ^Knocking  within. 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !  [Exit 

Claudio.]    By-and-by. —  70 

I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve, 

For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before. 

Welcome,  father. 
Buhe.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of 
the  night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost !  Who  call'd  here 
of  late  ? 
Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 
Duke.  Not  Isabel  1 
Prov.  No. 

Duke.  They  will,  then,  ere 't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 
Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 
Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.    Not  so,  not  so  :  his  life  is  paral- 
lel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great 
justice.  80 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 


To  qualify  in  others  :  were  he  meal'd  with 
that 

Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous; 

But  this  being  so,  he 's  just. — [Knocking  witli- 
m.]  Now  are  they  come. — • 

[Exit  Provost. 

This  is  a  gentle  provost  :  seldom,  when 

The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. 

[Knocking. 

How  now  ?    What  noise  1    That  spirit 's  pos- 
sessed with  haste. 

That  wounds  the  unsisting  postern  with  these 
strokes. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.    There    he    must    stay,    until    the 
officer  90 

Arise  to  let  him  in;  he  is  call'd  up. 

Duke.     Have   you    no    countermand    for 
Claudio  yet. 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  1 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duhe.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily 

You  something  know ;   yet,  I  believe,  there 

comes 
No  countermand  :  no  such  example  have  we. 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice. 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man.   100 

Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mess.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ; 
and  by  me  this  further  charge,  that  you 
swervenotfromthesmallest  articleof  it,  neither 
in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance.  Good 
morrow  ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.      [Exit  Messenger. 

Duke.  [Aside."]  This  is  his  pardon,  purchas'd 
by  such  sin. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in ; 
Hence  hath  oflFence  his  quick  celerity,  110 

When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority. 
When   vice   makes   mercy,    mercy 's    so    ex- 
tended. 
That    for   the   fault's   love    is   the   offender 

friended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  I  told  you :  Lord  Angelo,  belike 
thinking  me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens 
me  with  this  unwonted  putting-on  ;  methinks 
strangely,  for  he  hath  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let 's  hear.  119 

Prov.  [Reads.]  "  Whatsoever  you  may  hear 
to  the  contrary,  let  Claudio  be  executed  by 
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four  of  the  clock ;  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
Barnardine.  For  my  better  satisfaction,  let 
me  have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let 
this  be  duly  performed ;  with  a  thought,  that 
more  depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver. 
Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you  will 
answer  it  at  your  peril." — What  say  you  to 
this,  sir  1 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to 
be  executed  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born,  but  here  nursed 
up  and  bred;  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years 

old.  131 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  absent  duke 
had  not  either  deliver'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or 
executed  him  1  I  have  heard,  it  was  ever  his 
manner  to  do  so. 

Frov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves 
for  him  :  and,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the 
government  of  Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an 
undoubtful  proof. 

Duke.  It  is  now  apparent? 

Frov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by 
himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in 
prison  ?     How  seeins  he  to  be  touch'd  ?        i4i 

Frov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no 
more  dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  sleep ; 
careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past, 
present,  or  to  come  :  insensible  of  mortality, 
and  desperately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Frov.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  ever- 
more had  the  liberty  of  the  prison  :  give  him 
leave  to  escape  hence,  he  would  not :  drunk 
many  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely 
drunk.  We  have  very  oft  awaked  him,  as  if 
to  carry  him  to  execution,  and  show'd  him  a 
seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved 
him  at  all.  153 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  wiatten 
in  your  brow,  provost,  honesty  and  constancy : 
if  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  be- 
guiles me  ;  but  in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning 
I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard.  Claudio,  whom 
here  you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is  no 
greater  forfeit  to  the  law,  than  Angelo  who 
hath  sentenced  him.  To  make  you  understand 
this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four 
days'  respite,  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me 
both  a  present  and  a  dangerous  courtesy,     iss 

Frov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  t 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Frov.  Alack  !  how  may  I  do  it,  having  the 
hour  limited,  and  an  express  command,  under 
penalty,  to  deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of 
Angelo?  I  may  make  my  case  as  Claudio's,  to 
cross  this  in  the  smallest.  les 


Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warrant 
you  :  if  my  instructions  may  be  your  guide, 
let  this  Barnardine  be  this  morning  executed, 
and  his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Frov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and 
will  discover  the  favour. 

Duke.  O  !  death 's  a  great  disguiser,  and 
you  may  add  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie 
the  beard  ;  and  say,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
penitent  to  be  so  bared  before  his  death :  you 
know,  the  course  is  common.  If  anything 
fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks  and 
good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profess,  I 
will  plead  against  it  with  my  life.  isz 

Frov.  Pardon  me,  good  father :  it  is  against 
my  oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to 
the  deputy  ? 

Frov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no 
off'ence,  if  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your 
dealing. 

Frov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  1      190 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty. 
Yet  since  I  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my 
coat,  integrity,  nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease 
attempt  you,  I  will  go  further  than  I  meant, 
to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you.  Look  you,  sir; 
here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke  :  you 
know  the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  the 
signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Frov.  I  know  them  both.  iss 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of 
the  duke  :  you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your 
pleasure,  where  you  shall  find,  within  these 
two  days  he  will  be  here.  This  is  a  thing 
that  Angelo  knows  not,  for  he  this  very  day 
receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ;  perchance, 
of  the  duke's  death ;  perchance,  entering  into 
some  monastery ;  but,  by  chance,  nothing  of 
what  is  writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls 
up  the  shephei'd.  Put  not  yourself  into 
amazement  how  these  things  should  be  :  all 
difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are  known. 
Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Barnar- 
dine's  head  :  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift, 
and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you 
are  amazed,  but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve 
you.     Come  away ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Ghwn. 

Clo.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was 
in  our  house  of  profession  :  one  would  think, 
it  were  Mistress  Overdone's  own  house,  for 
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here  be  many  of  her  old  customers.  First, 
here 's  young  Master  Rash  ;  he 's  in  for  a  com- 
modity of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger,  nine- 
score  and  seventeen  pounds,  of  which  he  made 
five  marks,  ready  money  :  marry,  then,  ginger 
was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women 
were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  Master 
Caper,  at  the  suit  of  Master  Three-pile  the 
mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-colour'd 
satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then 
have  we  here  young  Dizzy,  and  young  Master 
Deep-vow,  and  Master  Copper-spur,  and 
Master  Starve-lackey  the  rapier-and-dagger- 
man,  and  young  Drop-heir  that  kill'd  lusty 
Pudding,  and  Master  Forthright  the  tilter, 
and  brave  Master  Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller, 
and  wild  Half-can  that  stabb'd  Pots,  and,  I 
think,  forty  more ;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade, 
and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither.   20 

Clo.  Master  Barnardine !  you  must  rise  and 
be  hang'd.  Master  Barnardine. 

JLbJior.  What,  ho,  Barnardine  ! 

Bar.  [Within.'\  A  pox  o' your  throats  I 
Who  makes  that  noise  there?     What  are  youl 

Clo.  Your  friends,  sir ;  the  hangman. 
You  must  be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put 
to  death. 

Bar.  [Within.]  Away,  you  rogue,  away  !  I 
am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  must  awake,  and  that 
quickly  too.  si 

Clo.  Pray,  Master  Barnardine,  awake  till 
you  are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming :  I  hear 
his  straw  rustle. 

Ablior.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah? 

Clo.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Bar.  How  now,  Abhorson  1  what 's  the 
news  with  you  ?  « 

Abhor.  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to 
clap  into  your  prayers ;  for,  look  you,  the 
warrant 's  come. 

Bar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all 
night :  I  am  not  fitted  for  't. 

Clo.  O,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks 
ail  night,  and  is  hang'd  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, may  sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Abhor.  -Look  you,  sir;  here  comes  your 
ghostly  father.     Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Enter  Duke,  disgruised' as  be/ore. 

Duke.    Sir,   induced   by  my  charity,  and 


hearing  how  hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am 
come  to  advise  you,  comfort  you,  and  pray 
with  you. 

Bar.  Friar,  not  I  ;  I  have  been  drinking 
hard  all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to 
prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains 
with  billets.  I  will  not  consent  to  die  this 
day,  that 's  certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must ;  and,  therefore,  I 
beseech  you, 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Bar.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man's  persuasion.  60 

Duke.  But  hear  you, — 

Bar.  Not  a  word  :  if  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward  ;  for  thence  will 
not  I  to-day.  [Exit. 


Enter  Provost. 


O  gravel 


Duke.    Unfit   to   live,    or   die. 
heart ! — 

After  him,  fellows :  bring  him  to  the  block. 
[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown. 
Prov.    Now,    sir,    how   do   you    find   the 

prisoner  1 
Duke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  tmmeet  for 
death  ; 
And,  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father. 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever       70 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head 
Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclin'd. 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  1 

Duke.    O,  't  is   an   accident    that   Heaven 
provides  ! 
Despatch  it  presently  :  the  hour  draws  on 
Prefix' d  by  Angelo.     See  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command,  whiles  I     so 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 
Prov.    This   shall   be   done,   good   father, 
presently. 
But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon ; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come. 
If  he  were  known  alive  1 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done, — 

Put  them  in  secret  holds,  both  Barnardine  and 

Claudio  : 
Ere  twice   the  sun  hath   made   his  journal 

greeting 
To  yonder  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested.  90 

Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependant. 
Duke.  Quick,  despatch. 
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And  send  the  head  to  Angelo.    [Exit  Provost. 
Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, 
(The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them)  whose  con- 
tents 
Shall  witness  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home, 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly  :  him  I  '11  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence, 
By  cold  gradation  and  wrll-balanc'd  form,    loo 
"We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head  ;  I  '11  carry  it  my- 
self. 
Duhe.    Convenient   is  it.      Make  a  swift 
return. 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I  '11  make  all  speed.     [Exit. 

Isdb.  \Witliin.'\   Peace,  ho,  be  here  ! 
Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel. — She 's  come 
to  know. 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither ; 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair,  uo 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  Ho  !  by  your  leave. 

Duke.    Good   morning    to   you,    fair   and 

gracious  daughter. 
Isah.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon? 
Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from 
the  world. 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 
Isah.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Duke.  It  is  no  other  :  show  your  wisdom, 
daughter, 
In  your  close  patience. 

Isab.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his 

eyes !  120 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his 

sight. 
Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio  !  Wretched  Isabel! 
Injurious  world  !     Most  damned  Angelo  ! 
Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you 
a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore ;    give   your   cause   to 

Heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry 

your  eyes  ; 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor, 
Gives   me   this   instance  :    already  he   hath 
carried  iso 


Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo, 

Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates. 

There  to  give  up  their  power.       If  you  can, 

pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you   shall   have   your   bosom    on   this 

wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter  then  to  Friar  Peter  give  ; 
'T  is  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return  : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company     uo 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.     Her  cause,  and 

yours, 
I  '11  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke  ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and'  home.      For  my  poor 

self, 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent.     Wend  you  with  this 

letter. 
Command  these   fretting  waters  from  your 

eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  not  my  holy  order, 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who  's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lticio.  Good  even.      Friar,  where  is  the 
provost  ?  130 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Duaio.  O  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine 
heart,  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  :  thou  must  be 
patient.  1  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with 
water  and  bran ;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill 
my  belly  :  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to 't. 
But  they  say,  the  duke  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  loved  thy 
brother  :  if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark 
corners  had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived. 

[Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little 
beholding  to  your  reports ;  but  the  best  is,  he 
lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke 
so  well  as  I  do  :  he 's  a  better  woodman  than 
thou  takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you  '11  answer  this  one  day. 
Fare  ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry;  I '11  go  along  with  thee. 
I  can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him 
already,  sir,  if  they  be  true  ;  if  not  true,  none 
were  enough.  170 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a. 
wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I ;  but  I  was  fain 
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to  forswear  it :  they  would  else  have  married 
me  to  the  rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than 
honest.     Rest  you  well.  vs 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  go  with  thee  to  the 
lane's  end.'  If  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we  '11- 
have  very  little  of  it.  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a 
kind  of  burr  J  I  shall  stick.  [Uxeimt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Unter  Angelo  and  Escalus. 

Hscal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  dis- 
vouch'd  other. 

Anff.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  man- 
ner. His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness : 
pray  Heaven,  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  !  and 
why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver  our 
authorities  there  ? 
Escal.  I  guess  not. 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an 
hour  before  his  entering,  that  if  any  crave 
redress  of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their 
petitions  in  the  street  ?  n 

Escal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that :  to 
have  a  despatch  of  complaints  and  to  deliver 
us  from  devices  hereafter,  which  shall  then 
have  no  power  to  stand  against  us. 

Avi^.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  pro- 
claim'd : 
Betimes  i'  the   mom,   I  'U  call  jow   at  your 

house. 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit, 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal.  I  shall,  sir  :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

Ang.  Good  night. —  20 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  un- 

pregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.      A  deflower'd 

maid. 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it  ! — But  that  her  tender 

shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might   she  tongue  me !      Yet   reason 

dares  her  no  :■ 
For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk. 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should 

have  liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous 
sense,  so 

Might   in    the   times    to    come   have    ta'en 

revenge. 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life 


With  ransom  of  such  shame.     'Would  yet  he 

had  liv'd  ! 
Alack  !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would 

not.  [Exit. 


Scene  V. — Fields  without  the  Town. 

Enter  Duke,  in  his  own  habit,  and  Friar 
Peteb. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  ht  time  deliver  me. 

[Giving  letters. 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  your  special  drift, 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to 

that. 
As  cause  doth  minister.     Go,  call  at  Flavins' 

house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :    give  the  like 

notice 
To  Valentius,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring   the   trumpets  to   the 

gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavins  first. 

Fri.  Pet.  It  shall  be  speeded  well,  lo 

[Exit. 

Enter  Varrius. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;   thou  hast 
made  good  haste. 
Come,  we  will  walk  :   there  's  other  of  our 

friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Street  near  the  City  Gate. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isah.  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath : 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part :  yet  I  'm  advis'd  to  do  it. 
He  says,  to  'vailful  purpose. 

Mari.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Isah.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that,  if  perad- 
venture 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not   think  it   strange;   for  'tis  a 

physic, 
That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mari.  I  would,  Friar  Peter — 

Isab.  0,  peace  I  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friarr  Peter. 

Fri.  Pet.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a 
■    stand  most  fit,  la 
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Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the 

duke, 
He   shall   not   pass  you.      Twice   have   the 

trumpets  sounded  : 


The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  ent'ring  :  therefore  hence,  away. 

lUxeunt. 


ACT    Y. 


Scene  I. — A  Public  Place  near  the  City 
Gate. 

Mariana  (veiled),  Isabella,  and  Petee,  at  a 
distance.  Enter  Duke,  Varrius,  Lords; 
Angelo,  Escalus,  Lucid,  Provost,  Officers 
and  Citizens,  at  several,  doors. 

Duke.  My    very     worthy     cousin,     fairly 
met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to 
see  you. 
Ang.  and  Escal.  Happy  return  be  to  your 

royal  grace  ! 
Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you 
both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  foi'th  to  public  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.         You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 
Duke.   O  !  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I 
should  wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom,        lo 
When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razure  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus  ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand. 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward. 

Fri.  Pet.  Now  is  your  time.     Speak  loud, 

and  kneel  before  him. 
I  sab.  Justice,  O  royal  duke !     VaU  your 
regard  20 

Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a 

maid  ! 
O  worthy  prince  !  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice ! 
Duke.  Relate  your  wrongs  :  in  what  ?  by 
whom  ?     Be  brief. 
Here  is  Lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice  : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isab.  O  worthy  duke  ! 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil. 


Hear  me  yourself;   for  that  which  I  must 
speak  so 

Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.      Hear  me,  O, 
hear  me,  here  ! 

Ang.  My  lord !    her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are 
not  firm  : 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice, — 

Isab.  By  course  of  justice  ! 

Ang.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and 
strange. 

Isah.  Most  strange^  but  yet  most  truly,  will 
I  speak. 
That  Angelo  's  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo 's  a  murderer,  is 't  not  strange  1 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief,  « 

An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator, 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  % 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isab.   It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange  ; 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her. — Poor  soul ! 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isab.  O  prince,   I   conjure   thee,   as   thou 
believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness.     Make  not 
impossible  51 

That  which  but  seems  unlike.     'T  is  not  im- 
possible, 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May   seem    as    shy,    as   grave,    as   just,   as 

absolute, 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain.     Believe  it,  royal  prince  : 
If  he  be  less,  he 's  nothing ;  but  he  's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other,  eo 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense. 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isab.  O  gracious  duke  ! 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
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For  inequality  ;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  seems 

hid, 
And  hide  the  false,  seems  ti'ue. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Have,    sure,    more    lack   of    reason. — What 
would  you  say  ? 

Isah.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication  70 

To  lose  his  head ;  condemn'd  by  Angelo. 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger — 

Lucio.  That 's  I,  an 't  like  your  grace. 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  her 
To    try    her    gracious    fortune    with    Lord 

Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Isah.  That 's  he,  indeed, 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now  then  : 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it ;   and  when  y-ou 

have  80 

A  business  for  yourself,  pray  Heaven,  you 

then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant's   for  yourself:    take 
heed  to  it. 

Isah.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my 
tale, — 

Lucio.   Right. 

Duke.   It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the 
wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

Isah.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiiF  deputy. 

Duke.  That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isah.  Pardon  it : 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter.  91 

Duke.  Mended  again  :    the  matter ; — pro- 
ceed. 

Isah.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process 

by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  refell'd  me,  and  how  I  replied  ; 
(For  this  was  of  much  length)  the  vile  con- 
clusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter. 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  dgbate- 
ment,  100 

My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.     But  the  next  mom 
betimes, 

70 


His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely  ! 

Isah.  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  ! 
Duke.  By    Heaven,    fond    wretch !     thou 

know'st  not  what  thou  speak'st. 
Or  else. thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish ;  next,  it  imports  no 

reason, 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults   proper    to    himself :    if    he   had    so 

offended,  in 

He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  him- 
self. 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath 

set  you  on  : 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Isah.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  O  !  you  blessed  ministers  above, 
Keep  me  in  patience  ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace 

from  woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go  !    120 
Duke.  I  know,  you  'd  fain  be  gone. — An 

officer ! 
To  prison  with  her. — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?     This  needs  must  be  a 

practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither'? 
Isah.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  Friar 

Lodowick.  » 

Duke.  A    ghostly    father,    belike. — Who 

knows  that  Lodowick  1 
Lucio.  My  lord,    I    know    him :     't  is    a 

meddling  friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :   had  he  been  lay,  my 

lord, 
For   certain  words   he   spake   against  your 

grace  i») 

In   your    retirement,    I    had    swing'd    him 

soundly. 
Duke.  Words  against  me?     This'  a  good 

friar,  belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against   our  substitute  ! — Let  this  friar  be 

found. 
Lucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and 

that  friar, 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison.     A  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

Fri.  Pet.  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace  \ 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your    royal   ear   abus'd.      First,    hath    this 

woman 
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Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute,      "o 
Who  is  as  free  from  toucli  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that   Friar  Lodowick,  that  she 
speaks  of? 
Fri.  Pet.  I   know  him  for  a  man  divine 
and  holy  ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he  's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  yovir  grace. 
Lucio.  My   lord,    most    villainously :    be- 
lieve it. 
Fri.  Pet.  Well ;   he  in  time  may  come  to 
clear  himself,  1=° 

But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord. 
Of  a  strange  fever.     Upon  his  mere  request. 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  com- 
plaint 
Intended  'gainst  Lord  Angelo,  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth 

know 
Is  true,  and  false  ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath, 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he  's  convented.     First,  for  this 

woman. 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd,  leo 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let 's  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carriei^  off  guarded  ;  and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  Lord  Angelo  1 — 
O  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  ! — 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo  ; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial :  be  you  judge 
Of   your  own    cause. — Is    this   the   witness, 

friar  ? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  speak. 
2Iari.  Pardon,  my  lord,   I  will   not    show 
my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Dtike.  What,  ai'e  you  married 'Jiro 

Mari.  No,  my  lord 

Duhe.  Are  you  a  maid  % 

2Iari.   No,  my  lord. 
Duke.  A  widow  then '{ 

J/ari.  Neither,  my  lord, 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing  then:  neither  maid,  widow,  nor 
wife. 
Lucio.  My   lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for 
many  of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor 
wife. 

Duke.   Silence  that    fellow :  I    would,    he 
had  some  cause 


To  prattle  for  himself. 
Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 
Mari.   My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was 
married ;  iso 

And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid  : 
I  have  known  my  husband,  yet  my  husband 

knows  not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio.  He  was   drunk  then,   my   lord  :  it 
can  be  no  better. 

Duke.   For  the  benefit  of   silence,  'would 
thou  wert  so  too  ! 

Liicio.  Well,  my  lord. 
Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  Lord  Angelo. 
Mari.    Now  I  come  to  't,  my  lord.  isw 

She  that  accxises  him  of  fornication, 
In  selfsame  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time. 
When,  I  '11  depose,  I  had  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ang.   Charges  she  more  than  me? 
Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  1  you  say,  your  husband. 
Mari.   Why,  just,    my  lord,   and  that    is 
Angelo, 
Who  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne'er  knew 

my  body, 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Isabel's.  200 
Ang.   This  is  a  strange  abuse. — Let's  see 

thy  face. 
Mari.  My  husband  bids  me ;   now  I  will 
unmask.  \Unveiling. 

This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which    once,   thou   swor'st,    was    worth    the 

looking  on  : 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  con- 
tract, 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine  :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match-from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  1 

Lucio.   Carnally,  she  says. 
Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more.  21  > 

Lucio.   Enough,  my  lord. 
Ang.    My  lord,    I    must   confess,    I   know 
this  woman ; 
And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of 

marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her,  which  was   broke 

off. 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition  ;  but,  in  chief, 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity  ;  since  which  time  of  five  years 
I  never  spake  with  hei',  saw  her,  nor  heard 

from  hei", 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 
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Act  V. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Scene  1. 


Mari.  Noble  prince,      rio 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words 

from  breath. 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words   could   make   up   vows ;    and,  my 

good  lord, 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in  his  garden- 
house, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.     As  this  is  true, 
I-et  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees. 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  mai'ble  monument. 

Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now  : 

ISTow,  good  my  lord,  give  me   the   scope   of 

justice ;  230 

My  patience  here  is  touch'd.     I  do  perceive. 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But   instruments    of    some    more    mightier 

member. 
That  sets  them  on.    Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou     foolish    friar,     and    thou    pernicious 

woman. 
Compact  with  her  that 's  gone,  think'st  thou, 

thy  oaths, 
Though   they   would    swear  down  each  par- 
ticular saint, 
Were   testimonies   against    his    worth    and 

credit,  •■»<> 

That's   seal'd    in    approbation? — You,  Lord 

Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin:  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  iind  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  deriv'd. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

Fri.  Pet.    'Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ; 

for  he,  indeed, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint. 
Your  provost   knows   the   place    where    he. 

abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. —  \Exit  Provost. 
And    you,     my     noble    and     well-warranted 

cousin,  251 

Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth. 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while  will  leave 

you; 
But  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well  determin'd 
Upon  these  slanderers. 

Esoal.  My  lord,  we  '11  do  it  thoroughly. 
\Exit  Duke.] — Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you 
say,  you  knew  that  Friar  Lodowick  to  be  a 
dishonest  person  ? 

Lucio.    Cucullus    non  facit    nionachum  ; 


honest  in  nothing,  but  in  his  clothes  ;  and 
one  that  hath  spoke  most  villainous  speeches 
of  the  duke.  2.12 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here 
till  "he  come,  and  enforce  them  against  him. 
We  shall  find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Esnal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once 
again  :  I  would  speak  with  her.  [jExit  an 
Attendant.]  Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me 
leave  to  question ;  you  shall  see  how  I  '11 
handle  her.  2™ 

Liicio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own 
re])ort. 

Escal.   Say  you  1 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled 
her  privately,  she  would  sooner  confess  :  per- 
chance, publicly  she  '11  be  ashamed. 

Esoal.    I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That 's  the  way ;  for  women  are 
light  at  midnight. 

Re-enter  Officers,  with  Isabella. 

Escal.  [To  IsAB.]  Come  on,  mistress. 
Here  's  a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you 
have  said.  s*) 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I 
spoke  of;  here,  with  the  provost. 

Escal.  In  very  good  time  : — speak  not  you 
to  him,  till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar,  and 
Provost. 

Escal.   Come,     sir.      Did    you    set    these 
women   on   to    slander    Lord  Angelo  ]    they 
have  confess'd  you  did. 
Duke.  'T  is  false. 

Escal.   How  !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 
Duke.  Respect  to  your   great   place !  and 
let  the  devil  290 

Be    sometime     honour'd     for    his     burning 

throne. — 
Where  is  the  duke  1  't  is  he  should  hear  me 
speak. 
Escal.  The  duke 's  in  us,  and  we  will  hear 
you  speak  : 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least. — But,  O, 

poor  souls ! 
Coftie  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  1 
Good  night    to   your   redress.     Is  the  duke 

gone  1 
Then  is  your  cause   gone   too.     The   duke 's 

unjust. 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal. 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse.  soc 
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Lucio.  Tliis   is   the   rascal.:    this  is  he  I 

spoke  of. 
Escal.  Why,    thou    unreverend    and   un- 

hallow'd  friar  ! 
Is  't  not  enough,  thou   hast   suborn'd    these 

women 
To    accuse   this    worthy   man,    but,    in    foul 

mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain  ] 
And  then  to  glance  from    him  to  the    duke 

himself, 
To  tax  him  with  injustice  ! — Take  him  hence  ; 
To   the   rack    with   him  : — we  '11   touse     you 

joint  by  joint, 
But  we  will  know  his  purpose. — ^What !  un- 
just ■?  310 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke 
Dare  no  more  stretch  this  linger    of  mine, 

than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own  :  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial.     My   business   in   this 

state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where    I    have    seen     corruption    boil    and 

bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew  :  laws  for  all  faults. 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong 

statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  320 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state !     Away  with 
him  to  prison. 

Ang.  What   can  you    vouch    against   him, 
Signior  Lucio  1 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of  1 

Lucio.  'T  is  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither, 
goodman  baldpate  :  do  you  know  me  1 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound 
of  your  voice  :  I  met  you  at  the  prison,  in 
the  absence  of  the  duke. 

Lucio.  0  !  did  you  so  1  And  do  you 
remember  what  you  said  of  the  duke  1  330 

Duke.   Most  notedly,  sir. 

Liicio.  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  the 
duke  a  fleshmonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward, 
as  you  then  reported  him  to  be  % 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with 
me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report  :  you,  in- 
deed, spoke  so  of  him  ;  and  much  more,  much 
woi'se. 

Lucio.  O  thou  damnable  fellow!  Did  not 
I  pluck  thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duke.  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love 
myself.  340 

Ang.  Hark,  how  the  villain  would  close 
now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses. 

Escal.'  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd 


withal  : — Away  with  him  to  prison.  Where 
is  the  provost  ? — Away  with  him  to  prison. 
Lay  bolts  enough  upon  him,  let  him  speak 
no  more. — Away  with  those  giglots  too,  and 
with  the  other  confederate  companion. 

\The  Provost  lays  hand  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir ;  stay  awhile. 

Ang.    What !    resists     he  1     Help      him, 

Lucio.  349 

Lucio.  Come,  sir  ;  come,    sir  ;  come,    sir  ; 

foh  !  sir.     Wh}',  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal ! 

you  must  be  hooded,  must  you  1     show  your 

knave's   visage,    with  a    pox  to  you  !  show 

your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hang'd  an  hour, 

Wiirtnotoff? 

[Pulls  off  the  Friar's  hood,  and  discovers 

tlie  Duke. 

DiiJce.  Thou  art  the  first  knave  that  e'er 

made  a  duke. — 

First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three. — 

\To  Lucio.]  Sneak   not   away,  sir ;   for   the 

friar  and  you 

Must  have  a  word  anon. — Lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke.    [To  Escal.]  What  you  have  spoke, 

I  pardon  ;  sit  you  down.  xt 

We  '11  borrow  place  of  him. — [To  Ang.]  Sir, 

by  your  leave : 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  1     If  thou  hast^ 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord  ! 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernable. 
When   I   perceive   your   grace,    like    power 

divine. 
Hath  look'd  upon    my  passes.     Then,   good 

prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame,        in 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession  : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana. — 

Say,    wast   thou    e'er    contracted   to      this 
woman  ? 
Ang.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her 
instantly. — 
Do  you  the  office,  friar  ;  which  consummate. 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him,  pro- 
vost,      [Exeunt  Angelo,   Mariana, 
Friar  Peter,  and  Provost, 
Escal.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his' 
dishonour. 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel,    ssi 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince  :  as  I  was  then. 
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Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attorney'd  at  your  service. 

Isab.  O,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty  i 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I   know,    sits  at  your 

heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself. 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would   not 
rather  390 

Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.     O  most  kind  maid  \ 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That  brain'd  my  purpose  :  but,  peace  be  with 

him  ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death. 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.    Make  it  your 

comfort. 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Isah.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Maeiana,  Friar  Peter, 
aiid  Provost. 

Duke.  For    this    new-mai*ried    man,    ap- 
proaching here, 
"Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd    400 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  miist  pardon 
For   Mariana's   sake.     But,  as  he   adjudg'd 

your  brother, 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach. 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
"  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death  !  " 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and   leisure  answers 

leisure, 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and   Measure  still  for 

Measure.  410 

Hen,  Angelo,  thy  fault  thus  manifested, — 
Which,  though   thou   wouldst   deny,  denies 

thee  vantage, — 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where   Claudio  stoop'd  to   death,  and  with 

like  haste. — 
Away  with  him. 

Mari.  O  my  most  gracious  lord  ! 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband. 
Duke.  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with 

a  husband. 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your 

life,  420 


And  choke  your  good  to  come.     For  his  pos- 
sessions. 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mari.  O  my  dear  lord  ! 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him  :  we  are  definitive. 
Mari.  Gentle  my  liege, —  [^Kneeling. 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. 

Away    with    him    to.  death.. — [To    Lucio.] 
Now,  sir,  to  you. 
Mari.  O   my   good   lord  ! — Sweet   Isabel, 
take  my  part  : 
Lend  me  your   knees,    and   all   my   life   to 
come  430 

I  '11  lend  you,  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 
Duke.  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune 
her : 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact. 
Her   brother's   ghost   his   paved   bed  would 

break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  : 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing,  I  '11  speak 

all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the 

better 
For  being  a  little  bad  :  so  may  my  husband. 

0  Isabel  !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ?  441 
Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isah.  Most  bounteous  sir, 

[lineeling. 
Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd. 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd.     I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govem'd  his  deeds, 
Till  he  did  look  on  me  :  since  it  is  so, 
Let  him  not  die.    My  brother  had  but  justice. 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died  : 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ;       450 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perish'd  by  the  way.     Thoughts  are  no 

subjects. 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

M<wi.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  sxiit  's  unprofitable  :  stand  up, 
I  say.— 

1  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the 

deed? 
Prov.  No,  my  good  lord  :  it  was  by  private 

message. 
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Duke.  For  which  I   do   discharge   you  of 
your  office  :  loo 

Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord  : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not, 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice  ; 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 
Dii,ke.  What 's  he  % 

Prov.  His  name  is  Barnardine. 

Duke.  I   would   thou   hadst    done    so    by 
Olaudio. — 
Go  fetch  him  hither  :  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so 

wise 

As  you.  Lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd,    470 

Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of 

blood. 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 
Aiig.  I    am    sorry    that    such    sorrow   I 
pi-ocure ; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy : 
'T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost,  Barxardine,  Claudio, 
muffled,  and  Jdliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine? 
Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of   this 
man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stvibborn  soul, 
That  appi-ehends  no  further  tlian  this  world, 
And    squar'st   thy   life    according.     Thou  'rt 
condemned ;  48i 

But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all. 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  advise  him : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled 
fellow's  that? 
Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd. 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his 

head, 
As  like  almost  to  Olaudio  as  himself. 

[Unmuffles  Claudio. 
Dii.ke.   [To    IsAB.]    If    he    be    like    your 
brother,  for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardon'd  ;  and  for  your  lovely  sake     490 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine. 
He  is  my  brother  too.    But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this  Lord  Angelo  perceives  he  's  safe  : 
Methinks,  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye. — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 


Look  that  yon    love  your  wife ;    her  worth, 

worth  yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself. 
And  yet  here 's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon  ^ — 
[To  Lucio.]  You,  sirrah,  that  knew  me  for  a 

fool,  a  coward, 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman  :  500 

Wherein  have  I  so  deserv'd  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  ac- 
cording to  the  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for 
it,  you  may ;  but  I  had  rather  it  would  please 
you,  I  might  be  whipp'd. 

Duke.  Whipp'd     first,     sir,     and     hang'd 

after.  — 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city. 
If  any  woman 's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there 's 

one  510 

Whom  he  begot  with  child),  let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her  :  the  nuptial  finish'd, 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not 
marry  me  to  a  whore  !  Your  highness  said 
even  now,  I  made  you  a  duke  :  good  my  lord, 
do  not  recompense  me  in  making  me  a 
cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry 

her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive  ;  and  therewithal 
Remit    thy    other    forfeits. — Take    him    to 

prison,  620 

And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Livcio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  press- 
ing to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.   Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it. — 
She,    Claudio,    that   you   wrong'd,  look  you 

restore. 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  ! — love  her,  Angelo  : 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,   for  thy  much 

goodness  : 
There 's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care,  and  secrecy ;  530 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's  : 
The  ofience  pai-dons  itself — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good  ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline. 
What 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is 

mine. — 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we  '11  show 
What 's  yet  behind,  that 's  meet  you  all  should 

know.  [Eaxunt, 
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SCENE — For  the  First  Act,   in   Venice;    during  the  rest  of  the  Play,  at  a  sea-port  in 

Cyprus. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I. — Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Roderigo  and  Iago. 

Rod.  Tush!  never  tell  mej  I  take  it  much 

unkindly. 
That  thou,  Iago,  who  hast  had  my  purse, 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know 

of  this. 
Iago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me  : 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter. 
Abhor  me. 

Rod.  Thou  toldst  me,  thou  didst  hold  him 

in  thy  hate. 
logo.  Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.    Three  great 

ones  of  the  city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
OfF-capp'd  to  him  ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price  :   I  am  worth  no  worse  a 

place ;  11 

But  he,  as  loving  his   own  pride  and  pur- 
poses. 
Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stuff  d  with  epithets  of  war  ; 
And,  in  conclusion, 
Nonsuits  my  mediators ;  for,  "  Certes,"  says 

he, 
"  I  have  already  chose  my  officer.'' 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine,  jo 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ; 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 


Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More   than   a  spinster ;    unless  the  bookish 

theoric. 
Wherein  the  tongued  consuls  can  propose 
As   masterly  as   he:    mere  prattle,  without 

practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.     But  he,  sir,  had  the 

election : 
And   I, — of  whom   his   eyes   had   seen  the 

proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Christen'd   and  heathen, — must   be   be-lee'd 

and  calm'd  so 

By  debitor-and-creditor  ;  this  counter-caster, 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I  (God  bless  the  mark  !)  his  Moorship's 

ancient. 
Rod.  By  Heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been 

his  hangman. 
logo.  But  there's  no  remedy :  't  is  the  curse 

of  service. 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection, 
And  not  by  old  gradation,   where  each  se- 
cond 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.     Now,  sir,  be  judge 

yourself. 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then,  to 

Iago.  O,  sir,  content  you  : 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  : 
We  cannot  all  be  ma"sters,  nor  all  masters 
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Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  tnee-ci-ooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's 

ass, 
For  nought  but  provender;  and  when  he 's  old, 

cashier'd  : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.     Others  there 

are, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty. 
Keep   yet  their   hearts    attending    on  them- 
selves, 51 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their 

lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have 

lin'd  their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage  :   these  fellows  have 

some  soul ; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 
For,  sir, 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself ; 
Heaven  is    my  judge^  not   I  for   love    and 
duty,  60 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 
For  when  my   outward  action  doth  demon- 
strate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  complement  extern,  't  is  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at  :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 
Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick- 
lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry  't  thus  ! 

lago.  Call  up  her  father ; 

Rouse  him  :  make  after  him,  poison  his  de- 
light. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets :  incense  her  kins- 
men, 70 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  flies  :  though  that  his  joy  be 

joy> 

Yet  throw  such  chances  of  vexation  on 't. 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Bod.  Here  is  her  father's  house  :  I  '11  call 

aloud. 
lago.   Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and 
dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Bod.  What,  ho  !  Brabantio !  Signior  Bra- 

bantio,  ho  ! 
lago.     Awake  !      what,    ho !     Brabantio ! 
thieves  !  thieves  !  thieves  !  so 

Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your 

bags  ! 
Thieves  !  thieves  ! 


Enter  Brabantio,  above,  at  a  window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible 
summons  1 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Bod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  f 

logo.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this? 

lago.  'Zounds,    sir !    you  are  robb'd ;    for 
shame,  put  on  your  gown ; 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your 

soul : 
Even   now,    now,    very   now,    an   old  black 

ram  . 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise  -1    so 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  boll. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you. 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What !  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Bod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know 
my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I :  what  are  you  ? 

Bod.  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worser  welcome  : 

I  have  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my 

doors. 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say. 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;    and  now,  in 

madness, 
Being    full    of    supper     and     distempering 
draughts,  loc 

Upon  malicious  knavery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Bod.  Sir,  sii',  sir, — 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure, 

My  sjjirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.    What   tell'st   thou  me  of  robbing? 
this  is  Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Bod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you.        ioe 

lago.  'Zounds,  sir  !  you  are  one  of  those 
that  will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you. 
Because  we  come  to  do  you  service,  and  you 
think  we  are  ruf&ans,  you  '11  have  your 
daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horse ;  you  '11 
have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you  ;  you'll  have 
coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lago.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you, 
your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making 
the  beast  with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer  :  I  know  thee, 
Roderigo.  lao 
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Rod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  anything.     But  I 

beseech  you. 
If  t  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As   partly,  I  find,   it   is,)   that   your   fair 

daughter, 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 
Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor,-  — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then   have   done   you   bold   and   saucy 

wrongs  ; 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell 

me,  130 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  rever- 
ence : 
Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Of  here  and   everywhere.     Straight   satisfy 

yourself : 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house. 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state        no 
Eor  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  1 

Give  me  a  taper  ! — call  up  all  my  people  ! — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream ; 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. — 
Light,  I  say  ! -light !  [Exit  from  above, 

lago.         Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you  : 
It   seems  not   meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my 

place. 
To  be  produc'd  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor  :  for,  I  do  know,  the  state 
(However    this    may   gall    him   with    some 

check) 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him ;   for  he  's  em- 

bark'd  iso 

With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars 
(WTiich  even  now  stands  in  act),  that,  for 

their  souls. 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none. 
To  lead  their  business  :  in  which  regard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell-pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.     That  you  shall 

surely  find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search ;      159 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell. 

[Exit. 

Enter,  below,  Brabantio  and  Servants  with 
torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is ; 


And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time. 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where   didst    thou    see   her?^ — O    unhappy 

girl  !— 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou  ? — Who  would  be 

a  father? — 
How  didst  thou  know  't  was  she  ?—  O  !  she 

deceives  me 
Past  thought. — What   said   she   to   you  1 — 

Get  more  tapers ! 
Raise  all  my  kindred  ! — Are  they  married, 

think  you? 
Hod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 
Bra.  0  Heaven  ! — How  got  she  out  1 — O, 

treason  of  the  blood  ! —  170 

Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters' 

minds 
By  what  you  see  them  act. — Is  there  not 

charms, 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May    be    abus'd  ?       Have    you  "not    read, 

Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Bod.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra.   Call  up  my^  brother. — 0,  would  you 

had  had  her  ! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor? 
Bod.  I  think,  I  can  discover  him,  if  you 

please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along,  with  me.   iso 
Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house 

I  '11  call ; 
I  may  command  at  most. — Get  weapons,  ho  ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  might. — 
On,  good  Roderigo ; — I  '11  deserve  your  pains. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants,  with 
torches. 

Iago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have 
slain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff'  o'  the  conscience, 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder  :  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  service.     Nine  or  ten 

times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here,  under 
the  ribs. 
0th.  'T  is  better  as  it  is. 
Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated. 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honom-. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray  you, 
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Are  you  fast  married  ?     Be  assur'd  of  this, 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  :  he  will  divorce  you; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint,  or  grievance, 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

0th.  Let  him  do  his  spite  : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     'T  is  yet  to 

know, 
(Which,  when  I   know  that  boasting  is  an 

honour,  so 

I  shall  promulgate,)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbomieted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd  :  for  know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's. worth.     But,  look  !  what  lights 

come  yond  ? 
lago.  Those  are  the  i-aised  father,  and  his 

friends  : 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found  :       so 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 
lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

Enter  Cassio  and  certain  Officers  with  torches. 

0th.  The  servants  of  the  duke,   and  my 
lieutenant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cos.         The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 
And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appear- 
ance. 
Even  on  the  instant. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter,  think  yon? 

Cas.  Something  from   Cyprus,  as    I   may 
divine. 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  galleys     « 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  rais'd  and  met, 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.     You  have  been 

hotly  call'd  for  ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The   senate   hath   sent   about   three  several 

quests, 
To  search  you  out. 

0th.  'T  is  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 

And  go  with  you.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

lago.  'Faith,  he   to-night  hath  boai-ded  a 

land-carack :  so 


If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he 's  made  for  ever. 
Cas.   I  do  not  understand. 
lago.  He 's  married. 

Cas.  To  who  1 

Re-enter  Othello. 

logo.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you 

go? 
0th.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for 

you. 
Icujo.  It  is  Brabantio. — General,  be  advis'd : 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

Eiiter  Beabantio,  Eoderigo,  and  Officers, 
with  torches  wad  weapoiis. 

0th.  Holla  !  stand  there  ! 

Hod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief  I 

[They  draw  on  both  sides, 
lago.  You,  Eoderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for 

you. 
0th.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the 
dew  will  rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with 
years,  eo 

Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  0  thou  foul  thief !    where  hast  thou 
stow'd  my  daughter  ? — 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  hjer; 
For  1  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound, 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
.Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom  ro 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  de- 
light. 
Judge  me  the  world,  if 't  is  not  gross  in  sense. 
That  thou   hast   practis'd   on  her  with  foul 

charms ; 
Abus'd   her   delicate  youth  with   drugs,    or 

minerals. 
That  weaken  motion. — I'll  have 't  disputed  on; 
'T  is  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee, 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. — 
Lay  hold  upon  him  !  if  he  do  resist,  so 

Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

0th.  Hold  your  hands. 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known 

it 
Without  a  prompter. — Whei-e  will  you  that  I 

go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 
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Bra.  To  prison  ;  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  coui'se  of  direct  session, 
Call  tliee  to  answer. 

0th.  What  if  I  do  obey  ] 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied, 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side. 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state,      so 
To  bi'ing  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  'T  is  true,  most  worthy  signior  : 

The  duke  's  in  council,  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  council ! 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — Bring  him  away. 
Mine  's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself, 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong  as  't  were  their 

own  ; 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free. 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen 
be.  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Same. 
Chamber. 


A  Council 


The  Duke,  and  Senators,  sitting  at  a  table  ; 
Officers  attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition   in   these 
newSj 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion'd  : 
My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  galleys. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred : 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 

'T  is  oft  with  difference,)  yet  do  they  all  con- 
firm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 
Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judg- 
ment. 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error,  lo 

But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor.  [Within.]    What,   ho!    what,   ho! 

what,  ho  ! 
Off.  A  messenger  from  the  galleys. 

JSnier  a  Sailor. 

Duke.  Now,  what 's  the  business  1 

Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for 
Rhodes : 

So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state, 

By  Signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  1 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 

By  no  assay  of  reason  :  't  is  a  pageant, 

To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.     When  we  consider 


The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ;        n 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,  as    it    more  concerns   the   Turk    than 

Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  itj 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That   Rhodes   is   dress'd   in  : — if  we   make 

thought  of  this. 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first. 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain,       so 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  pi'ofitless. 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he  's  not  for 

Rhodes. 
1  Off.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The      Ottomites,      reverend      and 
gracious. 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  o£ 

Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 
1  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought. — How  many,  as 

you  guess  1 
Mess.  Of  tliirty  sail ;  and  now  do  they  re- 
stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank 

appearance 
Their    purposes     toward     Cyprus. — Signior 
Montano,  itf 

Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'T  is  certain  then  for  Cyprus. — 
Marcus  Luccicos,  is  not  he  in  town  1 
1  Sen.  He  's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him  :   post-post- 
haste despatch. 
1  Sen.  Here    comes   Brabantio,   and    the 
valiant  Moor. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago,  Rodeeigo,. 
and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant   Othello,  we  must  straight 
employ  you 

Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. —        so 

[^0  Bkabantic]  I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome, 
gentle  signior ; 

We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to- 
night. 
Bra.  So  did  I  yours.     Good  your  grace, 
pardon  me  ; 

Neither   my   place,   nor   aught    I   heard   ot 
business, 

Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;   nor  doth  the- 
general  care 

Take  hold  on  me,  for  my  particular  grief 
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Is  of  so. flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature, 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter ? 

Bra.  My  daughter  !  O,  my  daughter  ! 
Sen.  Dead  ? 

Bra.  A.J,  to  me ; 

She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrujpted  ei 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mounte- 
banks ; 
Eor  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not. 

Duke.    Whoe'er  he  be,  that  in  this  foul 

proceeding 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  sense;  yea,  though  our  proper 

son  70 

Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;   whom  now,  it 

seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  and  Sen.      We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 
Duke.  [To  Othello.]  What,  in  your  own 

part,  can  you  say  to  this  1 
Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 
0th.   Most   potent,    grave,   and    reverend 

signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters. 
That    I    have    ta'en    away   this    old    man's 

daughter. 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her  :  so 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in 

my  speech. 
And  little    bless'd   with   the  soft   phrase  of 

peace ; 
Eor  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years' 

pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have 

us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More   than  pertains   to   feats   of  broil   and 

battle ; 
And,  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In    speaking    for     myself.       Yet,    by    your 

gracious  patience,  oo 

I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love;   what  drugs, 

what  charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
I  won  his  daughter. 


Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd    at    herself;    and   she— in   spite   of 

nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ! 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess,  perfection  so  could  err     loi 
Against   all   rules  of  nature ;    and  must  be 

driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should    be.      I,    therefore,   vouch 

again, 
That  with  some  mixtures  powei-ful  o'er  the 

blood, 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof : 

Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test. 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming,  do  prefer  against  him.  no 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  : 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  afiec- 

tions ; 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  1 

0th.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father  : 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence  iso 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

0th.  Ancient,    conduct    them ;    you    best 
know  the  place. — 

[Bxeunt  Iago  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  Heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I  '11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  she  in  mine. 

Diike.  Say  it,  Othello. 

0th.  Her  father  lov'd  me  ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life,  iso 
From   year    to   year ;     the    battles,    sieges, 

fortunes. 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  sjiake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent-deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And   sold    to    slavery ;    of  my   redemjDtion 
thence, 
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And  portance  in  my  traveller's  history ;       "o 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Eough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads 

touch  heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,^such  was  the  pro- 
cess ; — 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     This  to 

hear. 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her 

hence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear     iso 
Devour  up  my  discourse.     Which  I  observ- 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;   and  found  good 

means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  ray  pUgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively  :  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke. 
That   my  youth   suffer'd.      My  story  being 

done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She  swore, — in  faith,    't  was  strange,  't  was 

passing  strange ;  isi 

'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it;   yet  she 

wish'd 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :  she 

thank'd  me ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I 

spake. 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd  :       m 
Here  comes  the  lady  ;  let  her  witness  it. 

£nter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I   think,  this   tale  would  win  my 
daughter  too. 
Good  Brabautio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak  : 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light   on    the   man  1 — Come   hither,   gentle 

mistress : 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company,  iso 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 


Bes.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  : 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education ; 
My  life  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter  :  but  here 's  my 

husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  ! — I  have 

done. —  190 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs  : 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it. — 
Come  hither.  Moor  : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my 

heart 
I  would   keep  from   thee. — For  your   sake, 

jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my 

lord. 
Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself,  and  lay 

a  sentence,  io& 

Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these 

■  lovers 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  giiefs  are  ended 
By  seeing   the   worst,  which  late  on  hopes 

depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from 

the  thief :  209 

He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cypi'us  us  beguile : 

We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 

He   bears   the   sentence  well,  that  nothing 

bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he 

hears ; 
Bu.t    he   bears   both   the   sentence   and   the 

sorrow. 
That,    to  pay  grief,  must   of  poor  patience 

borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through 

the  ear.  220 

I  humbly  beseech  you,  jDroceed  to  the  affairs 

of  state. 
Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  pre- 
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pai-ation  makes  for  Cyprus. — Othello,  the  for- 
titude of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you;  and 
though  "v/e  have  there  a  substitute  of  most 
allowed  sufficiency,  yet  opinion,  a  sovereign 
mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice 
on  you  :  you  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes  with 
this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 
0th.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave 
senators,  230 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  :  I  do  agnise 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most   humbly,    therefore,    bending    to   your 

state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife  ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition  ; 
With  such  accommodation,  and  besort, 
As  levels  with  her  breeding.  240 

Duke.  Why ;  at  her  father's. 
Bra.  I  '11  not  have  it  so. 

0th.  Nor  I. 

Des.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside. 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts, 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke. 
To  my  luifolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear ; 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice, 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona? 
Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with 
him, 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world  :  my  heart 's  sub- 
dued 251 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The   rites  for   why  I   love   him   are   bereft 

me, 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Let  her  have  your  voice.  261 

Vouch  with  me,  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it 

not. 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  yonng  affects, 
In  my  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind  : 
And  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you 

think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 
For  she  is  with  me.     No,  when  light-wing'd 
toys 


Of  feather'd  Cupid  seal  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  offic'd  instrument,  271 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  busi 

ness. 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation. 

Duke.  Be   it   as   you   shall    privately   de- 
termine, 
Either  for   her  stay,   or   going.     The   affair 

cries  haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it. 

1  Sen.  You  must  away  to-night. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we  '11 
meet  again.  sso 

Othello,  leave  some  officfer  behind. 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you  ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect, 
As  doth  im23ort  you. 

0th.         So  please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 
A  man  he  is  of  honesty,  and  trust  : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With    what   else    needful    your   good    grace 

shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so. — 

Good  night  to  every  one. — [To  Brabantio.] 

And,  noble  signior. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,  200 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

I  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor !  use  Desdemona 
well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes 
to  see  : 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

\_Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  do. 

0th.    My   life    upon   her   faith! — Honest 
lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee  : 
T  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. 
Come,  Desdemona  ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction,    300 
To  spend  with  thee  :  we  must  obey  the  time. 
[Exexmt  Othello  and  Desdemona 

Rod.  lago  ! 

lago.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  think'st.  thou  ] 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love 
thee  after  it.     Why,  thou  silly  gentleman  ' 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is 
a  torment ;  and  then  have  we  a  prescription 
to  die,  when  death  is  our  physician.  an 

lago.  O,  villainous  !  I  have  look'd  upon 
the  woi-ld   for   four  times  seven   years,  and 
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since  I  could  distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit 
and  an  injury,  I  never  found  a  man  that 
knew  how  to  love  himself.  Ere  I  would  say, 
I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea- 
hen,  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a 
baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do?     I  confess,  it  is 
my  shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my 
■  vii'tue  to  amend  it. 

lago.  Virtue  1  a  fig  !  't  is  in  ourselves  that 
we  are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our 
gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners : 
so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ; 
set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme  ;  supply  it 
with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with 
many ;  either  to  have  it  steril  with  idleness, 
or  manured  with  industry  ;  why,  the  power 
and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
wills.  If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not 
one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sen- 
suality, the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures 
would  condiict  us  to  most  preposterous  con- 
clusions :  but  we  have  reason  to  cool  our 
raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted 
lusts ;  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  love, 
to  be  a  sect,  or  scion. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be.  334 

logo.   It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and 
a  permission  of  the  will.     Come,  be  a  man  : 
drown  thyself?  drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies. 
I  have  profess'd  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess 
me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  per- 
durable toughness  :  I  could  never  better  stead 
thee  than  now.     Put  money  in  thy  purse ; 
follow  these  wars  ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an 
usurped   beard;    I    say,  put   money   in   thy 
purse.     It  cannot  be,  that  Desdemona  should 
Jong   continue    her  love   to  the    Moor, — put 
jinoney  in  thy  purse, — nor  he  his  to  her  :  it 
was  a  violent  commencement  in  her,  and  thou 
;shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration  ; — ^put 
but  money  in  thy  purse.- — These  Moors  are 
changeable  in  their  wills ; — fill  thy  purse  with 
money  : — the   food   that   to  him   now  is   as 
luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
.bitter  as  coloquintida.     She  must  change  for 
youth  :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she 
•will  find  the  error  of  her  choice. — She  must 
have  change,  she  must :  therefore,  put  money 
in  thy  purse. — If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thy- 
:self,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning. 
Make  all  the  money  thou  canst.     If  sancti- 
tmony  and  a  fraii  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  bar- 
■barian  and  a  super-subtle  Venetian,  be  not  too 
hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell, 
•ithou  shalt  enjoy  her ;  therefore,  make  money. 
A  pox  of  drowning  thyself !  it  is  clean  out  of 
,the  way :  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hang'd  in 


compassing  thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and 
go  without  her.  ae-. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I 
depend  on  the  issue  ? 

layo.  Thou   art   sure   of   me. — Go,    make 

money. — I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell 

thee  again  and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor  :  my 

cause  is  hearted ;  thine  hath  no  less  reason. 

Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  against 

him  :    if  thou  canst  cuckold  him,  thou  dost 

thyself  a  pleasure,  me  a   sport.     There  are 

many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will 

be    delivered.      Traverse ;    go  :    provide   thy 

money.     We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 

Adieu.  373 

Rod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  1 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.  Go    to;    farewell.      Do    you    hear, 

Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

la^o.     No    more    of    drowning,    do    you 

hear  ? 

Rod.    I   am   changed.      I  '11   sell   all   my 

land.  380 

lago.  Go  to ;  farewell !  put  money  enough 

in  your  purse.  [Exit  Roderigo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse ; 

For   I   mine  own  gain'd   knowledge  should 

profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe 
But    for  my  sport    and  profit.     I    hate    the 

Moor; 
And   it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  luy 

sheets 
He  has  done  my  office  :  I  know  not  if  't  be 

true ; 
Yet  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 
Will    do   as   if  for   surety.       He  holds  me 
well ;  39J 

The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio  's  a  proper  man  :  let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will. 
In    double    knavery, — How,    how  ? — Let 's 

see : — 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear, 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  : 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 
To  be  suspected ;    f ram'd  to    make   women 

false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be 
so,  i'm 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose. 
As  asses  are. — 

I  have  't ; — it  is  engender'd  ; — hell  and  night 
.Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's 
light.  [Exit. 
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ACT    II. 


Scene  I. — A  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus. 
A  Platform. 

Enter  Montano  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Mon.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern 
at  sea'? 

1  Gent.  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought 

flood ; 
I  cannot,  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main, 
Descry  a  sail. 

2Ion.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud 

at  land ; 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements ; 
If  it  hath  rnffian'd  so  upon  the  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on 

them. 
Can  hold  the  mortise?     What  shall  we  hear 

of  this  1 

2  Ge7it.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore,  u 
The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The    wind-shak'd    surge,    with     high     and 

monstrous  mane. 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  poie: 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be   not   enshelter'd   and  embay'd,  they  are 

drown'd  ; 
It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  News,  lads  !  our  wars  are  done.    20 
The  desperate   tempest  hath   so  bang'd   the 

Turks, 
That  their  designment  halts  :  a  noble  shij)  of 

Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wrack  and  sufierance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 
Mon.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 
3  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veronessa ;  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore  :  the  Moor  himself  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 
Mon.  I   am    glad    on 't ;    't  is   a   worthy 
governor.  so 

3  Gent.  But  this  same  Cassio,  though  he 
speak  of  comfort. 
Touching  the  Tui-kish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ;  for  they  were 

parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  'Pray  heavens  he  be ; 


For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.    Let's  to  the- sea- side,  ho! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  theaerial  blue, 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3  Gent.  Come,  let 's  do  so ;    40 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cas.  Thanks,  you  the  valiant  of  this  war- 
like isle, 
That    so   approve   the   Moor. — O !    let    the 

heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea. 
Mon.  Is  he  well  shipp'd  ? 
Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  his 
pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance  ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  so 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[Within.'\  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Cas.  What  noise  1 

Mess.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o' 
the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  "A  sail !" 
Cas.  My   hopes    do   shape    him    for    the 
govei'nor.  [Guns  heard. 

2  Ge7it.  They  do  discharge   their  shot   of 
courtesy ; 
Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  't  is  that  is  arriv'd. 
2  Gent.  I  shall.  [Eodt. 

Mon.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general 
wiv'd  1  60 

Cas.  Most  fortunately  ;  he  hath  achiev'd  a 
maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoniiig  pens. 
And,  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation. 
Does  tire  the  ingener. 

Re-enter  second  Gentleman. 

How  now  !  who  has  put  in  ? 

2  Gent.  'T  is    one    lago,  ancient    to    the 

general. 

Cas.  He    has    had    most  favourable    and 
happy  speed : 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling 
winds. 
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The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, 
Traitors    ensteep'd    to    enclog    the  guiltless 
keel,  70 

As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mon.  What  is  she  ? 

Cas.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  cap- 
tain's captain, 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoiights 
A   se'nnight's  speed. — Great   Jove !   Othello 

guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful 

breath, 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits,      si 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort ! — 

Unter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Eoderigo, 
and  Attendants. 

O,  behold. 
The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore  ! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus  let  her  have  your  knees. — 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round  ! 

Bes.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 
Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd  :  nor  know  I 
aught 
But  that  he 's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here,  so 
Des.  O  !  but  I  fear — How  lost  you  com- 
pany ? 
Cas.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and 
skies 
Parted  our  fellowship.     But,  hark  !  a  saU. 
[  Within.^  A  sail,  a  sail !  [Gftms  heard. 

2  Gent.    They  give  their  greeting  to   the 
citadel  : 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cas.  See  for  the  news  ! — 

\_Hxit  Gentleman. 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome. — [^o Emilia.] 

Welcome,  mistress. — 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  Iago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners  :  't  is  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy,    loo 

[Kissinff  her. 
Iago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of 
her  lips, 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me. 
You  'd  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas  !  she  has  no  speech. 

Iago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  stUl,  when  I  have  list  to  sleep  : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant, 

7i 


She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  caiise  to  say  so. 
fygo.  Come  on,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures 
out  of  doors,  110 

Bells  in  your  parlours,    wild   cats   in   your 

kitchens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives 
in  your  beds. 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer  ! 
Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk : 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
Slmil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 
logo.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if 

,  thou  shouldst  praise  me  ? 
Iago.  0  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.  120 

Des.  Come  on ;  assay. — There 's  one  gone 

to  the  harbour  ? 
Iago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. — 
Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  1 

Iago.    I   am   about   it ;    but,    indeed,  my 
invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from 

frize; 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  Muse 

labours, 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit,   lao 
The  one 's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  prais'd !     How,  if  she  be  black 

and  witty?  . 

logo.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a 
wit. 
She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness 
fit. 
Des.  Worse  and  worse. 
Umil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 
Iago.   She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was 
fair  ; 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make 
fools  laugh  i'  the  ale-house.  What  miserable 
praise  hast  thou  for  her  that's  foul  and 
foolish  ?  141 

Iago.   There  'a   none   so   foul,    and  foolish 
thereunto, 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones 
do. 
Des.  O  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the 
worst  best.     But  what   praise  couldst  thou 
bestow  on  a  deserving  woman  indeed?  one, 
that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly 
put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itself  ? 
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never 

149 


la(]0.   She   that  was   ever  fail",   and 

proud  ; 

JIad  tongue  at  willj  and  yet  was  never  loud  ; 
.Never  lack'd  gokl,  and  yet  went  never  gay  ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said,   "  Now  I 

may ; " 
She  that,   being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being 

nigh, 
Bade    her   wrong  stay,   and  her   displeasure 

fly; 

She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail. 

To  change  the  cod's  head   for  the  salmon's 

tail; 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her 

mind, 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  : 
She  was  a  wight, — if  ever  such  wights  were, — 

Des.  To  do  what '!  iw 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small 
beer. 

Des.  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion ! — Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though 
he  be  thy  husband. — How  say  you,  Cassio  1 
is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  coun- 
sellor 1. 

Cos.  He  speaks  home,  madam  :  you  may 
relish  him  more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the 
scholar.  isr 

lago.  \Aside.'\  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  : 
ay,  well  said,  whisper  :  with  as  little  a  web 
as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Oassio. 
A  y,  smile  upon  her,  do  ;  I  will  gyve  thee  in 
thine  own  courtship.  You  say  true,  't  is  so, 
indeed.  If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out 
of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  been  better  you 
had  not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so  oft, 
which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the 
sir  iru  Very  good  ;  well  kissed,  an  excellent 
courtesy  !  't  is  so,  indeed.  Yet  again  your 
fingers  to  your  lips  1  would,  they  were  clyster- 
pipes  for  your  sake  ! — [A  trumpet  heard.^  The 
Moor  !  I  know  his  trumpet. 

Cas.  'T  is  truly  so.  iso 

Des.  Let 's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cas.  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

0th.  O  my  fair  warrior  i 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy  ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd 

death ; 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hUls  of  seas, 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  agaiia  as  low  isa 

As  hell 's  from  heaven '  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear. 


My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid. 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase, 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  ! 

I  cannot  speak  enough  to  this  content ; 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be, 

[Kissing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

lago.   \_Aside.'\  O  i  you  are  well 

tun'd  now;  •'•« 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this 

music, 
As  honest  as  I  am. 

0th.  '  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle. — - 

Nev,'s,  friends :  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks 

are  drown'd. 
How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well-desir'd  in  Cyprus  ; 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.     O  my 

sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago, 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  cofFei'S. 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ;  210 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Desde- 

mona. 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,  utuI 
Attendants, 
lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the 
harbour. — Come  hither.  If  thou  be'st  valiant, 
— as  they  say,  base  men  being  in  love  have 
then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is 
native  to  them, — list  me.  The  lieutenant  to- 
night watches  on  the  court  of  guard. — First, 
I  must  tell  thee  this, — Desdemona  is  directly 
in  love  with  him.  220 

Rod.  With  him  !  why,  't  is  not  possible. 
lago.  Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul 
be  instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence 
she  first  loved  the  Moor,  but  for-  bragging, 
and  telling  her  fantastical  lies ;  and  will  she 
love  him  still  for  prating  ?  let  not  thy  discreet 
heart  think  it.  Her  eye  must  be  fed  ;  and 
what  delight  shall  she  have  to  look  on  the 
devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with 
the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be,  again  to  in- 
flame it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite, 
loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years, 
hianners,  and  beauties  ;  all  which  the  Moor  is 
defective  in.  Now,  for  the  want  of  these 
required  conveniences,  her  delicate  tenderness 
will  find  itself  abused,   begin  to  heave  the 
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gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor;  very- 
nature  ■will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her 
to  some  second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted 
(as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  posi- 
tion), who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of 
this  fortune,  as  Cassio  does  1  a  knave  very 
voluble,  no  further  conscionable  than  in 
putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane 
seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his 
salt  and  most  hidden-loose  afifection?  why, 
none  ;  why,  none :  a  slipper  and  subtle  knave] 
a  finder-out  of  occasions ;  that  has  an  eye  can 
stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true 
advantage  never  present  itself :  a  devilish 
knave !  Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome, 
joung,  and  hath  all  those  requisites  in  him, 
that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after ;  a  pes- 
tilent complete  knave  :  and  the  woman  hath 
found  him  already.  250 

Jiod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her,  she  is 
-full  of  most  blessed  condition. 

lago.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks 

is  made  of  grapes  :  if  she  had  been  blessed, 

fihe  would  never  have  loved  the  Moor :  bless'd 

pudding  !■  Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with 

'  the  palm  of  his  hand  1  didst  not  mark  that  ■? 

Hod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but 
courtesy. 

logo.  Lechery,  by  this  hand !  an  index, 
^nd  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
And  foul  thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with 
their  lips,  that  their  breaths  embraced  to- 
gether. Villainous  thoughts,  Eoderigo  !  when 
these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way,  hard 
at  hand  comes  the  master  and  main  exercise, 
the  incorporate  conclusion.  Pish ! — But, 
sir,  be  you  ruled  by  me  :  I  have  brought  you 
from  Venice.  Watch  you  to-night;  for  the 
command,  I  '11  lay  't  upon  you  :  Cassio  knows 
you  not : — I  '11  not  be  far  from  you  :  do  you 
find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by 
speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline ; 
or  from  what  other  course  you  please,  which 
the  time  shall  more  favourably  minister.      272 

Bod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in 
choler,  and,  haply,  may  strike  at  you  :  pro- 
voke him,  that  he  may  ;  for  even  out  of  that 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny,  whose 
qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste 
again,  but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So 
shall  you  have  a  shorter  journey  to  your 
desires,  by  the  means  I  shall  then  have  to 
•  prefer  them ;  and  the  impediment  most  profit- 
ably removed,  without  the  which  there  w^re 
no  expectation  of  our  prosperity.  282 

Bod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to 
Any  opportunity. 


lago,  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by-and-by 
at  the  citadel  :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries 
ashore.     Farewell. 

Bod.  Adieu.  [Exit, 

lago.  That   Cassio   loves   her,    I   do    well 

believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  't  is   apt,  and  of  great 

credit  : 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ;  291 

And,    I   dare  think,  he'll  prove   to  Desde- 

mona 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now,  I  do  love  her 

too; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradven- 

ture, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath    leap'd    into    my    seat ;    the    thought 

whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  in- 
wards ; 
And  nothing  can,  or  shall,  content  my  soul,   soo 
Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife  ; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot   cure.     Which   thing 

to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting-on, — 
I  '11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb  ; — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too ; — 
Make  the   Moor  thank   me,    love   me,   and 

reward  me,  sio 

For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 
Even  to  madness.     'T  is  here,  but  yet  con- 

fus'd : 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  till  us'd. 

[Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  Street. 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  proclamation  ;  peo^jle 
following. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble 
and  valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain 
tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put 
himself  into  triumph  ;  some  to  dance,  some 
to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  sport 
and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him;  for,  be- 
sides these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration 
of  his  nuptial.  So  much  was  his  pleasure 
should  be  proclaimed.     All  offices  are  open  ; 
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and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting,  from  this 
present  hour  of  five,  till  the  bell  have  told 
eleven.  Heaven  bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
and  our  noble  general,  Othello  !  [Bxeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Oassio,  and 
Attendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard 
to-night  : 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 

Cas.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to  't. 

Otk.  lago  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night  :  to-morrow,  with  your 

earliest. 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — \To  Desde- 
mona.] Come,  my  dear  love  : 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 
That  profit's   yet   to   come   'twist   me   and 
you. —  10 

Good  night.     [Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona, 

and  Attendants. 

Enter  Iago. 

Cos.  Welcome,  lago :  we  must  to  the 
watch. 

Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  't  is  not 
yet  ten  o'clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus 
early  for  the  love  of  his  Desdemona,  who  let 
us  not  therefore  blame :  he  hath  not  yet 
made  wanton  the  night  with  her,  and  she  is 
sport  for  Jove. 

Cas.  She 's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

Iago.  And,  I  '11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  deli- 
cate creature.  21 

Iago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it 
sounds  a  parley  to  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye,  and  yet  methinks 
right  modest. 

logo.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an 
alarum  to  love '? 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

Iago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets ! 
Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine,  and 
here  without  are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants, 
that  would  fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health 
of  black  Othello.  32 

Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  Iago.  I  have 
very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  driuking  : 
I  could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent 
some  other  custom  of  entertainment. 


Iago.  O  1  they  are  our  friends;  but  one 
cup  :  I  '11  drink  for  you. 

Gas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night, 
and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too,  and,  be- 
hold, what  imiovation  it  makes  here.  I  am 
unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not 
task  my  weakness  with  any  more.  « 

Iago.  What,  man  !  't  is  a  night  of  revels  : 
the  gallants  desire  it. 
Gas.  Where  are  they  ? 
Iago.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call 
them  in. 

Cas.  I  '11  do  't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.     [Exit. 

Iago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 

With   that   which   he   hath   drunk    to-night 

already. 
He  '11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  ofience  sir- 

As  my  young  mistress'  dog.     Now,  my  sick 

fool,  Roderigo, 
Whom  love    has   turn'd    almost    the  wrong' 

side  out. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle-deep  ;  and  he  's  to  watch. 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus — noble,  swelling  spirits, 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance. 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle — 
Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,    'mongst    this 

flock  of  drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action  eo- 

That  may  ofiend  the  isle. — But  here    they 

come. 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat   sails  freely,   both  with   wind   and 

stream. 

He-enter  Cassio,  loith  him  Montano,  and 
gentlemen. 

Cas.  'Fore  Heaven,  they  have  given  me  a 
rouse  already. 

Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a- 
pint,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Iago.  Some  wine,  ho  ! 

[Sings.'[    And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink ; 
And  let  me  the  canakin  cliiik :  ro 

A  soldier 's  a  man  ; 
0,  m,a7i's  life 's  but  a  span  ; 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys  !  [  Wine  brought  in. 

Cas.  'Pore  Heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

Iago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where, 
indeed,  they  are  most  potent  in  potting  ;  your' 
Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag-bellied 
Hollander, — drink,  ho  ! — are  nothing  to  your 
English. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his 
drinking'?  eo' 
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I  ago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility, 
your  Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to 
overthrow  your  Almain ;  he  gives  your 
Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can 
be  filled. 

Gas.  To  the  health  of  our  general ! 

Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I  '11  do 
you  justice. 

lago.  O  sweet  England  ! 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 
Uis  hreedies  cost  him  hut  a  crown  ; 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear,  so 

With  that  he  call'd  the  tailor — lawn. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown^ 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree  : 
^T  is  pride  that  pulls  the  countfry  down. 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho  ; 

Gas.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song 
than  the  other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  't  again  ?  99 

Gas.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy 
of  his  place,  that  does  those  things. — Well, 
Heaven 's  above  all ;  and  there  be  souls 
must  be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  must  not 
be  saved. 

lago.   It  is  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Gas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to 
the  general,  nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope 
to  be  saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant.  107 

Gas.  A.J ;  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before 
me  :  the  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the 
ancient.  Let 's  have  no  more  of  this ;  let 's 
to  our  affairs. — God  forgive  us  our  sins  !— 
Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  business.  Do 
not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk  :  this  is 
my  ancient ; — this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this 
is  my  left  hand.— I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I 
can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Gas.  Why,  very  well  then ;  you  must  not 
think  then,  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters :  come, 
let 's  set  the  watch.  120 

lago.  You  see   this  fellow,    that   is   gone 
before  : 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Csesar 
And  give  direction  ;  and  do  but  see  his  vice. 
'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other  ;  't  is  pity  of  hii». 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

lago.  'T  is  evermore   the  .  prologue  to   his 
sleep  : 


He  '11  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,         iso 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well, 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils.     Is  not  this  true  'f 

Enter  Roderigo. 

lago.  [Aside  to  him.']  H®w  now,  Roderigo? 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go. 

[Exit  RODEEIGO. 

Mon.  And  't  is  great  pity,  that  the  noble 
Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place,  as  his  own  second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  :  no 

It  were  an  honest  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island  : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evU.     But  hark  !  what 
noise  1 

[Gry  within  :  "  Help  !  help  !  " 

Re-enter  Cassio,  pursuing  Roderigo. 

Gas.  You  rogue  !  you  rascal ! 
Mon.  What 's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Gas.  A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 
Bod.  Beat  me ! 
Gas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Roderigo. 
Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ; 

[Staying  him. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Gas.  Let  me  go,  sir,      149 

Or  I  '11  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come  ;  you  're  drunk. 

Gas.  Drunk  !  [Tliey  fight, 

logo.  [Aside  to  Roderigo.]  Away,  I  say  ! 
go  out,  and  cry — a  mutiny. 

[Exit  Roderigo. 
Nay  !  good  lieutenant, — God 's  will,   gentle- 
men ! 
Help,     ho  ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — 

sir  ; — 
Help,    masters ! — Here 's    a    goodly    watch, 
indeed  !  [Bell  rings. 

Who 's  that  which  rings  the  bell  1 — Diablo, 

ho! 
The  town  wOl  rise :  God's  will !    lieutenant, 

hold! 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mon.  I  bleed   still  :     I    am   hurt   to    the 
death.— He  dies  ! 
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0th.   Hold,  for  your  lives  !  leo 

logo.  Hold,  ho  !     Lieutenant, — sir, — Mon- 

tano, — gentlemen  ! — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold  !  the  general  speaks  to  you  :  hold,  for 

shame  ! 
0th.  Why,    how   now,    ho  !   from  whence 

ariseth  this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that. 
Which  Heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  1 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by   this  barbarous 

brawl  : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell !  it  frights  the  isle 
From   her  propriety. — What  is  the  matter, 

masters  ? —  wi 

Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  t,  on  thy  love,  I  charge 

thee. 
lago.  I    do    not    know ;  — friends    all   but 

now,  even  now, 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Devesting  them  for  bed  ;  and  thsn,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swoi'ds  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds  ;  iso 

And  would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Those  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 
0th.  How  came  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus 

forgot  1 
Cos.  I    pray  you,  pardon   me ;    I    cannot 

speak. 
0th.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be 

civil; 
The  gravity  and  stilliiess  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In   mouths    of  wisest    censure :    what 's   the 

matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name  iso 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger : 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now 

offends  me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night, 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin. 
When  violence  assails  us. 

0th.  Now,  by  Heaven, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  ;    zoo 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied. 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.     If  I  once  stir, 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 


How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence. 
Though  he  had  twiun'd  with  me,  both  at  a 

birth. 
Shall  lose  me. — ^What !  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel,     zio- 
In   night,   and   on  the  court   and    guard    of 

safety  ! 
'T  is  monstrous. — lago,  who  began  it  1 

Mon.  If  partially  affin'd,  or  leagu'd  in  office^ 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lago.  Toxich  me  not  so  near : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my" 

mouth, 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech,  220 

There  comes  a  .fellow,  crj'ing  out  for  help. 
And  Cassio  following   him  with   determin'd 

sword 
To  execute  upon  him.     Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause  : 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue. 
Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of 

foot, 
Outran   my   purpose ;    and   I   return'd,   the 

rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath,  which  till  to-night 
I  ne'er  might  say  before.     When  I  came  back 
(For  this  was  brief),  I  found  them  close  to- 
gether, 2B 
At  blow  and  thrust,  even  as  again  they  were 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  iiot  report : — 
But  men  are  men;  the  best  sometimes  forget: 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him. 
As  meii  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them 

best. 
Yet  surely  Cassio,  I  believe,  received  239 

From  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

0th.  I  know,  lago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making   it  light  to   Cassio. — Cassio,  I   love 

thee ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — ■ 

Re-enter  Desdbmona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up  ! — 

I  '11  make  thee  an  exiimple. 

Des.  What 's  the  matter  ] 

0th.  All 's  well  nov/,  sweeting ;  come  away 
to  bed. — • 
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Sir,    for    your   hurts,    myself   will    be    your 

surgeon. —   ■ 
Lead  him  off. —  [Montano  is  led  off. 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town,  250 

And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  dis- 
tracted.— 
Come,  Desdemona ;  't  is  the  soldiers'  life, 
To   have  their   balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with 
strife. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Iago  and  Oassio. 

logo.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  1, 

Gas.  Aj ;   past  all  surgery. 

Iago.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Cas.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation ! 
O !  I  have  lost  my  reputation.  I  have  lost 
the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  re- 
mains is  bestial. — My  reputation,  Iago,  my 
repiitation !  260 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought 
you  had  received  some  bodily  wound ;  there 
is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation. 
Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposi- 
tion ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without 
deserving :  you  have  lost  no  reputation  at 
all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser. 
What,  man !  there  are  ways  to  recover  the 
general  again  :  you  are  but  now  cast  in  his 
mood,  a  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in 
malice ;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offence- 
less  dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion.  Sue 
to  him  again,  and  he  's  yours.  271 

Cas.  1  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than 
to  deceive  so  good  a  commander  with  so 
slight,  so  drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer. 
Drank  1  and  speak  parrot  f  and  squabble  1 
swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fustian  with 
one's  own  shadow? — 0  thou  invisible  spirit 
of  wine  !  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known 
by,  let  us  call  thee  devil. 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with 
your  sword  ?     What  had  he  done  to  you  ?    280 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

Icigo.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Cas.  I 
nothing  distinctly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing 
wherefore. — O  God  !  that  men  should  put  an 
enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their 
brains !  that  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance, 
revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into 
beasts ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough : 
how  came  you  thus  recovered  ?  290 

Cas.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness, 
to  give  place  to  the  devil  vci-ath  :  one  un- 
perfectness  shows  me  another,  to  make  me 
frankly  despise  myself 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moralei-. 
As  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of 


remember  a   mass   of   things,  but 


this  country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this 
had  not  befallen;  but,  since  it  is  as  it  is, 
mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ; 
he  shall  tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard.  Had  I 
as  many  jnouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer 
would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible 
man,  by-and-by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast  I 
O,  strange  !• — Every  inordinate  cup  is  un- 
blessed, and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil.  30.3 

lago.  Come,  come ;  good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used  :  exclaim 
no  more  against  it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I 
think  you  think  I  love  you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk  F 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be 
drunk  at  some  time,  man.  I  '11  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do.  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the 
general : — I  may  say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that 
he  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the 
contemplation,  mark,  and  denotement  of  her 
parts  and  graces  : — confess  yourself  freely  to 
her ;  importune  her ;  she  '11  help  to  put  you 
in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so 
kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that  she 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness,  not  to  do  more 
than  she  is  requested.  This  broken  joint, 
between  you  and  her  husband,  entreat  her  to 
splinter;  and  my  fortunes  against  any  lay 
worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall 
grow  stronger  than  it  was  before.  S22 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

Iago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love, 
and  honest  kindness. 

Cas.  I  think  it  freely  ;  and,  betimes  in  the 
morning,  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desde- 
mona to  undertake  for  me.  I  am  desperate 
of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check  me  here. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night, 
lieutenant ;  I  must  to  the  watch.  s3i 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  Iago.  [Exit. 

Iago.  And  what 's  he  then,  that  says  I  play 
the  villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?    For  't  is  most  easy. 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit  :  she  's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.     And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were  't  to  renounce  his 
baptism,  310 

All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.     How  am  I  then  a 

villain, 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 
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Directly  to  Ms  good  ?     Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now^ ;  for  whiles  this  honest  fool     sm 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
And  she  for  him  23leads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I  '11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  1  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch. 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net  ssa 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

Re-enter  Eodeeigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like 
a  hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the 
cry.  My  money  is  almost  spent :  I  have  been 
to-night  exceedingly  well  cudgelled;  and,  I 
think,  the  issue  will  be,  I  shall  have  so  much 
experience  for  my  pains;  and  so,  with  no 
money  at  all,  and  a  Kttle  more  wit,  return 
again  to  Venice. 

lago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not 
patience  ! 


What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  1 
Thou  know'st,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by 

witchcraft ; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does 't  not   go  well  ?     Cassio    hath    beaten 

thee,  wo 

And  thou,  by  that  smaU  hurt,  hast  cashier'd 

Cassio. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the 

sun, 
Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content  thyself  awhile. — -By  the  mass,  't  ia 

morning  : 
Pleasure   and   action  make  the   hours  seem 

short. 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  bUleted  : 
Away,  I  say ;  thou  shalt  know  more  here- 
after : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.    [Exit  Roderigo.J    Two 

things  are  to  be  done, — 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress; 
I  '11  set  her  on ;  sso 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife  ■, — ay,  that 's  the  way  : 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  \Eooit. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.^ — Before  the  Castle. 


Enter  Cassio,  and  some  Musicians. 

Cas.  Masters,  play  here ;  I  will  content 
your  pains  : 

Something   that 's   brief  ;    and  bid,    "  Good 

mori'ow,  general."  \_Miisic. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments 
been  in  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose 
thus? 

1  Mus.  How,  sir,  how? 

Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  called  wind- 
instruments  % 

1  i¥MS.   Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clo.  O  !  thereby  hangs  a  tail.  w 

1  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Marr}"^,  sir,  by  many  a  wind-instrument 
that  I  know.  But,  masters,  here 's  money 
for  you  ;  and  the  general  so  likes  your  music, 
that  he  desires  you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make 
no  more  noise  witli  it. 

1  Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not 
be  heard,  to 't  again ;  but,  as  they  say,  to 
hear  music  the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 


1  Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir.  20 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  ui  your  bag, 
for  I  '11  away.     Go ;  vanish  into  air,  away  ! 
[Eoaeunt  Musicians. 

Cas.  Dost  thou  hear,  mine  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend  ;  I 
hear  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets. 
There  's  a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee.  If  the 
gentlewoman  that  attends  the  general's  wife 
be  stirring,  tell  her  there  's  one  Cassio  en- 
treats her  a  little  favour  of  speech  :  wilt  thou 
do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir  :  if  she  will  stir 
hither,  I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  si 

Cas.  Do,  good  my  friend.         [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Iago. 

In  happy  time,  lago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  ? 

Cas.  Why,  no  ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife  :  my  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

Iago.  I  '11  send  her  to  you  presently  ; 

And  I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor    40 
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Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  busi- 
ness 

May  be  more  free. 

Gas.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.  \Eocit  Iago.] 
I  never  knew 

A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emit.  Good   morrow,  good  lieutenant :    I 
am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure ;  but  all  will  sure  be 

well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it. 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly  :  the  Moor 

replies. 

That  he  jaxi  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  C3rprus, 

And  great  affinity,  and  that   in  wholesome 

wisdom  60 

He  might  not  but  refuse  you ;  but  he  protests 

he  loves  you, 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings, 
To  take  the  saf'st  occasion  by  the  front, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Gas.  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemon  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in  : 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Gas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you. 

[EooeuTii. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  amd  Gentlemen. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pUot, 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  senate  : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works ; 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  Well,  my  good  lord  ;  I  '11  do  't. 

0th.  This  fortiification,   gentlemen, — shall 

we  see  't  ? 
Gent.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Exev/nt. 


Scene  III. — The  Garden  of  the  Castle. 

Ervter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Emil.  Good    madam,    do :    I   warrant    it 
grieves  my  husband, 
As  if  the  cause  were  his. 

Des.  O  !  that 's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not 
doubt,  Cassio, 


But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Gas.  Bounteous  madam, 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He  's  never  anything  but  your  true  servant. 
Des.  I  know 't :  I  thank  you.     You  do  love 

my  lord ;  lo 

You  have  known  him  long  :  and  be  you  well 

assur'd, 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Gas.  Ay,  but,  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long, 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet. 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied, 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 
Des.  Do  not   doubt  that :   before  Emilia 

here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.     Assure 

thee,  21) 

If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  '11  perform  it 
To   the   last   article :    my  lord   shall  never 

rest; 
I  'U  watch  him  tame,   and   talk  him  out  of 

patience ; 
His  bed    shall  seem  a  school,  his  board   a 

shrift  : 
I  '11  intermingle  everything  he  does 
With   Oassio's   suit.      Therefore,  be   merry, 

Cassio ; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iago,  at  a  distance. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 
Gas.  Madam,  I  '11  take  my  leave.  so 

Des.  Why,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Gas.  Madam,  not  now :   I  am  very  ill  at 
ease. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 
Des.  Well,  do  your  discretion. 

[Exit  Cassio. 
Iago.  Ha  !  I  like  not  that. 
0th.  What  dost  thou  say  % 
Iago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if — I  know  not 

what. 
0th.  Was  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my 

wife? 
Iago.  Cassio,  my  lord  ?     No,  sure,  I  cannot 
think  it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like,       « 
Seeing  you  coming. 

0th.  I  do  believe  't  was  he. 

Des.  How  now,  my  lord  % 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 
0th.  Who  is  't  you  mean  ? 
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Des.  Wliy,  your  lieutenant  Oassio.     Good 
my  lord, 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  present  reconciliation  take ; 
For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning,  so 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  back. 

0th.  Went  he  hence  now  1 

Des.  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me, 
To   suffer  with  him.     Good  love,   call   him 
back. 
0th.  Not    now,    sweet   Desdemon ;    some 

other  time. 
Bes.  But  shall 't  be  shortly? 
0th.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.   Shall  't  be  to-night  at  supper  % 
0th.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  % 
0th.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home ; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel.  eo 

Des.  Why     then,     to-morrow    night;     or 
Tuesday  morn ; 
On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;   on  Wednesday 

morn  : 
I  pr'ythee,  name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :   in  faith,  he  's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,   the  wars  must  make 

examples 
Out  of  her  best,)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check.     When  shall  he 

come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul, 
What  you  could  ask  me  that  I  should  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on.     What!  Michael 
Cassio,  n 

That  came  a-wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a 

time, 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in !      Trust    me,   I   could  do 
much, — 
0th.  Pr'ythee,    no   more :    let    him   come 
when  he  will ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  ; 

T  is    as    I    should    entreat   you    wear   your 

gloves, 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you 

warm, 
Or  siie  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit  so 

To  your  own  person  :   nay,  when  I  have  a 

suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 


0th.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  ; 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no.     Farewell,  my 

lord. 
0th.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona  :  I  '11  come 

to  thee  straight. 
Des.  Emilia,    come. — Be   as   your   fancies 
teach  you ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  go 

[Exit,  with  Emilia. 
0th.  Excellent   wretch !     Perdition   catch 
my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee  !   and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 
logo.  My  noble  lord, — 
0th.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  1 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo'd 
my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

0th.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  why  dost 

thou  ask  ? 
lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I   did  not   think,  he  had   been  ac- 
quainted with  her.  loo 
0th.  O,  yes  ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 
lago.  Indeed  1 

0th.  Indeed  !   ay,  indeed :   discern'st  thou 
aught  in  that  1 
Is  he  not  honest  % 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Honest !  ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 
0th.  What  dost  thou  think? 
lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

By  Heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — Thou  dost  mean 

something. 
I  heard  thee  say  even  now, — thou  lik'dst  not 
that,  110 

When  Cassio  left  my  wife  :    what  didst  not 

like? 
And,  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst, 

"  Indeed  ? " 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  to- 
gether. 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.     If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 
0th.  I  think,  thou  dost ; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  fuU  of  love  and 
honesty, 
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And  weigli'st    tliy  words  before  thou  giv'st 

them  breath, —  120 

Therefore,  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the 

more  : 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that 's 

just, 
They  're  close   delations,  >yorking  from   the 

heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, — 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think-  that  he  is  honest. 
0th.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem 
none ! 
Otli.   Certain,   men    should   be  what  they 

seem. 

lago.  Why    then,    I    think    Cassio 's    an 

honest  man.  iso 

Oih.  Nay,  yet  there  's  more  in  this. 

I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 

As  thou  dost  ruminate ;    and  give  thy  worst 

of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?     Why,  say,  they  are  vile 

and  false, — 
As  where  's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  \  who  has  a  breast  so 

pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions  140 

Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend, 
lago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'st 

his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes    faults    that    are    not,) — that    your 

wisdom  yet, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits,         iso 
Would  take  no  notice ;   nor  build  yourself  a 

trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

logo.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear 
my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 


Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  't  is  some- 
thing, nothing  ; 
'T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thou-sands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him,     loi 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oih.  By  Heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thoughts. 
lago.  You   cannot,  if   my  heart  were   iiu 

your  hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  't  is  in  my  custody. 
0th.  Ha! 

lago.  O!  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy;. 
It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock . 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  :   that  cuckold  lives  in 

bliss. 
Who,   certain    of    his    fate,    loves    not    his- 

wronger ; 
But,  O  !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  soundly' 

loves !  171 

0th.  O  misery  ! 
lago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich 

enough  ; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. — 
Good  Heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why?  why  is  this? 

Think'st  thou,  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?     No  :   to  be  once  in 

doubt,  160 

Is  once  to  be  resolv'd.     Exchange  me  for  a 

goat. 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.     'T  is  not  to  make' 

me  jealous. 
To   say — my  wife  is   fair,  feeds  well,  loves> 

company. 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances 

well; 
AVIiere  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.     No,  lago ; 
I  '11   see,    before   I   doubt ;    when   I   doubt,. 

prove ;  isi 

And,  on   the   proof,  there   is  no  more   but- 

this, — - 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

lago.  I  am  glad  of  it :    for  now  I  shall 

have  reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With    franker    spirit :    therefore,   as   I   am 

bound, 
Receive  it  from  me.     I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
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Look  to  your  wife ;    observe  her  well  with 

Cassio  ; 
Wear  your  eye  thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure  : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abus'd  ;  look  to 't.  201 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well : 
In  Venice  they  do  let  Heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;   their 

best  conscience 
Is,   not  to  leave 't  undone,   but  keep 't  un- 
known. 
0th.  Dost  thou  say  so  1 
logo.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying 
you; 
And,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake  and  fear  your 

looks, 
She  lov'd  them  most. 

0th.  And  so  she  did. 

lago.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 

She  that   so  young  could  give  out   such  a 

seeming,  210 

To  seal  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — 

He   thought,  ■  t  was  witchcraft : — but   I  am 

much  to  blame  ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago.  I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your 

spirits. 
0th.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 
logo.  Ti-ust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love. — But,  I  do  see  you  're 

mov'd  : 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach,  220 

Than  to  suspicion. 
0th.  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As   my  thoughts  aim  not  at.     Cassio  's  my 

worthy  friend — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  're  mov'd. 

0th.  No,  not  much  mov'd. — 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona  's  honest. 
logo.  Long  live  she  so  !  and  long  live  you 

to  think  so  I 
0th.  And   yet,    how  natui-e    erring   from 

itself,  — 
lago.  A.J,  there 's  the  point : — as, — to  be 
bold  with  you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches,  230 

Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree, 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends  : 
Foh !    one  may  smell,  in  such,  a  will  most 

rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me ;  I  do  not  in  position 


Distiuctly  speak  of  her,  though  I  may  fear. 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And,  happily,  repent. 

0th.  Farewell,  farewell. 

If  more  thou   dost  perceive,  let   me    know 

more ;  240 

Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.     Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.       [Going. 

0th.  Why    did    I    marry? — This    honest 

creature,  doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he 

unfolds. 
lago.  [Returning.^    My   lord,    I   would    I 

might  entreat  your  honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time. 
Although  't  is  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off'  awhile. 
You   shall   by   that   perceive    him   and    his 

means :  250 

Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  meantime. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am), 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 
0th.  Fear  not  my  government. 
logo.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.        \_Exit, 
0th.  This  fellow 's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
And   knows   all   qualities,   with   a    learned 

spirit,  260 

Of  human  dealings  ;  if  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart- 
strings, 
I  'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her   down   the 

wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have ;  or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years ; — yet  that 's  not  much  : 
She  's  gone,  I  am  abus'd  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loathe  her.     O  curse  of  marriage  ! 
That   we   can   call   these   delicate   creatures 

ours,  270 

And  not  their  appetites.     I  had  rather  be  a 

toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For   others'   uses.     Yet,  't  is   the   plague   of 

great  ones ; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base ; 
'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  : 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 
When   we    do   quicken.     Look,   where    she 

comes. 
If  she  be  false,  O  !  then  heaven  mocks  itself. 
I  '11  not  believe  it. 
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He-enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ?  280 

Your  dinner  and  the  generous  islanders. 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly  1 

Are  you  not  well  1 

0th.  I  have  a  paiu  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  'Faith,  that's  with  watching;  'twill 
away  again  : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  ; 

Let  it  alone.     Come,  I  '11  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am   very  sorry   that  you   are  not 

well.  290 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Emil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin. 

This  was   her  first  remembrance   from   the 

Moor  : 
My  waywai'd  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the 

token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her  she  should  ever  keep  it,) 
"That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss,  and  talk  too.     I  '11  have  the  work 

ta'en  out. 
And  give  't  lago  : 
What  he  will   do  with  it.   Heaven  knows, 

not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy.  soo 

Re-enter  Iago. 

lago.  How  now  !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 
Emil.   Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing 

for  you. 
Iago.  A  thing  for  me  ? — it  is  a  common 

thing — 
Emil.  Ha? 

Iago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 
Emil.  O  !  is  that  all  \     What  will  you  give 
me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief! 

Iago.  What  handkerchief  % 

Emil.  What  handkerchief ! 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal,   sio 
Iago.  Hast  stol'n  it  from  her  % 
Emil.  No,  'faith :  she  let  it  drop  by  negli- 
gence ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took  't 

up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

logo.  A  good  wench  ;  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  't,  that  you 
have  been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  1 


Iago.  Why,  what 's  that  to  you  1 

[Snatching  it. 
Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  im- 
port, 
Give 't  me  again  :  poor  lady  !  she  '11  run  mad, 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  acknown  on 't ;  I  have  use 
for  it.  320 

Go,  leave  me.  '  \Eodt  Emilia. 

I  will  in  Oassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it :  trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  some- 
thing. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison  : 
Dangerous    conceits    are    in    their    natures 

poisons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to   dis- 
taste ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say 

so  : 330 

Look,  where  he  comes  ! 

Be-enter  OthellO: 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  oVdst  yesterday. 

0th.  Ha  !  ha  !  false  to  me  1 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of 

that. 
0th.  A  vaunt !  be  gone  !  thou  hast  set  me 
on  the  rack.— 
I  swear,  't  is  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know 't  a  little. 

Iago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stol'n  hours 

of  lust? 

I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not 

me :  sm 

I  slept  the  next  night  well,  fed  well,  was  free 

and  merry ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips  : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not   know 't,   and  he 's  not  robb'd 
at  all. 
logo.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 
0th.  I   had   been   happy,    if   the    general 
camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.     O  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell   the   tranquil   mind !   farewell  con- 
tent !  S49 

Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !     0,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,   and  the  shrill 
trump. 
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The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 

The  royal  banner,  and  all  qtiality, 

Pride,    pomp,   and    circumstance   of  glorious 

war  ! 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  -whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counter- 
feit. 
Farewell !     Othello's  occupation 's  gone  ! 
logo.  Is  it  possible  1 — My  lord, — 
0th.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
whore ;  suo 

Be  sure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

lago.  Is  it  come  to  this  1 

0th.  Make  me  to  see  't ;  or,  at  the  least,  so 
prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 
lago.  My  noble  lord, — 
Otli.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture 
me. 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorse ;      s7o 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 
Do  deeds  to  make   heaven   weep,    all  earth 

amaz'd  : 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  thaii  that. 

lago.  0  grace  !  O  heaven  forgive  me  ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O  wr'etched 

fool, 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! — • 

0  monstrous  world  !     Take  note,   take  note, 

O  world  ! 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence,  sso 
I  '11  love    no  friend,    sith  love  breeds  such 

offence. 
0th.  Nay,  stay. — Thou  shouldst  be  honest. 
lago.  I  should  be   wise;  for  honesty's  a 
fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

0th.  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is 

not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art 

not. 
I  '11  have  some  proof.     Her  name,  that  was 

as  fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own   face. — If  there   be   cords,    or 

knives. 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams,  S90 

I  '11  not  endure  it. — Would  I  were  satisfied  ! 
lago.  I  see,  sir,  you  are   eaten   up   with 
passion. 


I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  1 

0th.  "Would  !  nay,  I  will. 

lago.  And  may ;  but  how  1  how  satisfied, 
my  lord  I 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on, — 
Behold  her  tupp'd  1 

0th.  Death  and  damnation  !  O  ! 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 

To  bring  them  to  that  prospect.     Damn  them 

then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster,       4oo 
More  than   their   own  !     What    then  ?   how 

then  ? 
What  shall  I  say  1     Where 's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  mon- 
keys, 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk  :  but  yet,  I  say, 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances, 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  might  have  it. 
0th.  Give  me  a.  living  reason   she 's   dis- 
loyal. 41C 
lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office ; 
But,  sith  I  am  enter 'd  in  this  cause  so  far, 
Prick'd  to  't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.      I  lay  with  Oassio  lately  ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  : 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio. 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — "  Sweet  Desde- 
mona ;  120 

Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves  ! " 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my 

hand, 
Cry, — ■"  0    sweet  creature  !  "  and   then   kiss 

me  hard. 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips  :  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,   and  kiss'd  ;  and 

then 
Cried, — "  Cursed  fate,  that  gave  thee  to  the 
Moor  ! " 
0th.  O  monstrous  !  monstrous  ! 
lago.  N  ay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

0th.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion  : 
'T  is   a    shrewd   doubt,  though   it  be  but   a 
dream.  430 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other 
proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

0th.  I  '11  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be   wise  :  yet  we  see   no- 
thing done ; 
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She  may  be  honest  yet.     Tell  me  but  this  : 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand? 

0th.  I  gave  her  such  a  one  :  't  was  my  first 
gift. 

lago.  I  know  not  that  :  but  such  a  hand- 
kerchief 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th.  If  it  be  that,    440 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers, 
It  speaks  against  her,  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th.  0,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand 
lives  ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true. — Look  here,  lago; 
AH  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven : 
'T  is  gone. — 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell ! 
Yield  up,   O  love,   thy   crown   and  hearted 

throne 
To  tyrannous  hate  !     Swell,  bosom,  with  thy 
fraught,  450 

For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues  ! 

lago.  Yet  be  content. 

0th.  O,  blood,  blood,  blood ! 

logo.  Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind  perhaps 
may  change. 

0th.  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont : 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent 

pace. 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge  400 

Swallow  them  up. — \^Kneeli7ig.^  Now,  by  yond 

marble  heaven. 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow 
I  here  engage  my  words. 

logo.  Do  not  rise  yet. — \K71eeling. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service  !     Let  him  com- 
mand, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  business  ever. 

0th.  I  greet  thy  love,  470 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance 

bounteous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to 't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say. 
That  Cassio's  not  alive. 

lago.  My  friend  is  dead  ;  't  is  done  at  your 
request : 
But  let  her  live. 


0th.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  O, 

damn  her! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 

To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 

For    the   fair  devil.       Now   art    thou    my 

lieutenant.  479 

lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.       \_Eoceunt. 


Scene  IV. — Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  Lieutenant 
Cassio  lies? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  say  he  lies  anywhere. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  one  to  say  a 
soldier  lies,  is  stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to.     Where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell 
you  where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  anything  be  made  of  this  ?  10 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for 
me  to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here,  or 
he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edi- 
fied by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechise  the  world  for  him; 
that  is,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him  ;  bid  him  come  hither  ;  tell 
him,  I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and 
hope,  all  will  be  well.  so 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of 
man's  wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the 
doing  it.  {Exit. 

Des.  Where  should  I  lose  that  handker- 
chief, Emilia? 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost 
my  purse 
Full  of  cruzadoes ;  and  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who  ?  he  !  I  think  the  sun,  where  he 
was  born,  si 

Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  call'd  to  him. — 

Enter  Othello. 

How  is  't  with  you,  my  lord  ? 
0th.  Well,    my    good   lady. — [Aside.]    O, 
hardness  to  dissemble  ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 
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Bes.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

0th.  Give  me  your  Land.     This  hand  is 

moist,  my  lady. 
Des.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no 

sorrow. 
0th.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and   liberal 
heart : 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist :  this  hand  of  yours  re- 
quires 40 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer, 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 
For  here  's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'T  is  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Bes.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  't  was  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 
0th.  A  liberal  hand  :  the  hearts  of  old  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — ^hands,  not  hearts. 
Bes.  I  cannot  speak  of  this.     Come  now, 

your  promise. 
0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ?  so 

Bes.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Oassio  come  speak 

with  you. 
0th.  I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends 
me. 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 
Bes.  Here,  my  lord. 
0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 
Bes.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 
0th.  Not? 

Bes.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 
0th.  That 's  a  fault.     That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ;  eo 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people  :  she  told  her,  while 

she  kept  it, 
'T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my 

father 
Entirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  she  lost  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  spirits  should 

hunt 
After  new  fancies.     She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me 

wived, 
To  give  it  her.    I  did  so :  and  take  heed  on  *t; 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye  ;     fo 
To  lose 't  or  give 't  away,  were  such  perdition. 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Bes.  Is  't  possible  ? 

0th.  'T  is  true  :  there  's  magic  in  the  web 
of  it. 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work  ; 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the 
silk. 


And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Bes.  Indeed  !   is  't  true  ? 

0th.  Most  veritable ;   therefore  look   to  't 
welL  80 

Bes.  Then  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had 
never  seen  't. 

0th.  Ha  !  wherefore  ? 

Bes.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and 
rash  ? 

0th.  Is  't  lost  1  is  't  gone  ?  speak,  is  it  out 
o'  the  way  1 

Bes.  Heaven  bless  us  ! 

0th.  Say  you? 

Bes.  It  is  not  lost;  but  what  an  if  it  were? 

0th.  How? 

Bes.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

0th.  Fetch  't,  let  me  see  't.  so 

Bes.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir;  but  I  will  not  now. 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief :  my  mind 
misgives. 

Bes.  Come,  come ; 
You  '11  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

0th.  The  handkerchief ! 

Bes.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

0th.  The  handkerchief ! 

Bes.  A  man  that,  all  his  time. 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ; —  loo 

0th.  The  handkerchief ! 

Bes.  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away !  [Exit. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Bes.  T  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there  's  some  wonder  in  this  handker- 
chief : 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a 
man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but 

food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full, 
They  belch  us. — Look  you  !  Cassio,  and  my 
husband.  no 

Mnter  Iago  aTid  Cassio. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way ;  't  is  she  must 
do't: 
And,  lo,  the  happiness  !  go,  and  importune 
her. 
Bes.  How  now,  good  Cassio  ?  what 's  the 

news  with  you  1 
Gas.  Madam,  my  former  suit.    I  do  beseech 
you. 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
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Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart, 
Entirely  honour  :  I  would  not  be  delay'd. 
,  If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 
That  nor  my  service'past,  nor  present  sorrows, 
ITor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity,  121 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 
And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course, 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas    thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  should  I  know 

,  him, 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified,  iso 

As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best. 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure, 
For  my  free  speech.     You  must  awhile  be 

patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will, 
-Than  for  myself  I  dare  :  let  that  suffice  you. 
lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  1 
Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry  1     I  have  seen  the 

cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 
And,  like  the  devU,  from  his  very  arm         )4o 
Puff'd  his  own  brother;^and  can  he  be  angry? 
Somethii^  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet 

him. 
There  's  matter  in  't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 
Des.    I   pr'ythee,    do   so.     [Exit  Iagc] — 

Something,  sure,  of  state — 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  jirac- 

tice, 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him — 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and,  in  such 

cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.     'T  is  even 

so ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues  iso 

Our   other  healthful   members   ev'n  to  that 

sense 
Of  pain.     J^ay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not 

gods; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observancy 
As  fits  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul  : 
But  now,  I  find,  I  had  suborn'd  the  witness. 
And  he  's  indited  falsely. 

Emil.  Pray  Heaven  it  be  state-matters,  as 

you  think. 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy,         im 
Concerning  you. 


Des.  Alas  the  day  !      I   never  gave   him 

cause. 
Emil.    But    jealous    souls    will    not    be 
answer'd  so ; 
They  ai-e  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause. 
But  jealous   for   they   are  jealous ;     't  is   a 

monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Des.    Heaven    keep   that    monster    from 

Othello's  mind ! 
Emil.  Lady,  Amen. 

Des.    I  will   go  seek   him. — Cassio,  walk 
hereabout : 
If  I  do  .find  him  fit,  I  '11  move  your  suit,      170 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 
Gas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

\Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio  ! 
Cos.  What  make  you  from  home  % 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  1 
V  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your 
house. 
Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging, 
Cassio. 
What  !  keep  a  week  away  1   seven  days  and 

nights  1 
Eight  score  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent 

hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cas.  Pardon  me,  Bianca ;    iso 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been 

press'd ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time. 
Strike   off    this   score   of    absence.      Sweet 
Bianca, 
\Giving  her  Desdemona's  handkercliief. 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  O  Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause. 
Is  it  come  to  this  1     Well,  well. 

Cas.  Go  to,  woman  ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth, 
From  whence   you   have   them.       You  are 

jealous  now, 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remem- 
brance :  100 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not  neither" ;  I  found  it  in  my 
chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well :  ere  it  be  demanded 
(As  like  enough  it  will),  I  'd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do 't ;    and   leave  me  for  this 
time. 
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Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  1 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 


I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ;    201 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 
Cas.  'T  is  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring 
you. 
For  I  attend  here  ;  but  I  '11  see  you  soon. 
Bian.  'T  is  very  good  :   I  must  be  oircum- 
stanc'd.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     IV. 


Scene  I. — Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 

lago.  Will  you  think  so  1 

0th.  Think  so,  lago  ? 

Iago.  What ! 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th.  An  unauthoris'd  kiss. 

Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  a-bed. 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  % 

0th.    Naked   a-bed,  Iago,  and    not   mean 
harm? 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil  : 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so. 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt 
Heaven. 

Iago.  If  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  slip : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, —       10 

0th.  What  then  r 

Iago.  Why,  then  't  is  hers,  my  lord  ;  and, 
being  hers, 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow  't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too  : 
May  she  give  that  1 

Iago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that 's  not 
seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  they  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief, — 

0th.  By  Heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have 
forgot  it.  19 

Thou  saidst, — O  !  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  dost  the  raven  o'er  the  infectious  house, 
Boding  to  all, — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Iago.  Ay,  what  of  that  '\ 

0th.  That 's  not  so  good,  now. 

Iago.  What,  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him 
do  you  wrong? 
Or  heard  him  say, — as  knaves  be  such  abroad, 
Who,  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 
Convinced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  chose 
But  they  must  blab. 

0th.  Hath  he  said  anything  ? 

Iago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but,  be  you  well 
assur'd,  so 

No  more  than  he  '11  unswear. 


0th.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

Iago.  'Faith,  that  he  did — I  know  not  what 
he  did. 

0th.  What?  what? 

Iago.  Lie — 

Oih.  With  her  ? 

Iago.       With  her,  on  her  ;  what  you  will. 

0th.  Lie  with  her  !  lie  on  her  ! — We  say, 
lie  on  her,  when  they  belie  her.  Lie  with 
her!  that's  fulsome. — Handkerchief, — confes- 
sions, —  handkerchief.  —  To  confess,  and  be 
hanged  for  his  labour. — First,  to  be  hanged, 
and  then  to  confess  : — I  tremble  at  it. 
Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such 
shadowing  passion,  without  some  instruction. 
It  is  not  words,  that  shakes  me  thus. — 
Pish  ! — Noses,  ears,  and  lips. — Is  it  possible? 
— Confess  ! — Handkerchief  ! — 0  devil ! —     « 

[Falls  in  a  trance. 

Iago.   Work  on. 
My  medicine,  work  !  Thus  credulous  fools  are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus. 
All  guiltless,  meet  reproach. — What,  ho !  my 

lord ! 
My  lord,  1  say  !   Othello  !— 

Enter  Cassio. 

How  now,  Cassio  ? 

Cas.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Iago.  My  lord  is  fall'n  into  an  epilepsy :  50 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cas.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear. 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by-and-by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.    Look,  he  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  wfluld  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. — 

[Exit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general?  have  you  hurt  yourliead? 

0th.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

logo.  I  mock  you  !  no,  by  Heaven. 

'Would  you  would  bear  your  fortune  like  a 

man.  ei 
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0th.  A  horned  man 's  a  monster,   and  a 

beast. 
logo.  There 's  many  a  beast  then  in  a  po- 
pulous city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 
0th.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 
lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man  ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that 's  but  yok'd, 
May  draw  with  you  :   there 's  millions  now 

alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unpropex  beds, 
"Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar :  your  case  is 
better. 

0  !  't  is  the  spite  of  hell,,  the  fiend's  arch- 

mock,  ro 

To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.     No,  let  me  know; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she 
'    shall  be. 
0th.  O  !  thou  art  wise ;  't  is  certain. 
logo.  Stand  yoij  awhile  apart ; 
Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list. 
Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your 

grief 
(A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man), 
Cassio  came  hither  :  I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'scuse  upon  your  ecstacy ;       so 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with 

me; 
The  which   he   promis'd.       Do   but    encave 

yourself, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable 

scoms, 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew. 
Where,   how,  how  oft,  how  long   ago,  and 

when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife  : 

1  say,    but    mark    his    gesture.  —  Marry, 

patience ; 

Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen. 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  1  so 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience; 

But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody.     ,. 

lago.  That 's  not  amiss  ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  with- 
draw ?  [Othello  withdraws. 

Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 

A  housewife,  that  by  selling  her  desires 

Buys   herself   bread   and   clothes :     it   is    a 
creature, 

That  dotes  on  Cassio,  as  'tis  the  strumpets' 
plague. 

To  beguile  many,  and  be  begnil'd  by  one. 

He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 

From    the    excess    of    laughter.^ — Here   he 
comes. —  100 


Re-enter  Cassio. 

As  be  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor   Cassio's    smiles,    gestures,    and    light 

behaviour 
Quite  in   the  wrong.  — How   do  you   now, 
lieutenant  1 

Cos.    The  worser,  that  you   give  me  the 
addition, 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

logo.    Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are 
sure  on 't. 
\Speaking  lower.']    Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in 

Bianca's  dower, 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ! 

Gas.  Alas,  poor  caitiff !      loo 

0th.  [Aside.]  Look,  how  he  laughs  already ! 

logo.  I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so. 

Gas.  Alas,  poor  rogue  !  I  think,  'i  faith,  she 
loves  me. 

0th.  [Aside.]  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and 
laughs  it  out. 

logo.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 

0th.  \Aside.]  Now  he  importunes  him 

To   tell   it   o'er.       Go   to;    well   said,    well 
said. 

lago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry 
her : 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Gas.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

0th.  [Aside.]  Do  you  triumph,  Roman!  do 
you  triumph  ?  120 

Gas.  I  maiTy  her  ! — what !  a  customer  1  I 
pr'ythee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  mt ;  do 
not  think  it  so  luiwholesome.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

0th.  [Aside.]  So,  so,  so,  so.  They  laugh 
that  win. 

logo.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall 
marry  her.. — 

Gas.  Pr'ythee,  say  tnie. 

logo.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

0th.  [Aside.]  Have  you  scored  me  ?    Well. 

Gas.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out : 
she  is  pei-suaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her 
own  love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th.  [Aside.]  lago  beckons  me,  now  he 
begins  the  story.  i^a 

.Gas.  She  was  here  even  now  ;  she  haunts 
me  in  every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day, 
talking  on  the  sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians, 
and  thither  comes  the  bauble  ;  and,  by  this 
hand,  she  falls  me  thus  about  my  neck  ; — 

0th.  [Aside.]  Crying,  O  dear  Cassio  !  as  it 
were  :  his  gesture  imports  it.  "o- 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon 
me  ;  so  hales  and  pulls  me  :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 

0th.  [Aside.]  Now  he  tells,  how  she  plucked: 
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him  to  my  chamber.  O  !  I  see  that  nose  of 
yours,  but  not  that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to. 

Gas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

lago.  Before  me  !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Cas.  'T  is  such  another  fitchew  !  marry,  a 
perfumed  one.  149 

Enter  Bianca. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt 
you !  What  did  you  mean  by  that  same 
handkerchief,  you  gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was 
a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  must  take  out  the 
work  1 — :A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know 
not  who  left  it  there !  This  is  some  minx's 
token,  and  I  must  take  out  the  work  !  There, 
give  it  your  hobby-horse  :  wheresoever  you 
had  it,  I  '11  take  out  no  work  on 't. 

Gas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  !  how 
now,  how  now  !  leo 

0th.  [Aside.']  By  Heaven,  that  should  be 
my  handkerchief ! 

Bian.  An  you  '11  come  to  supper  to-night, 

you  may ;   an  you  will  not,  come  when  you 

are  next  prepared  for.  .  [Exit. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Gas.  'Faith,   I   must ;    she  '11   rail   in   the 

street  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 
Gas.  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 
lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you,  for  I 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you.  171 

Gas.  Pr'ythee,  come  ;  will  you  ? 
lago.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.     [Exit  Cassio. 
0th.    [Advancing.']    How  shall   I   murder 
him,  lago  ? 

logo.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at 
his  vice  ? 

0th.  O,  lago  ! 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief  ? 
0th.  Was  that  mine  ? 
lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  :  and  to  see  how 
he  prizes  the  foolish  woman,  your  wife  !   she 
gave  it  him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th.  I   would    have    him    nine   years    a- 

killing. — A  fine  woman!    a  fair  woman!    a 

sweet  woman  !  lea 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be 

damned  to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live.     No, 

my  heart  is  turned  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and 

it  hurts  my  hand.     0  !   the  world  hath  not 

a  sweeter   creature-:    she   might  lie   by  an 

emperor's  side,  and  command  him  tasks. 

_  lago.  Nay,  that 's  not  your  way.  100 

0th.  Hang  her  !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is. 

— So  delicate  with  her  needle ! — An  admirable 


musician  !  O  !  she  will  sing  the  savageness 
out  of  a  bear. — Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit 
and  invention ! — 

lago.  She  's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

0th.  O !  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times. 
And  then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition  ! 

logo.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th.  Nay,  that 's  certain : — but  yet  the 
pity  of  it,  lago ! — O,  ;Iago  !  the  pity  of  it, 
lago !  200 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity, 
give  her  patent  to  ofiend  :  for,  if  it  touch  not 
you,  it  comes  near  nobody. 

,  0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes. — Cuckold 
me  ! 

lago.  O  I  't  is  foul  in  her. 

0th.  With  mine  officer !' 

lago.  That 's  fouler. 

0th.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this 
night : — I  '11  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest 
her  body  and  beauty  unprovide  my  mind 
again. — This  night,  lago.  210 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison  ^  strangle  her 
in  her  bed,  even  the  bed  she  hath  con- 
taminated. 

0th.  Good,  good  :  the  justice  of  it  pleases ; 
very  good. 

lago.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  his  under- 
taker :  you  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

[A  trumpet  within. 

0th.  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is 
that  same  ? 

lago.  Something  froin  Venice,  sure.     'T  is 
•  Lodovico, 
Come  from  the  duke  ;   and,  see,  your  wife  is 
with  him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Atten- 
dants. 

Lod.  God  save  the  worthy  general  1 

0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod.  The   duke   and   senators   of   Venice 

greet  you.  [Giving  him  a  packet. 

0th.  I     kiss     the     instrument     of    their 

pleasures.  222 

[Ope'iis  tlie  packet,  and  reads. 

Des.  And  what 's  the  news,  good  cousin 

Lodovico  ? 
lago.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior : 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you.     How  does  Lieutenant 

Cassio? 
logo.  Lives,  sir. 
Des.  Cousin,    there's  fall'n   between  him 

and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach,  but  you  shall  make  all 

well. 
0th.  Are  you  sure  of  that  \  230 
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Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  [Reading-I  "  This  fail  you  not  to  do, 
as  you  will  "— 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ;   lie  's  busy  in  the 
paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio  ] 

Des.  A  most   unhappy  one  :   I  would  do 
much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

0th.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Des.  My  lord? 

0th.  Are  you  wise  1  mo 

Des.  What !  is  he  angry  1 

Lod.  May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  iu  his  government. 

Bes.  Trust;  me  I  am.  glad  on  't. 

0th.  Indeed  ? 

Des.  My  lord  1 

0  th.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  How,  sweet  Othello? 

0th.  Devil !  [Striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd 
in  Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it.     'T  is  very 

much : 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

0th.  O  devil,  devil !      250 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's 

teai-s. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. — 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Des.  I  wUl  not  stay  to  offend  you. 

[Going. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady. — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back, 

0th.  Mistress  ! 

Des.  My  lord? 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay ;  you  did'wish,  that  I  would  make 

,  ^      her  turn  : 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on,  259 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep; 
And  she  's  obedient,  as  you  say,  obedient, — 
Very  obedient. — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O  well-painted  passion ! 
I  am  commanded  home. — Get  you  away; 
I  '11   send   for  you   anon. — Sir,   I   obey   the 

mandate. 
And     will     return     to     Venice.  —  Hence ! 
avaunt ! —  [JExit  Desdemona. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And, — sir,  to- 
night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together  :. 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and 
monkeys!  [JExit. 


Lod.  Is  this   the  noble  Moor  whom  our 

full  senate  sra 

Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ? — Is  this  the  nature  - 

Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid 

virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 

lago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of 

brain  ? 
lago.  He 's  that  he  is  :  I  may  not  breathe 
my  censure. 
What  he  might  be, — ^if,  what  he  might,  he  is 

not, — 
I  would  to  Heaven,  he  were ! 

Lod.  What !  strike  his  wife  ! 

lago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well;    yet 
'would  I  knew, 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  use  ? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood,        28x 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

lago.  Alas,  alas ! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall 

observe  him. 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so. 
That   I  may  save  my  speech.     Do  but  go 

after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

liod.  I  am  sorry, -that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him. 

[Hxeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Unter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 

Umil.  Nor  ever  heard;  nor  ever  did  sus- 
pect. 

0th.  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  to- 
gether. 

Smil.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  and  then 
I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made-  up  between 
them. , 

0th.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

Smil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way  1 

Emil.  '  Never. 

0th.  To   fetch  her  fan,   her    gloves,   her 
mask,  nor  nothing? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0  th.  That 's  strange.  w 

Emil.  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is 
honest, 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :   if  you  think 
other. 
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Remove  your  thought ;    it  doth  abuse  your 

bosom. 
If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let   Heaven  requite   it  with   the   serpent's 

curse  ! 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There  's  no  man  happy  ;   the  purest  of  their 

wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

0th.  Bid  her  come  hither  : — go. — 

[Exit  Emilia. 
She  says  enough  ; — yet  she 's  a  simple  bawd. 
That  caniiot  say  as  much.     This  is  a  subtle 

whore,  20 

A  closet-lock-and-key  of  villainous  secrets  : 
And  yet  she  '11  kneel,  and  pray  ;  I  have  seen 

her  do  't. 

Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Desdemona. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 
0th.  Rray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des.  What  is  your  pleasure  1 
0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes  ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy 's  this  ? 

0th.  [To  Emilia.]  Some  of  your  function, 
mistress ; 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shiit  the  door ; 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  anybody  come  : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery ; — nay,  despatch. 

\_Exit  Emilia. 
Des.  Upon    my   knees,   what    doth    your 
speech  import?  so 

I  understand  a  fury  Ln  your  words. 
But  not  the  words. 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true  and 

loyal  wife. 
0th.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself ; 
Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,   the  devils 

themselves 
Should  fear    to  •  seize    thee  :    therefore,    be 

double-damn'd ; 
Swear  thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

0th.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art 

false  as  hell. 
Des.  To   whom,   my   lord  1    with   whom  ? 
how  am  I  false  ?  40 

0th.  Ah,  Desdemon  ! — away,  away,  away  ! 
2Jes.  Alas,  the  heavy  day! — Why  do  you 
weep? 
Am  I  the  motive  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me ;  if  you  have  lost 

him, 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 


0th.  Had  it  pleas'd  Heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  they  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare 

head; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ;         50 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience  :  but,  alas  !  to  make  me 
The  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow,  and  moving  finger  at, — 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my.  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life, 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence,      m 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  ! — turn  thy  complexion 

there. 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubin; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me 

honest. 
0th.  O  !   ay ;   as  summer  flies  are  in  the 
shambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O  thou 

weed? 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smdl'st  so  sweet. 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee, — 'would  thou 
hadst  ne'er  been  born  ! 
Des.  Alas  !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  com- 
mitted ?  ro 
0  th.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly 
book. 
Made   to  write  whore   upon?     What  com- 
mitted ? 
Committed  ! — 0  thou  public  commoner  ! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — ^What  committed? 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon 

•winks  ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
And  wUl  not  hear  it.    What  committed  ?  —  so 
Impudent  strumpet ! 

Des.  By  Heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 
Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian. 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord, 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 
0th.  What,'  not  a  whore  \ 
Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

0th.  Is  it  possible? 
Des.  O,  Heaven  forgive  us  ! 
0th..  I  cry  you  mercy  then  : 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress,*) 
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JDSS:      Upon,    m-y    knees     -what    d.oih.  yozt-r    speech-    iynport : 
Z unde-rstan-d-  a-  Fury    2--n,  you-r  words 
Mtct   yLot  the-   words. 
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That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ! 

Re-enter  Emilia. 

You,  you,  ay,  you  : 
We  have  done  our  course ;  there  's  money  for 

your  pains. 
I   pray  you,   turn  the   key,  and   keep  our 
counsel.  [Exit. 

Emil.  Alas !     what   does   this   gentleman 
conceive  % — 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good 
lady  ? 
Des.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 
Emil.  Good   madam,   what 's    the   matter 

with  my  loi'd? 
Des.  With  who  ] 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madatn.  loo 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 
Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I   have  none  :    do  not   talk   to  me, 
Emilia  : 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  answer  have  I  none. 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     Pr'ythee,  to- 
night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — remem- 
ber ; — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emil.  Here 's  a  change,  indeed  ! 

{Exit. 
:   Des.  'T  is  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very 

meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small' st  opinion  on  my  least  misuse  ? 

Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Iago. 

lago.   What    is   your    pleasure,    madam? 

How  is 't  with  you  1  no 

Des.  I  cannot  tell.     Those,  that  do  teach 

young  babes, 

Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks  : 

He  might  have  chid   me  so;  for,   in   good 

faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Jago.  What 's  the  matter,  lady  1 

Emil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhor'd 
her, 
Thrown  such  desjiite  and  heavy  terms  upon 

her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 
Des.  Am  I  that  name,  Iago  ? 
Iago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.    Such  as  she  says  my  lord  did  say  I 

was. 
Emil.   He  call'd  her  whore :   a  beggar  in 
his  drink  120 

Could   not  have   laid   such   terms   upon   his 
callat. 


logo.  Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  sure,  I  am  none 

such. 
logo.  Do  not  weep,,  do  not  weep.     Alas 

the  day ! 
Emil.   Hath  she    forsook   so  many   noble 
matches, 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  call'd  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one 
weep  ? 
Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 
logo.  Beshrew  him  for  't ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  1 

Des.  Nay,  Heaven  doth  know. 

Emil.   I  will  be   hang'd,    if  some   eternal 

villain,  '3o 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 

Some  cogging  cozening   slave,  to   get   some 

office, 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander;  I'll  be  hang'd. 
else. 
Iago.   Fie  !  there  is  no  such  man  :  it  is  im- 
possible. 
Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  Heaven  pardon 

him  ! 
EmAl.  A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw 
his  bones ! 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  1  who  keeps 

her  company? 
What  place  1  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what 

likeliliood  ? 
The  Moor  's  abus'd  by  some  most  villainous 

knave, 
Some    base   notorious  knave,    some    scurvy 
fellow. — ■  140 

0  Heaven  !  that  such   companions  thou  'dst 

unfold. 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash'  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world, 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

Iago,  Speak  within  door. 

Emil.   O,   fie    upon    them !     Some    such 

squire  he  was, 

That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 

And    made    you  to    suspect    me  with    the 

Moor. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des. 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 

Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of 

heaven,  i^o 

1  know   not    how    I   lost    him.     Here    I 

kneel : — 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Either  in   discourse    of   thought,  or    actual 

deed; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  foi'm ; 


O  good  Iago  ! 
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Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will, — thougli  be  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  bim  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me  !     Unkindness  may  do 

niucb ; 
And  bis  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life,       leo 
But   never   taint   my    love.     I    cannot    say 

wbore  : 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  sjseak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make 

me. 
lago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  't  is  but  his 

humour  : 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 
Des.  If 't  were  no  other, — 
lago.  'T  is  but  so,  I  warrant. 

Hark,    how   these   instruments   summon    to 


supper 


The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  the  meat,      i-o 
Go  in,   and  weep   not ;  all    things    shall   be 
well. 

\Exeimit  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Roderigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal'st  justly 
with  me. 

Icigo.  What  in  the  contrary? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  daff'st  me  with  some 
device,  lago ;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  keep'st  from  me  all  conveniency,  than 
suppliest  me  with  the  least  advantage  of  hope. 
I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  it ;  nor  am 
I  yet  persuaded,  to  put  up  in  peace  what 
already  I  have  foolishly  suffered.  isi 

Icigo.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  muoli ;  for 
your  words,  and  performances,  are  no  kin 
together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have 
wasted  myself  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels 
you  have  had  from  me,  to  deliver  to  Desde- 
mona, would  half  have  corrupted  a  votarist : 
you  have  told  me,  she  hath  received  them,  and 
returned  me  expectations  and  comforts  of 
sudden  respect  and  acquaintance ;  but  I  find 
none.  "i 

lago.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to, 
man  :  nor  't  is  not  very  well :  by  this  hand, 
I  say,  it  is  very  scurvy ;  and  begin  to  find 
myself  topped  in  it. 

lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I   tell   you,  't  is   not   very  well.     I 


will  make  myself  known  to  Desdemona :  if 
she  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over 
my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation ; 
if  not,  assure  yourself,  I  will  seek  satisfaction 
of  you.  201 

logo.  You  have  said  now. 

Rod.  A.J,  and  I  have  said  nobbing,  but 
what  I  protest  intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now  I  see  there  's  mettle  in 
thee-;  and  even,  from  this  instant,  do  build 
on  thee  a  better  opinion  .  than  ever  before. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Roderigo :  thou  hast 
taken  against  me  a  most  just  exception  ;  but 
yet,  I  prote.st  I  have  dealt  most  directly  in 
thy  affair.  210 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared, 
and  your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and 
judgment.  But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that 
within  thee  indeed,  which  I  have  greater 
reason  to  believe  now  than  ever, — I  mean, 
purpose,  courage,  and  valour, — this  night 
show  it :  if  thou  the  next  night  following  en- 
joyest  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this 
world  with  treachery,  and  devise  engines  for 
my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason 
and  compass?  221 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come 
from  Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's 
place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  1  why,  then  Othello  and 
Desdemona  return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  O,  no  !  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and 
takes  away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona, 
unless  his  abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  ac- 
cident ;  wherein  none  can  be  so  determinate, 
as  the  removing  of  Oassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean,  removing  him  1 230 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of 
Othello's  place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do? 

lago.  A.y  :  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit, 
and  a  right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  har- 
lotry, and  thither  will  I  go  to  him  :  he  knows 
not  yet  of  his  honourable  fortune.  If  you 
will  watch  his  going  thence  (which  I  will 
fashion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and  one), 
you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasure  :  I  will 
be  near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall 
fall  between  us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed  at 
it,  but  go  along  with  me ;  I  will  show  you 
such  a  necessity  in  his  death,  that  you  shall 
think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is 
now  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to 
waste  :  about  it. 

Rod.   I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.   [Hxeunt. 
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Othello.     Why,  what  art  thou? 

Desdemona.     Your  wife,  my  lord,  your  true  and  loyal  wife. 

"Othello,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  IT. 
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Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter     Othello,     Lodovico,     Desdemona, 
Emilia,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  your- 
self no  further. 
0th.  O  !  pardon  me ;  't  will  do  me  good  to 

walk. 
Lod.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank 

your  ladyship. 
Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 
0th.  Will  you  walk,  sir  ?— 

O  ! — Desdemona, — 
Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will 
be  returned  forthwith :  dismiss  your  atten- 
dant there  :  look  it  be  done. 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord.  lo 

\Exeunt  Othello,  Lodovico,  and  Attendants. 

Emil.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler 

than  he  did. 
Des.  He  says,  he  will  return  incontinent ; 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emil.  Dismiss  me : 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding;   therefore,  good 
Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu  : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him. 
Des.  So  would  not  I :    my  love   doth   so 
approve  him. 
That  even  his  stubbornness^  his  checks,  and 

frowns, — 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me, — have  grace  and  favour 
in  them. 
Emil.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade 
me  on  the  bed.  22 

Des.  All 's  one. — Good  father  !  how  foolish 
are  our  minds  ! — • 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Bar- 
bara : 
She  was  in  love;  and  he   she  lov'd  prov'd 

mad. 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of — 

willow ; 
An  old    thing  'twas,    but  it  express'd  her 

fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it :  that  song,  to-night,  so 
Will  not  go  from  my   mind;  I  have  much 

to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor   Barbara.     Pi-'ythee, 
despatch. 
Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 


Des.  No,  unpin  me  here. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 
Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 
Des.  He  speaks  well. 

Emil,  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would 
have  "walked  barefoot  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch 
of  his  nether  lip. 

Des.  [Singing.  ^^  Tlie  poor  soul  sat  sighing 
by  a  sycamore  tree  ;  « 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  ; 
Her  luvnd  on  her  hosom.  Iter  liead  on  Jier  hnee  ; 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow: 
Tlie  fresh  streams  ran  hy  her,  and  mn/rmwr'd 
her  moans  ; 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  so/ten' d  ilie 

stones  ; 
Lay  by  these. — 

SiTig  willow,  willow,  willow. 
Pr'ythee,  hie  thee  :  he  '11  come  anon. — 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  he  my  garland,  so 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve, — 
Nay,  that 's  not  next. — Hark  !  who  is  it  that 
knocks  1 
Emil.  It  is  the  wind. 
Des.   I  call'd  my  love,  false  love  ;  hut  what 

said  he  then  1 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
If  I  court  moe  women,  you  'II  couch  with  moe 

inen. 
So,  get  thee  gone;  good  night.     Mine  eyes 

do  itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  1 

Emil.  'T  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it   said   so.^0,   these 

men,  these  men  ! — 

Dost   thou    in   conscience    think,- — tell   me, 

Emilia, —  eo 

Til  at  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 

In  such  gross  kind  1 

Emil.       There  be  some  such,  no  question. 
Des.   Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all 

the  world  ? 
Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  1 
Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light ; 
I  might  do  't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 
Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all 

the  world  'i 
Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing  :  't  is  a 
great  price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.  In  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not.  ss 
Emil.  In  troth,  I  think  I  should,  and  undo 
't  when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures 
of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps, 
nor     any    petty    exhibition;    but,    for    the 
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whole  world, — why,  who  would  not  make  her 
husband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  f 
I  should  venture  purgatory  for  't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a 

wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

HmU.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i' 
the  world ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your 
labour,  't  is  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and 
you  might  quickly  make  it  right.  82 

Bes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such 
woman. 

Bmil.  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many  to  the 

vantage, 
As  would  store  the  world  they  played  for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  hxisbands'  faults, 
If  wives  do  fall.     Say,  that  they  slack  their 

duties, 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 
Throwing  restraint   upon  us ;  or,  say,  they 

strike  us,  so 


Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite  : 
Why,  we  have  galls;  and,  though  we  have 

some  grace. 
Yet  have  we  some  revenge.     Let  husbands 

know, 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  :  they  see, 

and  smell, 
And  have  their  palates,  both  for  sweet  and 

sour. 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others  1    Is  it  sport  ? 
I  think,  it  is.     And  doth  affection  breed  it  t 
I  think,  it  doth.     Is  't  fraUty,  that  thus  errs  t 
It  is  so  too.     And  have  not  we  affections,  100 
Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well ;  else  let  them 

know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so. 

Bes.  Good  night,  good  night :  Heaven  me 

such  uses  send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend  ! 

[Epaeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I. — ^A  Street. 
Enter  Iago  and  Roderigo. 


logo.    Here,     stand     behind    this     bulk ; 
straight  will  he  come  : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home. 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing ;  I  '11  be  at  thy 

elbow. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that, 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Mod.  Be  near  at  hand;  I  may  miscarry  in't. 

Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand  :  be  bold,  and  take 

thy  stand.  [Hetires. 

Hod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed; 

And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons. — 

'T  is  but  a  man  gone  : — forth,  my  sword  ;  he 

dies.  10 

Togo.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost 

to  the  sense, 

And  he  grows  angry.     Now,  whether  he  kill 

Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain  :  live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him. 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 
It  must  not  be  :  if  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  :  there  stand  I  in  much 
peril.  21 

No,  he  must  die: — but,  so  I  hear  him  coming. 


Enter  Cassio. 


Eod.  I  know  his  gait ;  't  is  he. — Villain, 

thou  diest. 
[^Bushing  out,  and  making  a  j)ass  at  Cassio. 
Cas.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  in- 
deed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st : 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

^Braws,  and  wounds  Roderigo. 

Jiod.  O,  I  am  slain  ! 

[Iago  ruslies  from  his  post,  cuts  Cassio 

behiyid  in  the  leg,  and  exit. 

Cas.  I  am   maim'd  for   ever. — Help,   ho  ! 

murder  !  murder  !  [FaUs. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  distance. 

0th.  The  voice  of  Cassio  : — Iago  keeps  his 

word. 
Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am  ! 
0th.  It  is  even  so. 

Gas.  O,  help  !  ho  !  light !  a  surgeon  !        so 
0th.  'T  is  he. — O  brave  Iago,  honest,  and 
just. 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's 

wrong ! 
Thou  teachest  me, — Minion,  your   dear  lies 

dead, 
And  your   unblest   fate  hies  : — strumpet,  I 

come  ! 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes, 
are  blotted ; 
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Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood 
^  be  spotted.  [JEaiit. 

Enter  Lopovico  and  GeatiaNO,  at  a  distance. 

Cas.  What,  ho  I    no  watch  ?    no  passage  ? 
murder !  murder ! 

Gra.  'T  is  some  mischance  j  the  cry  is  very 
direful. 

Cas.  O,  help  ! 

Lod.  Hark  ! 

Bod.  O  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans.— It  is  a  heavy 
night ! 
These  may  be  counterfeits. ;  let 's  think  't  un- 
safe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 

Rod.  Nobody  come  %  then  shall  I  bleed  to 

■  .death. 

Lod.  Hark  !  40 

He-enter  Iago,  with  a  tiglit. 

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with 

light  and  weapons. 
laffo.  Who 's  there  ]  whose  noise  isi  this, 

that  cries  on  murder  ? 
Lod.  We  do  not  know. 
Iago.  Did  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cas.  Here,  here  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  help 

me ! 
Iago.  What 's  the  matter  ] 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ^.ncient,  as  I  take  it. 
Lod.    The  same,  indeed ;    a  very  valiant 

fellow.  52 

logo.    What   are   you  here,   that   cry   so 

grievously  ? 
Cas.  Iago?  .0  !    I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by 

villains : 
Give  me  some  help. 

Iago.  0  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have 

done  this  1 
Cas.  I  ttiink  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  O  treacherous  villains  ! — 

[To  LoDOVico  and  Geatianc]  What  are  you 

there  1  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 
Eod.  O,  help  me  here  !  .       eo 

Cas.  That 's  one  of  them. 
Iago.  O  murderous  slave  !  0  villain  ! 

[Stabs  RoDEEiGO. 
Sod.  O  damn'd  Iago  !  0  Inhuman  dog  ! 
Iago.    Kill  men  i'  the  dark  1 — Where   be 

these  bloody  thieves  ? — 
How  silent   is   this  town  ! — Ho  !    murder ! 

■  murder  ! 

What   may  you   be  ?    are   you  of  good,   or 
evil  ? 
Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 
Iago.  Signior  Lodovico  1 


Lod.  He,  sir, 

Iago.    1  cry  you  mercy.       Here 's  Cassio 

hurt  by  villains. 
Gra.  Cassio  1  to 

Iago.  How  is 't,  brother  ? 
Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
Iago.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  ! — 

Light,  gentlemen  ;  I  '11  bind  it  with  my  shirt 

Enter  Bianca. 

•   Bian.  What  is .  the  matter,  hoj  who  is  't 
that  cried  ? 
Iago.  Who  is 't  that  cried  1  ' 
Bidn.  0  my  dear  CasSio !  mylsweet  Cassio ! 

0  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio  ! 

Iago.    O  notable  strulnpet ! — Cassio^  may 

you  suspect 

Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled 

you? 

Cas.  No.  8c 

Gra.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus  :  I  have 

been  to  seek  you. 
logo.    Lend  me  a  garter: — so. — O,  for  a 
chair, 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  ! 

Bian.  Alas  !  he  faints. — O  Cassio,  Cassio, 

Cassio ! 
Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come. 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no? 
Alas  !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo?    no: — yes,    sure.       0   Heaven! 
Eoderigo.  so 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 
Iago.  Even  he,  sir  ;  did  you  fenow  nim  ? 
Gra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

Iago.  Signer  Gratiano  ?     I  cry  you  gentle 
pardon ; 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  man- 
ners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Grd.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ? — 0,  a  chair,  a 

chair ! 
Gra.  Roderigo! 

Iago.  He,  he,  't  is  he. — [A  chair  brought  in.] 
O  I  that 's  well  said  ; — the  chair. — 
Some   good   man    bear   him   carefully   from 
hence ; 

1  '11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon. — [To  Bianca.] 

For  you,  mistress,  100 

Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  slain 

here,  Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend.     What  malice  was  be- 
tween you  ? 
Cas.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know 
the  man. 
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lago.  [To  Bianca.]  What,  look  you  pale  1 
— 0,  bear  liim  out  o'  the  air.— 
[Cassio  and  Eoderigo  are  horne  off. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen. — Look  you  pale, 

mistress? 
Do  you  perceive  theghastness  of  her  eye? — 
Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon. — 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her : 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  will 


Though  tongues  were  out  of  use.  no 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  'Las  !   what 's  the  matter  1   what 's 

the  matter,  husband  ? 
lago.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the 
dark 
By  Roderigo,  .and  fellows  that  are  'scap'd. 
He  's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman !   alas,  good 

Cassio !  " 

lago.  This  is  the  fruits  of  whoring. — Pr'y- 
tbee,  Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  siipp'd  to-night. — 
What !  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 

Biari.  He  siipp'd  at  my  house  ;  but  I  there- 
fore shake  not. 
lago.  O,  did  he  so  ?   I  charge  you,  go  with 
me.  120 

Emil.  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 
Bian.  I  ani  no  strumpet ;   but  of  life  as 
honest. 
As  you  that  thus,  abuse  me. 

Emih  As  I  ?  foh !  fie  upon  thee  ! 

logo.  Kind  gentlemen,  let 's  go  see.  poor 
Cassio  dress'd. — 
Come,    mistress,    you   must    tell  's   another 

tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on  afore  1— [Aside.']  This  is  the 

night. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Bedchamber. 

Desdemona  im,  bed  asleep.      A  light  burning. 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my 

soul, — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars ! — 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I '11  not  shed  her  blood; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else   she'll  betray  more 

men. 


Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light : 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me ;   but  once  put  out  thy 

light,  10 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.      When  I  have 

pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wither  : — I  '11  smell  it  on  the 

tree. —  .      [Kissing  her. 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  !^-One  more,  one 

more. — 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill 

thee, 
And  love  thee  after. — One  more,  and  this  the 

last  :  !.:... 

So  sweet  was  ne'er  so, fatal.     I  must  weep,  20 
But    they   are    cruel  tears :    this   sorrow 's 

heavenly ; 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes. 
Des.  Who  's  there?  •  Othello? 
0th.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 
0th.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemon? 
Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  yon  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  Heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord  !  what  mav  you  mean 

by  that? 
0th.  Well,  do  it,  and  Idb  brief ;  I  will  walk 
by :  30 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; . 

No, — Heaven  forfend  ! — I  would  not  kill  thy 
soul. 
Des.  Talk  you  of  killing? 
0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  '  Then,  Heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

0th.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill 

me. 
0th.  Hum  ! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  you  are  fatal 
then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  so.     Why  I  should  fear, 

I  know  not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel  I 
fear. 
Olh.  Think  on  thy  sins. 
Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0th.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest.  ■si 

Des.  That  death  's  unnatural,  that  kills  for 
loving. — 
Alas  !  why  gnaw  you  so  j-our  nether  lip  ? 
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Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame : 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so.     What's  the  matter? 

0th.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd 
and  gave  thee. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ! 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  perjury  :  thou  art  on  thy  death 

bed.  61 

Des.  A.J,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0  th.  Yes,  presently  : 

Therefore,  confess  thee  freely,  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conceji- 

tion, 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

0th.  I  say,  Amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never 
did 
Offend  you.  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  Heaven 
As  I  might  love  :  I  never  gave  him  token,  ei 

0th.  By  Heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief 
in  's  hand. 

0  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart. 
And  niak'st  me  call  what  I  intend  to  do, 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice ; 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it  then  ; 

I  never  gave  it  him. — Send  for  him  hither  ; 
Let  him  confess  3,  truth. 

0th.  He  hath  confess'd. 

Des.  What,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  That  he  hath  us'd  thee. 

Des.  How?  unlawfully?  ?o 

0th.  Ay. 

Des.  He  will  not  say  so. 

0th.  No  ;  his  mquth  is  stopp'd  : 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for  't. 

Des.  O,  my  fear  interprets. — What,  is  he 
dead? 

0th.  Had  all  his  hajrs  been  lives,  my  great 
revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des, .  Alas  !'  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

0th.  Out,    strumpet !      Weep'st   thou   for 
him  ;to  my  face  ? 

Des.  O '  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

0th.  Down,  sijrumpet !  so 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow;  let  me  live  to-night. 

0th.  Nay,  if  yoji  strive, — • 

.Des.  But  half  an  hour  I 

0th.  Being  done,  there  is  no  pause. 


Des.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer, 

0th.'  It  is  too  late.  [He  smothers  her, 

Emil.  [Within.]  My  lord,  my  lord  1  what, 

ho  !  my  lord,  my  lord ! 
0th.  What    noise    is    this  !^-Not    dead  ? 
not  yet  quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. — 

So,  so.  10 

Umil.  [Within.]  What,  ho !  my  lord,  my 

lord !    . 
0th.  Who  's  there  ? 

Uniil.   [Within.]    0,    good    my    lord!    I 

would  speak  a  word  with  you. 
0th,    Yes  ; — -'t  is     Emilia  : — ^^by-and-by. — 

She  '.s  dead. —  :  .  . 

'T  is  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death  ; 
The  noise  was  high.-^Ha  !  no  more  moving? 
Still    as   the    grave.— Shall    she   come    in? 

Were 't  good  ?— 
I  think  she  stirs  again  : — ^no. — What 's  best 

to  do? 
If  she  come  in,  she  '11  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  1 — I  have  no 

wife : 
O,  insupportable  !  0  heavy  hour !  loo 

Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of   sun  and  moon,  and  that   the  affrighted 

globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

£mil,  [Within.]  I  do  beseech  you,  I  may 

speak  with  you. 
O,  good  my  lord ! 

0th.  I   had    forgot    thee.      0 !    come   in, 

Emilia. — 
Soft, — by-and-by  : — let    me     the     curtains 

draw. — 
Where  art  thou  ?    What 's  the  matter  with 

thee  now?  [Unlocks. the  door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  0,   my   good   lord !    yonder 's  foul 

murder  done. 
0th.  What!  now?  no 

Emil.  Bijt  now-,  my  lord. 
0th.  It  is  the  vei-y  ei-ror  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was 

wont, 
And  makes  men  mad.  , 

Emil.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young 
Venetian, 
Call'd  Roderigo. 


Roderigo  kill'd ! 


0th. 
And  Cassio  kill'd ! 

Emil.  No ;  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

0th,  Not  Cassio  kill'd !     Then  murder 's 
out  of  tune, 
/^nd  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 
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Bes.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murder'd  ! 
Emil.  Alas  !  what  cry  is  that  % 

0th.  That!  what?  121 

Emil.  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's 
voice :- — 
Help  !  help,  ho  !  help  ! — 0  lady,  speak  again! 
Sweet  Desdemona  !  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak ! 
i)es.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 
Emil.   O,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 
Des.  Nobody  ;  I  myself  :  farewell : 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.     O,  farewell! 

[Dies. 
0th.  'Whj,  how  should  she  be  murder'd  1 
Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  1 

0th.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 
Emil.  She  said   so  :   I  must  needs  report 
the  truth.  isi 

0th.  She 's  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell : 
'T  was  I  that  kill'd  her. 

Emil.  O  !  the  more  angel  she. 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

0th.  She  turn'd   to  folly,  and   she  was  a 

whore. 
Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a 

devil. 
Otli.  She  was  false  as  water. 
Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  :    O  !    she  was  heavenly 
true. 
0th.  Cassio  did  tup  her  ;  ask  thy  husband 
else.  139 

0  !  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity.     Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  Thy  husband. 

Emil.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

0th.  A.J,  with  Cassio.     Nay,  had  she  been 
true, 
If  Heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  afad  perfect  chrysolite, 

1  'd  not  have  pold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  Ay,  't  was  he  that  told  me  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime    lai 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil.  My  husband  1 

0th.  "What  needs  this  iterance,  woman  ?    I 
say,  thy  husband. 

Emil.  0    mistress !    villainy    hath    made 
mocks  with  love. — 
My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false  I 

0th.  He,  woman ; 

I   say,   thy  husband  :   dost   understand  the 

word  ? 
VJy  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Piot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart : 


She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 
0th.  Ha!  isi 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th.  Peace  !  you  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do 

me  harm, 

As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     O  gull !  O  dolt ! 

As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 

I  care  not   for  thy  sword ;   I  '11   make  thee 

known, 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives. — Help !  help,  ho ! 

help ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  mistress  !     Murder  ! 
murder !  170 

Enter  Montano,  Geatiano,  and  Tago. 

Mon.  What  is   the   matter? — How   now, 

general  ? 
Emil.  0  !  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  have 
done  well. 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on   your 
neck. 
Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
EttiH.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'st  a 
man : 
He  says,  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was 

false. 
I  know,  thou  didst  not,  thou  'rt  not  such  a 

villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

logo.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told 

no  more 

Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  was 

false  %  181 

lago.  I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned 
lie; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie. — 
She  false  with  Cassio ! — Did  you  say  with 
Cassio  1 
lago.'  With  Cassio,  mistress.    Go  to,  charm 

your  tongue. 
Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am 
bound  to  speak. 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 
All.  O  heavens  forfend  ! 
Emil.  And    your   reports    have    set    the 
murder  on.  19c 

Olh.  Nay,  stare  not,  masters :   it  is  true, 

indeed. 
Gra.  'T  is  a  strange  truth. 
Mon.  0  monstrous  act ! 
Emil.  Villainy  !  villainy  !  villainy  1 

I   think   upon 't, — I  think, — I  smell 't ; — O 
villainy ! 
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I  thought  so  then : — I  '11  kill  myself  for  grief. — 

0  villainy,  villainy ! 

lago.  What !  are  you  mad  ?    I  charge  you, 
get  you  home. 

JEmil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave 
to  speak  : 
'T  is  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. — 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home.  200 

0th.  O  !  0  !  O  !  [Falling  on  the  bed. 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar ; 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent, 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th.  [Rising.l  O  !  she  was  foul. — 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle.     There  lies 

your  niece. 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly 

stopp'd. 
I  know,  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 
Gra.  Poor    Desdemon !    I   am    glad    thy 
father's  dead. 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live 

now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate 
turn,  210 

Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  toreprobance. 

0th.  'T  is  pitiful ;  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  she  with  Gassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed :  Gassio  confess'd 

it; 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognisance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her.    I  saw  it  in  his  hand ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother.  220 

Emil.  0  Heaven  !  O  heavenly  powers ! 
logo.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil.  :'T  will  out,  't  will  out :— I  hold  my 
■  peace,  sir  ?  no ; 
No,  I' will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north  : 
Let  Heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I  '11  speak. 
lago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 
Emil.  I  will  not. 

[Iago  offers  to  stab  his  viife. 
Gra.  Fie ! 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Emil.  O  thou  dull  Moor!  that  handkerchief 
thou  speak'st  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband  ; 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness,  20 

(More  than, .indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it. 

Icigo.  Villainous  whore  ! 

Emil.  Shegiveit  Cassio!  no,  alas  !  I  found 
it, 
And  I  did  give  't  my  husband. 


Iago.  Filth,  thou  liest ! 

Emil.  By  Heaven,  I   do  not;    I   do  not, 
gentlemen. — 
O  mvirderous  coxcomb !  what  should  such  a 

fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ? 

[Iago  stabs  Emilia,  then  runs  out. 

0th.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven. 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious 

villain  ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  :  sure,  he  hath  kill'd 

his  wife. 
Emil.  A.J,  ay.     O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress' 
side !  210 

Gra.  He  'g  gone,  but  his  wife 's  kill'd. 
Mon,  'T  is  a  notorious  villain.      Take  you 
this  weapon, 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor. 
Gome,  guard  the  door  without :  let  him  not 


But  kill  him   rather.     I  '11  after  that  same 

villain. 
For 't  is  a  damned  slave.  [Exit. 

0th.  I  am  not  valiant  neither, 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?     I  will  play  the 
swan,  250 

And  die  in  music. — \Singing.\     Willow,  wil- 
low, willow. — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel 

Moor : 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true  ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die, — I  die.    [Dies. 
0th.  I  Jiave  another  weapon  in  this  cham- 
,  ber ; 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper. 

0  !  here  it  is. — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 
Gra.  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee 

dear  : 
Tholi  hast  no  weapon,    and    perforce    must 
sufier. 
0th.    Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  speak 
with  me,  250 

Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 
Gra.     What  is  the  matter  ? 
0th.  Behold  !  I  have  a  weapon ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 

1  have  made  my  way  through  more  impedi- 

ments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop. — But,  0  vain 

boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  1  't  is  not  so  now.-— 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd: 
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Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail.  271 

Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  1  't  is  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And    he    retires. — Where    should     Othello 

go?— 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?     O  ill-starr'd 

wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock  !  when  we  shall  meet  at 

compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from 

heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my 

girl ! 
Even  like  thy  chastity.  279 

O,  cursed,  cursed  slave  ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  ! 
O  Desdemon  !  dead,  Desdemon  !  dead  !  O ! 

£nter  LoDOVico,  Montano,  Cassio,  carried  in 
a  choir,  and  Officers,  vnth  Iago,  prisoner. 

Lod.  Where   is   this   rash   and   most    un- 
fortunate man  ? 
0th.   That 's  he  that  was  Othello  ; — hei-e  I 

am. 
Lod.    Where    is    that   viper?    bring   the 

villain  forth. 
0th.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; — but 
that 's  a  fable  : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Wounds  Iago. 
Lod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 
Iago.  I  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  kill'd. 

0th.  I  am  not  sorry  neither  :  I  'd  have  thee 
live ;  291 

For,  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die. 
Lod.   O  thou  Othello !  that  wert  once  so 
good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  damned  slave, 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

0th.  Why,  anything  : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  did  I  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 
Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confessed  his 
villainy : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

0  th,     A.J.  300 

Gas.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  yon  cause. 
0th.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  you  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil, 
Why  he  hath   thus   ensnar'd  my  soul   and 
body? 
Iago.    Demand   me   nothing :     what    you 
know,  you  know  : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 
Lod.  What !  not  to  pray  I 


Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

0th.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath 
befall'n. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not.     Here  is  a 
letter,  sio 

Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Eoderigo  ; 
And  here  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th.  0  villain  ! 

Cos.         Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross  ! 

Lod.    Now,    here  's   another   discontented 
paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to   have  sent  this  damned 

villain ; 
But  that,  belike,  Iago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

0th.  O  thou  pernicious  caitifi' ! — 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief, 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Gas.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber : 

And  he  himself  confess'd,  but  even  now,  s  a 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  pui-pose, 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

0th.  O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

Gas.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter, 
How  he  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  and  even  but  now  he  spake. 
After  long  seeming  dead, — Iago  hurt  him,  sso 
Iago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go 
with  ns : 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off", 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  slave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him 

long. 
It  shall  be  his.      You  shall  close  prisoner 

rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To   the  Venetian   state. — Come,  bring  him 
away, 

0th.  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you 

go.  SIO 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 

know 
No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  must 

you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme;  of  one,  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
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Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  sub- 

du'd  eyes, 
Albeit  imused  to  the  melting  mood,  ssi 

Drops  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their    medicinable    gum.       Set    you   down 

this; 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him — thus.  [Stabs  himself. 

Lod.  O  bloody  period  ! 
Gra.  AU  that 's  spoke  is  marr'd. 

Otli.  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee : — no 
way  but  this, 

\Falling  wpon  Desdemona. 
Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Lies. 


Gas.  This  did  I  fear,  but'  thought  he  had 
no  weapon ;  s62 

For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.   [To  Iago.]  O  Spartan  dog  ! 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea  ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed ; 
This  is  thy  work  :  the  object  poisons  sight ; 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house, 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they   succeed   on  you. —  To   you,    lord 

governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture  : — O,  enforce 

it  !  371 

Myself  will  straight  aboard,  and  to  the  state 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate. 

\Exeunt. 


A    LOVER'S    COMPLAINT. 


From   oflf  a  hill  whose   concave   womb   re- 
worded 
A.  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  ac- 
corded, 
And  down  I  laid  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale ; 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and 


Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 
Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 
Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime 

it  saw  10 

The  carcass  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done  : 
Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 
Nor  youth  all  quit;   but,  spite  of  Heaven's 

fell  rage, 
Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd 


Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  content  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe         20 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes   her  levell'd   eyes  their   carriage 

ride. 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime,  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth ;   sometimes  they  do  ex- 
tend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix'd, 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride  ;  so 
For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd 

hat. 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  bid  bide, 
And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from 

thence, 
Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 


A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  di-ew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet. 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 
Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet,  *> 

Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 
Where  want   cries  some,   but  where   excess 
begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the 

flood; 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood, 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes,    so 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear ; 
Cried,  "  0  false  blood,  thou  register  of  lies. 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear ! 
Ink    would   have    seem'd    more    black    and 

damned  here." 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 
Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh, — 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew, — 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew ;       ei 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat. 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide  : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied. 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstacy  assuage, 
'T  is  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age.  70 

"  Father,"  she  says,  "  though  in  me  you  be- 
hold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power  : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
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Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

"  But  woe  is  me  !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit, — it  was  to  gain  my  grace, — 
Of  one  by  natwe's  outwards  so  commended,  ao 
That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  Ms  face. 
Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her 

place ; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 
She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

"  His   browny   locks   did   hang  in   crooked 

curls, 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find  : 
Each   eye   that   saw   him   did   enchant   the 

mind; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn,  so 

What  largeness  thinks  in  Paradise  was  sawn. 

"  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin  ; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to 

wear; 
Yet  shoVd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear, 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

"His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free; 
Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  Apnl  is  to  see,         102 
When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though 

they  be. 
His  rudeness  so,  with  his  authoris'd  youth, 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

"Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would 

say, 
'  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes  : 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway, 
What   rounds,    what   bounds,   what   course, 

.    what  stop  he  makes  ! ' 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes,      no 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

"  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went : 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case  : 
All   aids,  themselves  made   fairer  by  their 

place. 
Came  for  additions,  yet  their  purpos'd  trim 
Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by 

him. 


"So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue         120 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  make    the   weeper    laugh,   the    laugher 

weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  wiU  : 

"  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old,  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In    personal    duty,     following     where     he 

haunted :  iso 

Consents    bewitch'd,    ere    he    desire,    have 

granted. 
And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills 

obey. 

"  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get, 
To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind; 
Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 
The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 
Of  lands  and   mansions,   theirs  in  thought 

assign'd ; 
And  labouring  in  moe  pleasures  to  bestow 

them, 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe 

them.  HO 

"  So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand. 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple  (not  in  part). 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in 

art,  . 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserv'd   the   stalk,  and  gave  him   all   my 

flower. 

"  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 
Demand  of  him,  nor,  being  desired,  yielded  ; 
Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid,  is 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded 
Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 
Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain'd  the 

foU 
Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

"  But,  ah  !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 
The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 
Or  forc'd  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content, 
To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way  ? 
Counsel  may  stop  awhile  what  will  not  stay  ; 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen        160 
By   blunting    us   to   make   our   wits    more 
keen. 
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"  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  other's  proof ; 
To  be  forbod  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof ! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  Eeason  weep,  and  cry,    '  It  is  thy 
last.' 

"  For  further  I  could  say,  '  This  man 's  un- 
true,' 

And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 

Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards 
grew,  171 

Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 

Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 

Thought  characters,  and  words,  merely  but 
art. 

And  bastai-ds  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

"  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me  :   '  Gentle  maid, 
Have   of  my  suffering   youth   some   feeling 

pity. 

And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid  : 
T'hat  's  to  ye  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said  ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto,    isi 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  woo. 

"  '  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 
Love  made  them  not :    with  acture  they  may 

be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind  : 
They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame 

did  find, 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

"  '  Among  the   many  that   mine    eyes  have 

seen,  i9> 

Xot  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as 

warm'd, 
Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen, 
Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd  : 
Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was 

harm'd ; 
Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but   mine  own  was 

free, 
And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

"  '  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies 

sent  me, 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 
Figuring  that   they  their  passions  likewise 

lent  me 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood  200 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'dmood; 


Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

"  '  And,   lo !    behold  these   talents  of  their 

hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd). 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd, 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality^ 

"  '  The  diamond,  why,  't  was  beautiful  and 
hard,  211 

Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend ; 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend  ; 

The  heaven-hued  sapphire,  and  the  opal 
blend 

With  objects  manifold  :  each  several  stone, 

With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil'd,  or  made  some 
moan. 

"  '  Lo  !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot. 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender, 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them 

not,  220 

But  yield   them   up  where    I    myself  must 

render ; 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender  : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  en  patron  me. 

" '  O  !  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless 

hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of 

praise  ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did 

raise  ; 
What  me,  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums.      231 

"  '  Lo  !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose   rarest    havings   made   the    blossoms 

dote  : 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat. 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  re- 
move. 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

" '  But  O,   my  sweet !   what  hibour  is 't  to 

leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not 

strives  ?  241 
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Paling  the  place  wHch  did  no  form  receive ; 
Playing    patient    sports    in    unconstrained 

gyves? 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 
The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight, 
And   makes  her   absence   valiant,   not    her 

might. 

"  '  O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true  ! 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly  ; 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye  :  250 

Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd, 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 

'"How  mighty   then  you  are,   O,  hear  me 

tell! 
The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong 
Have   emptied   all   their   fountains   in    my 

well, 
And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among  : 
.  I  strong  o'er  them,   and   you   o'er  me    being 

strong, 
Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 
As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

" '  My  parts  had  power   to  charm   a  sacred 
nun,  260 

Who,  disciplin'd,  ay,  dieted  in  grace, 
BeKev'd  her  eyes,  when  they  to  assail  begun. 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O    most  potential    love  !    vow,    bond,    nor 

space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For   thou   art   all,  and   all   things  else  are 
thine. 

"  'When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts 

worth 
Of  stale  example  ?     When  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of   wealth,    of  filial    fear,     law,     kindred, 

fame  !  270 

Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst    rule,    'gainst 

sense,  'gainst  shame ; 
And    sweetens,    in    the    sufiering    pangs    it 

bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

" '  Now,  all   these   hearts  that  do  on   mine 

depend. 
Peeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  gi-oans  they 

pine. 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend, 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst 

mine. 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 


And    credent    soul    to    that    strong-bonded 

oath. 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.'  280 

"  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my 

face; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace. 
O,   how   the    channel   to   the    stream    gave 

grace ! 
Who  glaz'd  with   crystal  gate  the   g'owing 

roses 
That  flame  through  water  which   their  hue 

encloses. 

"  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  ! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes  290 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 
What   breast    so    cold  that    is   not  warmed 

here? 
O  cleft  efiect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence   and   chill   extincture 

hath! 

"  For,  lo  !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears ; 
There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dafi''d ; 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears  : 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  melting  ;  though  our  drops  this  difference 
bore,  300 

His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

"  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives. 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 
Or  swounding  paleness  5   and  he  takes  and 


In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives 
To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes, 
Or   to  turn  white,    and    swound    at   tragic 
shows  : 

"  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim,  sio 
Sliowing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame  ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would 

maim  : 
Against    the    thing    he    sought    he    would 

exclaim  ; 
When  he  most  burn'd  in  heart-wished  luxury. 
He   preach'd   pure    maid,   and   prais'd   cold 

chastity. 

"  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd ; 
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That    the    unexperient    gave    the    tempter 

place, 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hovei^d. 
Who,  young  and   simple,  would  not  be   so 

lover'd  1  320 

Ah  me  !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make, 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 


"  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye  ! 
O,  that  false  fire,  which  in.  his  cheek  so  glow'd  ! 
O,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly  ! 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spungy  lungs  bestow'd  ! 
O,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seeming  ow'd, 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid  !  " 
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Including  Bepairing.LasV 
ing^  andFinisning.  179  Illus- 
trations. 

How  to  Write  Signs,  Tickets, 
and  Fosters.  170  Illustrations. 


Wood  Finishing:  Compris- 
ing Staining,  Varnishing. 
Polishing,  etc.  With  Numer- 
ous Engravings  and  Diagrams. 

Dynamos  and  Electric  Mo- 
tors, How  to  Make  and  Bun 
Them.    142  Illustrations. 

Cycle  Building  and  Bepair- 
ing.  With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings and  Diagrams. 


9d. 


1/- 


Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

Hand  and  Eye  Training  Cards  for   Class  Use.     By 

George  Ricks.    In  5  Sets.    Each. 
Latin  Prfmer,  The  First.    By  Frof.  Postgate,  M.A 
Science   Applied  to  Work.    By  1,  A.  Bower.    Illustrated. 
Science  ot  Everyday  Life.    By  J.  A.  Bower.    Illustrated. 
Kovrard's  Art  of  Reckoning.    (Also  at  2s.  and  5s.) 
Cassell's  "Modern  School''  Test  Cards.    Seven  Sets  of 

40  Cards  in  Case.    Each. 
Cassell's  "Combination"  Test  Cards.     Six -Sets  of  36 

Cards  with  Answers,  in  Packet.    Each. 
FlonrerSf  Studies  In.     In  Thirteen  Packets,  each  containing  Six 

Flowers.    Each  Packet 
Spelling.  Morell's  Complete  Manual  of. 
Euclid.  Cassell's.  First  Six  Books,  with  the  nth  and  isth  of  EucUd. 
Cassell's  Historical  Readers. 

The  History  of  England  for  Elementary  Schools.     For 
Upper  standards. 

Fart  II.  From  Elizabeth  to  Modem  Times,    is. 
German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.    By  A.  Jagst 
Folsrtechnic  Technical  Scales.    Set  of  10  in  cloth  case. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Queen's  Pictures,  The.     Illustrating  the  Chief  Events  of  Hex 

Majesty's  Life.    Cheap  Edition. 
Clear  waters.     By  Rev.  F.  Langbrldge,  M.A.    Illustrated.    Net. 
Life  Assurance  Explained.    By  William  Schooling,  F.R.S. 

(Also  in  cloth,  ss.  6d.)  ... 


Cassell  Js  Company^  LimiUd,  Ludgaie  Hill^  London;  Parisy  New  York  and  Melbourne,  z6  G— s.gB 


Cassell  §•  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 


1/- 

fonfd 
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Conversations  with  Cirlyle.    By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 

K.C.M,.G.    Paper.    [A  so  in  cloth,  is.) 
CasseU's  Approved  Metric  Charts.    Two  Col  .ured  Sheets, 

42  in.  by  a2jin.,  illustrating  by  Designiand  Explanations  the  Metric 

System.    Each. 
The  Governor's  Guide  to  Windsor  Castle.    By  the  Most 

Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.  Profusely  Illustrated.   Limp  cloth. 

{Also  in  cloth  boards, s^it  edges,  zs.) 
Gladstone,    WiUiam  Ewart,  The  People's  Xafe  of. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 

Popular  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic    By  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 

Gould     "With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J .  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
Cassell's  Guide  to  Emplosrment  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Entirely  New  Edition.    Paper.    {^Aiso  in  cloth,  is.  6d.) 

Beneath  the  Banner  b   Beine  Narratives  of  Noble 
Iiives   and   Brave    Deeds.    By  F.  J.  Cross.   Cloth  limp. 

Illustrated.     i^Also  in  cloth  silt,  silt  edges,  zs.I 


Good  Momine  1  Good  Night  I  Morning  and  Evening  Readmgs 
for  Children.  By  F.  J.  Cross.  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth.  {.Also  cloth 
boards,  2s,) 


Colonist's  Medical  Handbook,   The. 

M.R.C.S.  ' 


By  E.  A.  Barton, 


The  Letters  of  "Vetus"  on  the  Administration  of 

the  War  Office. 
Chips  by  an  Old  Chum|  or,  AustraUa  in  the  FifUes. 
Aa  Address  in  School  Kyetene.    By  Clement  Dukes,  M.D. 
Bits  and  Bearing-Rains,  and  Horses  and  Harness. 

^y  E.  F.  Flower. 
The  Old  Fairy  Tales.    With  lUustrations.    Cloth. 
lAwfui  Wedlock ;  or,  How  ShaU  I  Make  Sure  of  a 

Legal  Marriage  7    By  Two  Barristers. 
Advice  to  Women    on  the  Care   of   their    Health. 

By  Florence  Stacpoole.     {^Also  in  cloth,  is.  6d.J 
Our  Sick  and  Hovr  to  Take  Care  of  Them;  or,  Plain 

Teaching  on  Sick  Nursing  at  Home.    By  Florence  Stacpoole.     {Also 

in  cloth,  IS.  fid. ) 
Our  Home  Army,     By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster.  M.P. 
nie  Divellings  of  the  Poor.     Report  of  the  Mansion  House 

Council,  1896.    Illustrated. 
The  Sugar  Convention.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 
Irish  Parlianient,   The,  fk'om  1782  to  1800. 
Practical  Kennel  Guide.   By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 
Cookery,  Cassell's  Shilling. 
Choice  Dishes  at  Small  Cost.    By  A.  G.  Payne. 
Cremation  and  Urn  Burial.    By  w.  Robinson,    illustrated. 
Colonies  and  India,  Our.     ByProf.  Ransome,  M.A.  Ozon. 
Etiqtuette  of  Good  Society.    New  Edition.    Edited  and  Re- 
vised by  Lady  Colin  Campbell.     {.Also  in  cloth,  is.  6d.) 
Photography  for  Amateurs.  By  T.  c.  Hepworth.  Illustrated. 

{.AUo  in  cloth,  is.  6d,) 
The  Victoria  Painting  Book  for  Little  Folks.    With 

about  300  Illustrations.    Suitable  for  Colouring. 
The  New   «LITT|UE  FOLKS"  Painting  Book.    Con- 

taimng  nearly  350  Outline  Illustrations  suitable  for  Colouring. 

CASSELL'S  SUNSHINE  SERIES. 

13  Vols.    Each.    {List  on  application.) 

The  Select  IVorks  of  George  Combe.    Issued  by  Authority 
of  the  Combe  Trustees.    Popular  Edition,    Each.    (.Net.) 
I'lie  Constitutdon  of  Man.    [   Science  and  Bellgion. 
Moral  PhiloBOphy.  I   Discussions  on  Education. 

American  XTotes. 

ILLUSTRATED  OFFICIAL  RAILWAV  GUIDES. 

In  Paper.    (Also  in  cloth,  as.) 
Iiondon  and  North  "Western  (^New  Editioft).~Qrea.t  "Western 
{New    A'rffetow).— Midland    (Ncto    Edition).— QreaX    Nortliem. 
— Great  Eastern.— London  and  South  Westernf  A^^w  Edition). 
— London^  Brighton  and  South  Coast.— South  Eastern. 

RELIGIOUS. 
'■HEART  CHORDS."    Bound  in  cloth,  red  edges.    Each^ 
My  Comfort  in  Sorrow.    By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D. 


My  WorlE  for  Qod. 

My  Object  In  Iiife. 

My  Aspirations. 

My  Emotional  Life. 

My  Body. 

My  Growth  tn  Divine  Life. 


My  Hereafter. 

My  WalJE  with  God. 

My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life. 

My  Sources  of  Strength. 

My  Father. 

My  Bible. 


My  Soul, 

HELPS  TO  BELIEF.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Shore,  M.A. 
Creation.     By  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Prayer.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Shore,  M.A. 

The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 
Miracles.    By  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland,  M.A. 
The  Atonement.     By  William  Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Vorlc 

Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns. 


British  Museum,  The  Bible  Student  in  the. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Kitchin,  M.A     New  and  Revised  Edition. 


By  the 


Micky  Magree's  Menaererie ;  or^  Strange  Animals 
and  their  Doings.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  "With  8  Coloured  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations  by  Harry  Neilson. 


In  the  Days  of  Sing  Georgoi 

Four  Full-page  Illustrations. 


By  CoL  Percy  Groves.    With 


John  Drummond  Fraser>    By  Philalethes.    A  Story  of  Jesuit 
Intrifue  in  the  Church  of  England.    Cheap  Edition. 

The  Little  Huguenot.    By  Max  Fembertoo.    New  Edition. 


Won    at   the   Last    Hole.     A  Golfing   Romance.      By  M.  A. 

Stobart    Illustrated. 
Lessons  in  Our  Laws  s  or,  Talks  at  Broadacre  Farm. 

By  H.  F.  Lester,  B.A.    lUustrated.    In  Two  Parts.    Each. 
Object  Lessons  fk-om  Nature,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  Prof. 

L.C.Miall., Illustrated.  New  and  enlarged  Edidon.  Two  Vols.  Each. 
Vegetarian  Cookery.    By  A.  G.  Payne. 
Cassell's  New  Poetry  Readers.    lUustrated.    is  Books  in 

One  Vol.,  cloth.    {See  also  id.) 
Guide  to  Employment  for  Boys  on  leaving  School. 

By  W.  S.  beard,  F.R.G.S. 
Carpentry  Workshop  Practice,  Forty  Lessons  in. 
Engineering  Workshop  Practice,  Forty  Lessons  in. 
Elenkentary   Chemistry   for    Science    Schools    and 

Classes. 
Twilight  of  Life,  The.   Words  of  Counsel  and  Com* 

fort  for  the  Aged.    By  John  Ellerton,  M.A. 
Laws   of  Every-Day  Life.       By  H.  O.  Amold-Forster,  M.P. 
Citizen  Reader.    By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.    Cloth.     {Also  a 

Scottish  Edition,  cloth,  is.6d.) 
Round  the  Empire.    By  G.  R.  Parkin.    With  a  Preface  by  the 

Earl  of  Rosebery.  K.G.    Fully  Illustrated. 
Higher  Class  Readers,  Cassell's.   Illustrated.  Cloth.  Each. 
The  Making  of  the  Home.    By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett 
Temperance  Reader,  The.    By  J.  Dennis  Hird. 
Little  Folks'  History  of  England.     By  Isa  CraJg-Knox. 

With  30  Illustrations.    Cloth. 
French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.    Parts  I.  and  II.    Cloth.    Each. 

(Complete,  as.  6d.) 
French,  Key  to  CasseU's  Lessons  in.    Cloth. 
Experimental  Geometry,  First  Elements  of.    By  Paul 

Bert.    Illustrated. 
Principles    of    Perspective    as    Applied    to   Model 

Drawing  and  Sketching  from  Nature,  The.     By 

George  Trobridge.    (Clcih,  2s.  6d.) 
Nursing   for   the   Home   and    for    the   Hospital,    A 

Handbook  of.    By  C.  J.  Wood.    (Also  in  cloth,  25.) 
Cassell's  Popular  Atlas.    Containing  24  Coloured  Maps. 
The  VTorld's  Lumber  Room.    By  Seiina  Gaye. 
The  World  in  Pictures.    9  Books  each. 

BIBLE    BIOGRAPHIES.    Illustrated. 

The  Story  of  Joseph.     By  the  Rev.  George  Bainton. 

The  Story  of  Moses  and  Joshua.      By  the  Rev.  J.  Telford. 

The  Story  of  Judges.     By  the  Rev. J.  Wycliffe  Gedge. 

The  Story  of  Samuel  and  Saul.     By  the  Rev.  V.  C.  Tovey. 

The  Story  of  David.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Wild. 

The  Story  of  Jesus.     In  Verse.    By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

THE  VrORLD  IN  PICTURES. 

Handsomely  lUustrated,  and  elegantly  bound. 


All  the  Bussias. 
Chats  about  G-ermany. 
The  Eastern  Wonderland. 
Peeps  into  China. 

GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  VOUNG  PEOPLE. 
By  Popular  Authors.    With  Illustrations  in  each.    Cloth  gilt 


Olimpses  of  South  Amerloa. 
B.ound  Airica. 
The  Laud  of  Temples. 
The  Isles  of  the  Paciflo. 
The  Land  of  the  Pyramids. 


Bed  Feather  :  a  T^e  of  the 
American  Frontier.  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis. 

The  Boy  Hunters  of  Ken- 
tucky.   By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Bhoda's  Beward ;  or,  "  If 
■Wishes  were  Horses." 

Frank's  Life-Battle;  or.  The 
Three  Friends. 

Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 

Fritters;  or,"  It'sa  Long  Lane 
that  has  no  Turning.**^ 

Major  Monk's  Motto;  or, 
**  Look  beforeyou  Leap.'* 

EIGHTEENPENN'B- 

AU  Illustrated  throughout, 
Wee  Willie  Winkie. 
XTps  and  Downs  of  a  Don- 

icey's  Life. 
Three  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 
Up  the  Ladder. 
Faith's  Father. 
By  Land  and  Sea. 
Tom  Morris's  Error. 
Jeff  and  LefEl 
Through    Flood  —  Throneh 

Fir«. 


Ursula's    Stumbling    Block ; 

or,  "Pride  comes  before  a 

FaJl." 
Buth's  Life- Work;    or,  "No 

Pains,  no  Q-ains." 
Uncle  WUliam's  Charge ;  or. 

The  Broken  Trust. 
Trixy:  or,  "Those  who  Live 

in  Glass  Houses  shouldn't 

Throw  Stones." 
Tim  Thomson's  Trial  ;    or. 

"  All    is    not     Qold    that 

Glitters." 

STORV     BOOHS. 

and  bound  In  cloth  gilt 

Girl  with  the  Golden  Looks, 

The  Chip  Boy;    and  other 

Stories. 
Hoses  from  Thome. 
Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 
Dick's    Hero ;     and    other 

Stories. 
The  Old  Fairy  Tales.     With 

Original     Illustrations.       CloUi. 

(Also  in  boards,  is.) 


THE    LIBRARV    OF  WONDERS, 

Illustrated  Gift  Books  for  Boys.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and  Skill.— Wonders  of  Animal 
Instinct.— Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents. 


Cassell's  Classical  Readers.    Vol.  I.    (Also  Vol.  //.,  ss.  6d.) 


Physiology  for  Schools.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.. 
M.R.C.S.,  &c.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  {Also  in  Three  Parts,  paper 
covers,  sd.  each;  or  cloth  limp,  6d.  each^ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Hand  and  Eye  Training.    By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.,  and  J.  Vaughan. 

Illustrated.     Vol.  1.,   Designing    with  Coloured    Papers ;   Vol.   II., 

Designing  in  Cardboard.     (Vol.  III.,  Colour  Work  and  Design,  3s.) 
Histonccu  Cartoons,  Cassell's  Coloured.     (Size  45  in. 

X  3S  in.  >    Six.    Each.    {See  also  id.  and  5s. ) 
Fracucal  Solid  Geonietry,  A  Manual  of.    By  William 

Gordon  Ross,  M^or  R.E. 
Italian  Lessons,  vith  Exercises,  Cassell's. 
Alphabet*   Cassell's  Pictorial,  and   Object  Lesson 

Sheet  for  Infant  Schools.   {Also  at  ss.  6d.) 


1/8 
1/9 

2/- 


Castdl  Jc  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London  ;  Paris,  New  York  and  Melbourne. 


2/- 
confd. 
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Cassell  ^  Company's  Classified  Price  List 


EDUCATXONAX.  (etmtinuea). 
Applied  MechanlCB.    By  Sir  R.  Stawell  Ball.  LL.D. 
X>inear  Drawine-    By  E.  A.  Davidson. 
Ortboerapbic  and  Xsometrical  Projection. 
Building  Construction,  The  Elements  of. 
Systematic  Dramrine;  a.nd  Sbadine.    By  Charles  Ryan. 
Jones's  Book-keeping.    By  Theodore  Jones.    For  Schools,  ss. ; 
for  the  Million,  as.     {^iso  m  cloth,  3s.)     Ruled  Books,  as. 

Reading  Sheets,  Modem.  ^  Series.  Each.  {Also  on  linen,  with 
raiUri,  gs.  each.) 

THE   "BELX.E  S  A  WAGE"  E.XBRARV.    Qoth.    Each. 


The  Fortunes  of  NiceL 

Q-xty  Uanneriiur. 

CouingBby. 

Wutherixur  Helehts. 

The  Praiffe.    ''**'""• 

NifiTht  and  Mornine. 

Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Tower  of  Iiondon. 

Barnab?  B,udge. 

Cakee  and  Ale. 

The  King's  Own. 

People  I  have  Met. 

Evelina. 

Soott*s  Poems. 

Iiast  of  the  Barona. 

Ivanhoe. 

Oliver  Twist. 

S^otions     from      Thomas 

Hood's  "Works. 
Iiongfellow'a  Prose  Works, 


Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Iiord  Xiytton'B  Plays. 

Sheridan's  Plays. 

Eugene  Aram. 

Jaok  Hinton*  the  Guards- 
man. 

Thaokeray*s  Yellowplush 
Papers. 

Washington  Irvine's  Sketoh 
Book. 

Last  Days  of  Palmyra 

Tales  of  the  Borders. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Sketohes  l^  Boz. 

Amerioan  Humour.- 

Harry  Iiorreq.uer. 

Soarlet  Letter. 

Old  Mortality. 

Margfuret  Lynds^i 


MXSCEIAANEOUS. 
Successful  Ud^^  Tbe.    By  an  Elder  Brother.    Cheap  Editloa. 

Gentleman.  The  Perfect.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe-Falmer,  D.D. 
Cheap  Edition. 

Tbe  London  Health  La-ws.    Prepared  by  the  Mansion  House 
Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

Campaigns  of  Curiosity.    By  Elizabeth  L.  Banks.    Illustrated. 

Modern  DreBsmaldng,  The  Elements  of.     By  Jeanette 
E.  Davis.    Illustrated. 

Gas,  The  Art  of  Cooking  by.  By  Marie  Jenny  Su^g.  Illustrated. 

Cassell's  Popular  Cookery*    With  Coloured  Plates, 

HowDante  Climbed  the  Mountain.  By  R.E,SeIfe.IUustrated. 

Cassell's     Book     of     In-door    Amusements.    Card 
Games,  and  Fireside  Fun.    Illustrated. 

Short  Studies  from  Nature.    Illustrated. 

THE  "GOU>EN  MOTTOES"  SERIES. 

Each  Boole  containing  308  pages,  with  Four  full-page  Original  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt 


*'  Nil  Desperandum."    By  the 

Rev.  F.  Cangbridge,  M.A 
"Bear   and    Forbear."       By 

Sarah  Pitt. 
**He  Conquers  who  Undures." 

By  the  Author  of ' '  May  Cunnings 

bajn's  Trial,"  &c 


"  Honour  is  my  Qxdde."  By 
Jeanie  Hering  (Mrs.  Adams- 
Acton). 

"Aim  at  the  Sure  End."  By 
Emily  Sesirchfield. 

'  Foremost  if  I  Can."  By 
Helen  Atteridge 


TWO-SKII.UNO  STOR?  BOOKS. 

All  Illustrated  throughout,  and  containing  Stories  for  Young  People. 
Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt 


The  Top  of  the  Ladder :  How 

to  Keach  It. 
Stories  of  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
Peggy,  and  other  Tales. 
<*  lattle  Folks"  Siuiday  Book. 
The  Children  of  the  Court. 


Four  Cats  of  the  Tippertons. 

Little  Flotsam. 

Auxit  Tabitha's  Wai&. 

In  Misonicf  Again. 

Two  Fourpenuy  Bits. 

Poor  Nelly. 

Tom  Heriot. 


OASSEIJi'S    MINIATURE    POETS. 

Two  Volumes  in  one,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 
Milton  I         Bums 

LongfeUow  Byron 

??***^  Sheridan  and  Goldflmith 

AOOu  > 

"WANTED-A  KING"   SERIES. 

Cheap  Edition.    Illustrated. 
Fairy  Tales  in  Other  Lands.    By  Julia  Goddard. 
Bobin'a  Side.    By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams. 
Wanted— a  King;  or,  How  Merle  set  the  Nursery  Rhymes 
to  Rights.     By  Maggie  Browne. 


THE  "  CROSS  AND  CROWN 

With  Four  Illustrations  in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  Tint 

Through  Trial  to  Triumph.  I    By  Fire  and  Sword:  A  Story 
fltrnnir  to  Suffer  of  the  Huguenots. 

Strong  to  au^r-  jfo.  XIII.Tor,  the  Story  of 

Adam  Hepburn's  Vow.  I       the  Lost  Vesa 


BOOKS   B7  EDWARD   S.   ELLIS.    lUustrated. 


The  Camp  in  the  Mountains. 

The  Last  War  Trail. 

Ned  in  the  Woods. 

Ned  on  the  River. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House:  A 

Sto^  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 
The  Lost  Trail. 
Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 
Footprints  in  the  Forest 
Down  the  Mississippi. 
Lost  in  the  Wilds. 
Up  the  TapajoB:  or,  Adven- 

tures  in  Brazil 


A   Strange    Craft    and    Its 

Wonderful  Voyage. 
Pontiac,    Chief  of^the  Ot- 

tawas.    A  Tale  of  the  Siege 

of  Detroit 
In  the  Days  of  the  Pioneers. 
Shod  with  Silenoe. 
The  Phantom  of  the  River. 
The  Great  Cattle  Trail. 
The  Path  in  the  Ravine. 
The  Young  Ranohers. 
Lost  in  Samoa,   [with  Him. 
Tad;   or,   "Getting   Even" 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark. 

HALF-CROWN    GIFT    BOOKS. 

POPULAR  VOLUMES  FOR  70UNG  PEOPLE, 

Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fineera ;  or.  Kindergarten 

at  Home.    By  Maggie  Browne.    Illustrated. 
The  Coat  of  a  Mlatalce.    By  Sarah  Pitt    Illustrated. 
Little  Mother  Bunch.    By  Mrs.  Mofesworth.    Illustrated. 
The  Peep  of  Day.    An  Old  Friend  in  a  New  Dress.    Illustrated. 
Wild  Adventurea  in  Wild  Places.    By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables, 

R.N.    lUustrated. 
Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood,   Selected  from  the 

best  Authors.    Edited  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.  . 
Perila  Afloat  and  Brigands  Ashore.    By  Alfred  ELwes. 
Freedonx'a  Supord  g  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Wallace 

and  Bruce.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
Modem  Explorers.    By  T.  Frost    Illustrated. 
Deciaive  Eventa  in  History.   By  Thomas  Archer.   Illustrated. 
The  True  Robinson  Crusoes.    Cloth  gilt 
Early  Explorers.    By  Thomas  Frost.    Illustrated. 
Home  Chat  with  our  Voung  Folks.  Illustrated  throughout 
Junele,  Peak,  and  Plain.    Illustrated  throughout 
Peeps  Abroad  for  Folks  at  Home.    Illustrated. 
Heroes  of  Every-Day  Life.    By  Laura  Lane.    Illustrated, 
Rambles  Round  London.    By  C.  L.  Mat^aux. 
Around  and  About  Old  England.    By  C.  L,  Mat^auz, 
For  Queen  and  King.    By  Henry  Frith,    Illustrated. 
Esther  IVest.    By  Isa  Craig-Knox.    Illustrated. 
Working  to  Win.    By  Maggie  Symington.    Illustrated. 
Paws  and  Cla'wa.    By  one  of  the  Authors  of  "  Poems  Written  for 

a  Child." 
On  Board  the  "  Esmeralda")  ori  Martin  Leigh's  Log. 
Keroea  of  the  Indian  Empire.    By  Ernest  Foster. 
At  the  South  Pole.    By  the  Ute  W.  H,  G.  Kingston. 

EDUCATIONAL.  - 

Agriculture  TesEt>Books*    Cassell's.     (The  "Downton" 

Series.)    Edited   by  John  Wrightson,  M.R.A.C.,  F.C.S.,  Professor 

of  Agriculture.    Fully  lUustrated.    Each. 

Faxsn  Crops,    by  Professor  Wrightson. 

Soils  and  Manures.      By  J.  M.  H.  Munro,  D.Sc.  (Lond.). 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Live  Stock.    By  Professor  Wrightson. 
The  7oung  Citizen ;  or.  Lessons  In  our  Laws.  By  H.  F 

Lester,  B.A.    FuUy  lUustrated.    (Also  m  two  parts,  is.  fid.  tach     ., 
Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.    By  E.  R.  MuUins. 
Numerical  Examples  in  Practical  Mechanics  and 

Machine   Design.      By  R.  G.   Blaine,  M.E.     New  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.    With  79  lUustrations. 

Latin  Primer  (The  New).    By  Prof.  j.  P.  Postgate. 
Latin  Proae  for  Lower  Forms.   By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 
Chemistry,  The  Public  School.    By  J.  H.  Anderson.  M.A. 
Oil  Painting, 'A  Manual  of.    By  the  Hon.  John  CoUier.    Cloth. 

French  Readeri  Cassell's  Public  School.   By  GuiUaume 

S.  Conrad. 
French  Grammar,  MailboroUBh.    Arranged  and  Compiled 

by  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M,A.    {See  "Exercises,"  3s,  6d.) 
Algebx^   Manual   of.      By  Galbraith  and  Haughton.     Part  I. 

Cloth.    {Complete,  7s.  6d.) 
Euclid.    Books  I.,  II.,  III.    By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 


Books  IV.,  v.,  VI.    By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 


"Model   Joint"   IVall   Sheets,    for    Instruction    m    Manual 

Training.    By  S.  Barter.    Eight  Sheets.    Each. 
This  World  of  Ours.     By   H.  O.  Amold-Forster,  M.P.      Being 

Introductory  Lessons  to  the  Study  of  Geography.    Cheap  Edition, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ubrary  7ear  Book.  1897a      A  Record  of  General  Library 
•«•'*•"*      _   .   ..,._,.     Edited  •--■'»•»- '^ -»     "'='•-  -    ' 


Frogr'ess  and  Work.    Edited  by  Thomas  Green-nood.    With  over 
go  Special  Engravings.  -' 

Schooumaster  Sketchea    By  T.  J.  Macaamara.  LL.D. 

Three  Vears  with  LobenguUt  and  Experiences  in 

South  Africa.    By  T.  Cooper- Chad  wick.    Cheap  Edition. 
A  Book  of  Absurdities.    I^or  ChUdren  of  from  Seven  Years  of 
Age  to  Seventy.    By  an  Old  Volunteer. 

The  Breech-loader,  and  How  to  Use  It.    By  W.  w. 

Greener.    lUustrated.    New  and  Enlarged  Edition.        , 
Cottage    Gardening,    Poultry.    Bees,    Allotments, 
Food,  House.  Window  and  Town  Gardens.    Edited 
by  W.  Robinson.  F.L.S.    FuUy  Illustrated.    In  Hall-yearly  Volumes. 

Liauor    Legislation    in    the    United    States    and 

Canada.    By  E.  L.  Fanshawe.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Field  Naturalist's  Handbook,  The.     By  the  Revs.  J.  G. 

Wood  and  Theodore  Wood.    Cheap  Edition. 
The  Art  of  Making  and  Using  Sketches.    From  the 

French  of  G.  Fraipont.     By  Clara  Bell.    ^Vith  Fifty  Illustrations. 
Geometrical  Drawing  for  Anny  Candidates.  By  H,  T. 

Lilley,  M.A.    New  and  hnlaraed  Edition. 
Free  Public   Libraries.     By  Thomas  Greenwood,  F.R.G.S. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.      lUustrated. 
National  Railways.     An  Argument  for  State  Purchase.     By 

James  Hole. 
Nursing  of  Sick  Children,  A  Handbook  for  the.    By 

I         Catherine  J.  Wood. 
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Cburcb  Reform  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    By  the  Rev. 

H.  E.  Noyes,  D.D.    Illustrated. 

The  Soatb  Eastern  Railnray-  Its  Passenger  Services.  Rolling- 
stock,  Locomotives,  Gradients,  and  Express  Speeds.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Britis^i  Railways."'    With  Three  Plates, 

The  Iiondon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railvay.  Its 
Passeager  Services,  Rolling  Stock,  Locomotives,  Gradientg,  and 
Express  Speeds.    Bythe  Author  of  "British  Railways."    With  Plates. 

Mechanics  for  Voung  Beginners,  A  First  Boole  of. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Easton,  M.A. 

Nature's  IXTonder  Urorlcers.    By  Kate  R.  Lovell    Illustrated. 

Bronming,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of.  By 
Arthur  Symons. 

The  England  of  Shakespeare,    By  E.  Goadby.   Illustrated. 

Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Saa.     By  R.  J.   Corne wall-Jones. 

Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition. 
Unicode.    The  Universal  Telegraphic  Phrase  Book.    Desk  and  Po  c  et 

Editions.    Each. 
Bo-Peep.     A   Treasury   for   the  xattle  Ones.     Yearly 

Volume.  -  Boards.    (^«3S.  6d.) 
New^  Testament,  An  Introduction  to  the. 
Miniature  Cydopsdia,  Cassell's.  Containing  30,000  Subjects. 

Cloth.      {.Also  in  fuxl/ roxburffh,  4s.) 
The  Lady's  Dressing-Room.    Translated  from  the  French  by 

Lady  Coliu  CampbelL 
Fairnray   Island.     By  Horace  Hutchinson.      Illustrated. 
Diet  and  Cookery  for  Common  Ailments.    By  a  Fellow 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicieuis  and  Phyllis  Browne. 
Iiost  on  Du  Corrig;  or,   'Twist  Earth  and  Ocean. 

By  Standish  O'Grady.     With  8  fuU-page  lUustrations. 
Irish  Union,  Thes  Before  and  After.    By  A.  K.Connell, 

M.A.  ' 


3/- 


TECKNICAZi  MANUALS  (lUustrated). 


The   Elements    of  Fractioal 

Perspeetive. 
Model  Drawing, 
DrawiDg  for  StonemasonB. 


Drawing  for  Cabinetmakers. 
Drawing  for  Bricklayers. 
Gothio  Stonework. 


Cassell's    New    Coloured    Natural    History    Wall 

Sheets.     Consisting  of  16  Subjects.      Size— 39  by  31  in.      Mounted 
on  rollers  and  varnished.     Each. 

Ko^ir  to  Dra^p  from  Models  and  Common  Objects. 

By  W.  E.  Sparkes.     With  45  Pl-tes.     Cloth  gilt. 

How  to  Shade  Arom  Models,  Common  Objects,  and 

Casts  of  Ornament,    a  Practical  Manual.    By  W.  E.  Sparkes. 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  including 
Graphic  Arithmetic.    Vol.  L,  Elementary  Stage. 

Elementary  Flcnrer  Fainting.  With  Eight  Coloured  Plates 
and  Wood  Engravings. 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of.  Two  Vols.    Each. 

Marlborough  Arithmetic  Examples. 

Tides  and  Tidal  Currents.   -By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 

SCHOOL  COMMENTARIES.    Edited  by  Bishop  EUicott. 


Qenesis.    (3s.  6d.) 
Exodus.    (3s.) 
Iieviticos.    (3s.) 
Numbers,    (zs.  fid.) 
Deuteronomy.    (2s.  6d.) 

St.  Matthew.    (3s.  fid.) 
at.  Mark.    (35.) 
St.  Iiuke.   (3s.  fid.) 
St.  John.    (35,  fid.) 
The  Acts   of    the    Apostles. 
(3S.  6d-) 


mans.    {25.  fid.) 
Corinthians  I.  and  II.    (3s.) 
Galatians,     Upheaiana,    and 

Philippians.    C3S. ) 
Colosaians,      Thessaloniaae* 

and  Timothy.   (3S.J 
Titus,   FMlemon,  Hebrews, 

and  James.    (3s.) 
Peter,  Jude,  and  John.    (3s.) 
The  Revelation.    (3s.) 
An  Introduction  to  the  New 

Testament.    (2s.  fid.) 

THE    WORLD'S    WORKERS. 

New  and  Original  Volumes  by  Popular  Authors.     With  Portraits.      la 

Seven  Vols.,  each  containing  3  works.    Cloth,  gilt  edges.    Each  VoL 

*»*  Each  work  can  also-be  had  separately.    [See  is.l 


The  Century  Science  Series.    Edited  by  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    CrownSvo.    Each.  , 

{A  List  tif  the  Volumes  Post  Free  on  explication.) 

EDUC  ATIO  N  AX.. 

Cassell's  English  Dictionary.     Giving  Definitions  of  more 

than  100,000  Words  and  Plirases.     Cheap  Edition.    (Also  Superior 

Edition,  5s.) 
Cassell's   Netr  Biographical  Dictionary.     Containing 

Memoirs  of  the  Most  Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  all  Ages  and 

Countries.     Cheap  Edition. 

Technical  Educator,  CasselVs  New.    An  entirely  New 

Cyclopaedia  of   Technical    Education,    with  Coloured    Plates    and 

Engravings.    Complete  in  Six  Volumes.    Each. 
Rolit.    A  Means  of  learning  French  and  Substitute  for  Conversation  in 

that  Language. 
Drawing   for   Carpenters    and    Joiners.      By   E.    A. 

Davidson.    With  253  Engravings. 
Practical  Mechanics.    By  Pro£  Perry,  M.E. 
Cutting  Tools  Worked  oy  Hand  and  Machine.    By 

Prof.  Smith. 

Handrailing  and  Staircasins.    By  Frank  O.  Cresswell 
Hydrostatics.    By  Galbraith  and  Haughton.    Cloth. 
Mathematicsil  Tables.    By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 
Mechanics.    By  Galbraith  and  Haughton.    Cloth. 
Xdnear  Dravdng  and  Projection.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 
German    Dictionary,    Cassell's, 

German-English  and  EngUsh-German.  Cloth.  (Also  in  half  morocco,  53.) 
Colour.     By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church.     Neiu  mid  Enlarged  Hditian. 
English  Xdterature,  The  Story  of.    By  Anna  Buckland. 
Gennan   Grammar.  The   Marlborough.     Compiled  and 

Arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A.    Cloth. 
French  Exercises,  Marlborougrfa.     By  the  Rev.  G.  w.  De 

Lisle,  M.  A.,  French  Master  in  Marlborough  College. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.  {Also 

in  half  morocco,  5s.) 

Cassell's  I.atin  Dictionary.  {Also  in  half  morocco,  55.) 
THE  FZGUIER  SERIES. 

Cheap  Editions.    Illustrated  throughout 
The  Insect  World.  I     The  Ocean  World. 

Beptiles  and  Birds.  The  Woi-ld  before  the  Deluge. 

The  Human  Bace.  |     Mammaha. 

The  Vegetable  "World. 


CASSEX.X.'S  FOPVI.AR  Z.IBRi^l7  OF  FICTION. 

,   Tiny  Luttrell.    ByE  W.  Hornung. 

Loveday.    By  E.  Wickham. 
;  Tuzter's  Little  Maid.    By  G.  B.  Burgin. 

■  Tiie  Highway  of  Sorrow.  By  Hesba  Stretton  and  ••••••••. 

I  The  Hispaniola  Plate.    By  John  Bloundelle- Burton. 

A  Free  Lance  in  a  Par  Land.    By  Herljert  Compton, 

The  White  Shield.    By  Bertram  M.tford. 
>  A  Prison  Princess.    By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

Tne  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Pdue.    By  Frank  Barrett. 

List,   ye  Latidsmenl     A  Komance  ot  Incident.      By   W. 
Clark  Russell. 

Pomona's  Travels.    By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Tne  Reputation  of  George  Saxon.    By  Morley  Roberts. 

The  Lights  of  Sydney.    By  LiUan  Turner, 
,  la.    A  Love  Story.     By  Q.    Illustrated. 

A  Sing's  Hussar.    By  Herbert  Compton. 

Playthings  ana  Parodies.     Short  Stories,  Sketches,  &c.,   by 
Barry  Pain, 

■  The  Xiictle  Scjuire.    By  Mrs.  Henry  De  La  Pasture. 

Zero,  the  Slaver,    A  Romance  of  Equatorial  Africa.    By  Lawrence 

Fletcher. 
Into  thelTnknown :    A  Romance  of  South  Africa.     By  Lawrence 

Fletcher. 
Mount  Desolation.  An  Australian  Romance.  By  W.  Carlton  Oawe. 
The  Awkward    Squads;   and  other   XHster  Stoiies.     By 

Shan  F.  Bullock. 
The  AveJiger  of  Blood.    By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
The  Doings  of  Raffles  Haw.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
The  Kan  in  Black.    By  Stanley  Weyman.      Illustrated. 
Pather  Stafford.     A  NoveL    EUr  Anthony  Hope. 
The  Medicine  Lady.    By  I„  T.  Meade. 
"La  Bella,"  and  others.    By  Egerton  Castle. 
Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
,   Fourteen  to  One,  &o.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Stevenson,     Robert     Louis   (Works   by).     Popular  EdUwu 

Each.     (J>ce  also  6s.) 
King  Solomon's  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Illd.  {'^eealsotA.) 
British  Battles  on  I.and  and  Sea.    Cheap  EdUian.     In 

Four  Vols.     With  about  800  Engravings.     Each. 
Science  for  All.     Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S..  &c. 

Cheap  Edttio/i.    With  over  1,70a  Illustrations.    Five  Vols.    Each, 
Familiar  Garden  Flowers,     totular  Edition,     in  Five  Vols. 

Forty  Coloured  Plates  in  each  VoL    Cloth  gilt.    Each. 
Familiar  Wild  Flowers.    By  F.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A,,  Popn- 

larEdition.  In  Five  Vols.  With  40  Coloured  Plates  in  each  Vol    Each. 
Merry  Girls  of  England.    By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.    With  Eight 

FulT-page  Plates. 
An  Old  Boy's  Varns.    By  Harold  Avery.    With  8  Plates. 
A  World  Beneath  the  waters ;  or.  Merman's  Land. 

By  Rev.  Gerard  W.  Bancks. 
A  Ride  to  Khiva.    By  Fred  Bumaby.    New  Edition.     Illustrated. 
Liocomotive  Engine,  The  Biography  of  a.     By  Henry 

Frith.     Illustrated. 

Iiiberalisxn,  Essays  in.    By  Six  Oxford  Men. 

Magic  at  Home.     By  Prof.  Hoffman.     Fully  illustrated. 

Some  Legendary    Iiandn&arks    of  Africa.      By  Mrs. 

Frank  Evans. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  Plain  Introductions  to 
the  Books  of  the.  Keprinted  from  Bishop  EUtcott's  Bible 
Commentary.     In  Two  Volumes.     Each. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Farrar,  U.D.,  P.R.S.     Cheap  Eaition,    {See  also  7s.  6d.,  igs.,  24s., 

■      42s.) 

The  Xtife  of  Chlist.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  i6  Full-paga  Plates.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth  gilt.  (Superior 
Edition,  cloth  gilt,  gUt  edges,  -js.  6d.  See  also  7s.  fid.,  los.  6d.,  ais., 
24s.,  and  42s.) 

The  £.ife  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Farrar,  D,D.,'F.R.S.  C/ieap  Edition.  With  i6  Full-page  Plates, 
Cloth  gilt.     (See  also  is.  6d.,  los.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.,  24s.,  42s.) 

Gleanings  after  Harvest.  By  the  Rev.  John  R.  Vernon,  M.A. 

Story  Poems  for  Voung  and  Old.  Edited  by  E.  Davenport 
Cheap  Edition. 

Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  The  Seventh  Earl  of,  The  Life 

and  Work  of.     Bv  Edwin  Hodder.     lUustrated.     Cheap  Edition. 
The  Iiadies'   Physician.     By   A   Physician,     Cheap  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarired. 

Beetles.  Butterflies,  Moths,  and  other  Insects.    By 

A.  W.  Kappcl,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  Egmont  Kirby.  With  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Carnation  Manual.  Edited  and  Issued  by  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Isociety  (Southern  Section;.      Nem  Edition. 

Artistic  Anatomy.     By  I'ror;  M.  Duval.     Cheap  Edition. 

The  English  School  of  Painting.    Cheap  Edition. 

Buckinghamshire  Sketches.  By  E.  S,  Roscoe.  With  Illus- 
trations by  H.  R,  Bloumer.    Cloth, 

Verses,  wrise  or  Otbemrise.    By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

Verses  Grave  and  Gay.     By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Personal  Reminiscences  of.    By 

Henry  Lake.     With  Two  Portraits,  ^c. 
I«ife  Of  Nelson.     By  Robert  Souihey.    Illustrated. 

"nie  Iia\(r  of  Musical  and  Draniatic  Copyrlghto 
Aubrey  de  Vere's  Poems.  A  Seleciion.  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 
Shakspere,    The    Iieopold.        With    about    400    illustrations. 

Cloth.     {Also  at  5s.  andjs.  6d.) 
A  Vear's  Cookery.  By  Phyllis  Browne.  Nevtand Enlar^-ed Edi'ion. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  Complete  Book  of. 

Cheap  Edition,    With  overooo  Illustrations.    Cloth. 
Poultry -Keeper,  The  Practical.  -By  Lewis  Wright    With 

Numerous  Woodcuts. 
Pigeon  Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  Lewis  Wright, 
VOUNG  PEOPLE'S  STORV  BOOKS. 
Cheap  Enilton.     With  Unginal  Illustrations.     Cluth  gilt. 

Under  Bayard's  Banner.    By  Henry  Frith. 
The  Champion  of  Odin.    By  J.  Frederick  Hodgetts. 
Bound  by   a    Spell.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 

BOOKS  FOR  VOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Tviro  Old  Ladies,  Two  Foolish  Fairies,  and  a  Tom 

Cat.     Illustrated. 
The  Red  Terror  ;    A  S.ory  of  the  Paris   Commune.     By 

Edward  King.     Illustrated. 
The  Queen's  Scarlet.    Bv  George  Manville  I''cnn. 
The  Capture  of  the  "Estrella."    A  TaL  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

By  Commander  Claude  Harding,  R.N. 
BQbLovell's  Career,     a  story  of  American  Railway  Life.    Bv 

Edwards.  Eiiis. 

Fairy  Tales  Far  anil  Near.  •Retold  by  Q. 

To  Punish   the   Czar  ;   A  Story  of  tha   Crimea.    By 

Horace  Hutchinson,     IlUstrated. 
Told  Out  of  School.    By  A.  ).  Dani-^'s     Illustrated. 
The    Romance  of  Invention  :    Vignettes   Irom   the  Annals  of 

Industry  and  Science. 
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Talks  Wltb  Vrorkine  Ken.    By  Marianna  S.  Ha^en. 

Sent  Bade  by  tbe  Angels,  and  other  Ballada.    By  the 

Rev.  F.  Langbridge,  M.A.    Cloth,    Ncto  Edition.    Net. 
A  Sunday  Story-BoobU    By  Maggie  Browne,  Sam  Browne,  and 

Aunt  Ethel.    Illustrated. 
Oleanlngs  from  Popular  Authors.    Complete  Id  One  Vol. 

With  Original  Illustrations. 
Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War.     With  300  Original 

Illustrations.    Cheap  Edition.    Complete  in  One  Vol. 
CasseU's  Illustrated  Bunyan.  With  200  original  Illustrations. 

Cheap  Edition. 
A  Boole  Of  Merry  Tales.   By  Maggie  Browne,  "Sheila,"  Isabel 

Wilson,  and  C.  L,  Mat^aux.    Illustraled. 
The  Sunday  ScrapoBoolC.    Containing  several  hundred  Scrip- 

ture  Stories  in  Pictures.     Boards.    (Also  in  cloth,  gs.) 
JEsop's  Fables.    Cfieap  Ediiion.    Cloth.    {Also  tn  cloth,  levelled 

boards,  gtlt  edge»,  gs.) 
The  Chlt-Chat  Album.    Illustrated  throughout. 
Picture  Album  of  All  Sorts.    With  Full-paee  Illustrations. 
Album  for  Home.  School^  and  Play.    Containing  numerous 

Stories  by  popular  Authors. 
Bo-Peep.    A  Treasury  for  the  Uttle  Ones.    Illustrated 

throughoBt    Cloth  gilL    Yearly  Volume,    {See  also  2s.  6d.) 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Casiell's  Nevr  Fine.Art   Edition 

of.     With  upwards  of  100  Original  illustrations  by  Walter  Paget. 

Cheap  Edition.    Cloth  gilt    {Also  at  53.) 
SuTiss  Family  Robinsoui    Cassell's.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 

{Also  m  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  ^It  edges,  55.) 
The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway.    Its 

Passenger    Services,   Rolling   Stock,  locomotives.  Gradients,  and 

Exp-ess  Speeds.    With  Two  Plates. 
Vicar  of  ■  Wakefield,  The^  and  other  Works  by  Goldsmith. 

Illustrated.    (Also  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.) 
Gulliver's  Travels.    Cheap  Edition.    With  Eighty-eight  Engrav- 
ings by  Morten.    Crown  4to,  cloth.    {Also  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.) 
Uttle   Follcs    (New   and    Enlarged  -series).     Half-Yearly 

Vols.      With  Six   Full-page  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other 

Pictures  printed  in  Colour.    Coloured  boards.    {See  also  ss.) 

PQPirZ.AR   BOOKS   FOR   VOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt, 
t  Red  Rose  and  Tiger  Lily.    By  U  T.  Meade.    Illustrated, 
t  A  Street  Girl  Graduate.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    Illustrated. 
t  Polly  a  A  Nevr-fashioned  Girl.   By  L.  T.  Meade,    illustrated, 
t  A  World  of  Girlas  A  Story  of  a  School.    By  L.  T.  Meade, 
t  The  Palace  Beautiful,    a  Story  for  Girls.    By  L..  T.  Meade. 
tBashfUl  Fifteen.     By  L.  T.  Meade.    Illustrated, 
t  The  White  House  at  Inch  GtoW.    By  Sarah  Pitt.    Illustrated. 
The  King's  Command  a    A  Story  for  Girls.    By  Maggie 

Symington.     Illustrated.    Cheap  Edition. 
Lost  among  IXThite  Africans  :    A  Boy's  Adventures 

on  the  Upper  Congo.    By  David  Ker. 
For  Fortune  and  Glory.     A  Story  of  the  Soudan  War.    By 

Levels  Hough. 
"FoUowr  my  Leader  "g   or.  The  Boys  of  Templeton. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 
For  Glory  and  Renown.    By  D.  H.  Parry.    With  8  FuU-page 

Illustrations.  - 
With  Clayniore    and  Bayonet.     By  Col.  Percy  Groves. 

Illustrated. 
Five  Stars  in  a  Little  Pool.    By  Edith  Carrington.    Illustrated. 

Books  marked  Ihtts  t  can  also  be  had  in  superior  bindings,  extra 
doth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 


T^ie  Stoi^  of  Africa  and  its  Explorers.  By  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  F.L.S.  Illustrated.  In  Four  Vols.  Uteap  Edition.  Each. 
(See  also  7s.  id.) 

Bible    Commentary   for   English   Readers,    Bishop 

Ellicott's.    Embracing  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS,    Eight 

Vols.    Each.    Per  set  30s.    {See  alio  ais.,  jQ^  14S.  6d.  atid  £,1  1 7s.  6d). 
Building  World.    1  he  New  Practical  Journal   on  Building  and 

Building    Trades.      Half-yearly    volumes.     Each. 
WorlC.    The  Illustrated  Journal  for  Mechanics.    New  and  Enlarged 

Series.    Half-Yearly  Vols.    Each. 


London,  Greater.    Complete  in  Two  Vols.     By  Edward  Walford. 

With    about    400    Original    Illustrations.      Cheap.  Ediiion.      Each. 

{See  also  g^.  and  2.0s.) 
London,  Old  and  Ne\r.     In  Six  Vols.    Containing  about  1,200 

Illustrations.     Cheap  Mtiition.    Each.     {JSee  also  9<:.) 
World  of  VTonders,  The.    Illustrated.     (,heap  Edition.    In  Two 

Vols.    Each. 
Watch  and  Clock  Malcing.    By  D.  Glasgow,  Vice-President  of 

the  British  Horological  Institute, 
Design  in  Textile  Fabrics.     By  T    R.  Ashenhurst.    With 

Coloured  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 
Spinning  Woollen  and  Worsted.  6y  W.  s.  B.  McLaren. 
French,   Cassell's  Lessons  in.    Ncu.  and  Revised  EdUion. 

Complete  in  One  Vol.     \See  also  zs.  6(1.) 
Drawing    for    Machinists    and    Engineers.     By  Ellis 

A.  Davidson.    With  over  200  Illustrations. 


Blackboard  Drawing.    By  W.  E.  Sparkes.    With  53  FuU-page 

Illustrations.  , 

Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell's  Coloured.    Si^    Mounted 

on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers.    Each.    (See  also  id.  and  2s.) 
Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics.  The.    By  Prof.  HummeL 
Steel  and  Iron.    By  Prof.  W.  H.  Greenwood,  F.C.S.  &c. 
Marine    Painting.     By  Walter  W,    May.    R-I.     With    Sixteea 

Coloured  Plates. 
Animal   Painting   in    Water  -  Colours.     With   Eighteen 

Coloured  Plates  by  Frederick  Tayler. 

Water-Colour  Painting  Book.  By  H.  P.  Leitch.  With 
Coloured  Plates. 

Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of  Painting  in.  with  Twenty- 
four  Plates  by  R.  P.  Leitch. 

China  Painting.  By  Florence  Lewis.  With  Sixteen  Ongmal 
Coloured  Plates. 

Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint  them.  By  Maud  NafteL  With 
Ten  Coloured  Plates. 

RELIGIOUS. 

St.  George  for  England  1  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  < 
Cliildren.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A. 

Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  Thoi  and  other  Subjects. 

By  the  Hev.  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A. 


Q's  Works,  Uniform  Edition  of. 

Dead  Man'B  B,oc1e.  I^lie  Blue  FavllionB. 

Tixe  Splendid  apur.  ''I    aaw    Three    riliipfl/ 

Tiie  ABtoaisMng  History  other  Winter  s  Tales. 

of  Troy  lown.  Nougiita  and  CroBses. 

Wandering  H.ea.tll. 


The  Delectable  DucHy. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  VOUNO  PEOPLE. 

Flora's  Feast.      A  Masque  of  Flowers.     By  Walter  Crane.    .With 

40  pages  in  Colours. 
Little  Folks.    Half-Yearly  Vols.    New  and  Enlarged  Series.    With 

Six  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other  Pictures  printed 

in  Colour.    Clotli  gilt,  gilt  edges.    {.Set  also  35.  6d.} 

EDUCATIONAL. 
A  History  of  England^     From  the  Landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to 

the  Present  Day.     By  II.  O.  ArnoLD-FORSI  ER,  M.P.     Illustrated. 
Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Cookery.    With  about  9,000  Recipes 

and  Key  to  the  Principles  of  Cookery.     Cloth. 
Scarlet  and  Blue,  or,  Songs  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

By  John  Farmer.    (Words  only,  royalsamo,  6d,) 
Physiology  for  Students,  Elementary.      By  Alfred  T. 

Schotield,  M.  D.,  M.R.C.S.    With  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 

Illustrations,    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Popular  Educator,  Cassell's  NEW*    With  Revised  Text, 

New  Maps,    New  Coloured  Plates,    Wew    Type,     &c      Complete 

in  Eight  Vols.    Each. 
Gaudeamus.    Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.       Edited  by  John 

Farmer.    (The  words  only,  in  paper  covers,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd.)    Can  also 

be  obtained  in  sheets  containing  two  Songs  (words  and  music)  in 

quantities  of  one  dozen  and  upwards,  at  id.  per  sheet. 
Dulce  Domum.     Rhymes  and  Songs  for  Children.    Edited  by  John 

Farmer,    Old  Notation  and  Words,    N.B. — 'ihe  H'ords  oj  the  Songs 

in^* Dulce  Domum"  (•with  the  Airs  both  in  Tonic  ^ol-J-'a  and  Old 
Notation)  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  6d.  each,  ^  | 


Cassell's  Magazine  Volume.  First  Half- Yej^rly -Vol.  With 
about  700  Uriginal  Illustrations.    (Also  Nearly  Vol.,  8s.) 

Our  Own  Country,  cheap  Edition.  With- 1,200  Original  Illus- 
^    trations.    1  hrec  Uouble  Vols.     Each. 

The  Story  of  the  &ea.  Edited  by  Q.  With  New  and  Original 
Illustrations.    Cheap  EatCion.    In  Two  Vols,     Each. 

Rogues  of  the  Fiery  Cross.  By  S.  Walkey.  Wiih  6  Full- 
page  lUustratiuns. 

The  South  African  Climate.    By  w,  c.  Scholtz,  M.D. 

The  Highway  of  Letters  and  Its  Echoes  ot  Famous 

Footsteps.     By  Thomas  Archer.     Illubirated. 

The  Home  Life  o<  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Translated  from 
the  German  ot  Prof.  H.  BlUmner.  by  Alice  Zmimern.  lUubuaied. 
Cheap  Edition, 

Iron  Pirate,  The.  A  Plain  Tale  of  Strange  Happenings  on  the 
Sea.    By  Max  i'emberton.    Illustrated. 

To  the  Death.    By  R.  D.  Chetwode.    With  Four  Plates. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,    illustrated.    By  JL.  T.  Meade. 

Industrial  Freedom :  A  btudy  in  Pontics.    By  B.  k.  Wise. 

Loans  Manual*  A  Lompilatiou  of  Tables  and  Rules  fi^r  the  Us& 
of  Local  Authorities.     By  Charles  P.  Cotton,  M.Inst.CE.,  M.K.J.A. 

Birds'^  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Egg-Collecting.  By  R.  Kearton, 
F,Z.S.     With  22  Coloured  Plates  of  Eggs.     J-'iltii  Thuusaiid. 

Modern  Shot  Guns.    By  W,  W  ~  Greener,    Illustrated. 

English  Writers.     By  Prof.  H.  Morley.     Vols,  1,  to  XI.     Each. 

Va.i:cination  Vindicated.    By  John  C.  McVail,  M.D. 

Medical  and  Clinica,!  Manuals,  for  Practitioners  and  Stu- 
dents of  Medicine.  A  List  post  J7ee  on  application.  (^iso  at 
ys,  6d.,  8s.  6d;,  9s.,  and  los.  bd,) 

English  Commons  and  Forests.     By  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw- 

Lefevre. 

Agrarian  Tenures.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
Cassell's  Concise  Cyclopaedia.     With  600  Jllusirations.     A 
CyclopiEdia  in  One  Volume. 


Max  PembertoD. 


POPULAR    NOVELS, 

Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth.    Each. 
Kronstadt. 
A  Puritan's  Wife. 
The  Impregnable  City.  1 
The  Sea  Wolves. 
Young  Blood.  _ 

my  Lord  Duke.  J-By  E.  W.  Horourg. 

The  Rogue's  March.  J 

Spectre  Golds  A  Romance  of  Klondsrke.  1  By  Headon 

By  a  Hair's-Breadth.  J 

ihe  Girl  at  Cobhurst. 

A  Story-Teller  s  Pack. 

Mrs.  Cliff's  Vacht. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.J 

Seatimentat  Tonimy.  >  p    .  „  RarriP 

The  Little  Minister.    /  ^^  J-  ^'  ^^"'«- 


]-ByE. 


[By 

n.j 


HilLi 


Frank  Stockton, 


From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France  >  By  Stanley 

1   Weyinan. 


By  R.  ■  L.  .  Stevenson- 
Library  Editi  n.  Also 
Popular  Editi-n,  3s.  fid. 


The  Story  of  Francis.  Cludde. 
Treasiure  Island. 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae. 
The  Black  Arrow. 
Island  Nights'  Entertainments. 
i£idnapped. 
Catriona. 

The  VTrecker.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Grace  O'Malley  s  Princess  s  nd  P.'rate.-  By  Robert  Macbray. 

Cupid's  Garden.    Stories  by  E  len  Ttiomeycroft  Fowler. 

A  Limited  Success.    By  Sarah  Piit. 

The  Wrothams  of  Wrotham  Court.    By  Frances  Heath 

Frebhfield. 

Ill-gotten  Gold  3  A  Story  of  a  Great  Wrong  and  a. 
Great  Revenge.    By  W.  G.  Tarbet. 

What  Cheer  !    By  VV.  Clark  Russell. 


The  Black  Watch  1    The  Record  of  an  Historic  Regiment    By 

Archibald  Forbes,  LL.D. 
Adventures  in  Criticism.    Consisting  of  Articles  contributed  to 

the  Speaker.    By  A.  T.  Quilier  Couch. 
Church  of  England,  The,    A  Hist  ry  for  the  People.    By  the 

Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  SPENl  k.  D.U,  Ue^n  of  GloucLSter.  Illustrated. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.    Each. 
A  Foot-Note  to  History  s  Eight  Vears  of  Trouble  in 

Samoa.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Countries  of  the  World.     By  Dr.  Robert  Brovra,  F.L.S.- 

Illustrated.    Cheap  Edttioti.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.    Each. 

{Also  in  6  I^ols.,  7s.  fid.  each.) 


5/-,. 
cont'd. 
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Scotland,   PlctnreB<ine  and  Traditional     By  G.  E 

Eyre-Todd.    Illustrated. 

Cassell's  Pockot  Ouido  to  Europe,  X898.  Size  si^ysfins. 
Leather. 

Pictorial  New  Zealand.  With  Preface  by  Sir  W.  B.  Per- 
ceval, K.CM.G.,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand.    Illustrated. 

CaHsell'8  ITniversal  Portrait  GaUorT>  Containing  240 
Portraits  of  Celebrated  Men  and  Women  of  tne  Day.  With  brief 
memoirs  and  facsimiU  autographs.     In  One  VoL 

Cassell's  Ne^p  World  of  Wit  and  Humour.  With  New 
Pictures  and  New  Text.     In  Two  Vols.    Each. 

Coolcenr     Boo1e>     New     ITniversal,     Cassell'a.     By 

Lizzie  Heritage.    With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
Natural   History.    Cassell'a.     Edited  by  Prof.   P.   Martin 

Duncan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  In  Three  Double  Vols.    Each.    Illustrated. 
Tha  Three  Homes.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

yVra/  EdiHon.    With  8  Full-page  Illustratioiis. 
Ballads  and  Sonea.    By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,    With 

Original  Illustrations  by  H,  M  Brock.    Cloth,  gilt  top. 
Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace.  By  Archibald 

Forbes.  LL.D,    (^See  also  i&.) 
Star-XianiS.    By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball.  LL.D.    Illustrated. 
Queen  Summer  g  or,  tbe  Tourney  of  tbe  Uly  and 

the   Rose.    Containing  40  pages  of  Designs  by  Walter  Crane, 

printed  in  Colours. 
Hand  and  Eye  TralnlnST.    By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc   Two  Vols.,  with 

Sixteen  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  in  each  VoL    Crown  4to.    Each. 
Bible  Educator,  The.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Flumptre, 

D.D.    Illustrated.    Complete  In  Four  Vols.     Uoth.   Each.     {Also  in 

Two  Vols.,  21S.  or  345.) 


EDUCATXONAZm 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History.  Edited  by  Sidney 
J.  Low,  B.A.,  and  Prof.  F.  S.  Pulling.  M.A. 

Enerlish  Uterature,  A  First  Sketch  of.  By  Prof:  Henry 
Morley.    Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Algebra,  Manual  o&    By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 

English  Literature,  Xdbrary  of.  By  Professor  Henry 
Morley.  With  Illustrations  taken  from  Original  MSS.  Popular 
EditioiU  VoL  I.  :  SHORTER  ENGLISH  POEMS.  VoL  II.  :  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF  ENGLISH  RELIGION.      VoL  III.  :  ENGLISH  PLAYS. 

VoL   IV, :   Shorter  Works  in    English  prose.     VoL  v.  : 

Sketches  of    Longer   Works   in   English   Verse   and 

Prose.    Each.    (See  also  £s  5s.) 
Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man.    A  Popular  and  Practical 

Treatise.      With    upwards  of  950  Illustrations.    New  Edition, 
Applied  Mechanica     By  John  Ferry.  M.E.,  &c.    Illustrated. 


Planet,  The  Story  of  Our.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S., 

Sec  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps,  and  about  xoo  Illustrations. 
Cassell's  History  of  India.  In  One  VoL  CAeap  EdiHon. 
The  Works  of  Charles  Burton  Barber,     Illustrated  with 

Forty-one  Plates  and  Portraits,  and   containing    Introduction    by 

Harry  Fumiss.    Cheap  Edition, 
British  Ballads.    Cheap  Edition.    Illustrated   Two  Vols,  in  One. 

Cloth. 

Pictures4ue  Australasia,  Cassell'a.  With  upwards  of 
1,000  Illustrations.    Four  Vols.    Each. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Fin^  Art 
Mentoriat  Edition.  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Original  Illustra- 
tions by  Jenny  NystrOm-StoopendaaL     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

The  Xilfe  and  Adventures  of  George  Augustus  Sala. 

By  Himself.    Cheap  Edition,  One  Vol. 

Britain's  Roll  of  Glory;  or.  The  Victoria  Cross,  Its 
Heroes,  and  their  Valour.    By  D.  H.  Parry.     lUustrated. 

Popular  History  of  Animals.    By  Henry  Scherren,  F.Z.S. 

With  13  Colourea  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1888.  In  One  Vol. 
Dora's  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  lUqstrated  by  Gustave  Dor£. 

Popular  Edition.     Cloth  or  buckram.      {See  also  21s.) 

Dora's  Dante's  Purgatory  and  Paradise,  illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dor^.  Popular  EdiHon.  Cloth  or  buckram.     (See  also  ais.) 

Dord's  Dante's  Inferno.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Uoxi,  with 
Introduction  by  A.  J.  Buder.  Popular  Eaition.  Cloih  or  buckram. 
{^See  also  zis.) 

Municipal  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad.    By  j.  j. 

O'Meara. 
The  Story  of  Afri:a  and  its  Explorers.    By  Dr.  Robert 

Brown,  F.L.S.  lUustrated.  In  Four  Vols.  Each,  {See  also  ^s.) 
Football,  The  Rugby  Union  Game.    Edited  by  Rev.  F. 

MarshalL    New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Illustrated. 
Iiife  and  Letters  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Napier, 

Bartiy  ZiI..D.|  &C.f  Ex- Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    By  Alex. 

Charles  Ewald,  F.S.  A,    New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.   By  B.  Arthur  Whiteleg^e,  M.D. 

Illustrated.     New  and  Revised  EdiHon. 
The  Chess  Problem  S    Text-Book  with  Illustrations.    Containing 

400  Positions  selected  from  the  Works  of  C.  Planck  and  others. 
Medical  Handbook  of  Life  Assurance.    ByJ.  E.  Pollock, 

M.D.,  and  J.  Chisholm.     hoitrth  Bdi.ion. 
Domestic  Dictionary,  Cassell'a.     Illustrated.     i.zSo  pages. 

Royal  8vo,  cloth.     {Also  in  roxbitn^h,  los,  6d.> 

Subjects  of  Social  VtTelfare.  By  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Play- 
fair.  K.C.B. 

Saturday   Joumalp    Cassell'S.    Yearly  Volume.    Illustrated. 

Cities  of  the  VTorld.  Illustrated  tlu-oughout  with  fine  Illustrations 
and  Portraits.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.    Each. 

Peoples  of  the  VTorld,  The.  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  Illus- 
trated.   Six  Vols.    Each. 

Vear-Boolc  of  Treatment^  The^  for  1808.  A  Critical 
Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    Fourieenth  year  of  publication. 

The  Practitioner.  A  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine.  Edited  by 
Malcolm  Morris.    In  Half-Vearly  Volumes.    Illustrated. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise.  By  Prof.  E.  Perceval 
Wright,  M.  A.    Illustrated.    Cloth,     [Also  kept  half  bound.) 


REUGIOUS. 
"Quiver"  Volume,  The.    New  and  Snlareed  SerUs.    WM» 

several  hundred  Contributions.      About  900    Original    Illustrations. 
Cloth. 

Newiaght  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  lAnd.  By  B.  T.  A. 

Evetts,  M.A.    lUustrated.  ,  .     «        ^  ^-.k-** 

FamUy  Prayer  BoolCp  The.    Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett, 

M.a'  and  Rev.  S.   Martin.      With    Full-page    lUustrations.      Ntw 

Edition.    {Also  in  morocco,  i8Sv) 
CasseU's  Concise  Bib'e  DicUonary.    By  the  Rev.  Robert 

Hunter,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.    With  Coloured  Maps  and  other  lUustrations. 
Farrar's  Ufe  of  Christ.    Cheap  illustrated  EdiHofu   Large  4to, 

Cloth.     See  also  3s,  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  24s.,  and  4ss.) 
Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity,    iywto-  Edition. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges.    {See  also  3s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.,  a4s.  ^nd 4ss.) 
Farrar's  Life  and  Woric  of  St.  Paul.    CAeap  Illustrated 

4to  EdiHon.  {See  also  3s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.,  24s.,  and  43s.) 
"  Sunday"  e  its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  ObU- 

gatlon    (Bampton  Lectures,    i860).       By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 

Hessey,  D.C.L.    Eifth  EdiHon. 

Child's  Life  of  Christy  The.    With  about  aoo  Original  lUus- 

trations.    Cloth.    (.Also  at  los.  6d.) 
Child'jS  Bible.  Cheap  Edition,    Illustrated.  Ooth.  {Also  a  superior 

edition  at  10s.  6d.) 


Side  Lights  on  the  Conflicts  of  Methodism  Durmg  the 
Second  Quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1827-1852.  Taken  chiefly 
from  the  Notes  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Fowler  of  the  Debates  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  a  Centenary 
Contnbution  to  the  Constitutional-  History  of  Methodism. 

Chums.  The  lUustrated  Paper  for  Boys.    Yearly  Volume, 


The  Queen's  Empire.  A  pictorial  record  la  which  the  modes 
of  government,  national  institutions,  forms  of  worship,  methods  of 
travel,  sports,  recreations,  occupations,  and  home  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  are  faithful'y  and  vividly  pprtrayed 
by  means  of  artistic  reproduction  of  photographic  views.  First  VoL, 
containing  about  300  splendid  full-page  Illustrations. 

England  and  Wales,  Pictorial.  With  upwards  of  320  beautiful 
Sustrations  prepared  from  copyright  photographs.  Also  an  Edition 
on  superior  paper  bound  in  balf-persian,  marble  sides,  gilt  edges,  and 
in  box,  igs.  net 

My  Life  £a  Christ.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Most 
Reverend  John  Iliytch  Sergieff  (Father  John).  Translated  by  E.  E. 
GoulaefT.  St  Petersburg.  _        .      .    „ 

Practical  Electricity.  By  Prot  W  E.  Ayrton.  Completely  Re- 
written.   Illustrated.  .    .      , 

Battles  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century.  An  entirely  New  and 
Original  Work.  With  Several  Hundred  lUustrations.  Complete  m 
Two  Vols.    Each.  '  -  .^         „   ' 

Franco-Oennan  VTar.  Caasell's  History  of  the.  Com- 
plete  in  Two  Volumes.     Containing  about  500  Illustrations.    Each. 

Old  and  New  Paris.  A  Narrative  of  its  History,  its  People,  nnd 
its  Places.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  Profusely  lUustrated.  In  Two 
Vols.  Each.    (AlsoiiisrHt'dffes.  10s.  6d.) 

Conauests  of  the  Cross.  Edited  by  Edwin  Hodder.  lUustrated. 
Complete  in  Three  Vols.    Each. 

Adventure,  The  World  of.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  FuUy 
lUustrated.    Each. 

Queen  Victoria,  The  Life  and  Times  of.  Complete  hi 
Two  Vols.    Illustrated.    Each. 

Our  Earth  and  its  Story.  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  1-.L.S. 
Complete  in  3  Vols.  With  Coloured  Plates  aud  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravmgs.    Each. 

Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.  Vol.  i..  Early 
and  Greek  History.  VoL  II..  The  Roman  Period.  Vol.  III.,  The 
Middle  Ages.    VoL  IV.,  Modern  History.    With  Illustrations.    Each. 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie. 
LL.D.    Three  Vols.    With  600  Illustrations.    Each.    {See  also  30s.) 

United  States,  History  of  the  (CasseU's).  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.    About  600  lUustrations.    Each.    {Libraty  EdiHon,  30s.) 

Russo-Turkish  DITar,  Cassell's  History  of  the.  With 
about  400  lUustrations.    Two  Vols.    Each. 

London,  Old  and  New.  Cmpbe  In  Six  Vols.  Containing 
about  1,200  lUustrations.    Edch.    {See  also  4s.  6d.) 

London,  Greater.  Complete  in  Two  Vols.  By  Eiward  Walford. 
With  about  400  original  Illusirati-ns.  Each.  [Seea  i.o  ^  .GA.andwi.) 

Edinburgh,  Cassell's  Old  and  New.  Complete  in  Three' 
Vols.    With  600  Original  lUustrations.    Each.     {See  also  27s,  a^xrfjos.) 

Science  for  All.  Revised  Edition.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  Each 
containing  about  350  lUustrations  and  Diagrams.    Each. 


Magazine  of  Art,  The.    ^he  two  Half-Yeaily  Volumes  tor  1897. 

With  Exquisite  Photogravures,  a    Series  of  full-page  Plates,  and 

Several  Hundred  Engravings.     [See  also  21s.) 
The    Queen's  London.   (Containing  nearly  500  Exquisite  Views 

of  London  and  its  Environs,  together  with  a  fine  series  of  Pictures  of 

the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  Procession.    Enlarged  Edition. 
Cassell's   Family   Lawyer.     A  Popular  Expos  tton  of  tha 

CivU  Law  ^f  Engl  .tid  and  Scotland.    An  Entirely  New  and  Original 

Work.    By  a  Barrister-at-Law. 
Cassell's  Family  Doctor.     By  A  Medical  Man. 
A  Diary  of  the  Home  Rule  Parliament,  1892—95. 

ByH.  W.Lucy. 

Moses  and  Oeoloffy;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible 

Vdth    Science.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

With  no  lUustrations.    {New  EdiHon  on  larger  and  superior  pap^r.) 
Europe,  A  History  of  Modem.    By  C.  A.  Fyfie,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    (  heap  EdiHon.    In  One  VoL 

(Also  Library  EdiHon,  lUustrated.  3  Vols.,  7s.  6d.  each.l 
Old  Dorset,  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Coux-ty. 

By  H.  J.  Moule,  M.A. 
The  DorO  Don  Quixote.  With  about  400  Illustrations  by  Gustave 

Dor6.     Cheap  EaiHon. 
Dictionary  of  Religion,  The.    By  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Benham, 

B.D.     Cheap  Edition.    Cloth. 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ.    Cheap  Illustrated  Edition,    {See  also 

3s.  6d.   7s,  6d.,  2IS,,  24s.,  a)ul  ^s.') 
Fulton's  Boole  Of  Pieeons.  With  Standards  for  Judging.  Edited 

by  Lewis  Wright.     Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Supplemented  by  the 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lumley.    With  Fifty  FuU-page  lUustrations.     Popular 

Edition.   In  One  VoL    {Also  Original  EdiHon,  with  30  Coloured 

Plates  and  Numerous  Engravings,  sis.) 
EledxlC  Current,  The.    By  Professor  Walmsley.    Illustrated. 


7/6 

confd. 


8/. 


9/- 


10/6 


Casstll  Jc  Comianv.  Limited,  Ludsatt  Hill.  London;   Paris,  New  York  and  Melbourne. 


Cassell  ^  Company^s  Classified  Price  List 


10/6 

confd. 


Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer,  Entirely  New  and  Largely  Increased  Edition.  (Also  to  be 
had  in  half-morocco.    Two  Vols.,  igs.) 

Building  Construction  Plates.     A  series  of  40  drawins:5. 

Cloth.    (Or  Copies  of  any  plate  may  be  obtained  in  quantities  of  not 

less  than  one  dozen,  price  is.  6d.  per  dozen,') 
Arcbitectural  Drawing.    By  R.  Fhen^  Spiers.    Illustrated. 

Encyclopaadic  Dictionary,  The.  A  New  and  Original  Work 
of  Reference  to  the  Words  in  the  Eng^ltsh  Language.  Complete 
in  Fourteen  Divisional  Vols.    Each.     {See  also  21s.  and  25s.} 


12/- 

12/6 

15/- 


16/- 


18/- 

2o;- 

21/- 


Poultry.  The  Book  of.     By  Lewis  Wright. 
With  Illiistrations  on  Wood.    (See  alsoais.) 


Popular  Edition. 


Gun  and  its  Development,  The.  With  Notes  on  Shooting. 
By  W.  W.  Greener.    With  Illustrations.    Entirely  New  Edition, 

BuUf  The  Story  of  the.  By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  With  Eight  Coloured  Plates  andother  Illustrations. 
Cheap  Edition. 

Heavens,  The  Story  of  the.  By  Sir  R.  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D., 
F.K.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.  Popular  Edition. 
Illustrated  by  Chromo  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 


Henrlette    Ronner.    The  Fainter  of  Cat-Life  and  Cat-Character. 

By  M.  H,  Spielmann.    Containing  a  Series  of  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

Popular  4^0  Edition.    {Large  Paper  Edition,  70s,) 
Our    Railirays.       Their     Origin,    Development,    Incident,    and 

Romance.    By  John  Pendleton,    Two  Vols,    illustrated. 


The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bxhle.  A  Book  of  Scripture  lUustra- 
tiois  gathered  in  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D., 
LL,D.  Edin.      {Cheap  Edition,  with  24  Collotype  Plates. 

Trees,  Some  Familiar.    With  Forty  Coloured  Plates.    Cloth  gilt 


"  Sis  Hundred  7ears  ''  g  or,  Historical  Sketches  of  Emment 
Men  and  Women  who  have  more  or  less  come  into  contact  with 
the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  from  1293  to  1853, 
and  some  account  of  the  Incumbents,  the  Fabric,  the  Pl^te,  &c.  &c. 
With  65  Illustrations  by  the  beautiful  Half-tjne  Process.  By  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c. 

The  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery.  Complete  in  Five  Series. 
Each  containing  36  Cabinet  Photographs  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women.    With  Biographical  Sketches.    Each. 

Horse,  The  Boole  of  the.  By  Samuel  Sidney.  With  17  FuU-Page 
Coliotyjpe  Plates  of  Celebrated  Horses  of  the  Day,  and  numerous 
other  lllustratLons.    Cloth. 

Social  England.  A  Record  of  the  Progress  of  the  People  in 
Religion,  Laws,  Learning,  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  and  Manners, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  various  writer^. 
Edited  by  H.  D,  Traill,  D,C.L.  Completion.  Vols.  I.  {^Revised 
Edition'),  II.,  and  III.  Each,  (Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  175.  each ;  Vol 
VI.,  i8s.)  Set  of  Six  Vols.,  £4  17s.  6d. 
*' Graven  in  the  Rock'';  or,  the  Historical  Accuracy 
of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.    Library  Edition.    Two  Vols. 

The  Dor6  Bible,  with  200  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor^. 
{Also  in  leather  binding, price  on  application.) 

Farrar's  Ufe  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  Popular  Edition. 
Tree-calf.     {.See  also  3s.  6d.,  los.  6d.,  21s.  245.,  and  42S.J 

Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  Popular  Edition. 
Tree-calfl    {See  also  3s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  21s.,  24s.,  and  42s.) 

Shakspere,  The  Royal.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  With  Steel 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.    Each. 


The  History  of  "Punch."    By  M.  H.  Spielmann,  With  nearly 
170  Illustrations,  Portraits,   and   Facsimiles.     In   One  Vol.      (Also 
Large  Paper  Edition,  £3  2s.) 
Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace.    By  Archibald 

Forbes.    With  Portrait  of  Author,     {Cheap  Edition,  6s.) 
Xiongfellow's    Poetical    WorlES.     Illustrated    throughout 

Popular  Edition.    Extra  crown  4to,  cloth  gilt. 
Rivers  of  Great  Britain.    Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 
The  Royal  River  a    The  Thanies  fronk  Source  to 
Sea.    With  Several  Hundred  Original  Illustrations.     Popular 
Edition.    {See  also  425.! 
Rivers  of  the  East  Coast.     With  numerous  highly  finished 
Engravings.    Popular  Edition.    {See  also  42s, ) 


Picturesque  America,  with  steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. Popular  Edition.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.  Each.  {See  also 
£ii  I2S.) 

Picturesque  Europe.  Popular  Edition.  Complete  in  Five  Vols. 
With  Thirteen  exquisite  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  original  Wood 
Engravings.    Each.    {See  also  31s.  6d.) 


Magazine  Of  Ar',  The.  Yeariy  Volume.  With  Exquisite  Photo- 
gravures, and  about  800  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawmgs,  and  a 
series  of  FuU-page  Plates.    {^See  also  los.  fid. ) 

Poultry,  The  Illustrated   Book  of.      Bv  Lewis  Wright. 

JVew  and  Revised  Edition.     With  Fifty  Coloured  Plates,      Cloth  gilt 

edges.    {See  also  los,  6d.  and  42s.) 
Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  The.     Seven  Double  Divisional 

Vols.,  half-morocco.    Each,    {See  also  los,  fid.  and  255.) 

Health,  The  Book  of.    Cloth.    {Also  in  roxburghtS^.)  " 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Illustrated  with  Full-page  Drawing 
by  Gustave  Dori. 

Shakespeare,  The  Plays  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Moriey. 
Thirteen  Vols.,  in  box,  cloth;  or  39  Vols.,  cloth,  in  box.  {Also 
kal/-morocco,  cloth  sides,  42s.) 

Mechanics,  The  Practical  Dictionary  of.  Containing 
30,000  Drawings  of  Machinery.    Four  Vols.    Each.    {See  also  25s,) 

REUGIOUS    WORKS. 
CasseU's  Guinea  Bible.    With  goo  Illustrations  and  Coloured 
Maps.    Royal  4to,  net.  (or  Persian  Antique  with  Corners  and  Clasps, 
255.  net.) 

Farrar's  I.ife  of  Christ,  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  in  uniform  binding. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  m  cloth  box.    The  set. 

Farrar's  LUe  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  Illustrated 
Edition.    {See  also  3s.  fid.,  los.  fid.,  iss.,  24s.,  and  42S,1 

Old  Testament  Conuuentary  for  English  Readers, 
The.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  D.D.  Five  Vols.  Each.  (:>ee 
also  4s.  and£j  17s.  fid.) 

K&w  Testament  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott, 
D.D.    Three  Vols.     Each.    {See  also  as.  and  £4  i^.  6ii.) 


London,  Greater. 

and  9s.) 


Li^aty  Edition,    Two  Vols.    {See  also  45.  fid. 


With  Nature  and  a  Camera.  Being  the  Adventures  and 
Observations  of  a  Field  Naturalist  and  an  Animal  Photographer.  By 
Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated  by  a  Special  P'rontispiece  and 
180  Pictures  from  Photographs  .by  Cherry  Kearton. 

British  Birds'  Nests  a  How,  IVhere,  and  When  to 
Findand  Identify  Them.  By  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  With 
nearly  130  Illustrations  of  Nests,  Eggs,  Young,  etc,  from  Photographs 
taken  direct  from  Nature, 

The  Story  of  My  Iiife.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sb:  Richard  Temple, 
Bart.,G.C.S,I.,  &c.    Two  Vols. 

Dante's  Znfemo,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  and  Mil- 
ton's  Paradise  laost.  Three  Vols.  Illustrated  by  Dor^, 
In  Case. 

ThinKs  I  have  Seen  and  Peopla  I   have  Known. 

ByG.  A.  Sala.    Two  Vols. 


Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Library  Editum.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 
{See  also  35.  fid.,  75.  fid.,  15&.,  21s,,  and  425.) 

Ufe  of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D., 
F,R.S.  Library  haitton.  Two  Vols.,  cloth.  {See  also  3s.  fid., 
7s.  fid.,  tos.  fid,,  215.,  a»t^42S,) 

Farrar's  X.ife  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  Library  Edition. 
Two  Vols.,  cloth.    {See  also  3s.  fid.,  los.  fid.,  15s.,  21s.,  and  425.J 


Horses  and  Dogs.     By  O.  Eerelman.     With  Descriptive  Text. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch   by    Clara    Bell.      With    Photogravure 

Frontispiece,  12  exquisite  Collotypes,  and  several  full-page  and  other 

Engravmgs  in  the  Text.    Net. 
British  Empire  Map  of  the  World.    By  G.  R.  Parkin  and 

j.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.K..G.S.    Mounted  on  Cloth,  with  Rollers,  or 

folded. 
Cathedrals.  Abbeys,  and  Churches  of  England  and 

Wales.    Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.    Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

New  Edition,  with   30  Collotype  Plates,  and  nearly  500    Origmal 

Illustrations.    Two  Vols. 
encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  The.    Seven  Double  Divisional 

Vols.,  hcilf-russia.    Each,    (-bee  also  los.  fid.  and  21s.) 
Mechanics,  The  Practical  Dictionary  of.    Half-morocco. 

Four  Vols.    Each,'     {See  also  21s.) 


Protestantism^  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie, 
LI..U.  Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  lUustrations.  Three  Vols. 
{See  also  95,  and  30s.) 

Etlinburgta,  Old  and  New.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  {Sa  also 
gs.  and  30s.) 


Edinburgh,  Old  and  Neinr.    Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  library 

binding.    {See  also  9s.  arid  27s.) 
Protestantism,  The  History  of.     Library  Edition.      {See 

also  9s,  and  27s.) 


Manchester,  Old  and  New.    By  William  Arthur  Shaw,  m,a. 

With   Illustrations   after    Original    Drawings    by  H,  £.  Tidmarsh. 

Three  Vols. 
Music,  Illustrated  History  of.    By  Emil  Naumann.    Edited 

by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.    Illustrated.    Two  Vols. 
Picturesque  Europe.    Popular  Edition.     Two  Vols,   in   One, 

forming  the  British  Isles.    {See  also  i8s,  J 


21/- 
cont'd. 


24/- 


25/- 


The  Diplomatic  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Augustus 

labftus,  P.C,  G.C.B.     First  and  Second  Series,  each  in  tvfo 

vols.    Each. 
The    Zilfe,    Z«ettera,    and    Friendships    of    Ricluurd 

Monckton  Mllnes,    First  Lord   Houghton.    By  Sir 

Wemyss  Reid.    Two  Vols.,  with  Two  Portraits. 


Butterflies  and  Moths,  European.    By  W.  F.  Kirby.    With 

Sixty  Plates  coloured  by  hand. 
Dog,  Illustrated  Book  of  the.    By  Vero  Shaw,  B.A.  Cantab. 

With  Twenty-eight  Facsimile   Coloured    Plates.     Demy  4to,  cloth 

gilt.    {See  also  45s, ) 
Canaries  and  Cage-Birds,  The  Illustrated  Book  of. 

With   Fifty-six   Facsimile    Coloured   Plates,    and    numerous    Wood 

Engravings.    {Also  in  half-morocco,  45S.J 


H.  W.  Mesdag  a  The  Fainter  of  the  North  Sea.  With  Etchings  and 
Descriptive  Text  by  Ph.  Zilckeu.  The  Text  translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Clara  Bell.  . 


Cats  and  Kittens.  By  Henriette  Ronner.  With  Portrait  and  13 
magnificent  Full-page  Photogravure  Plates  on  India  Paper,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,    4to,  cloth  gilt 


27/- 

30/- 
31/6 

32/- 
35/ 

36/- 

42/- 


Cassell  <fc  Company,  Limittd,  Ludgatt  Sill,  London ;  Paris,  New  York  ami  Melioujtu. 


42/- 

confd. 


Cassell  Sf  Company's  Classified  Price  List 


Tbe  Picturesque  Mediterranesina  Magnificently  illustrated. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Birket  Foster.  Complete  in  Two  Vols. 
Each. 


Rivera    of    Great    Britain.    Descrlpdve,    Historical,    Pictorial. 


nie  Ro^a  River  \  The  Thames  from  Source  «o 

Sea.     With  Several  Hundred  Original  Illustrations.    Orieinal 
Editian.    (See  also  165.) 


Rivers  of  the  South  and  West  Coastsi  Royal  4to. 
With  Etching  as  Frontispiece,  and  Numerous  Illustrations  m 
Text. 


Rivers  of  the  East  Coast.  With  numerous  highly-finished 
Engravings.  Royal  4to,  with  Etching  as  Frontispiece.  Original 
haition.      \See  also  i6sj 


DorS  Gallery,  The.    Popular  Edition.    With    50  Illustrations  by 
Gustave  Dore.    Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 

Egypt  ]  Descriptive!  Historical,    and    Picturesque. 

Popular  Edition.  By  Prof.  G.  Ebers.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell, 
with  Notes  by  Samuel  Bu-ch,LL.D.,  D.C.L.,F.S.A.  TwoVols.  With 
about  800  Original  Engravings. 


nie  Ufe  of  ChriSti  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.  D.  Library 
Edition,  morocco.  Two  Vols.  [See  also  3s.  6d.,  7s.  fid.,  los.  6d.,  21s., 
and  34s. 


St.  Paul,  The  xafe  and  Work  of.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Farrar.  Library  Edition,  morocco.  Illustrated  Edition^  morocco. 
{See  also  3s,  6d.,  los.  6d,,  155.,  21s.,  afid  24S.J 


Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity.    Library  Edition, 

Two  Vols.    Morocco.    \See  also  3s.  &d„  7s,  6d.,  155,,  sis.,  af^  945.) 


The  Tidal  Thames.  By  Grant  Allen.  With  India  Proof  Impres- 
sions of  zo  Magnificent  Full-page  Photogravure  Plates,  and  many 
other  Illustrations,  after  original  drawings  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 
Cloth,  net. 


45/- 


DOEi  Illustrated  Boole  of  the.    By  Voro  Shaw,  B.A.    With 
Twenty-eight  Coloured  Plates.      Half-morocco.    {See  also  35s.) 


Annals  of  IVestminster  Ahbey.  By  E.  T.  Bradley  (Mrs.  A. 
Murray  Smith).  Illustrated  by  W.  HathereU,  R.I.,  H.  M.  Paget,  and 
Francis  S.  Walker,  F.S.A.,  A.R.I.E.  Royal  4to.  With  a  Preface  by 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Abbey  Buildmgs  by 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A. 

Shakespeare,  Royal  Quarto.  Edited  by  Charies  and  Mar^ 
Cowden  Clarke,  ana  containing  about  600  Illustrations  by  ».  i- 
Se!ous.    Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt. 


Bible,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Family. 

{,Also  in  Leather,  Gilt  edges,  sos.) 


Best  Full  Morocco. 


m&w  Testament  Commentary,  The.  Edited  by  Bishop 
Ellicott  Three  Vols,  m  half-morocco.  {See  also  21s.)  i  epular 
Edition.    Unabridged,     Three  Vols.,  4s.  each. 

The  complete  set  of  Eight  Vols,  in  the  Popular  Edition  is  supplied  at  30J. 


English  Uterature,  X«ibrary  of. 

half-morocco.    \.See  also  js.  6d.) 


The    Set  of   Five   Vols.. 


Old  Testament  Commentary,  The.  Edited  by  Bishop 
Ellicott  Five  Vols,  in  half-morocco.  (See  also  2is.j  Popular 
Edition,    Unabridged.    Five  Vols  ,  4s.  each. 

The  complete  set  of  Eight  ybls.  in  the  Popular  Edition  is  supplied  at  310s. 


Picturesque  Canada.  A  Delineation  by  Pen  Euid  Pencil  of  all 
the  Features  of  Interest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  Its 
Discovery  to  the  Present  Day.  With  about  600  Original  Illustrations. 
Complete  in  Two  Volumes.     The  Set. 


Picturesque  Atnerica.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  with  Forty- 
eight  Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  about  800  Original  Wood  Engra vines. 
Each.    The  Set.    (See  also  18s.) 

British  Fossil  Reptiles,  A  History  of.  By  Sir  Richard 
Owen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  a68  Plates.  Complete  in  Four 
Volumes. 


Familiar  Wild  Birds.  Complete  in  Four  Series.  By  W. 
Swaysland.  With  Forty  Full-page  exquisite  Coloured.  Illustrations 
in  each.    (Sold  only  in  sets,  price  on  application. ) 


Monthly  Serial  Publications. 


AdTenture,  The  World  ot    6d. 
Art,The  Magazine  of.  Is.  4d. 
Atlas,  UnlTersaL    6d. 
Biblewomen  and  Nurses.    2d, 
Birds,  FamUlar  WUd.    6d. 
Britlsb  Ballads.    3d. 
Britisli  Battles.    6d. 
Building  World.    6d, 
Cassell's  Magazine,  6d. 
Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Churches 

of  England  and  Wales.    6d. 
Cliams.      The  Illustrated  Paper 

for  Boys.     6d. 
Church  of  England,  The.     Td. 
Cookery,  Dictionaiy  of.    6d. 


Cottage  Gardening.    3d, 

Countries  of  the  World.    6d. 
Dor6  Gallery,  The.    6d. 
Egypt.    7d. 

Enoyclopffidic  Dictionary.    Is. 
England,    Cassell's     History     of. 
(Diamond  Jubilee  Edilion.)    6d. 
Franco-German  War.    6d. 
Gazetteer,  Cassell's.    7d. 
Horse,  Book  of  the.    6d. 
India,  Cassell's  History  of.    6d. 
Little  Folks.    6d. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    6d. 
Music,  History  of.    6d. 
Our  Earth  and  its  Story.    6d. 
Pictorial  England  and  Wales.    6d. 


Picturesque  Europe.    6d. 

Popular  Educator,  New.    6d. 

Practitioner,  The.    is. 

Queen's  Empire,  The.    6d. 

Quiver,  The.    6d. 

Sacred  Art.    6d. 

Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's. 

6d. 
Surgery,  Annals  of.    2b. 
Work.    6d. 


Cassell's  Railway  Time  Tables  and 
Through-Eoute  Glance  Guide. 
Enlarged  Series.  Price  4d.  By 
post,  6d. 


Weekly   Publications, 


Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  Id. 
Building  World,    Id. 
Work.    Id. 
Chums,    Id. 


British  Battles.    Id. 
Cookery,  Dictionary  of'  Id. 
Cottage  Gardening,    id. 
Dor6  Bible,  The.    Jd. 


Garden  Flowers.    6d. 
India,  History  of.    Id. 
The  World  of  Adventure. 


Id. 


Letts's  Diaries  and  other  Time-So/Ving  Fiiblications  are  published  exclusively  by 

Cassbll  &  Company,  and  particulars  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  ^Ludgate  Hill,  London;  Paris,  New  York  and  Melbourne. 


63/- 

75/- 

£4/14/6 
£5/5 

£7in/e 

£9/9 
£12/12 


